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PREFACE. 
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On  the  pablication  of  a  volame  whose  title  indicates  its 
connection  with  questions  arising  from  the  existence  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  a  recollection  of  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  existing  works  on  that  subject  will  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  some  prefatory  exposition  of  the  author's  point  of  view. 

Although  the  questions  considered  in  this  work  are  not  fre- 
quently matters  of  controversy  in  courts  of  law,  and  derive  their 
principal  interest  from  their  connection  with  objects  of  more 
political  and  public  importance  than  are  the  litigated  rights  of 
private  persons,  yet  it  is  designed  and  published  as  a  legal  or 
juristical  treatise,  or  one  which,  if  not  technical,  may  still  with 
strictness  be  called  a  "  law  book."  It  is  intended  to  jiresent 
statements  of  law  only,  without  the  introduction  of  any  consider- 
ations of  the  effect  of  such  law  on  the  moral  or  religious,  the 
social  or  political  interests  of  the  nation  or  of  the  several  States. 

Having  this  character  exclusively,  it  follows  that  the  pro- 
posed work  cannot  be  expected  to  contain  any  thing  essentially 
new  :  simply  because,  if  such,  it  could  not  be  laiv.  The  merit 
of  a  treatise  of  this  kind  must  always  consist  in  presenting  no 
proposition  without  adequate  reference  or  deduction,  showing 
that  the  same  has  already  been  said,  or,  at  least,  if  not  said,  has 
been  implied  in  former  juridical  expositions. 


But  the  best  known  propositions,  wnether  of  fact  or  of  doc- 
trine, have  not  always  been  stated  in  their  proper  sequence,  or 
exhibited  as  coherent  or  mutually  dependent  propositions. 
Whatever  novelty  may  be  found  in  the  following  pages  will 
consist  in  the  attempted  arrangement  of  well-known  facts,  or 
received  doctrines  of  law,  connected  with  the  subject,  in  their 
proper  order ;  though,  in  doing  this,  it  may  be  made  to  appear 
that  some  propositions  which,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  commonly  ad- 
^  vanced  as  contradictory  or  antagonistic,  are,  in  reality,  not  so. 

If  successful  in  being  a  correct  statement  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  the  proposed  treatise  cannot  be  of  a  partisan  character, 

the  objects 

is  merely 

.  *he  ptatfipp^^-  ftf  th^  ^^^*'-i  aod  is  entirelv  distinct  from  any  ap- 

^\  t-'r<^,proval  nr  diwrppr^""^  ^f  thftt  If^j  T^'^JT^^^^fl  »f  "^^'^^  9^  V9]^*^- 
caL^iLpcdifinqL^  This  will  probnMj  bn  ftdinititf^  ^y  °^^  ^^^ 
hayc-PiUKle  lliu  law  ^tfy-^uj  great  ^-r^^nf.  ^ha\y  ntiidy  But  the 
popular  manner  of  treating  the  subject  of  slavery  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  participate 
in  such  discussions  would  not  admit  the  proposition,  and  dpjiot 
ordinarily.. discrimin^^^  or  juristical  view  of 

subjrrtn  nf  mem]  h^^^'^'f*-  find  ^th'^r  vipwt  tfispntially  pfhiffll  or 

PQ)if^]nal. 

The  failure  to  rJiRfingniali  betweaa-  the.  science  of  law;  and 
that  of  ethie»  has  boon  common  in  ovoiy  oeuatry,  and  manifested 
in  connection  with  many  subjects  of  social  interest ;  but  never 
nor  in  any  country  more  plainly  than  in  this,  at  the  present 
time,  in  controversy  excited  by  the  subject  herein  considered. 
The  connection  between  private  rights  and  public  law,  which 
everywhere  exists,  is  particularly  visible  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
republican  states,  and  is  in  this  country  not  merely  a  matter  of 
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I     >  or  cannot  be  otherwise  than  impartial  in  respect  to  th( 
J  rof  political  parties.     For  the  exposition  of  existing  law  ii 
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theory,  but  a  constant  object  of  judicial  consideration.  Where 
popular  sovereignty  is  recognized  and  is  visibly  operative  in  the 
form  of  government  ;  where  law  is  seen  to  have  its  ultimate 
source  in  the  collective  judgment  of  the  community,  the  in- 
dividual member  of  society  may  the  more  easily  confound  law 
with  matter  of  conscience,  and  legal  inquiry  with  that  investiga- 
tion by  which  political  or  moral  ends  are  to  be  attained. 

In  the  belief  that  this  tendency  arises  principally  from  a 
want  of  precision  in  the  definitions  of  law  and  in  the  formulas 
which  express  the  basal  propositions  of  jurisprudence,  the  follow- 
ing examination  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  aflfecting  per- 
sonal condition  has  been  commenced  by  a  preliminary  exposition 
of  those  principles  of  general  jurisprudence  which  would  be 
necessarily  involved  in  considering  the  incidents  of  free  condition 
and  its  contraries  in  whatever  country  they  might  exist ;  and  it  has 
been  attempted  at  the  same  time  to  discriminate  for  use  in  the 
succeeding  inquiry  such  terms,  already  adopted  by  writers  of 
acknowledged  reputation,  as  are  requisite  to  express  the  neces- 
sary distinctions. 

Some  principles  are  necessarily  assumed  without  proof ;  and 
when  stated,  as  abstract  propositions,  without  being  illustrated 
by  application  to  cases,  only  those  already  familiar  with  the 
questions  to  which  they  apply  can  be  supposed  to  perceive  their 
relevancy.  The  value  of  the  abstract  or  elementary  portions  of 
this  treatise  may  be  tested  by  their  attempted  application  to  the 
practical  cases  presented  in  the  succeeding  portions.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  while  a  great  deal  of  the  literature  of  jurispru- 
dence may  illustrate  the  constant  need  of  such  reference  to  ele- 
mentary principles  and  discrimination  of  language,  it  will  also 
illustrate  the  fact  that  they  do  not  ordinarily  receive  much 
attention.  And  the  dictum  attributed  to  Bartolus,  "de  verbi- 
bus  non  curat  Jurisconsultus,"  if  regarded  as  the  statement  of  a 
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fact,  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  vindicated  than  where  the  inci- 
dents of  bond  and  free  condition  have  been  the  topics  of  legal 
investigation. 

Since  it  is  principally  as  connected  with  public  or  constitu- 
tional law  that  the  incidents  of  free  condition  and  its  contraries 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry,  and  now  excite 
most  discussion,  they  have,  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  following 
pages,  been  presented  in  that  connection. 

It  seems  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
every  country,  that  which  in  its  place  in  the  system  is  most  fun- 
damental must  also  be  that  portion  which  is  least  the  subject  of 
legal  doubt,  or  that  wliich  may  the  most  easily  be  ascertained 
in  the  harmony  of  judicial  determinations.  So  it  will  probably 
be  thought  by  most  persons  that  in  the  exposition  of  any  class 
of  private  rights  and  obligations  arising  under  American  law 
the  constitutional  law  connected  with  the  subject,  or  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  that  con- 
nection, especially  as  determining  the  political  source  to  which 
existing  rights  of  private  persons  are  to  be  referred  and  on 
which  the  continuance  of  their  rights  depends,  must  be  that 
portion  of  the  inquiry  giving  the  least  occasion  for  independent 
investigation  or  original  reference  to  elementary  principles  of 
construction  and  interpretation. 

But  that,  in  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  consti- 
tutional law,  the  private  inquirer  cannot  so  implicitly  refer  to 
their  determination  by  judicial  opinion,  or  could  not,  at  least,  so 
lately  as  the  year  1837,  might  be  believed  from  the  strong  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  late  Judge  Baldwin  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  General  View  of  the  Origin  and 
Nature  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United 
States,  &c.,  &c.,  commonly  cited  as  Baldwin's  Constitutional 
Views,  published  in  that  year.     See  page  2,  where  ho  says,  "  It 
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bad  long  been  to  me  a  subject  of  deep  regret  that^  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous,  consistent,  most  solemn,  and  (with  some  few 
and  mostly  late  exceptions),  to  my  mind,  most  satisfactory  ad- 
judications of  this  court  [the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States],  in  expounding  the  Constitution,  its  meaning  yet  remains 
as  unsettled,  in  political,  professional,  and  judicial  opinion,  as  it 
was  immediately  after  its  adoption.  If  one  is  to  judge  of  the 
next,  by  the  results  of  the  past  half  century,  there  is  but  a  slight 
assurance  that  that  instrument  will  be  better  understood  at  the 
expiration,  than  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  period." 

And  were  not  the  apprehension  here  expressed  well  founded, 
it  would  generally  be  felt  that  the  exposition  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  American  constitutional  law  must  be  as  easily  at- 
tainable by  any  private  writer  as  is  that  of  the  ordinary  law  of 
private  rights  and  obligations.  An  industrious  collation  of  ex- 
isting judicial  decisions  should  be  as  sufficient  to  establish  a 
deduction  of  the  true  principle  in  that  department  as  in  any 
other  of  our  law.  Yet,  in  no  portion  of  juristical  literature,  does 
the  reader  so  commonly  expect  that  the  author  undertaking  the 
exposition  should  he  supported  by  the  prestige  of  a  precedent 
reputation  which  may  give  his  views  an  authority  beyond  any 
they  could  have  by  being  simply  impartial  deductions  from  the 
ordinary  elements  of  legal  knowledge :  as  if  it  were  generally 
understood  that  in  treatises  on  constitutional  law  the  writer, 
instead  of  relying,  as  in  other  departments  of  jurisprudence,  on 
the  force  of  judicial  decisions,  should  himself  enter,  more  or  less, 
on  an  independent  construction  and  interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  test  the  value  of  the  decisions  by  his  own  several 
deduction  from  the  bare  text  of  the  instrument. 

And,  indeed.  Judge  Baldwin's  further  observations,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  passage  just  cited,  indicate  that  this  idea  has 
been  countenanced  by  the  practice  of  the  court  itself     "  It  is  to 
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be  feared,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  that  unless  some  mode  of  inter- 
pretation different  from  what  has  been  usually  pursued  in  argu- 
ment is  adopted,  the  present  uncertainty  must  become  utter  con- 
fusion. In  reviewing  the  course  of  argument  on  both  sides  in 
these  cases,  the  remark  is  fully  justified  that  we  have  been  re- 
ferred, for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  to  hooka, 
essays,  arguments,  opinions,  speeches,  debates  in  conventions 
and  legislative  bodies,  by  jurists  and  statesmen,  and  by  some 
who  were  neither,  which  would  not  be  offered  or  suffered  to  be 
read  in  any  court,  as  entitled  to  respect,  in  construing  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  legislation,  or  a  contract  between  individuals." 

The  generous  reader  will  not  believe  that,  in  this  allusion  to 
the  miscellaneous  nature  of  former  inquiry  in  this  department, 
the  writer  would  insinuate  an  argument  for  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  his  own  observations  on  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  constitutional  law.  No  one  can  be  moro  sensible  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  inquiry  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  attaining  juridical  certainty  must  be  also 
the  demand  for  special  qualifications  in  the  writer  for  such  inves- 
tigation, and  be  more  aware  of  his  exposure  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption in  their  absence.  The  testimony  of  Judge  Baldwin  is 
here  adduced  not  merely  as  showing  that  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts  may  not  in  this  matter  have  been  successful  as 
harmonious  expositions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
can public  law,  but  more  particularly  because  in  that  connection 
he  has  maintained  the  authority  of  common  law  as  the  control- 
ling juridical  instrument  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  pur-  • 
pose  and  legal  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  because  that  view  is  in  harmony  with  the  method  which  has 
been  pursued  in  the  following  work.  In  the  place  referred  to. 
Judge  Baldwin  also  said,  "  I  have  long  since  been  convinced 
that  there  are  better  and  safer  guides  to  professional  and  judicial 
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inquiries  after  truth,  on  constitutional  questions,  than  those 
which  have  been  so  often  resorted  to  without  eflfecting  the  de- 
sired result,  a  clear  and  settled  understanding  of  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  an  instrument  in  writing  which  operates  with  su- 
preme authority  wherever  it  applies.  To  me  it  seems  that  it 
can  be  made  intelligible  in  all  its  parts  by  applying  to  it  those 
established  rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  law,  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  and  those  accepted  definitions  of  words^ 
terms  and  language  in  which  they  had  been  used  and  been 
received,  as  well  known  and  understood,  in  their  ordinary  or  legal 
sense,  according  to  the  subject  matter.  In  appealing  to  th^ 
common  law  as  the  standard  of  exposition  in  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  written  instruments,  there  is  safety,  certainty,  and 
authority.  The  institutions  of  the  colonies  were  based  on  it,'' 
&c.,  &c. ;  and  on  page  7  of  the  same,  "  I  know  no  other  guide 
which  is  safer,  which  better  conducts  the  mind  to  certainty,  nor 
do  I  feel  at  liberty  to  follow  any  other  than  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  that  are  well  established  and  applicable  to  a  case 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  which  turns  upon  its  inter- 
pretation ;  their  adoption  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  most  clearly 
made  by  every  authority  which  can  impose  the  obligation  of 
obedience." 

The  question  indeed  will  have  to  be  answered,  what  is  com- 
mon law  ?  or,  rather,  what  is  that  common  law  which  is  to  be 
made  the  standard  ?  This  can  only  be  a  historical  question — a 
question  of  fact ;  requiring  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  laws  deriving  their  authority  from 
those  possessors  of  sovereign  power  who  established  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  from  their  political  predecessors.  And  this  again  in- 
volves the  recognition  of  those  elementary  principles  which  enter 
of  necessity  into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  country,  and  by 
which  its  origin,  continuance,  and  extent,  may  be  determined ; 
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and  which^  in  their  connection  with  the  suhject  of  free  condition 
and  its  contraries^  are  discriminated  in  the  elementary  or  theo- 
retical portion  of  this  treatise. 

This  inclination  or  practice  of  deferring  to  extrajudicial  au- 
thority in  questions  of  constitutional  law  far  more  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  other  departments  of  legal  science,  must  indeed  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  republican  states  such  ques- 
tions are  always  more  or  less  political,  as  well  as  legal  questions  ; 
so  much  so  that,  whether  they  are  one  or  the  other,  whether 
they  are  to  be  decided  by  the  judiciary  or  by  some  other  branch 
of  the  government — itself  a  constitutional  question — can  hardly 
be  decided  by  either  branch  alone.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
attempt  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  this  treatise  to  answer 
the  basal  question  of  our  constitutional  law,  From  whom  does  the 
written  Constitution  derive  its  authority  ?  or.  Who  are  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  power  to  whom  its  existence  and  continuance 
is  to  be  ascribed  ?  or.  What  is  the  political  organization — na- 
tional or  federative— of  the  United  States  ?  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  treatise,  as  confined  to  subjects  of  legal  inquiry  only. 
Yet  that  the  same  questions  have  been  frequently  objects  of 
judicial  consideration,  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  reports, 
and  in  no  class  of  cases,  probably,  more  commonly  than  those  in 
which  the  rights  of  slaveowners  under  the  Constitution  have  been 
the  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  however,  essentially,  a  political 
question,  and  one  which  no  judicial  tribunal  whose  authority  is 
dependent  upon  its  answer  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  deter- 
mine. And  that  its  settlement  has  not  been  attained  by  such 
decisions  is  certified  by  Judge  Baldwin  in  the  work  referred  to, 
page  36  ;  where,  after  presenting  that  view  which  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  decisions,  and  which  was  his  own  opinion,  he  ob- 
served, "  These  considerations,  however,  have  utterly  failed  to 
settle  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  '  JFe,  the  people  of  the 
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inquiries  after  truth,  on  constitutional  questions,  than  those 
which  have  been  so  often  resorted  to  without  eflfecting  the  de- 
sired result,  a  clear  and  settled  understanding  of  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  an  instrument  in  writing  which  operates  with  su- 
preme authority  wherever  it  applies.  To  me  it  seems  that  it 
can  be  made  intelligible  in  all  its  parts  by  applying  to  it  those 
established  rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  law,  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  and  those  accepted  definitions  of  words^ 
terms  and  language  in  which  they  had  been  used  and  been 
received,  as  well  known  and  understood,  in  their  ordinary  or  legal 
sense,  according  to  the  subject  matter.  In  appealing  to  the 
common  law  as  the  standard  of  exposition  in  all  doubts  as  to  the 
meaning  of  written  instruments,  there  is  safety,  certainty,  and 
authority.  The  institutions  of  the  colonies  were  based  on  it," 
&c.,  &c. ;  and  on  page  7  of  the  same,  "  I  know  no  other  guide 
which  is  safer,  which  better  conducts  the  mind  to  certainty,  nor 
do  I  feel  at  liberty  to  follow  any  other  than  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  that  are  well  established  and  applicable  to  a  case 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  which  turns  upon  its  inter- 
pretation ;  their  adoption  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  most  clearly 
made  by  every  authority  which  can  impose  the  obligation  of 
obedience." 

The  question  indeed  will  have  to  be  answered,  what  is  com- 
mon law  ?  or,  rather,  what  is  that  common  law  which  is  to  be 
made  the  standard  ?  This  can  only  be  a  historical  question — a 
question  of  fact ;  requiring  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  laws  deriving  their  authority  from 
those  possessors  of  sovereign  power  who  established  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  from  their  political  predecessors.  And  this  again  in- 
volves the  recognition  of  those  elementary  principles  which  enter 
of  necessity  into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  country,  and  by 
which  its  origin,  continuance,  and  extent,  may  be  determined ; 
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be  feared,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  that  unless  some  mode  of  inter- 
pretation different  from  what  has  been  usually  pursued  in  argu- 
ment is  adopted,  the  present  uncertainty  must  become  utter  con- 
fusion. In  reviewing  the  course  of  argument  on  both  sides  in 
these  cases,  the  remark  is  fully  justified  that  we  have  been  re- 
ferred, for  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  to  books, 
essays,  arguments,  opinions,  speeches,  debates  in  conventions 
and  legislative  bodies,  by  jurists  and  statesmen,  and  by  some 
who  were  neither,  which  would  not  be  offered  or  suffered  to  be 
read  in  any  court,  as  entitled  to  respect,  in  construing  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  legislation,  or  a  contract  between  individuals." 

The  generous  reader  will  not  believe  that,  in  this  allusion  to 
the  miscellaneous  nature  of  former  inquiry  in  this  department, 
the  writer  would  insinuate  an  argument  for  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  his  own  observations  on  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects of  constitutional  law.  No  one  can  be  moro  sensible  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  inquiry  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  ordinary  means  of  attaining  juridical  certainty  must  be  also 
the  demand  for  special  qualifications  in  the  writer  for  such  inves- 
tigation,  and  be  more  aware  of  his  exposure  to  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption in  their  absence.  The  testimony  of  Judge  Baldwin  is 
here  adduced  not  merely  as  showing  that  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  courts  may  not  in  this  matter  have  been  successful  as 
harmonious  expositions  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
can public  law,  but  more  particularly  because  in  that  connection 
he  has  maintained  the  authority  of  common  law  as  the  control- 
ling juridical  instrument  for  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the  pur-  • 
pose  and  legal  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  because  that  view  is  in  harmony  with  the  method  which  has 
been  pursued  in  the  following  work.  In  the  place  referred  to. 
Judge  Baldwin  also  said,  "  I  have  long  since  been  convinced 
that  there  are  better  and  safer  guides  to  professional  and  judicial 
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inquiries  after  truth,  on  constitutional  questions,  than  those 
which  have  been  so  often  resorted  to  without  effecting  the  de- 
sired result,  a  clear  and  settled  understanding  of  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  an  instrument  in  writing  which  operates  with  su- 
preme authority  wherever  it  applies.  To  me  it  seems  that  it 
can  be  made  intelligible  in  all  its  parts  by  applying  to  it  those 
established  rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  law,  in  the  con- 
struction of  statutes,  and  those  accepted  definitions  of  words^ 
terms  and  language  in  which  they  had  been  used  and  been 
received,  as  well  known  and  understood,  in  their  ordinary  or  legal 
sense,  according  to  the  subject  matter.  In  appealing  to  the 
common  law  as  the  standard  of  exposition  in  all  doubts  as  to ^he 
meaning  of  written  instruments,  there  is  safety,  certainty,  and 
authority.  The  institutions  of  the  colonies  were  based  on  it," 
&c.,  &c. ;  and  on  page  7  of  the  same,  "  I  know  no  other  guide 
which  is  safer,  which  better  conducts  the  mind  to  certainty,  nor 
do  I  feel  at  liberty  to  follow  any  other  than  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  that  are  well  established  and  applicable  to  a  case 
arising  under  the  Constitution,  and  which  turns  upon  its  inter- 
pretation ;  their  adoption  has  been,  in  my  judgment,  most  clearly 
made  by  every  authority  which  can  impose  the  obligation  of 
obedience." 

The  question  indeed  will  have  to  be  answered,  what  is  com- 
mon law  ?  or,  rather,  what  is  that  common  law  which  is  to  be 
made  the  standard  ?  This  can  only  be  a  historical  question — a 
question  of  fact ;  requiring  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
history  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  laws  deriving  their  authority  from 
those  possessors  of  sovereign  power  who  established  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  from  their  political  predecessors.  And  this  again  in- 
volves the  recognition  of  those  elementary  principles  which  enter 
of  necessity  into  the  jurisprudence  of  every  country,  and  by 
which  its  origin,  continuance,  and  extent,  may  be  determined ; 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Pagk  89,  notOf  line  8  from  bottom,  for  "  the  result  either,"  rtady  '*  either  the  result.* 
Page  75,  line  14  from  top,  for  '*  The  motives  for  that  practice  are  immaterial,**  raod^ 

<*  The  motives  which  may  have  actuated  the  State,  in  this,  are  immateriaL** 
Page  119,  note  1,  line  8,/or  "  18  East,"  reaJ,  "  10  East** 
Page  133,  note  1,/or  "  1  Comstock,"  rtad^  **  4  Comstock." 
Page  168,  note  2,  Une  6,  for  "  Novell  162,  c.  8,"  rtad,  "  Norea  156." 
Page  180,  line  5  from  bottom,  afUr  <*  Warkhonse,"  inatrt,  '*  8  Le^nnz,  886.** 
Page  211,  line  6  from  top, /or  **  captived,"  readf  **  baptized." 
Page  211,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  **  vontre,**  read^  **  ventre." 
Page  221,  note  1,  line  1,  after  *'  Swedish,"  i$ueri,  *'  or  Danish." 
Page  228,  line  5  from  bottom  of  the  text, /or  '*  further,"  read,  '*  fuller.** 
Page  280,  line  19  from  top,/or  **  1559,**  read,  **  1659.** 
Page  265,  note  1,  line  8,  for  **  restructed,*'  read,  *'  restricted." 
Page  285,  note  1,  for  ''  1  Zabriskie^s  R.,  868,  878,**  read,  '*  1  Spencer,  868,  and  State 

V.  Post,  1  Zabriskie,  699." 
Page  829,  line  18  from  top, /or  "  laws.     No  laws,"  read,  "  laws,  no  laws.** 
Page  844,  line  7  from  top,  for  "  Code  Noir,"  read,  "  Edict  of  Louis  XV." 
Page  849,  line  12  from  top,  kueH  *'  the,"  before  **  question." 
Page  862,  for  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  '*  8,  4,"  read,  *'  1,  2." 
Page  869,  in  the  note,  dele  59,  after  R. 

Page  877,  line  18  from  top, /or  "  primitive,"  read,  "  punitive." 
Page  881,  note  2,  line  12,  for  **casa,"  read,  **  casu." 
Page  882,  note  2,  line  5,  for  "  aportet,"  read,  "  oportet." 
Page  447,  line  9  from  bottom, /or  **  nature,**  read,  **  name." 
Page  486,  note  1,  line  2,  for  "  1  Peters,"  read,  "  7  Peters." 
Page  493,  note  1,  line  5,  for  "  Tuff/'  read,  "  Tutt.** 

Pages  494,  495,  for  **  concurrent,**  in  the  running  title,  read,  '*  contested." 
Page  496,  note  8,/or  "92,  813;  5  of  same,  801,  380,"  read,  "92-103,  301-880." 
Page  496,  line  1,  for  **  two,**  read,  "four.** 
Poge  601,  note  1,  line  9,  after  "  Fitzpatrick,*'  insert,  "  8  Caines,  80,  and  Foot  v.  Ste« 


vens.** 


Page  505,  last  Ime  in  note,  for  "  See  note."  read,  "  (2)  See  note  1.** 
Page  520,  Ime  18  of  note,  for  "  Bramfield,**  read,  "  Brownfield.'* 
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LAW  DEFUNJU)  AKD  DIVIDED — ^ITB  OBJECTi  OBlQJSj  EFFEOT| 

AND  EXTENT. 

§  1.  The  word  law  haa,  in  common  nse,  two  leading  signifi- 
cations ;  one,  which  is  generally  considered  the  primary  Bense 
— ^that  of  a  rule  of  acUon^  prescribed  by  a  superior  to  an  in- 
ferior ;  in  the  idea  of  which  the  possibility  of  action  contrary 
to  the  rule  is  implied :  the  other — a  meaning  sometimes  con* 
sidered  secondary  to  that  first  given,  by  a  metaphorical  nse  of 
the  word — that  of  a  mode  of  existence,  or  of  action,  excluding 
the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  action  contrary  to  that  mode ; — ^a 
relation  necessary  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  existing  or  acting : 
whether  the  co-existence  of  a  superior  author  or  cause  of  that 
relation  be  supposed  or  not' 

§  2.  Every  being,  existing  under  conditions  over  which  it 
has  no  control,  is  subject  to  law  in  the  secondary  sense ; — ^there- 
fore, called  the  law  of  its  nature.  The  nature  of  man,  or  the 
conditions  of  his  existence,  are  to  him  a  law  in  this  sense — ^the 
law  of  nature ;  and,  being  by  this  law  capable  of  choice  and 
action,  he  may  also  be  subject  to  law  in  the  primary  sense.' 

^  Bnnde't  Diet,  Lam.  BlackBt  Com.,  Introd.,  mo.  2,  note  by  ChiiftiAn.  Amtin: 
Prarince  of  Jnrin^  jm.  19,  180,  184.  Montosq. :  Sinrit  of  L.,  dk  i ;  and  De  Tnoj*! 
Comment    Bedm^t  Inqairies  Elemental/  &o.,  pp.  4,  Id,  17. 


*  The  primary  and  aecondaiy  mwrnrngt  of  the  tew  law  mnik  not  be  oonfonnded 
1 


2  LAW  OF  NATUBS. 

The  idea  of  law  in  the  primary  sense  implies  the  relation  of 
superior  and  inferior ;  and  the  elementary  principle  in  the  sci- 
ence of  law,  in  this  sense  of  the  word  laWy  is  the  existence  of  the 
legislator  anterior  to  the  law.  When  the  word  law  is  applied 
to  rules  of  action  for  man,  the  existence  of  such  a  legislator,  as 
to  man,  must  be  taken  for  a  fact,  or  relation,  independent  of  the 
rule  itself*;  or  as  being  a  principle  of  the  la/w  of  nature,  in  the 
secondary  sense  of  the  word  law.^ 

§  3.  In  the  various  views  of  the  conditions  of  man's  exist- 
ence^— that  is,  of  the  law  of  his  nature  (law  in  the  secondary 
sense),  which  have  been  advanced  by  authors  who  have  pro- 
fessed to  treat  o{  Jurisprudence^  or  the  science  of  law^  there 
have  been  two  theories  as  to  the  existence  of  this  legislator,  or 
the  source  of  law  in  the  primary  sense.  According  to  some 
authors,  the  first  principle  of  the  science  of  law  is,  that  man 
exists  in  society  organized  into  political  states,  and  that  the 
state  is  the  highest  source  of  law  as  a  rule  of  auction.*  This 
principle  being  assumed  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  term,  and  the  law  of  nature,  in  this  sense,  being 
considered  as  the  only  law  of  nature  which  can,  in  any  system 
oi  jurisprudence^  be  regarded  as  having  an  existence  independ- 
ent of  the  state.* 

According  to  others,  there  is  a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  an- 
tenor  to  the  legislation  of  the  state;    by  which  actions  are 

with  a  primary  and  secondary  law  ;  whether  so  called  in  reference  to  order  of  dme 
or  of  anthority.  Conditions  of  things  are  necessarily  presupposed  in  the  ennnoiatioa 
of  a  rule  of  action,  and  in  this  connection  the  former  may  he  called  the  primaiy  and 
the  latter  the  secondary  law.  Some  elementary  writers  speak  of  a  primary  and  secon- 
dazy  law  of  nature.  Their  primary  law  heing  a  condition  of  things— a  law  in  the 
secondary  sense :  e.  g,  Bowyer :  Univ.  Puh.  Law,  p.  20.  Ayliffe's  Pandects,  pp.  5,  6. 
Wood's  Civil  Law,  p.  92.    Domat :  Loix  Civ.  Traits  des  Loix,  ch.  L,  §  8. 

*  Keddie's  Inq.  Elem.  ^,  p.  16-19. 

'  In  illustrating  the  assertion  of  this  doctrine,  writers  on  jurisprudence  usually  cite 
Cameadex,  apud  Lactantium,  Dh.  r.,  c.  15 ;  and  Aristippus  and  Pyrrho,  apwd  Diog. 
Laert,  Lib.  iL,  c.  8 :  see  Selden,  De  J.  Nat.  et  Gen.  juxta  Disa  £b.,  ch.  8 ;  RuthezE, 
B.  ii,  c  1 ;  Pufend.,  B.  ii.,  c.  8 ;  Grot,  B.  et  P.  Proleg.  5.  But  these  are  only  early 
dogmatisms  on  one  side  of  a  never-ending  ethical  controversy ;  of  which  more  syste- 
matic assertions  might  be  found  nearer  our  own  day.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  possible  to  cite 
any  system  of  jurisprudence  or  any  legidative  or  juridical  authority,  ancient  or  modem, 
heathen  or  Christian,  which  denies  the  pre-existence  of  natural  justice — the  jural  char- 
acter of  every  rule  which  is  a  rule  of  law ;  unless  piratical  communities  and  robber 
feudal  barons  can  be  called  juridical  authority  when  denying  the  existence  of  any  law : 
oompare  Lieber :  PoL  Ethics,  voL  L,  281. 

*  Spinoza :  Ethioes,  Pars  iv.,  prop.  87,  schoL  2 :  Tract  Politid,  ci^).  ii. :  Tract 
Theologico-Polit,  cap.  xvL  Hobhes  is  commonly  misrepresented  as  having  denied 
the  exiatence  of  natwsl  kw  odwrwise  thao  in  this  sense. 
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enjoined,  allowed  or  prohibited,  independently  of  the  role  pro- 
ceeding from  the  state,  and  under  which,  as  a  law  of  nature,  and 
a  law  in  the  primary  sense  also,  the  state  is  to  be  considered  as 
existing ;  which  law  is  to  be  recognized  in  jurisprudence  as  con- 
stantly binding  on  mankind/ 

§  4.  The  questions  of  the  exiatence  of  natural  law, — ^in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word  law^  of  the  nature  of  its  injunctions, 
and  of  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  state  as  a  source  of  rules 
of  action  for  mankind,  are  questions  regarding  the  nature  of 
man,  or  of  the  law  of  his  nature,  in  the  seconda/ry  sense  of  the 
term  law  :  they  are  questions  of  ethicSy — ^the  science  of  his  nature 
as  a  being  capable  of  choice  and  action  in  reference  to  a  rule 
which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  disobey ;  whether  they  are  deter- 
mined by  the  precepts  of  a  religious  creed,  taken  to  be  the  reve- 
lation of  a  divine  will,  or  by  the  dictates  of  human  reason. 
Whether  they  also  belong  to  jvHsprudencej  or  not,  is  merely  a 
question  of  definition :  that  is,  depends  on  the  meaning  of  la/w^ 
and  otjvriymidence  as  the  science  of  law.* 

§  5.  A  law  in  the  secondary  sense  is  spoken  of  as  something 
which  exists  absolutely ;  which  necessarily  both  exists  and 
operates ;  which  is  necessarily  enforced,  if  it  exists  at  all ;  such 
8  law  being  a  state  of  things.  But  a  law  in  the  primary  sense- 
a  rule  of  action,  may  be  supposed  to  exist  without  being  en- 
forced ;  or  without  operating  except  in  creating  a  moral  obliga- 
tion :  because  a  possibility  of  action  contrary  to  the  rule  is  im- 
plied in  the  idea  of  a  law  in  this  sense.  A  law  of  this  kind  may 
therefore  be  recognized  either  as  a  law  merely  existing,  or  as  a 
law  operating  or  being  enforced. 

Now,  jurisprudence  is  taken  to  be  the  science  of  a  rule  not 
merely  existing,  but  one  which  is  actually  operative  or  enforced 

>  Liflber :  PoL  Ethica,  B.  L,  §  90.  Raiherford,  B.  il,  o.  2.  Mackintosh  :  Prog. 
Eth.  PhiL,  Sect  iv.  r. :  Grotiiu :  B.  et  P.  Prolegom.,  §§  6,  7,  8, 16,  and  notes.  Vattel : 
e.  ii,  §  I.  Ariitot :  Rhet,  Lib.  i.,  cap.  13  et  15,  and  varioos  other  ancient  aathoritiet 
died  bj  Selden,  De  J.  Nat  &c.,  Ebr.  lib.  i.,  eh.  vL  Reddie't  Inqniries  &c.,  p.  19 ; 
also,  dbL  IL,  and  the  dtations. 

A  Tery  recent  comparison  of  the  best  anthers  on  this  point  in  Bowyer  on  Universal 
PvbBc  Law,  ch«  iL,  iiL,  iv.,  vii.,  VoL  84,  of  Philad.  Law  Libraiy. 

'  Comp.,  I>octor  and  Student,  ch.  i.,  iL 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  there  will  be  fireqnent  occasion  to 
recall  the  maxim  of  lavolenns,  Dig.,  Lib.  L,  Tit  17,  §  202.  Omnii  definitio  in  joro 
cirfli  peiricalosa  est,  pamm  est  enim  nt  non  sabverti  possit 
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in  or  by  the  will  of  societj  or  the  state.  The  science  of  what 
rule  augkt  to  be  made  operative  by  the  will  of  the  state  is  a 
different  thing ;  it  is  a  science  of  rules  regarded  only  as  existing, 
whether  operative  in  civil  society — that  is,  enforced — or  not.* 

A  rule  made  operative  by  the  authority  of  society,  or  of  the 
state,  is  a  rule  identified  with  the  expressed  will  of  society  or  of 
the  state.  The  will  of  the  state,  indicated  in  some  form  of  ex- 
pression,  is  thelaw^  the  subject  of  jtmaprudence,  and  no  natural 
rule  which  may  exist,  forms  a  part  of  the  law  unless  identified 
with  the  will  of  the  state  so  indicated.  What  the  state  wills  is 
the  conterminous  measure  of  kw ;  no  pre-existmg  rule  is  the 
measure  of  that  will.* 

§  6.  But  a  law  in  thejmmary  sense  must  be  founded  on  a 
recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  things  which  it  affects : — ^that  is, 
of  a  natural  law  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word :  for  a  rule 
founded  on  a  contradiction  of  the  nature  of  things  is  a  rule  im- 
possible to  be  executed,  or  cannot  subsist  as  a  rule.*  There 
fore,  all  laws  made  for  man  must  recognize  some  conditions  as 
the  conditions  of  his  existence ;  and  hence  a  recognition  of  his 
moral  nature,  or  of  a  necessity  in  his  nature  to  regard  actions  as 

*  Domat  indudea  sataral  law,  derived  by  a  priori  reasoning,  in  th4  Utm—^t  tab- 
ject  of  jnrispnidence ;  and  ipeaks  of  some  roles  as  b«ng  evident  without  reasoning, 
and  of  othen  which  leonire  reasoning  to  make  them  evident  Domat :  Civfl  Law. 
Treatise  on  Laws,  ch.  iL,  §1 — 87 ;  and  see  Bowver,  Univ.  Pnb.  Law,  pw  108.  In  this 
system,  the  mind  of  the  individual  jorist  determmes  the  law ;  it  is  his  iuhfeeiive  up* 
prehension  of  a  role  of  action :  and  only  that  role  which,  in  his  jodgment.  the  stale 
might  to  enforce.  Chanc.  D'Agoesaeao  approves  of  Domat's  sjrstem  in  this  remot : 
see  CEuvrei^  Tom.  I,  p.  646-6.  Mr.  Reddie,  Inqniries  EL  Ac,  p.  48,  says  of  Ka&tft 
Metaphysische  Anfangs  Grunde  der  Rechtdehre,  and  Fichte's  Grondlage  des  Nator- 
rechts,  that  **  they  established  in  Germany  the  complete  reooffnition  of  the  distinotUm 
between  ethics  and  law,  or  jorisprodence,  between  the  legality  and  the  morally  of 
human  actions."  But  Mr.  Reddie  sometimes  speaks  of  junsprudence  as  if  it  oompre- 
handed  the  science  of  what  ought  to  be  law ;  see  In^nes  EL  Aa,  pp.  24,  25. 

*  Savigny :  Heot  Rom.  Recht,  f  7.  TV. :  **  With  reference  to  this  quality  of  tbe 
law,  by  wnich  it  has  an  actual  determined  existence  in  reference  to  any  given  state  of 
things  in  which  it  may  be  appealed  to,  we  call  it  positive  law." 

*  Molloy  de  Jure  Marit.  B.  iii.,  o.  9,  f  1,  2.  Pufentef;  B.  L,  e.  6,  f  1.  Ca  Lit 
fo.  97,  b.  Lieber :  PoL  Eth.,  voL  L  p.  98,  249.  **Law  is  the  direct  or  indirect^  ex- 
plicit or  implied,  real  or  supposed,  positive  or  acquiesced  in  expression  of  the  will  of 
human  society  represented  in  the  state ;  or  it  is  the  public  uHll  of  a  part  of  human 
society  constituted  into  a  state."  Compare  Encyc.  Aju.,  voL  vii.,  Append.  Law,  ^^, 
by  Judfle  Story. 

*  Dig.  Lib.  L,  Tit*  17,  f  186.  Qusb  remm  nature  pohibentur  nulla  lege  confir- 
mate  sunt.  Co.  Lit.,  92  a.  ^  Lex  spectat  natum  ordinem,  the  law  reepecteth  the 
order  and  course  of  n^t^^  Lex  non  cosit  ad  impossibilia.  The  law  compels  no  man 
to  impossible  things.  The  aigument  «6  tfi^iofst6t/t  is  forcible  in  law.  Impossibile  est 
qpod  natum  rei  repugnat." 
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being  right  or  wrong,  is  neceasarilj  made,  as  the  recognityDn  of 
a  fact,  in  the  act  of  prescribing  a  law  for  him  founded  on  the 
idea  of  distingnishing  between  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  or  on 
the  existence  of  a  moral  obligation  in  the  rule ;  that  is,  an  obli- 
gation founded  on  his  mUure^  and  also  resulting  from  a  law  in 
the  primary  sense/  Now,  since,  in  point  of  fact,  all  laws,  en- 
joined bj  society  or  the  state,  have  been  founded  on  this  idea, 
the  law  prescribed  by  the  state  recognizes  the  existence  of  a 
natural  law  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  Icnv.* 

§  1.  But  since  the  state  makes  this  acknowledgment  of 
natural  law  by  classifying  or  distinguishing  certain  actions  as 
actions  to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done,  as  permissible  or  not  per^ 
missible,*  it  so  far  interprets  this  law  of  nature  by  asserting  it 

'WheweU:  Elements  of  Morality,  including  Polity,  B.  L,  c  4, 90.  "Ri^hUarenot 
law  only  nor  jostioe  only,  (meaning  by  law  the  law  of  society,  and  by  justice  tiial 
which  is  right,)  they  an  both  Law  and  Justice ;  Law*,  because  Justice ;  Justice  «z- 
preased  in  Law ;"  and  see  the  same,  §§  105,  106,  107.  Lieber :  PoL  Eth.,  B.  ii.,  §  81. 
**  The  state,  I  said,  is  founded  on  the  relations  of  right ;  it  is  a  jural  society,  as  a 
church  is  a  religious  society,  an  insurance  company  a  financial  association ;  tiie  idea 
of  the  just,  and  the  action  founded  upon  the  idea  cidled  justice,  is  the  broad  foundation 
and  great  object  of  the  state."  The  same,  §§  88,  85 :  **  The  state  being  a  jural  society, 
and  rights  being  imaginable  betweea  mond  beings  only,  it  follows  that  the  state  has 
likewise  a  moral  character,  and  must  maintain  it"  The  word  jural  is  also  employed 
by  WheweU,  B.  i.,  o.  4,  90 :  **  By  the  a^ective  jural  we  shaU  denote  that  which  has 
reftfence  to  the  doctrine  of  rights  and  obligations ;  as  by  the  ac|jective  moral  we  denote 
that  which  has  re&renoe  to  the  doctrine  of  duties."  And  therefore,  the  state,  in  es- 
ooeiciFe  rules  of  action,  acts  juridiealfy.  The  term  juridical  is  common^ 
used  as  iF  sjnonymous  niihJHdieiaL  A  tribunal  in  acting  judicially,  necessarily,  also 
acts  joridically :  tiiat  is^  declares  what  is  justice  or  right.  But  the  state,  when  it  pio- 
mnlntes  laws,  promulgates  them  as  rules  of  right.  The  word  juridical  will  herein  be 
am^oyed  to  designate  the  declaration  of  /oac,  whether  made  by  the  legislative  or  the 
judicial  function. 

The  tarn  juridical  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  proTince  of  the  private  jurist : 
the  proper  word  for  which  isjuritliealf  (Ger.  juristisch.)  A  society  of  jurists  in  Eng- 
land have  called  themselves  *'  the  juridical  society."  In  the  French  version  of  Fald^s 
Juristische  Enoydopedie,  translated  Ency.  Juridique^  vii.,  note,  it  is  said :  *'  nous  avonf 
ordinaizement  toaduit  I'adjectif  aUemand^'urM^tscS  ^ax  juridique^  quoique  le  mot  firao^ais 
iignifiey  dans  I'usage  plutot  oe  qui  se  rapporte  h\&jur%€Scfion  que  ce  qui  se  rapporte  an 
droit  Nous  aurions  pu  souvent  le  remplacer  par  l^alf  mais  comma  il  est  nicessaire, 
smtovt  dans  un  expos6  de  prinoipes,  de  ne  pas  confondre  le  droit  et  la  loi,  nous  avons 
eviti  d*employer  I'un  pour  Tautn,  jwridiqve  (repondant  k  jurMfMoA,  rechUick)  et  Ugal 
(r^ondant  k  gtaddieK)* 

*  Reddle's  Inquiries  Elem.  &c.,  p.  9,  58.  There  are  noble  passages  in  the  writings 
of  Cioezo,  and  others,  which  are  frequently  cited  by  authors  who  base  juritnrudenee 
upon  ncUural  law;  (e.  g.  Cic.  De  Rep.  iii.,  22— the  passage  given  by  Lactantius,  Inst, 
vi.,  8;  Demosthenes  Or.  contra  Aristogit.  i.)  Whether  they  have  been  used  to  the 
pnxpoee  depends  entirely  on  the  definitions  assumed  for  these  words.  Their  force  differs 
essentially  as  they  are  used  either  in  a  legislative  or  a  judicial  point  of  view. 

*  Hobbet :  Leviathan,  De  Civitate,  c.  xxvL  Do  legibus  civilibua  "  Legem  igitur 
oivilem  sic  definio :  lex  civilis  unicuique  civi  e6t  regula  qua  civitos  verbo  scripto,  vel 
alio  quocunque  voluntatis  signo  idoi.eo,  ad  distiuctionem  boni  et  mali  uti  imperat." 

Ency.  Am.,  vol  viL,  p.  581.     Appendix  by  Judge  Story :  "  By  a  law  we  understand 
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to  b€^ accordant  with  those  disdnctionB/  The  maintenance  ol 
those  distinctions  being,  therefore,  the  will  of  the  state,  those 
whom  it  appoints  to  cany  out  its  will  are  bound,  from  their 
relations  to  the  state,  to  accept  and  enforce  those  distinctions,  as 
the  criterion  of  the  law  of  nature.  Judicial  tribunals  consti- 
tuted by  the  state,  must,  therefore,  in  interpreting  the  law,  re^ 
ceive  these  distinctions  as  the  exposition  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  as  the  highest  rule  to  which  they  can  refer.  The  natural 
law  is  included  in  the  law^  in  this  ordinary  sense,  only  so  far  as 
the  law  is  the  judgment  of  the  state  upon  what  shall  constitute 
right  or  wrong  action ;  and  it  is  immaterial,  for  the  judgment 
of  the  subordinate  tribunals,  whether  the  jurisprudence  which 
they  have  to  interpret  is  considered  to  admit,  in  theory,  the  ex- 
istence of  natural  law,  or  to  refer  all  rules  of  action  to  the 
authority  of  the  state ;  since,  supposing  it  to  admit  the  pre-ex- 
istence  of  natural  law,  as  a  rule  of  action,  it  assumes  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  given  by  the  state,  to  be  the  guide  for  legal 
decision.* 

ft  mle  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  power  of  ft  state  to  its  citizens  or  sol^jecta,  deeUring 
some  right,  enforcing  some  duty,  or  prohibiting  some  act" 

'  This  recognitioii  of  moral  obligation  in  jorisprndence  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  foundation  of  that  obligation,  as  a  question  of  Ethical  Philosophy.  It  is  im- 
material  in  jorisprndence  whether  the  law  of  nature  is  called  '*  moral  sense ;  oommon 
sense ;  understanding ;  mle  of  right ;  natural  justice ;  natural  equity  or  good  order ; 
truth ;  doctrine  of  election ;  repugnancy  to  nature,"  or  any  such  term.  Bentham,  in 
quoting  these  rarious  denominations  of  the  law  of  nature,  asserts  the  propriety  of  hit 
own  favorite  term,  **  the  law  of  utility,"  or  **  greatest  happiness  principle  :  "  which  is 
equally  vague,  as  the  description  of  a  rule  of  action,  until  some  legislator  is  assumed 
to  exist,  who  ahall  determine  what  is  umful^  or  what  is  the  greatett  happineu.  See 
Bentham's  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  li.,  14,  note.  And  compare  Austin :  Prov. 
Jnrisp.,  p.  188 ;  note,  p.  174  ;  Austin  being  of  tiie  same  ethical  schooL  Also,  Reddie's 
Inquiries  Elem.  Ac,  2d  ed.,  p.  64 — 72.  Utility  has,  in  fact,  always  been  recognized 
in  juridical  action  as  an  exponent  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be.  See  the  same,  p.  78 ; 
and  that  there  is  herein  no  real  inconsistency,  see  Mackintosh :  Progress  of  Ethical 
Philosophy. 

*  2  Dodson's  Adm.  Rep.,  The  Le  Louis,  247.  Speaking  of  the  slave-trade,  Lord 
Stowell  says :  *'  I  must  remember  that,  in  discusung  this  question,  I  must  consider  it, 
not  according  to  any  private  mcaral  apprehensions  of  my  own,  (if  I  entertained  them 
ever  so  sinc^sly,)  but  as  the  law  considers  it."  ...  (p.  249) :  "  An  act  must  be  legally 
criminal — ^I  say  legally  criminal  because  neither  this  court  -nor  any  other  can  carry 
its  private  apprehensions,  independent  of  law,  into  its  public  judgments  on  the  quality 
of  actions.  It  must  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  law  upon  that  subject ;  and  act- 
ing as  a  court  in  the  administration  of  law,  it  cannot  impute  criminality  to  an  act 
where  the  law  imputes  none.    It  must  look  to  the  legal  standard  of  morulity." 

Hobbes :  Leviath.,  o.  2G— **  Leges  naturse  et  leges  dviles  in  eadem  civitate  se  mutoo 
eontinent."  Mass6  Droit  Ck>mmer.,  Tom.  U,  42.  Scaocia  Tractat  de  Commer.  Quiest., 
V1L,  Par.  iL,  AmpL  U,  f  4,  19.    Hegel,  Gmndlinien  der  Philosophie  des  Bechta, 
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§  8.  Since  the  power  of  the  state,  or  of  societj,  is  assumed 
by  die  state  to  be  the  result  of  natural  law  in  the  signification 
either  of  a  necessary  condition  or  of  a  rule,  the  only  natural 
principles,  which  the  law  can  recognize  as  such,  are  those  which 
admit  the  existence  of  society,  as  natural ;  and  no  principles 
can  form  a  part  of  it  which  are  founded  upon  a  supposed  state 
of  nature,  anterior  or  opposed  to  society,  or  on  the  supposed 
law  of  such  a  state,  as  being  the  true  law  of  nature.^ 

§  9.  The  actual  conditions  of  human  existence  have  divided 
mankind  into  separate  communities  or  states,  each  called  sovereign^ 
because  each  exercises,  independently  of  the  rest,  those  powers 
of  society  which  are  essential  to  the  purposes  of  such  separate 
existence.' 

The  rules  of  action  prescribed  by  any  single  sovereignty  or 
state  are  known  to  the  individuals  under  its  dominion  as  the 
law^  in  the  ordinary  sense  (in  contradistinction  to  ethics) ;  or 
national  law  (commonly  termed  in  English,   municipal),*  as 

{  212 :  "  Im  pontiTen  Rechte  ist  dmher  das  wu  gesetzmSssig  itt,  die  Quelle  derEikent- 
dIm  detien  was  RedU  ist,  oder  eigentlich,  was  RMhtens  ist : " — 

This  propositioQ  is  ahnost  untranslatable  from  the  want  of  an  English  word  oor- 
reipoiiding  with  the  (German  Reeht^  Latin  Jm^  French  droit.  Law  being  used  not  to 
designate  that  only  but  what  is  meant  bj  ^e  Ger.  Oetett,  Lat.  lex,  Fr.  hL  (lieber^s 
Pol  £^  sect.  80,  n.).  The  passage  is  equivalent  to : — ^In  law — the  rule  identified 
wtth  the  win  of  the  state,  that  which  is  legal,  or  according  to  law,  (/ex,  lot,  Oesetz,)  is 
the  means  of  asoertaining  that  which  is  the  rule  of  right — the  jural  rule,  jut,  droitf 
Rttkt : — sod  n<^  vice  vena. 

The  American  laterature  on  the  Slavery  question  affords  numberless  instances,  in 
which  the  oonrerse  of  this  proposition  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  argument 

'SpiDosa:  Tractates  Politici,  cap.  il,  15.  Domat:  Loiz  Civ.  Tr,  oh.  ii.,  §2. 
Omsin:  Introd.  Hist.  Philo.,  p.  11 :  **In  the  place  of  primitive  society,  where  all  things 
were  in  eonfbsion,  man  created  a  new  society  upon  tiie  basis  of  one  single  idea,  that 
of  jnstioe.  Justice  established  constitutes  the  state.  The  use  of  the  state  is  to  cause 
justice  to  be  respected  by  means  of  force.  *  *  •  Henoe  arises  a  new  state  of  society, 
civil  and  political  society,  which  is  nothing  less  than  justice  acting  by  means  of  tiiat 
legftl  Older  which  the  state  represents." 

ProfesMxr  Foster^s  Introductoiy  Lecture  before  the  London  University.  Law  Maga- 
dne,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1852.  **If  asked,  therefore,  to  explain  the  expression  employed  at 
tile  outset — ^natural  law, — ^the  answer  would  be,  that  portion  of  moral  obligation  which 
is  enforceable  by  public  authority."  Comte  :  TV.  de  Legislation,  Liv.  L,  ch.  6.  Com- 
peie  Calhoun,  A  DisquUition  on  Government ;  Worlu,  voL  L,  p.  58. 

'  A  fact  assumed  in  every  system  of  jurisprudence.  Comp.  Lieber :  PoL  Eth.,  B.  ii., 
{  61.     Bla.  Com.,  voL  I,  Introd,  p.  42. 

*  This  portion  of  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  is  ordinarily  denominated  munieipai 
law  by  English  writers.  Blackstone  (Comm.  I.,  Introd.,  p.  44)  is  most  commonly  crted 
as  authority  for  its  use :  but  it  was  employed  by  English  lawyers  long  before  his  time, 
(lee  L  Yanghan,  R.  191,  anno  17,  Car.  ii.,)  to  siffuify  the  law  of  any  one  state  or 
nation ;  or,  what  is  commonly  called  "  the  law  of  the  land."  According  to  the  analogy 
cf  the  lanffuages  of  Continental  Europe  municipal  /ow  would  imply  the  local  law  of 
MBie  pdlitioal  body  less  than  a  state  or  nation — the  law  of  a  municipium,  a  town  or 
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proceeding  from  the  authority  of  a  gingle  polity  or  state,  and 
having  effect  pnly  within  the  territorial  limits  of  its  dominion, 
lliese  roles  may  or  may  not  be  consistent  with  the  law  of  natore, 
or  tme  principles  of  ethics,  but  in  being  prescribed  by  the 
highest  power  within  the  limits  of  snch  state,  and  constituting 
the  judgment  of  such  power  on  the  principles  and  effect  of 
natural  law,  they  must  be  taken,  within  those  limits,  in  all  legal 
or  judicial  considerations,  as  the  highest  rule  of  action. 

§  10.  Since  the  whole  variety  of  human  interests  and  action 
cannot,  from  their  nature,  be  distinctly  divided  among  and  in- 
cluded under  the  limits  of  different  states,^  the  powers  of  society, 
in  reference  to  such  interests  and  action  as  are  beyond  the  sepa- 
rate control  of  single  states,  can  only  be  exercised  among  states 
recognizing  no  superior  among  themselves,  by  a  united,  or  re- 
ciprocal reference  to  principles  of  antecedent  authority  and 
universal  obligation.  Tbey  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the  condi- 
tions of  man^s  existence  (a  law  in  the  secondary  sense),  and  to 
human  reasoning  in  regard  to  those  conditions,  as  giving  the 
only  law  (independent  of  agreements  which  themselves  rest  on 
that  law  for  their  obligation)  which  can  be  recognized  as  a  rule  of 
action  and  one  of  natural  origin — an  origin  distinct  from  their 
own  juridical  will.  But  because  they  recognize  no  superior 
among  themselves  in  determining  that  law  of  nature,  the  only 
exposition  of  it  which  can  have  /<'^7  force — that  is,'  a  force  like 


cHj,  oral  moft»  of  a  proriDce.  For  a  jnstificmtioa  of  thi*  vm  of  die  tenn  wtfh'owi 
Imm^  compare  Benthaiii*8  Horab  and  Leypslation,  cb.  xviiL,  2€l  Reddie*s  loqviiiaa 
4tc^  pp.  9a,  94,  23^  and  the  tame  antboi't  Hiitorieal  View  of  tlie  Law  of  Marit. 
Commerce,  pc  1. 

\^lth  jurists  wbo  hare  «ted  the  Latin  language.  Jm$  firilf  u  empilored  as  the  e^ni^ 
alent  of  that  which  b  heie  denominated  natitmal  law,  as  br  Grotins,  B.  et  P.  IVoleg^ 
{  1 :  *vTaa  civile,  are  Rnmannm,  rive  quod  enique  patriam  est  *^^  and  compare  Hobbeir 
dcfixutioa  of  nu  tirii^  (ante  §  7,  n.)  The  term  has  general  y  the  same  force  with 
the  clasucal  Roman  joiistt :  bat  it  was  also  aometimet  used  bj  them  in  other  senses 
••  will  be  fhowB  haeafto',  (chu  ir^)  and  compare  Smidi'a  I>ict.  Antiq^  Jra»  TIm 
name  ** civil  law  *  cannot  wril  be  given  to  that  which  is  herp  called  iMtianjl'Uw,  diiee 
it  is  alrea^r  ^^'*^  ^  indicate  the  Roman  law,  or  the  Roman  law  a*  genenDr  Recited 
in  Enrope,  in  contradistinction  with  English  common  law,  and  is  alaa  emploved  to 
designate  that  portion  of  the  law  which  does  nol  include  puutiT«,  or  the  a»-called 
^'crinunal'law. 

'  Boinrer :  Uarr.  Pnh.  Law,  pi  139 :  **  For  it  is  impoenUe  to  confine  the  cfiactsof 
Mnaipal'lawi  abeolutojy  widun  tiie  tcnitorics  cf  e^ch  state ;  and.  thercfore,  the  laws 
•f  dSftrent  eoontries  hn;««  poinia  of  eootact  which  arise  fivm  the  gcsKra]  iateroourse 
«f  ■ani  inil^  and  m^r  be  iMhcd  upon  as  a  neMMair  part  of  the  arheme  of  laws  whi^ 
l^dato  tttt  wufU,  dinded  as  it  M  into  indepKsdnt  nutioos  and 
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tibfifc  of  tis  laWy  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  above  defined — mnst 
be  that  which  has  been  allowed  by  snch  states;  each  con- 
Btitnting  an  independent  authority  in  ascertaining  the  true  prin* 
ciples  of  that  law.^ 

From  this  mutual  acknowledgment  of  principles  of  natural 
law,  and  the  agreement  of  sovereign  states  founded  on  them, 
arises  that  which  is  properly  called  intematumal  law,  in  respect 
to  its  objects  and  jurisdiction,  but  oftener,  perhaps,  the  ^^  law  of 
nations : ''  a  name  usually  taken  to  be  more  appropriate  because 
the  term  may  mean  either  a  law  of  which  nations  are  the 
authors,  or  one  of  which  oations  are  the  subjects.  And,  indeed, 
this  law  limits  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  extends,  the  action 
or  authority  of  separate  nations  and  sovereignties ;  but  while  it 
derives  its  force  and  origin  mainly  from  principles  necessarily 
acknowledged  among  nations  as  having  the  character  of  a  pre- 
existent  natural  law,  it  still  is  made  to  have  the  effect  or  actual 
force  of  law  by  the  action  of  those  nations,  since  each  claims  an 
equal  right  to  define  or  interpret  the  supposed  natural  law, 
equivalent  to  equal  power  of  legislation.* 

§  11.  When  this  international  law  or  law  of  nations  is  viewed 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  between  nations  or  states  as  the  subjects  of 

*  7  Crucli,  18&-7.  Marshall,  J.  Bentham  (Morals  and  Legist,  o.  19,  §  2)  pro- 
potad  to  use  intanmtioiiallaw  in  this  sense,  following  lyAguessean,  (CEuy.,  T.  i.,  p.  445,) 
writing,  1757  and  Dr.  Zoneh,  1650,  who  distinguished  jus  inter  gentes  from  fta  get^ 
Hum;  see  Reddie:  Elem.  International  Law;  Wheaton's  I.  L.;  Wildman*s  Listitntes 
of  do. ;  FcbUz,  Droit  International  PriT6,  §  1. 

BL  Com.,  B.  L :  Intro.,  p.  43,  B.  iy.,  67.  Snarez :  De  Legibus,  etc.  Lib.  ii.,  c.  2,  9. 
**  Ntrnqnam  enim  dvitates  sunt  sibi  tam  snfficientes  qnam  indigeant  mutno  jnyamine  et 
sodetate,  Interdnm  ad  mi^orem  ntilitatem,  interdnm  ob  neoessitatem  moralem.  Hao 
igitctr  ratione  indigent  aliquo  jnre  qno  dirigantar  et  recte  ordinentor  in  hoc  genere  socio- 
tatis.  Et  qnamyb  magna  ex  parte  hoc  fiat  per  rationem  natnralem  non  tamen  sofficien- 
ter  et  immediate  quoad  omnia,  ideoque  specialia  jnra  poterant  nsu  eamndem  gentium 
introdncL*  Whewell:  EL  of  MoraL  <fcc.,  B.  II.,  ch.  yL,  §  214.  "But  the  general 
raks  and  analogies  of  natural  /tcs  lead  to  determinations  of  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  nations  which  form  a  bodj  of  acknowledged  law.  This  bodj  of  law  is  Jut  inter 
genieg^  and  ma/  be  termed — ^International  Jus/* 

s  Pnfiindorf :  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens.,  L  2,  c  iii.,  §  7.  Grotius  :  B.  et  P. 
Proleg.,  §  17.  **  Et  hoc  jus  est  quod  gentium  dicitur,  quoties  id  nomen  a  jure  natural! 
distinffutmns."  Grotius  here  refers  to  intematianal  law,  the  law  of  which  nations  are 
the  simjects,  and  arises  from  their  consent — "  ita  inter  ciyitates,  aut  omnes  aut  plerasque, 
ex  consensu  jura  qujedam  nascipotuerunt" — in  the  same  section,  defining  this  ftM^«n- 
tium.  In  other  places,  Grotius  speaks  of  the  term  jut  gentium  as  being  used  ^r  what 
he  caUMfm  natmraU,  as  eh.  i,  §  14 — **jus  naturale,  quod  ipsum  quoque  gentium  dici 
solet ;  *  m  same  chapter,  §  11,  1,  he  notices  the  distinction  n^e  in  the  Roman  law  be- 
tween/iM  ntUmraU  wbA jut  gentium^  considering  it  as  out  of  use,  **  usum  yix  uUum  habei* 
The  neoessitj  of  preserring  each  of  these  significations  ot  jut  gentium  will  be  shown 
hereinafter  in  this  chuvlsr  and  in  the  second* 
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that  law,  and  is  compared  with  the  mnnieipal  law  of  any  one 
of  those  states  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  superior  and  inferior, 
which  is  a  pre^xistent  condition  of  law  in  the  sense  of  a  rule 
of  action :  or,  in  other  words,  when  its  authority  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one  state  as  the 
rule  of  action  within  its  own  dominion  or  national  limits,  it  is 
at  once  seen  that  the  international  law,  in  this  point  of  view,  is 
not  strictly  a  lam;  since  the  mutual  independence  of  nations 
precludes  the  idea  of  that  relative  superiority  and  inferiority.* 
It  is  only  a  rule  of  moral  obligation  for  nations  or  states  in  their 
political  existence.'  But  so  far  as  this  international  law  affects 
the  actions  of  individuals,  and  is  enforced  by  the  authority  of 
some  state,  it  becomes  a  law  in  the  strict  sense,  and  at  the  same 
time  becomes  identified  with  municipal  law,  in  becoming  a  part 
of  the  law  enforced  by  a  state  within  its  own  domain  or  national 
jurisdiction. 

§  12.  It  is  only,  therefore,  as  a  law  between  states,  as  its  sub- 
jects, tliat  international  law  has  a  separate  existence  from  muni- 
cipal law :  and  in  this  application  of  the  international  law  it 
receives  the  name  of  a  law  only  by  way  of  analogy :  that  is,  it 
is  only  analogous  to  a  law  in  the  proper  sense.  When  inter- 
national law  is  enforced  by  some  state  within  its  own  national 
limits,  as  a  law  in  the  strict  sense,  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
the  municipal  law  only  by  its  having  a  different  application  and 
effect.  Its  legal  authority,  whenever  it  acts  as  a  law  in  the 
proper  sense,  is  identified  with  that  of  some  municipal  (national) 
law,  or  the  law  prevailing,  territorially,  under  the  exclusive 
dominion  of  some  nation.* 

§  13.  The  distinction  thus  made  in  the  law,  of  being  inter- 
national and  municipal,  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  the  various 
nature  of  its  jurisdiction,  or  the  variety  in  the  objects  and 
interests  which  it  affects,  and  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  its 
origin,  as  either  in  the  associated  or  separate  authority  of  nations 
or  states.    And,  though  this  distinction  is  not  founded  upon  a 

'  Bayneval :  Inttit  da  droit  do  la  natare  et  des  gens,  note  10,  dn  1  Ur^  p.  tuL 
Wheaton :  Intemat.  Law,  p.  17.    D'Agnessean :  CEuvrea,  Tom.  L,  p.  445. 

'  Reddie :  Hiitor.  View  L.  of  Marit  Com.,  p.  24.  Hence  called  by  Anftin :  Pror. 
Jnriap.,  p.  207,  a  law  o£  "  pontiTe  morality." 

*  Reddle's  Liqoirief  in  InternatioDal  Law,  2d  ed.,  p.  412,  460. 
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difference  in  the  origin  of  the  law,  as  being  in  part  derived  from 
natural  principles,  or  principles  of  ethics,  and  in  part  from  the 
will  of  society,  neither  does  it  imply  a  denial  of  the  moral  fonn* 
dation  of  either  of  these  divisions  of  the  law  in  the  obligation 
of  natural  rules  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  each  of  these 
manifestations  of  the  power  of  society  rather  asserts  their  exist- 
ence and  authority :  justifying  that  power  on  the  ground  that 
Aose  rules  are  made  efficacious  by  such  manifestation/ 

The  international  law,  otherwise  called  ^'  the  law  of  nations," 
in  the  sense  of  a  rule  of  which  states  are  the  subjects,  as  well  as 
&e  municipal  law  of  any  one  state,  may  or  may  not  be  consistent 
with  the  true  dictates  of  natural  reason,  or  what  ought  to  be 
received  among  all  nations  as  natural  law.  Each  of  these  divi- 
sions of  the  law  has  changed,  while  constantly  plaiming  to  agree 
with  those  principles.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  specula- 
tive opinions  of  philosophers,  natural  law,  or  right,  has  always 
been  confessed  by  states  and  jurists  to  exist,  and  to  be  of  con- 
stant obligation ; '  but  has  had  effect  as  law^  in  the  sense  of  the 
subject  and  guide  of  judicial  decision,  only  so  far  as  acknow- 
ledged by  sovereign  powers,  nations,  or  states. 

§  14.  It  is  not  here  denied  that  the  true  law  of  nature,  the 
imchangeable  dictates  of  just  reason,  being,  by  the  supposition, 
co-existent  with  the  nature  of  man,  must  be  constantly  binding 
on  all  mankind,  independently  of  the  provisions  of  human  law.  * 
The  nature  of  the  mind  being  such  that  man  is  capable  of  moral 
choice  independently  of  all  earthly  power.  *  The  agreement  of 
the  human  law  with  the  natural  or  divine  precepts  must  in  each 
case  be  a  question  which  each  person,  subject  to  both,  must  de- 
termine in  his  own  conscience  for  himself;  though  the  human 
law  may  not  allow  his  decision  to  have  any  practical  effect  in 

'  Compiure,  on  this  question,  PhiUimore :  Internat.  Law,  Introduction,  and  ch.  iii. 

«  Lieber:  PoL  Eth.,  B.  1,  §  89,  40,  41.  Bowyer:  Uniy.  Public  Law,  eh.  ir.  Red- 
die^t  Inquiries  Elem.  &c.,  p.  9,  6S. 

*  Austin :  Pror.  of  Jurisp.,  p.  2S0,  n.  4.  "All  the  older  writers  on  the  so-called 
law  of  nations  incessantly  blend  and  confound  international  law  as  it  u,  with  inter- 
national law  as  it  ougki  to  be  ;  with  that  indeterminate  something  which  thej  suppose 
it  wmtld  be,  if  it  conformed  to  that  indeterminate  something  which  they  style  the  law 
of  nature." 

Von  Martens  was  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  ayoiding  this 
eonfnsion.  See  Martens:  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  i.  Reddie :  Inq.  in  International  Law, 
eh.  ii  ;  and  Austin,  continuation  of  note  cited. 

«  Lieber's  PoL  Eth.,  B.  iv.,  c.  2. 
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excusing  a  yiolation  of  its  own  provisions ;  it  being  essential  to 
its  own  existence  tbat  it  should  itself  decide  as  to  snch  agree- 
ment, and  enforce  its  own  commands  withont  regard  to  any 
other  judgment.  And  in  this  respect  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  individual  opposes  to  the  will  of  the  state  his  single  judg- 
ment of  the  natural  law,  or  refers  to  a  recognized  bodj,  or 
church,  as  authoritative  in  such  questions.  The  authority  of 
such  church  in  matters  of  latOy  resting  on  its  being  supported 
by,  or  identified  with,  the  supreme  power  of  the  state ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  such  identification,  acting  on  the  individual  by 
his  voluntary  choice,  or  the  judgment  of  his  conscience.* 

§  16.  Municipal  law,  according  to  Blackstone's  definition,  if 
**  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a 
State,  commanding  what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is 
wrong."  The  latter  clause  of  this  definition  has  been  criticised 
as  superfluous,  if  that  be  right  which  the  supreme  power  may 
call  such ;  or  inconsistent,  in  denying  the  supremacy  of  that 
called  supreme,  by  implying  another  legal  criterion  of  right 
than  its  own  judgment.  And  in  Blackstone's  analysis  of  this 
definition,  speaking  of  "the  declaratory  part" — "declaring 
what  is  right,  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong,"  he  says,  "  it  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature  as  on 
the  will  of  the  legislature." 

The  supreme  power  in  the  state  must  necessarily  be  absolute, 
in  being  subject  to  no  judge.*  It  may  give  to  its  own  will  the 
name  of  right,  and  enforce  it  as  law ;  but  as  the  essential  con« 
ditions  of  man's  nature,  and  the  ends  of  society,  must  always  be 
the  same, — to  support  which  states  exist,  a  violation  or  denial 
of  their  existence  would  be  to  the  same*  degree  a  destruction  of 
the  basis  of  the  state,  and  would  free  the  individual  subject  from 
the  obligation  of  obedience.  The  limits  of  the  definition  are  a 
question  of  political  ethics  rather  than  any  part  of  a  view  of 
tfie  law ;  which  should  be  a  statement  of  what  isj  rather  than 

'  IVAgaeaseaii :  CEuv.,  Tom.  L,  p.  68S.  There  are,  of  oonne,  many  writers  who 
might  be  cited  against  this  view.  Compare  Bowjer^s  tjniy.  Pub.  Law,  p.  78— -S7. 
Bunsen's  Signs  of  the  Times,  ch.  ▼. 

'  Lessee  of  Livingston  v.  Moore  and  others,  7  Peters  R.,  546.  Johnson  J. — **  The 
power  existing  in  every  body  politic  is  an  absolute  despotism.**  Paley :  Mor.  and  PoL 
PhiL,  B.  vi,  a  6.    Bodin :  Repub.,  B.  I,  c.  8.    Austin:  Prov.  Jnr.,  p.  295. 
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of  iohai  ought  tohe;^  for  which  purpose  the  abridged  definition 
ia  comprehensiYe  enough — ^^  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  action 
prescribed  bj  the  highest  power  of  a  state  ;"*  not  regarding  it 
as  capable  of  being  wrong :  that  is,  not  judging  it  by  any  rule 
oat  of  itself.* 

§  16^  The  supreme  power  of  a  state,  or,  more  correctly,  the 
person  or  persons  holding  that  power,  may  always  claim  to  inter- 
pret their  own  legislation  by  a  reference  to  natural  law,  as  hav- 
ing been  always  the  guide  and  exponent  of  their  intention.  And 
in  every  sovereign  nationality  this  power  must  exist,  and  be 
somewhere  vested.  Such  interpretation  from  the  source  of  the 
law  is  practically  identified  with  the  sovereign  act  of  legisla- 
tion. But  the  administrators  of  the  law,  as  subordinates  of  this 
sovereign  pdwer,  or  of  its  possessors,  either  executive  or  judicial, 
cannot  assume  to  themselves  the  right  of  annulling,  by  a  de- 
cision under  the  law  of  nature  appealing  to  their  consciences, 
the  decrees  of  that  soyereignty  which  givee  them  their  powers, 
and  determines  the  limits  of  their  judgment.*  And  where,  by 
the  law  of  that  sovereign  will,  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation 
18  delegated  to  limited  governments,  the  possessors  of  legisla- 
tive power  cannot  alter  the  limits  assigned  to  them  on  grounds 
derived  from  the  law  of  nature.'  So  far,  however,  as  the 
supreme  power  adopts  the  natural  law  in  the  expression  of  its 
own  will,  and,  which  is  essential  to  such  adoption,  refers  to  a 
settled  interpretation  of  it,  it  becomes  municipal,  or  inter- 
national law,  and  the  rule  for  private  action  and  judicial  de- 
cision.* 

^  Qnid  »t  jnrii,  Don  quid  nt  jostiiiii  ant  ii^jostom.    Anitiii:  Prar.  Jnr.,  p.  27S. 

'  Krof  8  Comm.,  Led  zx^  pr,  **  Municipal  law  is  a  role  of  civil  condnet  pr»- 
«dbed  hj  the  foprtroe  power  of  a  state." 

'  Co.  Lit,  fo.  110,  a :  Of  the  power  of  Pariiament,  "  Qne  il  est  de  tres  grand  honor 
•I  jostice,  et  qne  nnl  doit  imaginer  chose  dishonorable  ^  cites  PL  Com.,  898,  b.  Doctor 
and  Stadent,  ca.  66,  foL  164.  Compare  a  sommazy  of  yarions  anthorities  on  this 
point  in  Comment  on  Const  and  Stat  Law,  by  E.  F.  Smith,  ch.  yii. 

«  Baooo's  Essays,  57.  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  DaUas,  89a  Kanf  s  W.,  yd.  L,  Essay 
OB  tiie  Facoltieik 

*  Forteecne :  de  Landibns,  eh.  ziii. 

*  Anstm :  Proy.  of  Jnrispmdence  Determined,  p.  178.  "  The  portion  of  the  posi- 
liva  law,  which  is  parcel  of  the  lam  of  nature  (or,  in  the  language  of  the  classical 
jnista^  whidi  b  parcel  of  the  JuMoenHum)  is  often  supposed  to  emanate,  eyen  as  posi- 
th<s  law,  from  a  diyine,  or  natural  sonroe.  But  (admitting  the  distinction  ot  positiya 
l«w  bto  law  natural  and  law  positive)  it  is  manifest  that  Uw  natural,  consideied  as  a 
portkni  of  positiye,  is  the  ereatore  of  human  soyereigns,  and  not  of  the  Divine  monarch. 
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§  17.  If  natural  law  were  to  be  recognized  in  jnrispradenoe 
as  a  role  existing  anterior  to  the  will,  and  independent  of  the 
action  of  states,  or  society,  the  portion  of  law  which  is  confessed 
to  originate  solely  in  the  will,  or  decree  of  states,  might  properly 
be  distinguished  in  jurisprudence  as  a  separate  division  of  law.^ 
When  this  distinction  is  made,  such  portion  ia^  known  as  posi- 
tive law ;  which  designation  is  proper  for  the  purpose  when  the 
term  is  understood  to  refer  only  to  the  origin  of  that  portion  in 
the  will  of  the  state."  But  if  tlie  term  positive  is  used  to  ex- 
press the  authoritative  nature  of  the  law,  no  one  part  of  the  law 
is  more  entitled  to  the  term  than  another ;  it  is  all  equally  au- 
thoritative, whether  a  rule  of  natural  origin,  or  originating  in 
the  autonomous  decree  of  the  state.  If  the  term  is  used  to  mean 
that  which  is  determined  upon  by  the  state  as  its  will, — set,  set- 
tled xi^ouy  posittcSy — ^positive  law  includes  all  law  recognized  as 
a  judicial  rule,  or  the  law  in  the  sense  herein  before  given  as  the 
ordinary  sense,  viz.,  those  rules  of  action  which  are  enforced 
by  the  authority  of  the  state.*  Some  term  is  necessary  to  ex- 
press a  rule  originating  in  the  decree  of  the  state,  and  since  this 
term  positive  Imo  is  commonly  used  to  distinguish  such  law 
from  rules  of  natural  origin  enforced  by  the  state,  and  is  also 
used  to  express  the  whole  of  law  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  term 
positive  law  has  become  a  somewhat  ambiguous  one.  Positive 
law  is  now  used  by  the  best  authors  to  signify  every  rule  that  is 
law.  Jurisprudence  is  defined  by  Austin  as  being  the  science 
of  positive  law ;  that  is,  the  science  of  what  the  rule  given  or 

To  say  that  it  emanates  as  poffltive  law  from  a  Divine,  or  natoral  source,  is  to  confoond 
positive  law  with  law  whereon  it  is  fashioned,  or  with  law  wherennto  it  conforms." 

*  Grotins:  B.  et  P.,  Lih.  i.,  c  i.,  iz.  '*  1.  Est  et  teitia  jnris  significatio  qpm  idem 
ralet  quod  lex,  qnoties  vox  legis  largissime  snmitnr,  ut  sit  regnla  actnum  moraliun 
ohligans  ad  id  quod  rectnm  est,  etc.  "  2.  Jnris  ita  accepti  optima  partitio  est  qns 
apnd  Aristotelem  exstat,  nt  mt  aliud  jns  natorale,  alind  voluntarinm,  qnod  ille  legitimmn 
Tocat,  legis  vocahnlo  strictius  posito :  interdnm  et  rh  iy  ra{ei,  oonstitutnm.  Idem  dii-> 
crimen  apnd  Hehneos  reperire  est,"  etc.  ^ 

Hugo :  EncTclopasdia,  p.  16,  no.  2,  takes  jns  oonstitutnm,  or  quod  ipse  populns  sihi 
constituit,  for  the  Latin  term  corresponding  to  what  is  in  the  text  called /msAim  law. 
Snares :  De  Legibus  etc..  Lib.  L,  o.  8,  sec.  18. 

*  Compare  Neal  «.  Farmer,  9  Georgia  R.,  575. 

D*Agnes8eau :  (Euvres,  Tom.  i,  p.  260.  *'  An  milieu  d'nn  grand  nombre  de  loix 
positives  foumies  par  les  moenrs  des  Peuples,  ou  par  la  volont6  Souyeraioe  du  Legis- 
lateur.*'    But  in  uie  same  voL,  pi  447,  natural  is  discriminated  firom  poritwe  law. 

'  1  Vaughan  R.,  191,  (anno  19  Car.  11.^  '*  For  the  freehold  is  not  a  natural  tfaii^ 
but  hath  its  essence  by  the  positive  municipal  law  of  the  kingdom." 
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allowed  by  the  state  ia^  The  science  of  what  atight  to  be  Hie 
role  ifl  the  science  of  political  ethics. ' 

§  18.  If  jurispradence  is  taken  to  be  the  science  of  law  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  only  (which  involves  the  relation  ot 
a  snperior  and  inferior,  §  1),  it  is  the  science  of  the  law  of  a 
single  nation  only,  i.  e.y  the  science  of  some  one  municipal^  or, 
more  correctly,  of  some  one  national  law ;  *  and  the  vrUer- 
national  law  is  known  in  jurisprudence  only  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  some  one  such  national  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
international  law  is  known  in  jurisprudence  only  as  it  may  be 
applied  by  one  national  source  of  law  to  relations  of  private 
persons  which  grow  out  of  the  existence  of  other  nations ;  since 
international  law  is  not  law  in  the  strict  sense,  except  as  it  may 
be  enforced  by  some  one  nation  (ante,  §  12).  The  term  general^ 
or  univeraal  jurisprudence^  would  signify  only  the  aggregated 
science  of  different  systems  of  nation^  or  municipal  law. 

§  19.  But  since  the  jurisprudence  of  each  state  (as  a  conse- 
quence of  its  jural  character)  recognizes  natural  reason  as  a  rule 
<tf  intrinsic  force,*  and  in  its  municipal  and  international  law 

*  SaTigny :  H«Qt.  Rom.  Recht,  §  6.  Austin :  Prov.  Jmisp.,  p.  181,  and  notes : 
also,  p.  197,  mnd  onfe,  p.  11,  n.  3.  Mackeldey,  bj  Kanfmann :  Introd.,  §§  8,  9,  and 
tiw  noteSi  distingniwhing  the  philosophj  of  positive  law  from  j>hilosophical  lair.  Com- 
pai«  Doetoc  and  Stodent,  ch.  17. 

Jari^[»nidence  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  the  science  of  abstract  right.  Long's 
Discourses,  (Law  Lib.,  N.  S.,  yoL  44,)  p.  5.  "  Jurispradence  is  the  science  of  right** — 
Brande't  Diet  Mr.  Gushing  (Introd.  to  tiie  Study  of  the  Roman  Law,  Boston,  1 854,  p.  6) 
takes  it  in  the  sense  of  the  application  of  law  to  particular  cases ;  and,  in  p.  168,  gives 
it  the  sense  of  unwritten  law,  common  law,  and  judicial  law :  he  also  uses  the  term 
"jurisprudential  *  as  synonymous  with/imrf.  With  the  French  lawyers, /urupnoience  is 
eontrasted  with  the  Mt,  Prqjet  (of  the  Code  Civil),  Discours  preliminaire,  p.  xix.  *  * 
**  On  ne  pent  pas  plus  se  passer  de  jurisprudence  que  de  lois  "  Foelix,  Dr. :  Int  Pr., 
pi  882.  **  Lois  positives  et  jurisprudence."  Mr.  Reddie  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  the 
iHiole  natioiial  law  of  some  state,  or  the  whole  of  that  rule  of  action  which  is  applied 
wftfiin  a  certain  national  domain.  Reddie  :  Inq.  EL  &».,  oh.  v.  Law  Review,  Lon- 
don, Not.,  1856,  p.  128 :  '*  Some  term  is  necessary  to  denote  the  science  of  law,  and 
wv  sliaU  so  employ  the  word  jurisprudence."  *  *  *  **  By  law  is  here  understood 
podtive  law, — that  is,  the  law  existing  by  position,  or  the  law  of  human  enactment 
Jiisprndenee  is  ^e  science  of  positive  law,"  &c.,  citing  Snares :  de  Leg.  etc.,  L.  i., 
ek  108,  socia 

'  ^For  the  wisdom  of  the  law-maker  is  one,  and  of  a  lawyer  is  another.*'  Bacon : 
Adr.  Learn..  W<Mrlu,  Am.  Ed.,  1  v.,  238. 

'  Falok  !  Jurist  Enoy.,  §  11,  (French  tr.)  **  Comme  le  droit  prend  naissance  dans 
la  volont6  collective  d*une  society  civile,  il  doit  y  avoir  autant  de  droits  qu*il  existe  de 
■odMs  civiles  on  d'etata" 

*  Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  pp.  84,  85.  WhewelPs  Elements  Mor.  &c.,  B.  H., 
elk  Ti.,  §  8ia     *'  Since  in  aU  nations  the  definitions  of  rights  and  obligations  are  in- 

~  to  be  right  and  just,  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  much  that  is  common 
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applies  that  reason  to  the  unalterable  conditions  of  hnman  ex* 
istence,  thus  recognizing  the  law  of  nature,  in  the  primary  and 
secohdarj  senses  of  the  word  law,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
some  principles  or  rules  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  law 
of  many  different  states :  and  these  rules,  so  found  to  obtain 
generally,  may  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  law  of  any 
one  state  by  their  extent;  that  is,  by  their  being  generally 
recognized  and  enforced  by  the  several  possessors  of  the  power 
of  society.  And  though  the  whole  law  of  each  nation  is  judi- 
cially tdken  to  be  conformable  to  natural  reason,^  those  princi* 
pies,  when  thus  known  by  their  general  extent,  may  be  judicially 
considered  founded  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  exists 
ence,  and  therefore  be  judicially  taken  as  having  universal 
application  in  all  countries,  and  under  the  sovereign  authority 
of  every  nation.*  They  may  be  considered,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  any  one  country,  as  natural  principles ;  not  only  be- 
cause recognized  by  the  national  law,  but  because  founded  on 
the  general  reasoning  of  men  living  in  the  social  state.*  They 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  subject  of  a  jurisprudence 
distinct  from  that  of  any  one  nation — a  general,  or  universal 
jurisprudence ;  general,  or  universal,  because  historically  known 
to  prevail  among  all  nations,  or  among  the  more  powerful  and 
enlightened.* 


in  the  views  mod  detenninatioD  of  all  natioiis  on  the  snbjeet  That  which  if 
mon  in  tb^  detomination  of  all  nationi  reipecting  rights  and  obligatioaf  is  oalM 
Ju»  Katurm^  or  Ju»  OtnHum.  That  which  is  peculiar  to  the  law  of  a  particular  stata^ 
or  oity^  is  called  Jui  dviUf  or  Jm$  Municipale,  We  maj  distingnish  these  two  kindi 
of  Jns  as  Natural  Ju»  and  National  Jui."    Also,  the  same,  B.  tL,  c  i,  §  lld9. 

'  Ayliffe's  Pandects,  p.  & 

'  De  Tocqnerille :  Dem.  in  Am.,  tqL  il,  p.  S4.  "A  general  law — which  heart  tiie 
name  of  Justice — has  been  made  and  sanctioned,  not  onlj  bj  a  mwjontj  of  this  or 
that  people,  but  by  a  migoritj  of  mankind.  *  *  *  A  nation  may  be  consideied 
in  the  light  of  a  jury  which  is  empowered  to  represent  society  at  lai^  and  to  a}^lj 
the  great  and  general  law  of  Justice." 

hk  Bowyei's  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  ch.  iv^  where,  jurisprudence  is  exhibited  by  the 
a  priori  method,  following  Domat,  univertal  jurisprudence  is  equivalent  to  poUtioal 
ethios.  DupoDoeau  on  Jurisdiction,  pp.  126, 128,  recommending  the  study  of  "gen- 
eral jurispmdenoe,"  which,  he  sayi^  is  part  of  the  common  law,  and  which  he  laments 
**  has  fallen  too  much  into  ne^ect,"  does  not  distingnish  it  from  "  universal  justioe  **— 
"the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  wrong." 

'  Aristot :  Rhet,  L.  i.,  o.  la  15.    Reddle's  Inq.  Elem.,  in,,  85-87. 

*  Here  universal  juxii^irudenoe  is  derived  by  reasoning  a  ^ostoriort,  according  to 
Gvotivs*  method;  and,  so  derived,  it  has  no  neoeoary  identity  with  thai  derived 
mpriorif  in  tiie  manner  poiraed  by  Domat,  (see  Loix  civiles ;  Tr.  des  Loix,  and  tiha 
■Bounaiy  given  by  Bowyer,  Univ.  PoK  Law,  pi  S8,)  and  also  by  Pnfendor^  and  oth«i% 
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§  90.  The  term  law  of  nationBy  jus  gentivm^  had  been  origi- 
nallj  employed  by  the  Boman  jurists  to  designate  legal  princi- 
ples having  this  general  extent,  before  it  became  applied  to  that 

it  Mannmg ;  «.  GomiD.  Wxitors  OD  intemstimial  law,  or  the  law  of  natioDiy  in  iho  laina 
Knse,  maj  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  who  derire  it  a  priori  are,  however, 
pnperiy  speeJdiig,  writers  on  tM/a ;  those  only  who  derive  it  a  potteriori  are  writers 
«i  lam.  Law  determined  in  the  manner  porsned  bj  the  last  is  ddived  by  the  inductive 
method,  or  empirically,  in  the  language  of  the  German  writers.  (For  a  similar  disdnc- 
tioD  among  writers  on  political  and  religions  systems,  compare  La  Mennais :  Essai  snr 
rindifference  &c.,  Tom.  ii.,  p.  158.  De  Maistre :  Soirees  de  St  Petenbnig,  Tom.  L, 
p280.) 

Bowyei^a  Comm.  on  Mod.  Civil  Law,  Lond.,  1848,  p.  26.  "  The  Romans  give  the 
rsaaon  c«  the  nniversality  of  what  they  call  the  law  of  nations  in  these  words, — quod 
natoralis  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  oonstitnit  Bnt  the  civilians  of  modem  times 
have  drawn  their  dasrification  ftmn  the  reason  of  the  alleged  universality  of  the  law, 
and  not  from  that  nniversality  itself,  which,  owing  to  the  ignoranoe  of  some  nations^ 
does  not  in  point  of  fiict  exist  That  reason  is,  because  the  obligatory  force  of  the  law 
is  pointed  out  by  the  mental  faculties  of  man.  This  umvenaDy  obligatory  law  (thou^ 
not  universally  observed)  is  called  natural  law,  and  ib  tims  defined  by  Grotius,*'  &c., 
citing  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  L,  c.  L,  §  10.  i  Now  Grotius  clearly  distinguishes  in  §  12,  of  the 
same  chapter,  between  these  hpo  methotU  of  ascertaining  the  law ;  and  thou^  he  is 
the  leading  author  following  the  inductive  method,  he  still  attributes  its  authority, 
wbea  ascertained,  to  nature,  or  to  the  Creator,  not  to  the  will  of  political  states.  The 
question,  what  rules  do  the  mental  faculties  of  man  declare  to  be  obligatoiy  ?  is  solved 
1^  the  history  of  man*s  exercise  of  his  mental  faculties,  and  not  by  the  mental  faculties 
of  the  individual  jurist  Mr.  Reddie  adheres  to  what  may  be  called  the  early  Roman 
school,  and  insists  that  the  modem  civilians  have  erred  so  far  as  they  have  derived 
their  jus  gentium  a  priori.  Showing,  too,  that,  in  fact,  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature,  as  unfolded  l^  Pufendorf,  Cocceius,  Wolf,  and  others,  are  little  else  than  propo> 
sitions  taken  from  the  Roman  law ;  stripped  of  all  that  identified  them  with  the 
watioffiil  system  of  the  Romans.  (Reddie*s  Inq.  Elem.  &C.,  74-76,  81.)  Gravina  de- 
clares, De  Ortn  &c.,  L.  i,  Princip. :  **  Quoniam  nihil  alind  est  jus  civile,  nisi  naturalis 
ad  Romante  ReipubUcsB  institutioneill  relata,  Romanisque  moribus  et  Uteris  explicata 
ratio,"  etc 

Bentham :  Moral  and  Leg.,  ch.  xviL  *'  Of  what  stamp  are  the  works  of  Grotius, 
Puiendorf,  and  Burlamaqui  ?  Are  they  political  or  ethical,  historical  or  judicial,  ex- 
positoiy  or  censorial  ?  Sometimes  one  thing,  sometimes  another ;  they  seem  hardly 
to  have  settied  the  matter  with  themselves.  A  defect  this,  to  which  all  books  must 
almost  unavoidably  be  liable  which  take  for  their  subject  the  pretended  Umo  of  nature ; 
an  obscure  phantom,  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  those  who  go  in  chase  of  it,  points 
sometimes  to  maamere^  sometimes  to  lava$;  sometimes  to  what  law  u,  sometimes  to 
what  It  augkt  to  is.'*  And  the  author  here  refers  to  ch.  iL,  14,  of  the  same  work,  and 
his  note  to  the  passage,  which  is  herein  before  cited,  p.  6 ;  and  compare  Morhof  s 
Polyhistor,  vol.  ilL,  Lib.  vi,  a  1.    De  Jurispradentiss  umversalis  Scriptoribus. 

Grotius  is  not,  indeed,  altogether  constant  to  the  method  indicated  in  the  passage 
referred  ta  Grotius :  B.  et  P.,  ch.  i.,  12.  "Now  that  any  thing  is,  or  is  not  the  law 
cf  nature,  is  generally  proved  either  a  priori, — that  is,  by  argument  drawn  from  the 
veiy  nature  of  the  tlting ;  or  a  potteriori, — that  is,  by  reasons  taken  from  something 
eztemaL  The  former  way  of  reasoning  is  more  subtile  and  abstracted ;  the  latter, 
more  popular.  The  proof  by  the  former  is  by  ehowing  the  necessary  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness of  any  thing  with  a  reasonable  and  sociable  nature.  But  the  proof  by  the  latter 
is,  when  we  cannot  with  absolute  certainty,  yet  with  very  great  probability,  conclude 
that  to  be  the  law  of  nature  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  so  by  all,  or,  at  least 
the  most  civilized  nationsi  For  a  universal  effect  requires  a  universal  cause ;  and 
there  cannot  well  be  any  other  cause  assigned  for  this  general  opinion  than  what  is 
called  common  sense." 
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law  which  is  herein  before  called  the  international  law,  and 
which  had  not  with  the  Bomans  any  recognized  existence,  Bh 
distinct  from  their  own  pnblic  law,  jtta  publicum  Homanufn. 
Tliese  principles  will  always  constitute  a  part  of  the  inter- 
national law,  the  mles  of  which  are  in  a  great  degree  founded 
on  their  existence,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter.  But 
they  exist  independently  of  it,  and  are  equally  a  constituent 
part  of  municipal  (national)  law.'  There  will  always  be  a 
necessity  for  their  distinct  recognition,  and  for  some  appropriate 
term  by  which  to  distinguish  them.  The  term  universal  law 
has  been  employed  by  late  English  writers  to  designate  these 
principles,  corresponding  to  the  Icm  of  nations^  jus  gentvwn^ 
of  the  Koman  jurists.' 

§  21.  Law,  in  being  a  rule  of  action,  necessarily  regards 
both  agents  and  objects  of  action ;  and  thus  in  its  inception  con- 
stitutes the  first  distinction  known  to  the  law,  in  determining 
who  or  what  are  agents,  and  who  or  what  are  the  objects  of 

*  D'AgneiMan :  (Eayrea,  Tom.  L,  p.  444.  Daponcean  on  Jnrudiotioii,  pp.  IS, 
110,  126,  12S.  Compare,  also,  Bacon:  De  AngmentU,  Lib.  viil,  De  jnstitia  uniT«r> 
sali,  sen  de  fontibna  juris.     Selden :  De  J.  nat.  et  Gen.  &c,  Lib.  i.,  c.  iiL,  vL 

*  Bentham  nses  the  term  vmvenal  to  describe  those  principles  which  are  commonly 
received  among  all  nations.  See  Morals  and  Legislat.,  ch.  xviiL,  24.  **  In  the  first 
place,  in  point  of  extent,  what  is  delivered  concerning  the  laws  in  question  maj  have 
reference  either  to  the  laws  of  such  or  such  a  nation,  or  nations,  in  particular,  or  to  the 
laws  of  all  nations  whatsoever ;  in  the  first  cas^,  the  book  maj  be  said  to'  relate  to 
local f  in  the  other  to  universal  jurisprudence.** 

**  Ealra  theoda  riht,  (the  right  of  all  nations,)  Jus  gentium,*'  Bosworth's  Lexicon 
Anglo>Sax.,  verb,  JRiiU. 

There  is  no  classic  Greek  term  answering  to  the  Latin  Jut,  ySfios  corresponds  to 
lex.  The  distinction  between  a  jus  XBior,  proprium,  id  est  populis  vel  civitatibns  sin- 
gulis civile,  and  a  jus  Koiyhr,  commune,  is  remarked  by  Aristotle,  Rhet,  Lib.  i.,  o.  18, 
15,  where  he  also  desisnates  the  latter  as  being  that  which  is  Kurd  ^iew^  secundum 
naturam ;  but  recogmxing  it  to  be  so  from  the  fact  that  it  is  universally  received. 
Comp.  Thua,  B.  liL,  59,  li  noivk  rmv  'EXA^nwi^  r6/jufia.  The  Byzantine  jurists,  who, 
about  A.  D.  S76,  prepared  the  Greek  version  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  known  as  the  Basilica, 
(v.  Smith :  Diet.  Antiq.  Butler*s  Horso  Juridica,  app.  iv.,)  used  the  term  if6fUfio¥ 
iByuchyf  and  also  coined  from  juris-gentium  the  word  *lovpirYwrios,  See  Selden :  De  J. 
Nat  et  (rent.  &c.,  lib.  i.,  c.  vi.  ■ 

Brougham :  Polit.  Philos.,  Prelim.  Disc.  '*  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  confound 
with  this  branch  of  the  law  *'  [referring  to  intematumal  law,  here  denominated  by  Lord 
Brougham  **  the  law  of  nations,"]  many  of  those  general  principles  of  jurisprudenoe 
common  to  all  nations,  and  to  t0rm  these  a  portion  of  the  law  of  nations."  With  equal 
justice  it  may  be  said  the  error  lies  in  calling  mtemaiional  law  by  the  name  *'  law  of 
nations ;  *'  or  rather,  it  lies  in  calling  by  one  name  two  distinct  sets  of  legal  princi- 
ples, vix.,  principles  known,  or  denominated  from  their  general  recognition,  or  applio*- 
tion  by  nations,  and  those  mles  which  are  applied  as  a  law  between  nations ;  which 
last  are  derived  both  from  the  first— -the  principles  universally  recognixed— and  from 
the  agreements  and  customs  of  particular  states. 
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action.  Agents,  nnder  a  rule  of  action  for  moral  beinge,  being 
neceesarilj  snch  as  are  considered  hj  the  author  of  the  mle 
capable  of  choice  and  action ;  or  persons^  to  be  distingoished 
from  things:  the  latter  being  only  the  objects  of  action,  and 
incapable  of  personality — ^that  is,  of  capacity  for  choice  and 
action. 

The  action  of  persons  may  be  in  direct  relation  to  other  per- 
sons as  the  objects  of  action  ;^  and  even  in  relation  to  things,  as 
such  objects,  is  of  legal  significance  only  in  respect  to  other  per- 
sons. In  other  words,  all  legal  relations  are  relations  of  persons 
to  persons — directly,  or  throngh  things.^ 

§  22.  A  legal  relation  between  persons  consists  in  a  privilege 
and  obligation  as  mutually  essential.  This  privilege  and  obli- 
gation  exist  in  each  of  these  classes  of  relations,  constituting 
rights  and  duties  as  correlative,  or  as  necessary  co-efficients  of 
each  other.  • 

When  rights  and  duties  are  clas8ified,^ey  must  always  be 
taken  as  rights  and  duties  of  persons,  since  it  is  only  by  the 
prior  recognition  of  persons  that  relations,  privileges,  and  obli- 
gation can  be  said  to  exist.  Bights  and  duties  cannot  be  separ 
rately  classified  in  any  system  of  jurisprudence,  because,  being 
correlative,  they  cannot  be  separately  described ;  the  definition 
of  one  is  involved  in  the  definition  of  the  other. 

§  23.  The  prominent  distinction  between  rights  (with  their 
correlative  duties)  is  that  of  being  rights  in  relations  wherein 
persons  are  the  objects  of  action,  and  rights  in  relations  wherein 
things  are  the  objects  of  action.  But  since  persons  and  things 
are  associated  in  every  action  of  natural  persons,  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  accurate  classification  on  this  distinction.*    Bights 

>  Ahreni :  Natnmcht,  p.  8S.  TV.  *'  A  being  endowed  with  self-oonBcioosness,  r«»* 
•on,  and  freedom  [power  of  choice]  ib  caUed  a  person,  or  has  personality.** 

**  The  Uiw  relates  to  persons  u  its  groundwork  and  aim,  (Zweck.)  That  is,  it  has  an 
essentially  personal  character.  The  distinction  which  is  oidinarilj  made  between  the 
law  of  persons  and  the  law  of  things,  as  of  two  co-ordinate  parts  of  the  law,  is  there- 
fore inaccnrate.    All  law  is  thron^ont  a  law  of  persons." 

'^  The  law  necessarily  relates  to  things  also,  inasmnch  as  these  compose  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  human  derelopment.  Bnt  the  law  relative  to  things  constitutes  only 
a  snbcfdinate  division  of  the  law  relating  to  persons.** 

*  Jus  et  obligatio  sunt  correlata.  Thibaut :  Sjst  Pand.  Rechts,  Elementaiy  Part^ 
1 1.     (Lindley*s  TransL  m  vol.  S6  of  Law  library.) 

'  Compare  Austin:  Prov.  of  Juri^.,  Appen&c,  xviii — zxT.  Wesenbeoii  Conmu 
ad  Pandect,  Lib.   I,  tit   v.,  nuna.   1,  n.      '*  Omne  jus   quo  utimur,  vel  ad  per- 
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considered  without  reference  to  specific  things  as  the  objects  of 
action  may  be  called  rights  qf  persons j  and  distinguished  from 
rights  considered  with  reference  to  specific  things,  or  classes  of 
things,  as  the  objects  of  action :  which  may  in  a  certain  sense 
be  called  rights  qf  thirty s ;  meaning,  however,  rather  the  rela* 
tions  of  things  to  persons  having  rights  and  duties  in  respect  to 
those  things/ 

§  24.  A  right  may  be  considered  as  to  its  subject  or  its 
object.  The  subject  of  a  right  is  the  person  in  relation  to  whom 
it  exists ;  its  object  is  the  matter  to  which  it  relates.* 

Persons,  both  as  agents  and  objects  of  action,  are  the  subjects 
of  rights.  Things  can  only  be  the  objects  of  rights,  as  well  as 
the  objects  of  action. 

As,  from  the  nature  of  things^  they  can  be  regarded  in  a 
rule  of  action  only  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  power  and  posses- 
8ion  of  agents,  or  persons,  property  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
the  nature  of  things. ' 

aonas  peitmet  qnibns  job  redditor,  yd  ad  res  de  qmbiu  jus  redditnr,  Tel  ad  aotiones  Ay% 
judicia  per  qusB  juB. redditnr."  Here,  in  the  first  instance,  jus  signifies  the  jural  rule ; 
afterwards,  it  has  the  sense  of  a  riffht,  or  privilege. 

See  Reddie*s  Inquiries  £lem.  sa,  pp.  146 — 159,  for  the  distribution  or  arrang*- 
J  *  ment  of  private  law  made  by  Gaius,  Grotius,  Bodinus,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  CoccieuSi 

Pothier,  and  Mfllar  of  Glasgow. 

'  Reddie's  Inq.  Elem.  2c.,  p.  171.  '*  Now  rights  and  obligations  are  manifestlj 
the  attributes  of  persons,  not  of  things.  And  to  divide  rights,  lu^e  Judge  Blackstone, 
into  the  rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of  things,  if  by  the  latter  wtmls  are  meant 
rights,  not  over,  in  or  to,  but  belonging  to,  or  inherent,  and  vested  in  things,  we  hava 
seen,  either  evinces  inaccuracy  of  thought,  or  is,  at  best,  misapplication  of  languaga. 
Again,  rights  and  obligations  are  not  merely  the  attributes  of  persons  singly ;  they 
pre-suppoae  and  exist  only  in  reference  to  other  persona  A  single  man  existing  on 
the  surface  of  this  earth  would  have  certain  physical  powers  over  external  things,  bat 
no  legal  rights.** 

"  But  although  rights  and  obligations  are  in  reality,  and  correctly,  the  relations  of 
individu&l  persons,  to  other  individuals,  they  are  plainly  correlative  terms." 

Hale,  whom  Blackstone  followed  in  this  distribution,  used  also  the  Latin  terms 
jura  renan  and  jura  pawnarum.  The  word  jus  signifies  law,  as  well  as  a  right — the 
elbct  of  law.  Jura  reruai,  in  the  sense  of  the  law  relating  to  things,  would  have  a 
meaning.     Compare  I  Starke's  Ev^  p.  1,  n.  b,    Austin :  Prov.  of  J.,  append,  xix. 

s  In  the  languages  of  which  tfaa  Latin  is  the  principal  basis,  (the  Bomamee  lan- 
g^HS^)  Mvbject  (e.  g.  tujet,  Fr.)  is  oommonly  used  to  designate  that  which  is  heira 
called  the  objed  of  a  right  Mackelde/s  Civil  Law,  Comp.  Introd.,  §  U.  ^  In  con- 
nection with  eveiy  right,  we  find  a  subject  and  an  object  The  subject  of  the  right  is 
the  person  on  whom  the  right  is  conferred ;  the  object  of  a  right  is  tiie  matter  to  which 
it  relates."  The  German  writers  general^,  when  employing  the  words  as  German 
wMrds,  use  them  in  the  manner  here  followed  in  the  text  See  Hugo :  EnoycL,  p.  11. 
Lindley's  Translation  of  Thibant,  append.  iL 

*  Compare  on  these  saotkni^  Long's  Diso.,  p.  109—115.  Coode  on  LepslitiTs 
S^miio%pw9. 
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§  25.  By  regarding  states,  or  sovereign  powers,  as  determin- 
ing either  the  laws  of  their  own  existence,  or  the  roles  of  action 
for  persons  subject  to  their  supremacy,  international  and  munici- 
pal (national)  law  may  each  be  divided  into  two  parts — ^viz., 
ptMic  Bud  priixUe;  ^ough,  since  the  relations  of  individual 
persons  are  in  the  end  the  objects  of  each  division,  the  distinc- 
tion cannot  throughout  be  accurately  observed.  *  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  correct  to  say,  municipal  (national)  and  international  law 
may  each  be  distinguished  as  either  public  or  private  law, 
according  to  the  public  or  private  character  of  the  persons 
whom  it  affects.* 

That  may  be  called  private  m/unicipal  (national)  law  which 
determine,  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  the  relations  of  persons 
towards  each  other  in  all  incidents  of  the  social  state  distinct 
from  the  political  existence  of  the  supreme  power. 

The  public  part  of  nvunictpal  (national)  law  is  that  by  which 
the  supreme  power  defines  or  asserts  its  own  nature,  bounds, 
and  purposes  within  its  own  limits ;  and  the  investiture  or  seat 
of  that  power ;  either,  as  existing  undivided,  or  centralized  in  a 
whole  people,  or  in  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  it,  or  in  a 
single  family,  or  person ;  or,  as  being  divided  and  distributed, 
according  to  its  objects,  among  various  depositaries. 

'  Mackeldey's  Compend.  Introd.,  §  8.  *'  With  respect  to  its  olject,  aU  positiye 
Iaw  maj  be  divided  into  public  and  private  law.  The  public  law  (Jus  pubUcum)  com- 
preliends  those  rules  of  law  which  relate  to  the  constitution  and  goyemment  of  the 
state ;  oonsequentlj,  it  concerns  only  the  relations  of  the  people  to  the  government. 
Tlie  private  law  (Jus  privatum)  comprehends  those  rules  which  pertain  to  the  juridical 
Delations  of  citizens  among  themselves."  This  division  of  the  law  into  pnblio  and  pri- 
vate is  found  in  the  Institutes,  and  observed  principally  in  the  writings  of  the  civillana. 
If  not  very  philosophical,  or  distinctive,  it  is  convenient,  especially  in  treating  of  con- 
dlitions  of  freedom,  or  its  opposites ;  which  are  spoken  of  in  a  political,  as  weU  as  a 
social  connection.  It  is  not,  however,  essential  that  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  should 
be  thus  divided.  Austin,  in  Prov.  Jurisp.,  Appendix,  Ixi.,  observes :  "  As  I  shall  show, 
also,  every  department  of  law,  viewed  from  a  certain  aspect,  may  be  s^led  private ; 
whilst  everr  department  of  law,  viewed  from  another  aspect,  may  be  styled  public. 
As  I  shall  show  further,  pudUic  law  and  private  law  are  names  which  should  be  banished 
the  science ;  for  since  each  will  apply  indifferently  to  every  department  of  law,  neither 
can  be  used  conveniently  to  the  purpose  of  signifying  any.  As  I  shall  show,  more- 
over, the  entire  corpus  juris  ought  to  be  divided  at  the  outset  into  law  of  things  and 
law  of  persons ;  whilst  the  only  portion  of  law  that  can  be  styled  pvhlic  law  with  a 
certain,  or  determinate  meaning,  oufht  not  to  be  contradistinguished  with  the  law  of 
tilings  and  persons,  but  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  law  of  persons  as  one  of  its  limbS| 
or  members." 

Mr.  Beddie :  Inquiries  Element.  &c.,  261-2,  regards  the  distinction  between  public 
and  private  law  as  essential  in  every  system. 

*  Savigny :  Hent.  Rom.  Recht,  B.  L,  c.  2,  g  9.  The  German  tenn  bQzgarliohas 
Eadtt  oofTsyonda  to  jrwote  2av.    UefiUr :  Enrop.  Volkerr.,  §  87. 
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The  privat«  intemational  law  *  determmes  the  relations  of 
individaalfl  towards  other  national  anthorities  or  juriedictioiu 
than  that  with  which  by  the  public  municipal  and  international 
law  they  are  primarily  asBOciated  as  subjects ;  and  conatitates, 
in  connection  with  the  private  municipal  law,  the  rules  of  ordt 
nary  peaceful  intercoune  of  nations  as  composed  of  private  indi- 
viduals. 

PiMio  iaitemaiional  law  is  that  which  concerns  the  mutual 
relations  of  sovereign  states  or  powers,  as  such ;  determining  the 
nature  of  anch  relations,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
them,  furnishing  the  rules  of  diplomatic  intercoorse  and  miUtary 
arbitrament. 

By  these  two  divisions  of  puUio  law,  in  various  forms  of  ex- 
pression, have  been  determined  the  territorial  limits  for  the 
exclusive  sovereignty  of  different  nations,  in  legitimating  acts 
of  force,  or  agreement,  as  being  rightful  in  their  own  nature,  or 
in  their  existing  results. 

§  26,  The  distinction  of  the  law  as  being  municipal  (national) 
and  international  is  founded  on  the  separation  of  society  into 
states  occupying  certain  distinct  geographical  limits,  or  portions 
of  territory :  tlie  two  branches,  municipal  (national)  and  inter- 
national, each  contemplate  the  agents  and  objects  of  action 
according  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  under  which  they  may 
be  found.  The  international  law  recognizing  states  as  having 
authority  within  certain  territory,  and  persons  as  primarily  sub- 
ject to  one  or  another  system  of  municipal  (national)  law  accord- 
ing to  their  locality.  In  this  view  laws  are  territorial  in  their 
nature,  as  having  effect  within  certain  geographical  limits. 

But  law  is  always  in  its  nature  persoQal,  or  a  law  for  certain 
persons.  Jvrisdiction  is  a  term  signifying  the  authority  of  law 
over  a  certain  territory,  or  over  certain  persons ;  but  since  the 
action  of  persons  must  always  be  the  essential  object  of  all 
laws,  the  jurisdiction  of  laws  over  a  certain  territory  means  over 
all  persons  within  that  territory. 

tenn  PrivMa  Intranktiinikl  Law  is  now  reij  gengrall;  reoeiTod ; 
,  p.  S,  raftnfaig  to  M.  Vfetor  faticbiir.  See,  alw.  an  aitlcle  bj  tbe 
itematttma]  Law,  in  Am.  Jnrut,  toL  ix.,  p.  8S.  Stoij;  Coof, 
3re;  IntematloDal  Law,  Pref.  it.,  and  p.  l:i.  FceUx  :  Tr,  do 
Piiii,  11.  **  La  droit  interaadanal  n  diTite  en  droit  public  ct  ea 
Scbsflhen  EntwlcklDng  dci  IntamatieDBlen  Piiiat  Rachu;  Knakfoit, 
-  ^BTop  VBlkwr.,  1 38.   WaMbttr.Iii  Aichir.  CcMLPrax^  Bd  M,9S. 
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And  though  laws  are  known  as  roles  having  a  coercive  force 
only  in  and  for  some  particular  geographical  district,  they  may 
be  spoken  of,  or  classified  and  distinguished,  by  their  applica- 
tion to  particular  persons.  Laws  in  establishing  relations  among 
men,  necessarily  establish  differences  between  them  as  the  sub- 
jects or  objects  of  the  rights  and  obligations  composing  those 
relations,  and  persons  under  any  system  of  law  may  be  classed 
according  to  the  differences  which  it  recognizes  among  them ; 
and  the  law  itself  may  be  distinguished  as  attaching  to  certain 
persons,  or  as  beiug  divided  into  diSerent  personal  laws,  as  well 
as  being  the  territorial  law  of  some  national  jurisdiction. 

§  27.  This  distinction  of  laws  as  personal  may  obtain  both 
in  national  (municipal)  and  international  law ;  and  it  is  essential 
when  tliose  divisions  are  contrasted  with  each  other  as  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  private  law — ^i.  e.,  law  applying  to  private  per- 
sons. The  national  (municipal)  law,  which,  according  to  the 
definition  of  it  before  given,  applies  to  persons  as  the  law  of  a 
certain  territory,  may  create  a  variety  of  relations  for  different 
individuals ;  and  when  the  international  law  (which  is  law  in  an 
imperfect  sense  only  when  states  are  regarded  as  its  subjects)  is 
applied  or  enforced  by  some  state  within  its  own  territory,  and 
becomes  a  law  acting  on  private  persons,  it  is  necessarily  ap- 
plied as  a  personal  law ;  because  it  is  applied  by  recognizing 
persons  as  connected  with  different  nations,  and  by  way  of  ex- 
ception to  the  territorial,  or  mimicipal  law  of  some  one  state. 
So  far  as  it  exists  distinct,  within  any  one  jurisdiction,  from  the 
national  law  thereof, — it  applies  as  a  personal  law. 

So  far  as  any  legal  principles  which  are  included  in  the  uni- 
versal law,  or  "  law  of  nattonSy^^  establish  relations  for,  or 
between  particular  persons,  they  also  may  be  considered  as  a 

'  Hobbes :  Leyiatb.  De  Ciyitate,  c  xxri.  '*  Legum  autem  alia  civibns  stataitur 
vniTenU ;  alia  certis  provincib ;  alia  certo  bominnm  generi ;  alia  bomini  quandoque 
■ngnlari."  Story:  Conflict  of  Laws,  §61.  Bowyer's  Univ.  Public  L.,  p.  144-7. 
Hamilton's  Hedaya  :  Introductory  Disc.,  respecting  personal  laws  in  Hindostan  ;  and 
Stat.  21,  Geo.  III.,  ch.  70,  relating  to  Inhabitants  of  British  India.  Sir  Wm.  Jones : 
Inst,  of  Hindu  Law,  art  208.  Savigny:  Gescbicte  d.  R.  R.  im  Mittelalter,  Bd.  i., 
p.  115.  Canciani:  Leges  Barbarorum  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  845.  Sachsenspiegel — 
schwaben^iegel :  Ancient  Collections  of  the  customary  law  of  the  Saxons  and  Sua- 
biansw  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  characterized  by  the  personal  extent 
of  laws ;  and,  as  matter  of  bistoiy,  the  persona]  extent  of  law  has  been  anterior  to  iti 
territorial  extent     See  Savigny :  Heut  Bom.  R.,  §  846. 
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personal  law,  taking  effect  by  their  recognition  bj  separate 
states,  or  nations,  each  applying  them  in  municipal,  or  inter- 
national law,  as  before  defined. 

§  28.  Although  it  is  herein  before  assumed  that  natural  law 
has  no  recognition  in  jurisprudence  as  legally  atUhankUive^  ex- 
cept as  it  is  supported  by  the  power  of  society,  or  of  the  state, 
and  therefore,  when  leg^y  or  judicially  operative,  must  be  iden- 
tified with  positive  law,  yet  it  is  also  considered  as  being  true  in 
point  of  fact  that  all  sovereign  states  have  acknowledged  in 
some  form  the  pre-existence  of  natural  principles  of  right,  and 
as  the  originators  of  positive  law  have  claimed  to  correspond 
with  them.  Among  authors  and  legislators  these  principles 
have  always  been  recognized  under  names  indicating  the  differ- 
ence of  their  origin  from  that  strictly  called  positive  law,  such 
as  the  law  of  nature,  the  divine  law,  the  law  of  right  reason,  &c.* 

Whether  all  interpretation  of  these  principles,  given  by 
sovereign  states  in  their  municipal  laws,  can  be  considered  as 
actually  corresponding  with  the  real  divine,  or  natural  rule, 
which  they  suppose  to  be  pre-existing,  may  be  judged  from  the 
various  decisions  which  successive  generations  of  lawgivers  have 
passed  on  the  acts  of  their  predecessors,  each  in  turn  foimding 
their  own  judgments  and  corrections  upon  a  claim  to  more  just 
views  of  truth  and  right  reason. 

§29.  The  application  of  jurisprudence  to  the  relations  of 
persons  and  things  is  in  most  modem  states  made  by  judicial 
tribunals,  distinct  from  the  supreme  legislating  authority  of  the 
state.*  But  whatever  rules  or  principles  such  tribunals  may 
apply  as  law,  they  apply  them  as  being  the  will  of  the  supreme 
authority,  and  as  being  themselves  only  the  instruments  of  that 
will.  The  will  of  the  state  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  tribunal 
in  one  of  the  following  methods : — 

First.  Direct,  or  positive  legislation,  is  the  first  and  ruling 
indication  of  tlie  will  of  the  state,  whether  it  acknowledges  or 
refers  to  any  rule  of  natural  origin  or  not. 

Second.    Since  the  will  of  the  state  is  to  be  presumed  to 

'  Grodas :  B.  et  P.,  lib.  L,  c  !.,  §  10.   D'AgaeMeaa :  (Euy.,  Tom.  I,  pp.  446 — 149, 
Premiere  Inatnie.    Whewell:  PoL  and  Mor.,  §477.     Cicero:  De  Rep.,  iii.,  22. 
*  Lieber :  Political  Ethicc,  §  188.    PaKsal :  Lettres  Prorindalei^  xiy. 
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accord  with  natural  law,  where  the  positiye  legislation  of  the 
8tate  does  not  decide,  the  tribunal  must  ascertain  the  natural 
law  which  is  to  be  enforced  as  the  will  of  the  state.^  But  this 
law  can  only  be  determined  by  such  criteria  as  are  supposed  to 
be  recognized  by  thje  supreme  power  of  the  state,  if  such  criteria 
exist ;  and  this  law  when  so  determined  becomes  identified  in 
its  a/uthd/rity  with  positive  law.' 

K  a  state  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  commencement  of  its 
existence  as  a  state  administering  law,  or  governing  by  law,  the 
only  exposition  of  this  natural  law  would  be  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  the  judicial  tribunal.' 

§  30.  But  since  every  judgment  of  the  tribunal  which  has 
been  executed  and  upheld  by  the  power  of  the  state  must  be 
received  as  accordant  with  its  will,  every  such  judgment  becomes 
an  indication  of  the  natural  law,  as  received  by  the  state,  and, 
therefore,  equal  in  authority,  for  the  judgment  of  future  tribunals, 
to  the  law  received  by  positive  legislation.  Tribunals  estab- 
lished by  the  state  have,  therefore,  of  necessity,  a  quasvAQ^^iBr 
tive  power ;  or — ^the  tribunal,  the  object  of  whose  institution  is 
to  apply  the  law  given  by  the  state,  is  incidentally  a  source  of 
law.* 

But  there  is  this  diflference  between  its  powers  in  this  respect 
and  those  of  the  state  itself,  that  the  latter  is  not,  in  any  legal 

'  To  QM  iSbib  terms  of  Roman  jnrisprodeiico — the  law  proceeding  from  the  legislator 
ii  expre«ed  bj  edo ;  that  proceeding  nom  the  tribunal  by  videtur.  Bacon  de  Aug.  So, 
Lib.  TiiL,  c.  8,  10.  Aphonsmns  82.  **  Cnris  snnto  et  jurisdictiones  quse  statnant,  ex 
arbitrio  boni  viri  et  diacretione  sana,  nbi  legis  norma  ddBcit  Lex  enim,  nt  antea  dio- 
tnm  est,  non  sufficit  casibus  sed  ad  ea  qnsB  pleromque  accidnnt  aptator.  Sapientissima 
aotem  res  Tempos,  (at  ab  antiqnis  dictum  est,)  et  novorum  casuum  quotidie  auctor  et 
inTentor.** 

*  Ram  on  Judgment,  p.  2  :  "A  judgment  that  is  constructed  of  certain  materials 
which  are  law,  axid  is,  when  deliyer^  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.**  Legislation  is 
first  in  respect  to  authority,  but  in  the  natural  order  of  existence  the  judicial  rule 
appears  fint     Reddie's  Inquiries,  tSrc,  p.  110 — 112. 

)  See  Encjc  Am.,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  576,  580, 586.  Appendix ;  Law,  Legislation,  Codes : 
by  Judge  Story-— da  p.  584.  **  The  legislation  of  no  country  probably  ever  gave  origin 
to  its  whole  body  of  lawa  In  the  formation  of  society,  the  principles  of  natural  justice 
and  the  obligations  of  good  faith  must  have  been  recognized  before  any  common  legis- 
lature was  acknowledged,"  &c.  Cushiog :  Introd.  to  Study  of  the  Roman  Law.  Bos- 
ton, 1854,  p.  22. 

*  Reddie*s  Inq.  Elem.  &o.,  p.  193-5.  Bentham,  objectmg  against  this  source  of 
law,  calls  the  common  law,  a  law  ex  pott  facto :  see  Papers  relative  to  Codification, 
No.  L,  f  8,  and  Reddie*s  Inq.  Elem.  &c.,  SuppL,  p.  104.  Dig.  L.  i..  Tit  4,  §  88. 
Consuetndinem,  aut  lemm  perpetno  similiter  judioatarum  anotoritatem,  vim  legia 
ohtoen  debere. 
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sense,  hound  by  any  previous  intei^retation  of  the  natural  law, 
and  is,  in  the  theory  of  jurisprudence,  to  be  considered  as  the 
criterion  of  the  provisions  of  that  law,  while  the  tribunal  is 
presumed  always  to  follow  standards  of  interpretation  of  natural 
law  already  acknowledged  or  accepted  by  the  state,  so  far  as 
they  exist.* 

The  decision  made  by  any  judicial  tribunal  may,  therefore, 
be  always  compared  by  succeeding  tribunals  with  other  standards 
of  natural  law  which  are  presumed,  equally  with  that  decision, 
to  indicate  the  natural  law  as  received  by  the  state.  With  the 
lapse  of  time,  by  the  accumulation  of  concurrent  expositions  of 
the  natural  law,  the  power  of  each  tribunal,  successively  to  make 
law  in  this  incidental  manner,  becomes  more  limited  ;  because 
the  recognition  of  natural  law  by  the  state,  through  anterior 
tribunals,  has  become  more  definite  by  being  more  widely 
applied.* 

§  31.  The  principle  by  which  judicial  precedent  becomes  an 
exposition  of  the  legal  rule  of  action,  is  also  that  which  causes 
custom  to  be  juridically  recognized  as  having  the  coercive  force 
of  positive  law.    It  is  not  that  any  number  of  similar  actions 

'  Bentham :  Moralf  and  Legislation,  oh.  xyii.,  20  (of  Appendix  to  the  original  ed., 
1823,  vol  ii.,  p.  274).  *'  In  that  enormooB  mass  of  confusion  and  inconsistency,  the 
ancient  Roman,  or.  as  it  ii  termed,  bj  way  of  eminence,  the  civil  law,  the  imperatiTe 
matter  and  even  aU  traces  of  the  imperative  character,  seem  at  last  to  have  been 
smothered  in  the  expository.  Eito  had  been  the  language  of  primsBval  simplicity : 
etio  had  been  the  language  of  the  twelve  tables.  By  the  time  of  Justinian  (so  thick 
was  the  darkness  raised  by  a  cloud  of  commentators),  the  penal  law  had  been  crammed 
into  an  odd  comer  of  the  civil — ^the  whole  catalogue  of  offences,  and  even  of  orimee, 
lay  buried  under  a  heap  of  obligatumM — unll  was  hid  in  opinion — and  the  original  akf 
had  transformed  itself  into  vidiur  in  the  mouths  of  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns." 
It  depends  upon  the  intention,  whether  this  was  blamable  or  not.  It  was  perhaps  only 
an  affectation  on  the  part  of  the  prince  to  speak  like  an  expounder  of  existing  law 
when  called  upon,  by  an  exercise  of  autonomic  juridical  power,  to  relieve  the  law  of 
obscurity,  caused  by  conflicting  opinions  of  juridical  persons  who  were  not  sovereign. 

*Ram :  LegalJudg.,  c.  i,  xiv.  Bacon,  de  Aug.  Lib.,  riii.,  o.  8, 10.  Aphor.,  21 — 31. 
Lindley's  Thibaut,  Append.,  xiL,  and  note.  Falck :  Jurist.  Ency.,  §  10.  (French  Tr.) : 
"  A  cbtk  du  droit  coutumier  vient  se  placer  la  praetigMjudiciaire^  OfriehU-oebrauch^ 
I'nsage  du  palais,  (tMiis/ort,  ObiervanXf  stjflus  euncs)  c'est  k  dire,  Tensemble  des  r^^ 
de  droit  qui  se  ferment  par  la  practique  uniforme  des  functionaires  publics  dans  lee 
affaires  juridiques. 

**  Les  maximes  ainsi  6tablies  ont  aussi  force  des  lois ;  mais  quand  commencent 
elles  k  Tavoir  ?  C*est  ce  qu*il  n*est  pas  possible  de  pr^ciser  ;  tout  se  rednit  k  ceci ;  il 
faut  que  le  nombre  des  prMdefits  (prsejudicatsB)  soit  snflSsant  pour  constituer  une 
opinion  sur  un  point  de  droit  U  est  Evident  qu'il  serait  irrationel  d*atlribner  un  pareil 
eflfot  k  une  seule  decision  judidaire.  Quelquefois  cependant  rautorit6  d*un  fonctionaire 
ok  d*UD  corps  a  M  assez  grande  poor  mettre  h^rs  de  doute,  par  une  seule  decision,  des 
points  de  droit  oontrover86s.'' 
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bj  private  persons  in  certain  supposed  circumstances  can  make 
a  law  for  others  in  similar  circumstances.  "No  one  person  subject 
to  the  supreme  power  of  civil  society  is  legally  held  to  do,  or 
re&ain  from  doing,  this  or  that  act,  simply  because  others  before 
have,  or  have  not,  done  the  same  ;  nor  have  any  number  of  pri- 
vate individuals  the  power,  by  their  example,  to  establish  a 
coercive  rule  for  another  individual.  Custom  is  juridically  re- 
garded as  an  effect  of  law,  not  as  a  cause  of  law.  It  is  judicially 
received  as  an  exposition  of  law,  because  that  which  has  been 
generally  received  and  acted  upon  by  the  subjects  of  a  civil 
state  as  a  rule  of  action  is  presumptively  identified  with  the  will 
ef  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,*  and  is,  therefore,  judicially 
held  to  be  reasonable  or  jural.  The  existence  of  the  custom  is 
judicial  evidence  of  a  rule  accepted  by  the  state  for  a  rule  of 
natural  reason  applied  to  certain  circumstances  : '  and  hence  a 

\ Arisfeot. :  Rhet,  Db.  I,  c.  2.  Metaphj.,  lib.  i.,  o.  8.  Selden :  De  J.  Nat.  eto., 
HeibL,  lib.  L,  e.  6.    Cioero:  de  IiiTentione,  Lib.  L  Ae.    Hobbes:  De  Civitate,  eh.  86. 

*  Savignj :  Hent.  Rom.  R.,  §  12.  **  So  ist  also  die  Gewohnbeit  das  Kennzeichen 
dea  pontiTen  Rechts,  nicbt  dessen  Entstebungsgrimd.'*  Cnstom  is'  therefore  the 
mark  bj  which  positiye  law  is  known  to  exist,  not  the  cause  of  its  existence.  Tr., 
and  refers  to  Puchta :  "  Das  Gewohnheits  Recht.**  '*  Every  cnstom  supposes  a  law,** 
per  Vangfaan  CK  J.  VII.  Viner's  Abr.,  188.  Statute  law  and  common  law  as  contrasted 
with  Statute  law,  in  English  jurisprudence,  have,  therefore,  the  same  theoretical  foun- 
datioii.  And  herein  lies  the  essential  correctness  of  C.  J.  Wilmot*s  saying,  in  2  Wilson, 
84S.  ^  The  statute  law  is  the  will  of  the  legislature  in  writing ;  the  common  law  ia 
Dodiing  else  but  statutes  worn  out  hy  time.  All  our  law  began  bj  consent  of  the 
legialature,  and  wliether  it  is  now  law  bj  usage  or  writing  is  the  same  thing," — and  p. 
850 :  "  And  statute  law  and  common  law  both  originally  flowed  from  the  same  foun- 
tain.**   But  compare  the  doctrine  of  BL  Com.,  Introd.,  Sect.  8. 

**  Positive  law,**  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  is  not  always  taken  to 
mean  statute  law.  Thus,  in  Somerset's  case,  Lord  Mansfield  says :  "  Positive  law, 
which  preserves  its  force  long  after  the  time  itself  from  whence  it  was  created,  is 
erased  from  memory,** — but  a  legal  rule  is  not  a  statute  rule  if  the  time  of  its  enact- 
ment cannot  be  shown.  So  C.  J.  Shaw  says,  18  Pick.  R.,  212  :  "by  positive  law  in 
this  connection  may  be  as  well  understood  customary  law  as  the  enactment  of  a 
•tatote ;  **  and  Blackstone,  speaking  of  a  provision  of  the  common  law,  says,  1  Comm., 
70 :  **  now  this  is  positive  law  fixed  and  established  by  custom.** 

Properly  speaking,  when  custom  has  this  general  extent,  its  antecedent  continua- 
tion is  not  inquired  into,  it  is  simply  law,  "  A  custom  cannot  be  alleged  generally 
within  the  kingdom  of  England;  for  that  is  common  law.**  Co.  Lit.  fo.,  110  b.,  and 
fi).  115  b.  Sir  Henry  Finch,  Tr.,  p.  77.  Only  particular  customs  require  proof  of 
tbeir  having  been  received  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  to  give  them  the  force  of  law. 
Thus  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rests  on  general  custom, 
and  much  of  the  law  of  the  several  states  not  derived  from  England  is  customary  law, 
although  it  has  not  had  an  existence  such  as  is  required  by  the  law  of  England  to  give 
authority  to  a  particular  custom.  Compare  Mass.  Quarterly  Rev.,  vol.  I.,  p.  466,  On 
the  legality  of  Slavery. 

Of  laws  lonng  their  foroe  by  desuetude.  1  Kent,  467,  marg.  p.  517,  7th  ed.,  note. 
Dr.  Irving's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Civil  Law,  pp.  128—127.  Woodes :  Lect 
prd.,  p.  Exxiii. 
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custom  must  be  tested  bj  other  indications  of  natorai  reason 
which,  injudicial  recognition,  are  identified  with  the  will  of  the 
supreme  power.* 

§  32.  1S[ ot  only  may  judicial  tribunals  compare  together  the 
judgments  of  their  predecessors  in  applpng  natural  law  to  new 
relations  of  persons  and  things,  but  they  may  also  adopt  similar 
comparisons  made  by  private  individuals,  either  oral  or  written, 
and  such  private  writings  ^r  exposition  of  the  law  may,  by  force 
of  continued  judicial  recognition,  become  a  farther  limitation 
on  the  discretion  of  subsequent  tribunals.' 

§  33.  Besides,  since  all  states,  though  independent  of  each 
other,  are  equally  possessors  of  the  powers  of  society,  and  hold 
it  for  the  same  ends,  they  may  be  equally  presumed  to  intend  to 
conform  their  laws  to  the  natural  law.'    The  laws  of  foreign 

r 

'  This  testing  the  legality  or  lauifvlneu  of  a  custom  is  a  judicial  act,  and  to  be  dit- 
tingnished  from  autonomic  recognition  or  disallowance  of  customs  bj  the  foverek^ 
Ca  Lit,  fo.  141,  a. :  '*  Mains  tisns  abolendus,  and  ereiy  use  is  evil  that  is  (as  oor  anuor 
laitfa),  agunst  reason ;  quia  in  oonsnetndinibas  non  dintnmitas  tempoiis,  sed  soliditat 
rationis  est  consideranda.  And  by  this  rule  cited  bj  onr  author  at  the  parliament 
holden  at  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  (40  E.  8)  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  being  then  tha 
Lieutenant  of  that  realme,  the  Irish  customs,  called  then  the  Brehon  law  (fbr  that  tha 
Irish  call  their  iudges  Brehons),  was  whoUj  abolished ;  for  that  (as  the  parliament  said) 
it  was  no  law,  but  a  lewd  custom,  et  mains  usus  abolendus  est.  But  our  student  most 
know  that  King  John,"  &a  The  gist  of  Coke's  following  obserrations  appear  to  be^» 
that  it  was  bj  a  sorereign  legislative  act  of  the  Conqueror  that  the  Brehon  law  was 
changed.  In  Le  case  de  Tanistrj,  Davis  Rep.,  the  viJiditj  of  a  Brehon  custom  of  In- 
heritance was  aigued  before  the  courts,  and  the  usage  decided  to  be  invalid ;  becaute^ 
according  to  the  established  judicial  tests,  it  was  no  custom  at  all :  the  term  custom 
having  a  fixed  technical  meaning. 

'  Kent's  Comm.  Lect,  xxL,  xxii.  Falck :  Jur.  Encj.  (French  Tr.),  §  10 :  "  La 
doctrine,  c'est  k  dire  la  theorie  de  ce  qui  est  droit,  expos^  de  vive  voix  ou  par  eoiit^ 
par  les  savants  vou^s  k  Tetude  de  la  jurisprudenoe,  devrait,  d'apres  sa  nature,  etre  seule- 
ment  un  moyen  auxilliaire  pour  apprendre  k  connaitre  le  droit  en  vigneur ;  cependant 
eUe  est  devenue,  k  plusieurs  dgards,  une  veritable  source  du  droit.  La  literature  juri* 
dique  en  particulier  a  exerc^,  k  certaines  ^poques,  comme  le  montrent  toutes  les  bit* 
toires  du  droit,  une  si  grande  influence,  que  beanconp  d'ouvrages  de  jurisprudenoa 
out  obtenu  formellement  force  de  lot  Mais,  il  faut  le  dire,  c*e.st  14  un  abus  veritable^ 
qui  n'a  pas  d'autre  motif  que  la  paresse  dVsprit,  on  la  foi  k  Tautorit^.** 

Dig.,  Lib.  L,  Tit.  ii.,  c  2,  §  12.  Ita  in  civitate  nostra,  aut  jure,  id  est  lege,  oosi- 
stitnitur,  aut  est  proprium  jus  civile,  quod  sine  scripto  in  sola  prudentum  interpretationa 
ooDsistit 

Grotius,  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  L,  c  i.,  §  14.  Savignj,  on  the  vocation  of  our  age  for 
legislation  and  jurisprudence,  Hayward's  TransL,  pp.  28,  29,  80.  Rum  on  Legal  Judg- 
ment, ch.  18,  sect  5.    Reddie :  Law  of  Marit.  Com.,  p.  488. 

This  authority  of  private  jurists  must  depend  upon  some  juridical  recognition :  com- 
pare Bacon :  de  Aug.  ScL,  Lib.  viii.,  c  8,  §  10.   De  Justitia  Universal!,  App.,  72 — ^92. 

Though  in  the  Roman  system,  an  intrinsic  authority  seems  to  have  been  attributed  to 
the  Responsa  Prudentum :  see  Savigny :  Hout.  R.  R,  B.  L,  c  8,  §§  14,  26.  Builer*s 
UorsB  Juridicse,  £Issay,  Roman  Law.     De  Ferriere :  Hist  of  Roman  Law,  ch.  ix. 

'  He£Eter :  Europaischcs  Yolkerrecht,  p.  22,  speaks  of  a  class  or  school  of  publiciata 
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8tat€B  (i.  e.  their  municipal,  or,  more  correctly,  their  national 
laws),  whether  arising  from  poeitive  legislation,  or  from  the 
jud^ent  of  their  tribunals,  applying  the  law  of  natural  reason, 
may  also  be  received  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  state  as  an 
exposition  of  the  law  of  nature,  where  its  own  positive  legisla- 
tion or  judicial  interpretation  of  natural  law  does  not  afford 
sufficient  guidance/ 

§  34.  And  when  any  principles  or  rules  of  action  have  been 
so  long  and  so  generally  recognized  among  many  nations  that 
they  have  been  historically  known  as  the  Icno  of  nationsj  or 
universal  principles  forming  the  subject  of  a  general  or  universal 
jurisprudence,  they  will,  for  the  same  reason,  which  here  applies 
still  more  forcibly,  be  presumed  to  conform  to  natural  reason  or 
naturallaw;'  and  be  judicially  received  as  the  presumptive  will  of 

wbo  find  tiM  natural  law  of  jnriqmidenoe  in  the  expressed  wiU  of  states,  hj  assnming 
lliat  dMj  haye  intended  to  do  jostioe^"  Das  WoUen  der  Gerechtigkeit  in  den  Willen 
dv  Naticoen  eingesoblossen  betrachtea" 

^  Sir  Henry  Finch :  Treatise  on  the  Common  Law,  jp.  6.  Ram :  LegalJudgment, 
p^  €9—71,  76.  Manrihall :  on  Ins.«  Prelim.  Dise.  p.  24.  Reddle's  Inq.  £lem.  Aa,  p.  196. 
**  FinaUy,  in  tiie  expontion  of  common  law,  jndges  hare  been  accustomed  to  look  to 
Hm  legal  ijstems  and  judicial  experience  of  other  nations,  if  not  as  standards,  or  im- 

ritiYe  looroes  of  the  law,  at  least  as  affording  praoticad  guides  bj  which  thej  maj 
led  to  decide  aright,  ^c.**  On  this  principle,  the  Roman  law  is  referred  to  in  £ng^ 
lish  and  American  jurisprudence.  Wood's  Inst,  Introd :  Spence :  Equity  Juried,  of 
Cooxt  of  Ch.,  Tol.  L,  119,  122-S.  5  Binj^am,  167.  Long's  Discourses,  passun ; 
Bed&'s  Hist.  View  of  Marit  Com.,  pp.  428.  488.  Cushing's  Roman  Law,  §§  260, 
883»  4,  6.  Butler's  Hor«  Juridica,  p.  60.  So  also  the  Canon  Law,  even  in  Protes- 
tant coimtriea,  Hor.  Jurid.  p.  122. 

In  tile  tribunals  of  Continental  Europe,  the  Roman  law  has  so  long  been  received 
oo  this  principle,  that  it  is  looked  upon  by  many  of  the  cirilians,  as  being  in  and  of 
itodf  an  antboritatiTe  exposition  of  natural  reason.  In  their  language — ^Valet  pro 
imtione,  non  pro  introdncto  iure.  Non  habet  vim  legis,  sed  rationis.  Senratur  ubique 
]oa  Bomanum,  non  ratione  imperii,  sed  rationis  imperio. 

*  Savigny :  Heut  R  R.,  B.  i.,  c.  8,  §  22.  Grotius :  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  i,  12,  2.  Ck}.  i., 
Tose.  Ep.,  117 — **In  omni  re  consenno  omnium  gentium  jus  naturse  putanda  est" 

2  Bla.  Comm.,  11,  note  by  Christian.  <*I  know  no  other  criterion  by  which  we 
oan  determine  a^y  rule  or  obligation  to  be  founded  in  nature  than  by  its  universality,  and 
1^  inqniiiqg  whether  it  has  not  in  all  countries  and  ages  been  agreeable  to  the  feeUngSi 
afiections,  and  reason  of  mankind." 

Doctor  and  Student,  p.  68.  I>oct,  '*  Therefore  it  seemeth  that  contracts  be 
groonded  upon  the  law  oSf  reason,  or  at  least  upon  the  law  that  is  called /im  getUhnn;^ 
and  p.  176:  Stud,  ^  first,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  contracts  be  grounded  upon  a 
custom  of  the  reahii,  and  by  the  law  that  is  called  jus  gmtium,  and  not  directly  by  the 
law  of  reason." 

It  is  this  asoertained  standard  which  apparently  Pothier,  in  Treatise  on  Obligations, 
16,  intends  by  "pure  natural  right."  And  see  definition  of  McuimBy  in  Ram  :  Legal 
Jodgmeniy  p.  14,  and  the  citations. 

Whatever  prindi^  a  tribunal  may  admit  to  be  a  principle  of  universal  jurispm- 
dmee  moat  be  taken  to  be  received  in  the  national  law  which  that  tribunal  is  ap- 
pointed to  adminiitar.    (Suara :  De  Leg.  et  Deo  L^gisL,  lib.  ii^  c  19,  §  2—4.) 
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the  state :  and  though  these  principles  must  originally  have  acquir- 
ed that  character  of  universality  from  the  independent  legislatiYe 
wills  of  single  states,  yet,  when  they  have  acquired  that  histori- 
cal character,  they  may  be  judicially  received  by  the  tribunals 
of  any  one  state  as  an  independent  indication  of  natural  law, 
presumed,  from  the  fact  of  being  received  in  universal  jurispru- 
dence or  for  imiversal  jurisprudence,  to  be  adopted  as  a  priori 
principles  by  that  national  power  whose  juridical  will  the  tribu- 
nal is  intended  to  execute. 

§  35.  When  the  natural  law,  or  law  of  natural  reason  has 
thus  been  judicially  interpreted,  and  thus  made  a  part  of  the 
positive  law  of  any  one  state  or  nation,*  (i.  e.  positive  in  respect  to 

The  tribunal  refers  to  the  historical  indicia  of  this  nnirersal  jnrispnidenoe  as  being  one 
of  the  criteria  of  the  legislative  will  of  the  state,  which  is  to  be  jnridicallj  Mplied. 
In  the  Roman  jnrispmdence,  no  principle  was  ascribed  to  the  jvt  ffoUwm^  which  was 
not  yicluded  in  the  civil  law  (i.  e.,  national  law)  of  Rome.  Comp.  FoeUx :  Drc^ 
International  Priv6,  §  5.    Reddie's  Inq.  EL  Ac ,  p.  26,  and  tee  pod  ch.  iL,  and  It. 

Bat  for  an  opposite  theory  of  natural  law  in  Jnrispmdenoe,  see  Hoffmanns  L^gal 
Outlines,  sect.  tIu. 

SmiUi's  Merc  Law,  p.  2.  Speaking  of  the  comparatiye  ntilitjr  of  historical  re- 
searches in  the  law  of  real  estate  and  mercantile  law : — '*  Our  mearoantQe  law,  on  tiie 
contrary,  is  wholly  founded  on  considerations  of  utOi^ ;  and  though  many  of  its  miss 
are  derived  firom  the  institutions  of  ancient  times  and  distant  countries,  still  is  tlidr 
introduction  into  our  system  owing,  not  to  a  blind  respect  for  their  origin,  but  to  aa  en- 
lightened sense  of  their  propriety.  No  one,  tmless  acquainted  with  their  feudal  sooroe, 
could  assign  any  reason  for  those  rules  which  respect  fines,  escheats,  or  recoveries ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  see  the  justice  and 
good  sense  of  the  law  of  general  average,  to  show  him  that  it  formed  part  of  the  mari- 
time code  of  the  ancient  Rhodians.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  tiiat  tN 
histoiy  of  our  commercial  law  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  and  rational  ouriosit/,  &o." 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  very  common  misapprehension  of  the  origin  of  law  in 
general,  and  particulariy  of  the  derivation  of  Uiat  branch  called  mercantile  law. 
The  author  misapprehends  the  reason  why  the  rule  of  general  average  has  the  foroe 
of  law  in  cases  of  maritime  losses.  It  is  not  law  becaum  agreeable  to  justice  and  good 
sense.  If  it  were  not  that  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  (the  Rhodians  being  the 
first,  perhaps,  as  matter  of  history)  had  actually  given  it  the  binding  force  of  a  law 
within  their  several  jurisdictions,  the  judges  of  English  courts  would  have  had  no  right 
to  apply  it  in  enforcing  a  contribution.  If  the  judges  of  our  courts  should  to-monrow 
be  of  opinion  that  the  rule  hitherto  pursued  is  not  **  agreeable  to  justice  and  good 
sense,"  they  might — according  to  the  author's  argument— decline  to  apply  it  any 
longer. 

And  see  another  instance  in  Abbott  on  Shipping,  Preface  to  the  first  Edition ; 
where  the  author  gives  the  rtammt  for  referring  to  the  maritime  code  of  Louis  XIY., 
as  authority  for  English  tribunals;  and  see  Benedict's  Admiralty  Pr.,  §  6.  Duer,  on 
Insur.,  p.  2.  Emerigon,  c.  i.,  g  6,  note,  by  English  editor.  That  the  Roman  tribunal 
made  judicial  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  Rhodians  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  exist- 
ing foreign  law,  see  Peckhis :  De  Re  Nautica,  Ad  leg.  Rh.  De  Jaotu.  Rvbriea, 

'  Yinnius  Comm.,  Lib.  L,  Tit  2,  S  1.  **  *  Vocatnrque  jus  civile.' — In  specie  nimi- 
mm,  nam  jus  civile  sumptum  pro  eo  jure  quo  in  universum  civitas  utitur,  etiam  jus 
naturale  et  gentium,  quatenus  xeceptum  est,  comprehendit ;  eoque  sensu,  obligationea, 
%vm  ezoontraotibns  juris  gentium  descendnnt,  dicuntur  civiles:  licet  a  legislators 
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its  anthoritj,  t^.  anUj  §  17,)  it  may  Btill  be  distinguislied  as  the 
unwritten  law,  the  customarj  law,  the  common  law  of  the  landJ 

elvlli  nOiil  habeant  pnoter  approbationem,  (§  1,  InC  de  oblig.)  Hoc  igitur  dicitor 
efyi&B  a  eausa  efficiente,  qnie  est  volontas  alionjiu  civitatis  ant  ejas  qui  jns  legis  ferendts 
in  ea  habet,  non  eommonis  gentium  aat  natnralis  ratio.  Ab  Anstotele  legitimxmi 
didtiir:  ynlgo  potitivmn." 

'  Even  under  a  written  code,  this  part  of  the  law  mnst  continue.  See,  as  to  the 
leeognition  of  this,  under  the  French  Code,  Savigny :  Vocation  of  onr  Age,  &c. 
Hajward's  Tr.,  p.  90.  Also,  Duponcean  on  Jurisd.,  p.  106.  Reddie's  Inq.  Elem.  &e., 
pp.  199—202. 

In  tiliis  description  of  the  mode  in  which  positive  law  becomes  judiciallj  ascertained, 
dmne  is  no  distinction  of  anj  part  of  the  law  which  con  be  distinguished  firom  the  rest 
m»  eqmijft  or  as  an  equitable  rule  of  action.  The  distinction  which  exists  in  English  and 
Ameiiean  jurispnidence  between  law  and  equi^  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  rule,  but  in 
Ibe  means  bj  which  it  is  enforced.  *'  In  ESigland  and  America  Equity,  in  the  techni- 
cal legal  sense  of  that  term,  as  opposed  to  or  distinct  from  the  common  law,  is  in  reality 
m»  mnch  as  the  common  law,  customaiy  or  judiciary  law ;  a  part  of  the  general  law 
ef  tiM  xeahn.**  Reddie :  Inq.  Elem.,  p.  124.  Blac.  Comm.,  8,  c  27,  p.  432.  Eveir 
nde  of  action  which  the  supreme  power  in  England  or  America  enforces  as  law  is 
•qnally  jnral^>equaUy  a  lex  juris.  The  distinction  here  is  one  of  jurisdiction,  or  of 
mnedy — tiio  application  of  tne  rule  of  action,  arising  from  the  autnority  allowed  to 
judicial  jMVcedent,  and  a  consequence  of  that  supremacy  of  law  as  opposed  to  arbitrary 
diaeretion,  which  is  a  charaetenstio  of  *'  Anglican  liberty.**  (For  the  use  of  this  teim^ 
•aa  li^MT :  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Qovemment,  voL  i.,  ch.  y.)  The  occasion  given  to 
a  oommon  misconception  of  the  nature  of  positive  law  by  the  existence  of  an  **  Equity 
Juisprndence,"  may  excuse  an  a^mpt  to  set  this  forth  in  the  limits  of  a  note. 

The  mle  of  action  to  which  the  state  gives  the  authority  of  law  must  be  enforced 
or  TJndicataed  by  die  state,  if  it  is  to  be  efficacious  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  the 
stats.  L  e.,  jostiee.  This  can  only  be  done  by  judicial  remedies.  In  a  state  where 
precedents  have  great  force  as  an  indication  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  power,  the 
rsmedy  which  has  been  applied  to  enforce  the  rule  of  action  becomes  itself  a  precedent, 
thai  Ss^  it  becomes  a  rule  or  law  of  remedy,  and  thus  the  efficacy  of  a  rule  of  action 
beoomes  limited  to  circumstances  in  which  only  a  remedy  has  been  before  applied. 
Tbe  same  effect  would  take  place  if  the  remedial  mode  of  enforcing  the  rule  of  action 
wweprescribed  by  statute. 

T^  mle  of  action  will  thus,  in  course  of  time,  fail  in  many  instances  of  its  original 
infeantiony  i.  e.,  justice :  because  new  circumstances  of  disobedience  to  tbe  rule  will 
occur,  differing  from  those  to  which  the  known  law  of  remedy  applies.  The  state 
■rasl^  therefore,  in  order  to  effect  its  intention,  L  e.,  justice,  either  directly  prescribe  a 
mnedy  in  those  new  circumstances,  or  direct  that  its  tribunals  should  go  beyond  pre- 
oedent  in  the  law  of  remedy,  and  enforce  the  rule  of  action  according  to  its  original 
intention.  Tlie  state  may  establish  a  tqparaU  tribunal  with  power  to  carry  out  the  rule 
«l  action  beyond  the  remedy  given  by  the  precedents  of  existing  tribunals. 

In  course  of  time,  the  remedy  given  by  the  new  court  becomes  also  a  precedent ; 
and  has  a  law  of  its  own.  There  are  thus  two  systems  of  remedy  intended  to  carry 
out  one  and  the  same  law  of  right.  In  Engti^  and  American  jurisprudence,  thu 
donUe  system  of  remedy  exists.  Equity  is  not  a  different  rule  of  action  from  law  ;  it 
la  a  law  of  remedy. 

Papers  read  before  the  Juridical  Society,  Vol.  L,  Part  I.,  1855.  London :  Stevens 
h  Noiton.  Inaugmral  Address  by  Sir  R.  Bethell,  S.  G.,  M.P.,  p.  8~''  And  the  rules 
and  m#y^«»»  of  tbe  oommon  law  were  so  broad  and  comprehensive,  that  they  admitted 
of  being  made  the  baus  of  an  enlarged^  systeux  of  jurisprudence.  A  portion  of  the 
staiate  of  Westminster  the  second  (13  Edw.  L)  was  passed  with  a  view  of  effecting 
tills  olgect,  and  of  expanding  the  maxims  of  the  common  law,  so  as  to  render  it  ap- 
plieaUe  to  tiie  exigencies  of  an  advancing  state  of  society.  For  this  purpose,  new 
write  were  directed  to  be  framed,  as  new  occasions  for  remedial  justice  presented  tliem* 
salves;  nnd  if  this  had  been  fully  acted  on,  the  law  of  England  might  have  been  ma- 
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It  18  this  which  constitutes  the  common  law  in  the  jtirispradence 
of  England  and  America,  when  distinguiehed  from  statute  law.' 

§  36.  This  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  natural  law 
occurs  in  international  as  well  as  in  municipal  (national)  law. 

As  was  before  said,  each  nation  being  independent  of  other 
nations,  whatever  is  enforced  by  its  own  tribunals  as  law  rests 
upon  its  own  authority,  or  is  identified,  in  respect  to  its  author- 
ity, with  the  municipal  law  of  that  state.  International  law, 
though  differing  from  municipal  law  in  the  objects  or  relations 
which  it  affects,  does  not,  as  administered  by  its  tribunals,  rest 
on  any  other  authority  than  the  state  itself:  it  is  then  a  part  of 
the  municipal  (national)  law ;  being  then  distinguished  from  other 
portions  of  the  municipal  law  only  by  its  application  to  persons, 
or  as  one  personal  law  is  distinguished  from  another.*  What- 
ever rules  the  tribunal  may  administer  as  international  law,  are 

tared  into  a  unifbrm  and  compreliensiye  Byttem.  For  it  was  jnttlj  obserred  bj  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  that  if  actions  on  the  case  had  been 
allowed  by  conrts  of  law  as  often  as  occasion  required,  the  writ  of  sabposna  would 
have  been  unnecessary ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  would  have  been  no  distinctioiis  be- 
tween courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  chanceiy,  would  have  been  part  of  the  ordbaiy  jurisdiction  of  oonrts  of  law.** 

See  on  this  point,  Story ;  Equity  Jurisprudence,  vol.  L  Bacon :  Advanc.  Lean., 
B.  viiL,  c.  8,  of  Univ.  Just.  Aphorisms,  22  to  46.  Ram  on  Legal  Judgment,  ch.  ii., 
and  authorities ;  also.  Am.  «Jurist,  vol.  xviL,  p.  258,  on  reform  in  remedial  law. 
D*Aguesseau :  CEuvres,  Tom.  L,  p.  209.  Lessee  of  Livingston  v.  Moore  and  otiien^ 
7  Peter's  R.,  p.  647      Butler's  HorsB  Juridicss,  p.  44 — 46. 

In  the  states  of  Continental  Europe,  where  the  administration  of  justice  is  on  the 
model  of  the  Roman  law,  judicial  tribunals  are  less  fettered  by  judicial  precedent,  and 
have  always  had  a  greater  latitude  in  applying  the  rule  of  action.  The  judicial 
officer  has  in  practice  a  large  share  of  administrative  power.  His  power  to  make  law 
for  future  cases  is  less  than  that  of  judges  under  the  English  system ;  but  his  autono- 
mous or  discretionaiy  power  over  the  case  in  hand  is  far  greater.  Hence  the  rights 
of  individuals  depend  less  on  pre-existent  law,  and  more  on  arbitrary  discretion. 

»  Sir  H.  Finch :  Treatise,  p.  74.  Sims'  Case,  7  Gushing  R,  p.  8ia  Shaw,  C.  J., 
using  the  term  pomtire  law : — *'  and  this  may  be  mere  customary  law,  as  well  as  the 
enactment  of  a  statute.  The  term  *  positive  law,'  in  this  sense,  may  be  understood  to 
designate  those  rules  established  by  long  and  tacit  acquiescence,  or  by  the  legislative 
act  of  any  state,  and  which  derive  their  force  and  effect,  as  law  from  such  acquiee- 
cence  and  legislative  enactment,  and  are  acted  upon  as  such,  whether  oonformable  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  justice  or  otherwise.**    And  comp.  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Geoigia 

R.,  581. 

Ram,  on  Judgment,  ch.  ii.  Savigny :  Heut  R.  R.,  6  18.  Roddie's  Inq.  Elem. 
^,  p.  288 — 252, — a  description  of  the  establishment  of  municipal  (national)  law, 
abridged  from  Savigny. 

Beutham :  Princ.  Morals  and  Legisl.,  pref.,  xiiL  *'  Common  law,  as  it  styles  itself 
in  England ;  judiciary  law,  as  it  might  more  aptly  be  styled  everywhere,**  Ac  Com- 
pare Ency.  Ajn.,  vol  vii,  Appendix,  Law,  Ac,  by  Story. 

Co.  Lit,  fo.  11.,  a.  An  enumeration  of  the  "  proofs  and  argoments  of  the  common 
law,"  drawn  firom  twen^  several  fountains  or  places ;  common  law  being  taken  in  die 
limited  sense ;  beeanse  in  the  same  place  tiowawnt  kx  AngUm  is  inoladed  mUUg. 

«Seej»K,868. 
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deriyed  bj  it  in  the  eame  manner  as  municipal  law ;  viz.  fintlj, 
firom  the  poeitiye  legislation  of  ihe  state  in  reference  to  relations 
which  are  international  in  their  character;  that  is,  relations 
mrising  out  of  the  existence  of  foreign  states,  and  from  the 
recognition  of  their  authority  to  give  laws  and  hold  jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  things.  Such  legislation  must  be  recognized 
by  the  tribunal  on  the  authority  of  the  state  alone  to  which  it 
belongs,  whether  it  be  made  by  the  state  singly,  or  jointly  with 
other  states,  in  the  form  of  treaties  and  agreements.  Secondly: 
£rom  the  recognition  of  natural  law  by  such  criteria  or  exposi* 
tions  of  that  law,  applied  to  the  same  international  relations,  as 
may  be  supposed  to  be  adopted  by  the  state  to  which  the  tribunal 
belongs,  and  whose  will  it  executes  in  the  administration  of  in- 
ternational law  as  well  as  of  the  municipal:  and 'these  are  the 
some  as  are  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  municipal  law — deci- 
sions of  preceding  tribunals  having  the  same  national  authority, 
the  writings  of  private  jurists,  and  the  laws  and  deciBioi:\s  and 
customs  of  all  other  states ;  ^  comprehending  herein,  also,  the 
recognition  of  universal  jurisprudence,  the  science  of  a  law  of 
noHons  historically  known :  which  recognition  by  judicial  tri- 
bunals is  particularly  manifest  and  necessary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  private  international  law,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  International  law,  thus  applied  by  the  judicial 
tribunali  of  any  state,  is  only  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
municipal  law  of  that  state  in  the  fuUitre  of  the  reUaUons  which 
it  affects ;  it  is  identified  with  it  in  respect  to  its  authority  over 
all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state.' 

*  Grothis  :  K  et  p.  Proleg.,  6  40,  Lib.  I.,  c  i.,  g  12,  14.  L  Kent* a  Comm.,  IS, 
19.  Reddia :  Hitt  View  L.  of  Marit  Com.,  26,  27,  426,  429.  Hofftnan's  Conne  of 
L^gal  Stady,  Toi  L,  p.  416-18.  Bnrge :  CoL  and  For.  Law,  toL  L,  zvL  Ram,  on 
Ii«l  Jndflnent,  pi  94^    PliiUimore :  Intemat.  L.,  p.  61. 

it  is  only  ciTflued  natioiii,  or  those  of  a  certain  kind  of  cnltare,  that  are  thus 
TCoogniaed  by  tiieir  seireral  tribimals  as  the  sources  of  universal  jmii^midenoeL  See 
Seidell :  De  J.  Nat  Ac,  Lib.  i.,  c.  tL,  who  designates  them  as  **  pentes  motatioret^^  in 
the  langnaoe  of  Grotiiis:  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  i.,  12,  2.  Phillimore :  Int  L.,  c.  iil  He£Fter 
ilwiniiiffn  his  woik^-Das  Heutige  EvnpiiUdkt  Ydlkerrecht. 

This  discrimination  between  different  nations  as  sources  of  jural  rules,  is  not  an  a 
fHari  atsmnptlon  bj  the  tribunal  making  it.  It  is  rather  a  part  of  the  customanr  law 
•f  the  state  wfaote  will  the  tribunal  is  bound  to  apply.  This  act  of  a  judicial  tribunal 
nnst  not  be  confounded  with  the  sorereign  leguiaiwe  act  ot  a  state  in  adopting  a 
Ibrcign  law,  as  when  in  the  XII.  tables,  the  Romans  adopted  some  of  the  laws  of  Greece. 
Dig,  L.  I.,  Tit  2,  c.  2,  g  4 ;  "peterentur  leges  a  Qmois  civiutibus." 

'  TUa  pofait  is  more  nillj  oonsidared  in  ttie  second  chapter. 
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§  37.  From  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
relation  between  states,  or  from  the  fact  that  though  composed 
'of  natural  persons,  each  subject  to  the  power  of  society,  they 
have  a  distinct  existence  and  power  of  action  in  respect  to  each 
other,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  private  individuals,  any  rule  which 
would  decide  on  the  relations  of  states,  as  such,  towards  each 
other,  and  maintain  their  correlative  rights  and  duties,  would 
be  an  international  law.  But  from  the  nature  of  states  and 
their  mutual  independence,  there  is  no  such  rule,  taking  the 
word  law  in  the  strict  sense ;  and  the  application  of  such  a  rule 
or  law  could  not  be  made  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  any  state 
or  nation.  A  coercive  determination  of  these  rights  and  obliga- 
tions can  be  expected  only  from  the  autonomic  force  of  the 
parties  to  whom  this  law  may  attribute  them. 

But  from  the  reciprocal  assertion  and  acknowledgment 
which  all  states  or  nations  have  in  fact  made  of  principles  of 
natural  reason,  or  from  that  course  of  practice  which  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  founded  on  a  reciprocal  reference  to  such  principles 
in  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  from  the  consideration 
actually  allowed  to  the  ethical  views  of  some  priyate  authors  in 
reference  to  such  national  practice,  an  exposition  of  natural  law 
has  arisen,  which  corresponds  with  the  common  law,  or  judicially 
ascertained  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one  state,  having  in 
practice  the  character  of  a  rule  of  action  for  states ;  determin- 
ing tlieir  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  correlative  rights  and 
obligations  of  each,  though  there  is  no  tribunal  to  decide  be- 
tween them  in  its  application  ; — that  is,  no  tribunal  which  can 
enforce  the  rights  and  obligations,  arising  under  it,  in  particular 
cases.* 

§  88.  Eules  thus  recognized  form  a  part  of  universal  juris- 
prudence, {UxAJO  of  ruUions  in  tliat  sense,)  to  which  states  or  nations 
reciprocally  refer  as  to  an  international  law  having  an  existence 

'  Even  Mr.  Reddie,  who  diidiiffiuahei  the  existence  of  a  imiyerud  jminnideiioe 
operating  as  part  of  the  coerciye  pnrate  law  of  each  teyeral  nation,  seems  to  ndld  that 
thore  is  a  law  derived  in  the  same  manner,  and  operating  on  the  state  as  a  political 
perKMi,  having  the  soms  Hmi  of  autboritj.  See  Inqoiries  Elem.  &c.,  2d  ed,  p.  45^, 
and  Inq.  in  International  Law,  2d  ed.,  489,  456. 

Wheaton,  in  his  EL  of  International  Law,  §  10,  cites  Heflfter  as  taking  the  same 
view ;  hot  in  the  last  ed.  of  Das  Enropiische  Vdlkerrecht  der  Gegenwart^  Beriin,  1SS6^ 
p.  2,  n.  2,  the  latter  author  mj%  that  Mr.  Wheaton  has  misoonceived  his  meaning. 
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independent  of  their  several  juridical  assent.  In  its  origm^  this 
law,  of  which  nations  are  then  taken  to  be  the  subjects,  is  iden- 
tified with  the  law  applied  by  judicial  tribunals  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  law  of  natural  reason  between  private  persons,  in 
both  municipal  (internal)  and  international  law, — ^the  law  of 
9UEitanSj  in  the  sense  of  private  law  judicially  recognised  because 
existing  among  all  nations.  And  though  it  is  a  law  for  those 
nations  only  in  the  imperfect  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be  called 
a  part  of  jxmtive  law,  or  be  included  in  jurisprudence— the 
science  of  positive  law,  when  the  term  positive  is  used  not  to 
indicate  the  coercive  quality,  but  the  quality  of  being  an  asceiv 
tained  rule, — ^a  rule  having  an  dbjectvve  existence  independently 
of  the  subjecti/oe  conception  of  any  one  state  or  nation,  or  of  any 
private  person  or  persons  ;  a  rule  which  is  not  necessarily  the 
tme  law  of  nature  or  of  natural  right,  but  that  which  many 
atates  have  agreed  in  applying  for  such.*  As  such  it  is  referred 
to  by  sovereign  nations  for  public  law,  and  is  enforced  by  judi- 
cial tribunals  for  private  law,  being  binding  on  those  tribunals 
ontil  contravened  or  disallowed  by  the  several  juridical  action 
of  the  states  to  which  they  belong,  or  for  which  they  exercise 
the  judicial  function. 

§  39.  It  is  always  consistent  for  sovereign  powers  to  recon- 
sider their  own  previous  judgment  in  respect  to  any  application 
of  the  law  of  nature.  This  may  be  done  by  single  sovereignties 
in  either  division  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law,  constituting, 
in  private  law,  social  change  or  reform,*  and  in  public  law,  civil 
or  political  change  or  revolution  :  in  either  of  which  forms  the 

'  The  controreirial  writixigs  of  publicists  on  these  questions  of  definition  are  noted 
in  an  the  treatises  on  international  public  law.  Though  it  may  be  difficult  to  estimate 
Ae  actual  influence  of  professed  metaphysicians  on  these  subjects,  (compare  Wheaton : 
Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  749,  and  Heffter :  Europ.  VOlkerr.,  ^  9,^  it  is  probable 
thai  the  distinctions  made  by  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel,  m  their  juristical  writings,  have 
led  to  a  greater  accuracy  of  expression  on  these  topics.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
die  positions  taken  by  some  later  authors  correspond  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  those 
of  Soarez  the  Jesuit,  one  of  the  earliest  writers.  That  attention  to  them  has  been  re- 
svwed  is  shown  by  the  proposal  of  M.  Greuse,  of  Brussels,  to  republish  the  entire  works 
of  Snares. 

•  B.  Constant:  Tours  de  Politique,  OSuvres,  Tom.  i.,  p.  174,  n.  "Souvent  les 
iipnsitsin  s  du  pouvoir  sont  partis  du  principe  que  la  justice  existait  avant  les  lois, 
poor  soomettre  les  individus  4  des  lois  r^troactiTei^  on  pour  les  priver  du  bte^fice  des 
Us  ezistantes ;  courrant  de  la  sorte  d*un  feint  respect  pour  la  justice  laplusr^roltante 

iniquit6s.    Tant  n  imports  sur  les  olgets  de  ce  genre,  de  so  garder  d'axiomei  non 
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change  may  be  either  gradual  or  sudden,  peaceM  or  Tic- 
lent' 

Or  this  reconsideration  may  be  made  by  sovereign  national 
powers  in  international  law ;  either  in  that  law  which  each  state 
applies  by  its  own  tribunals  to  persons  in  international  relations, 
for  the  private  international  law,  or  those  reciprocal  rules  of  in- 
tercourse, which,  as  the  parties  to  be  governed  by  the  rule,  they 
may  mutually  adopt  for  pubUc  international  law,  (in  the  imper- 
fect sense  of  a  law.)  Both  which  divisions  of  international  law 
have  been  constantly  changed  and  extended  during  the  time  of 
recorded  history,  according  to  altered  views  of  natural  equity. 

Universal  jurisprudence  or  the  lofip  of  naiianaj  whether  taken 
to  be  a  rule  determining  the  relations  of  states  or  of  private 
persons,  being  thus  a  consequence  of  the  juridical  acticm  of 
states  or  nations,  is  always  liable  to  changes,  which  (from  the 
a  priori  principle  before  stated,  viz.  that  the  legislative  action 
of  states  is  always  juridical  or  jural,  that  is  conformed  to  natural 
reason)  must  be  taken  to  be  progress  or  improvement.' 

§  40.  Under  the  preceding  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  law,  every  action  and  relation  which  is  the  subject  of  juris- 
prudence may  be  taken  to  be  determined  either  by  international 
or  by  municipal  (national)  law. 

The  rights  of  persons,  though  all  relcUme  in  respect  to  other 
persons  owing  or  bound  to  corresponding  obligations,  may  be 
distinguished  as  rights  in  correspondence  with  obligations  on  the 
part  of  the  community  at  large,  or  as  rights  correspondent  to 
obligations  on  the  part  of  particular  persons.' 

*  Bevolation  ia  reiUtance  against  tbe  legal  poesessor  of  sovereign  power.  Bvt  it 
if  founded  on  the  aisertion  of  a  share  of  sovereigntj,  or  risht  of  supreme  control,  in  tbe 
revolutionist,  (a  right  above  ktw,)  and  in  case  of  success,  the  change,  whether  ethically 
rightful  or  not,  becomes  UmML^  by  being  the  act  of  the  actual  sovereign. 

*  Snares:  de  Legib.  et  Deo  Legisl.,  ch.  20,  §  6,  8.  Doctor  and  Student,  p.  S3: 
**For  thoufh  the  law  called^  yanencm  be  much  necessary  for  the  people,  >et  it  may 

Whewell :  £L  Mor.  and  PoL,  8  114a  **  The  law  of  nations,  including  in  this  inter- 
national law,  is  sulject  to  die  conditions  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  beloQg- 
ing  to  the  law  of  any  one  nation.  It  is  capable  of  proffressive  standards :  it  is  fixed 
for  a  given  time,  and  obligatoiy  while  it  is  fixed :  but  it  must  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  morality,  and  must,  in  order  to  confonn  to  the  moral  nature  of  man,  become 
constantly  morei  aiid  more  moraL  Tbe  progress  of  international  law  in  this  respect  is 
more  slow  and  irregular  than  that  of  a  well  guided  national  law,  koJ"  And  compare 
Savigiiy*s  Vocatioa  of  our  age  for  r<egislation  and  Jurisprudence,  Hayward*s  Transla- 
tion, p.  184. 

*  Reddle's  Inquiries  Elmt  &0.,  p.  171.    See  dtatioo,  ante,  page  20,  notet  '^Bol 
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The  first  class  may  be  called  indtmdtial  rights,  as  belonging 
to  persons  each  necessarily  or  absolutely  recognized  before  the 
law  as  individual  members  of  society.  The  individual  rights  of 
persons,  (called  by  Blackstone,  almlute^  have  ordinarily  been 
taken  to  be  three,  denominated :  the  right  of  personal  liberty ; 
the  right  of  personal  security ;  and  the  right  of  property.* 

The  second  class  may  be  called  relative  rights,  as  belonging 
to  persons  in  consequence  of  a  relation  established  between 
tliem  and  others,  not  necessarily  arising  from  their  being  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  community. 

These  relative  rights  have  been  classed  as  the  rights  of  parent 
and  child ;  of  husband  and  wife ;  of  master  and  servant 

Both  individual  and  relative  rights,  considered  with  reference 
to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  may  be  called  pri- 
vate rights ;  while,  in  view  of  their  existence  in  relation  to  the 
supreme  power  of  society  or  the  state,  and  the  persons  of  whom 
it  is  composed,  they  may  also  be  termed  civil  and  public  rights. 

§  41.  From  the  nature  of  law,  in  its  ordinary  sense,  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  inferiority  and  subjection,  corresponding  with 
superiority  and  authority,  the  term  a  right  implies  a  liberty  in 
the  person  to  whom  the  right  is  attributed;  Jus  est  fiacultas 
agendu  The  idea  of  freedom  associated  with  the  idea  of  laWj 
or  legal  freedom,  as  the  condition  of  a  person,  consists  in  the 

tiioag^  rights  and  obligations  are  in  reality  and  conectlj,  the  relations  of  indiTidnal 
persons  to  other  individualB,  they  are  plainly  oorrelative  terms.  And  it  is  manifiBSt,  in 
flie  first  place,  that  they  may  exist  between  any  one  individual,  or  a  definite  nnmber 
of  individuals,  and  all  other  individuals  generally  and  indefinitely,  the  right  being 
positive  against  all  others,  adcermt  omttet^  and  the  obligation  on  all  others  being  only 
BSgative.  Or  they  may  exist  between  particular  individuals,  and  instead  of  being 
mdvemtM  omim,  directed  against  aU  other  individuals  indefinitely,  may  exist  or  bo 
fineeted  only  against  one  or  more  particular  individuals,  who  are  under  corresponding 
obligation,  not  merely  negative  not  to  interfere,  but  positive  to  do^  or  bear,  or  suffer 
something  for  the  behoof  of  the  person  having  the  right"  And  see  Austin  :  Prov.  of 
Jari^,  Appendix,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  definitions  of  rights  m  rem  and  in  personam.  Also^ 
Mackeldey  :  Compend.  Mod.  Civil  Law,  Introd.,  §§  15,  16. 

'  Dr.  Lieber  denominates  such  lights  prinurdial.  PoL  £th.,  vol.  i.,  p.  218.  CivU 
lib.  and  Self  Gov.,  vol.  i.,  p.  52.  The  terms  absolute  or  prioioidial  convey  the  idea 
of  rights  anterior  or  independent  of  positive  law  as  herein  before  defined  :  rights  exist- 
ing under  some  independent  law  of  nature :  which,  as  before  shown,  has  no  existence, 
—no  judicial  recognition  in  jurisprudence,  as  independent  of  positive  law.  PritHordM 
is  a  term  liable  to  the  same  objections  which  Dr.  Lieber  advances  against  the  term 
mb§olute  in  the  place  referred  to.  He  also  uses  the  term  indicidual  as  a  synonym. 
P.  E.,  voL  L,  p.  402 :  "  We  speak  of  individual  primordial  rights.**  Droits  individueli 
is  a  common  term  in  this  sense  with  the  French  jurista  Ahrena :  Naionrooht,  p.  160* 
opooki  of  Iwdividucllctt  HffhtM. 
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po68e8fiion  of  legal  rights  of  action,  or  in  that  liberty  which  is 
allowed  by  law. 

Where  liberty  is  attributed  to  a  being  existing  under  condi- 
tions over  which  it  has  no  control,  it  cannot  be  defined  except 
with  reference  to  those  conditions,  or  laws  in  the  secondary 
sense  of  the  word  law.  And  when  attributed  to  a  moral  being 
governed  by  rules  of  action,  (laws  in  the  primary  sense,)  liberty 
can  be  defined  only  by  stating  the  source,  authority,  and  extent 
of  those  laws,  as  well  as  their  object,  or  the  direct  effect  of  their 
injunctions. 

§  42.  The  definition  of  liberty,  when  attributed  to  individual 
members  of  a  state  or  political  body,  has  been  a  problem  for 
publicists.*  There  are  evidently  two  modes  in  which  such 
liberty  may  be  conceived  of.  In  one,  liberty  is  determined  by 
ethical  considerations,  or  as  that  freedom  of  action  which  (mght 
— ^in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  man — ^to.be  the  effect  of  the 
laws  of  a  political  state.  This  is  a  svhjective  apprehension  of 
liberty,  because  the  moral  judgment  of  the  concipient  is  the 
highest  criterion  of  its  real  nature,  and  the  test  of  its  very 
existence. 

In  the  alternative  mode  of  conception,  liberty  is  the  object 
of  a  legal  apprehension.  That  is,  it  is  viewed  as  that  actual 
degree  of  freedom  which  exists^  or  is  allowed  to  the  individual 
member  of  the  civil  state  under  the  power  of  society  and  the 
unalterable  conditions  of  human  existence.  Its  conception  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  concipient,  and 
'  may  be  said  to  be  the  objective  apprehension. 

Liberty,  in  the  first  named  aspect,  is  a  subject  of  that  science 
which  relates  to  that  necessary  condition  of  man's  existence  as 
a  moral  being ;  and  belongs  to  the  province  of  political,  ethics. 
It  is  in  the  last  described  point  of.  view  that  it  becomes  a  topic 
of  jurisprudence,  in  the  sense  herein  before  given  to  that  term, 
viz.  the  science^  positive  law.  No  definition  of  liberty,  when 
thus  regarded,  can  be  given  but  by  defining  it  as  the  effect  of 
the  law  of  some  state  or  nation,  and  without  describing  the 
law  of  some  state  or  independent  political  society.*  . 

'  See  lieber;  On  Gml  Liberty  and  Self  Gorernpnent,  ch.  ii,  and  the  oitationa. 

*  Compare  I^.  Lieber :  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  GoTemment,  oh.  It.,  ▼.     Therafbre, 
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§  43.  Since  the  nature  of  a  legal  right  implies  a  duty  or  ob- 
ligation as  a  correspondent  constituent  of  some  relation  between 
persons,  that  obligation  or  duty  may  be  considered  as  the  op- 
posite of  a  liberty :  or,  the  duties  made  obligatory  upon  a  person 
by  law  may  be  said  to  constitute  a  condition  oppo9ed  to  .legal 
freedom.  •  As  the  condition  of  freedom  in  this  sense  is  indefinite, 
and  is  determined  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  rights 
given  by  the  law,  so  is  all  that  is  in  this  manner  opposed  to  it 
determined  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  or  duties 
imposed  by  the  law. 

When  a  state  of  freedom,  in  this  sfense,  is  attributed  to  any 
tnbject,  a  power  of  choice  and  action  is,  by  the  signification  of 
the  words,  necessarily  supposed  to  exist  in  that  subject,  in  the 
absence  of  law  limiting  or  defining  that  freedom.  According 
to  the  use  of  words,  freedom  cannot  be  predicated  of  anything 
which  is  without  powers  of  choice  and  action.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  9l person  in  jurisprudence,  {cmte  §  21,) 
freedom  can  be  attributed  to  persons  only.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  any  state  or  condition  opposite  to  freedom  ;  onlyjp^^on^, 
as  having  the  power  of  choice  and  action  in  the  absence  of 
restraint,  can  be  said  to  be  bound  by  law,  (in  the  primary 
sense ;)  and,  therefore,  bondage^  as  expressing  a  condition  oppo- 
site to  freedom,  can  be  properly  ascribed  to  persons  only. 

§  44.  The  individual  and  relative  rights  of  persons  are  capa- 
ble, under  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  of  such  various 
modification  between  the  extremes  which  constitute  on  the  one 
hand  a  state  of  license,  and  on  the  other,  the  extremity  of  coer- 
cion which  is  physically  possible,  that  the  laws  of  freedom  and 
bondage,  as  constituting  opposite  conditions  of  legal  persons^ 
might  be  considejed  under  the  description  of  these  various  rights 
and  their  corresponding  obligations,  as  they  exist  under  munici- 
pal (national)  and  international  law. 

a  preflomption  in  faTor  of  the  personal  liberty  of  any  private  person  is  not  a  necessaiy 
principle  in  jnrispmdence.  There  may  be  in  some  states  a  constant  legal  presumption 
against  the  freedom  of  certain  persons,  and  hence  a  presumption  that  some  other  per- 
son most  have  oyer  them  a  right  of  control.  The  law,  in  resting  on  the  anthori^  of 
dril  society,  can  derive  no  nues  of  action,  and  therefore  no  rights  or  obligations,  from 
that  state  of  nature  which  some  authors  have  supposed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  civil 
KMsiety  or  the  state.  The  naltural  freedom  of  man  is  known  in  jurisprudence  only  so 
far  as  it  is  the  result  either  of  laws  in  the  secondary  sense— conditions  of  things,  or 
hM  been  acknowledged  and  realiaed  in  the  rules  of  natural  reason  which  are  identified 
wi&  podtivv  law. 
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But  since  the  nonrposaemon  of  legal  rights  maj  be  said  to  be 
the  opposite  of  freedom,  and  since  things^  in  the  idea  of  the  law 
(being  only  the  objects  of  action,  and  never  the  sabjects  of 
rights)  can  have  no  legal  rights,  every  object  which  the  law  con- 
templates as  a  thing,  may,  by  a  somewhat  loose  use  of  language, 
be  said  to  be  in  a  legal  condition  opposed  in  the  farthest  degree 
to  freedom.  Positive  law  being  necessarily  understood  to  be  a 
rule  of  action  for  mankind,'  it  might  from  this  alone  be  inferred 
that  the  law  attributes  capacity  for  choice  and  action,  or  person- 
ality, to  all  men ;  or  that  the  legal  personality  of  all  men  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  necessary  or  natural  first  principle  of  all  law  rest- 
ing on  the  authority  of  society,  or  of  the  states  holding  the  pow- 
ers of  society.  But  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  that  there 
is  no  other  legal  criterion  of  natural  law  than  such  as  is  sanc- 
tioned or  adopted  by  the  state,  there  is  room  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  every  country  for  an  inquirj'  into  the  absoluteness  or 
extent  of  such  legal  recognition  of  mankind  as  persons,'  or  for 
the  question,  whether  some  part  of  mankind  may  be  legally 
wanting  in  the  character  of  personality,  distinguishing  them 
from  things,  and  may  be  in  legal  relations,  things  ; — only  the 
objects  of  the  rights  of  persons,  and  never  the  subjects  of  rights.* 

'  Dig.  L.  I.  Tit.  5,  §  2.  Qoam  igitur  omne  jus  homiQam  causa  oonstitiitam  sit,— 
Inst  L.  L  Tit  2.  §  12 — pamm  est  jus  nosse,  si  persoiue,  quanun  causa  oonstitutum  eat| 
ignorentur. 

•  Thibaut  :  Syst.  d.  Pand.  Rechts.— Vol.  i.  §  118.  TV :  "  The  third  topic  which  it 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  rights  and  obligations  is  their  subject,  that  is  to  say,  tiM 
person  who  has  the  capacity  or  obligation.  And  here  the  question  directly  arises :  who 
can  be  the  subject  of  a  right,— either  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  thing  (natural  ca- 
pacity for  rights)  or  in  respect  to  the  precepts  of  positive  law,  (civil  capacity  for  rights.) 
He  who  in  any  respect  is  considered  as  the  subject  of  a  right,  is  to  that  extent  denom- 
inated t^penon  ;  particularly  considered  as  the  subject  of  civil  rights.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  is  called  a  thing  which  constitutes  the  opposite  of  a  person :  civil  capacity  f<v 
rights  is  what  the  Romans  call  ttatut  or  ca/mi.  The  modems  give  it  the  name  of  jtatet 
rtn'/ts,  as  consisting  of  all  tlie  capacities  attributed  by  the  laws,  to  which  partScolar 
rights  are  attached ;  the  natural  capacity  for  rights  on  the  other  hand,  as  consisting  of 
physical  capacities  which  are  followed  by  particular  relations,  is  called  by  them  dahu 
mahtrcUis.^  Compare  Lindley's  Transl.  ^  101.  Mackeldey*8  Comp.  by  Kaufinann,  § 
116,  117.     Ahrens*  Xatnrrecht,  p.  83,  84,  also  puSlished  in  French. 

Faick :  Jurist  Encyc  §  27.  French  Tr.  "  On  pent  oonsiderer  comme  une  introdoo- 
tion  gen6rale  la  theorie  du  jSfictf  vs,  ou  Ton  resout  la  question  de  savoir  jusqu*!^  quel  point 
r^tat  a  reconnu  la  capacity  juridique  aux  i'tres  humains  qui  vivent  sous  mi  protection, 
de  maui^re  qu*en  leur  en  supposant  la  possibility  physique,  ils  puissent  entrer  dans  cer- 
tains rapports  de  droit  et  y  penistcr.  Ce  point  ^tait  beaucoup  plus  important  dans  Tan- 
eien  droit,  que  dans  le  droit  actnel ;  car  nous  ne  connaissons  gucre  aujourd*hui  d*antrea 
causes  d'exchisions  des  rapports  jnridiques,  que  celles  qui  les  rendent  physiqnemaat 
impossibles.** 

'  lu  the  Roman  law  the  condition  of  all  natural  parsons  as  subjects  of  law  waa  d»- 
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If  the  law  can  be  sapposed  to  attribute  the  legal  character  of 
a  thing  to  that  which  has  a  natteral  capacity  for  choice  and  ac- 
tion, or  which  is  a  natural  person^  the  legal  condition  of  that 
natural  person  would  not  be  explained  by  the  term  bondage  as 
above  defined ;  since  that  presupposes  a  recognition  by  the  law 
of  a  capacity  to  act  or  not  to  act,  or  of  the  personality  of  that 
^which  is  legaUy  botmcL  That  condition  would  be  legally  inclu- 
ded under  the  law  of  things,  or  of  the  rights  of  persons  in  re- 
Bpect  to  things :  property,  or  possession  and  control  b^  legal 
persons,  being  the  essential  legal  attribute  of  a  natural  person 
who  can  appear  in  legal  relations  only  as  the  object  of  rights, 
while  the  attribution  of  legal  personality,  by  implying  capacity 
for  choice  and  action,  recognizes  a  legal  capacity  for  individual 
and  relative  rights,  and  makes  every  cpndition  of  the  person 
which  may  be  opposed  to  freedom,  to  consist  in  obligations 
under  relations  to  other  persons.  But  where  the  law  admits  the 
contradiction  of  recognizing  a  natural  capacity  for  choice  and 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  attributing  tliat  incapacity  for  rights 
which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  a  thing,  this  species  of  bondage 
would  require  a  legal  name  distinguishing  the  subject  from  natural 
things  and  from  legal  persoQs.^  Under  systems  of  law  where 
this  anomalous  condition  has  been  known,  it  has  been  included 
under  the  general  terms  bondage  or  slavery,  and  is  sometimes 
more  definitively  known  as  chattel  bondage  or  chattel  slavery.' 

acribcd  under  tlie  name  of  caput  or  ttatta,  and  divided  into  three  parts:  or  rather  de- 
•eribod  as  exi«ting  iinder  either  one,  two,  or  three  conditions,  each  called  ttattu  or  e&pid, 
under  each  of  which  the  condition  of  the  individual  might  be  variouslj  affected.  Theaa 
mn  called  Uberii9,  emUu,  f<unUia,  The  law  of  the  ttcstut  Ubertatia  however  compriied 
the  diftiDCtion  between  a  personal  condition  as  liber  or  freeman  and  the  chattel  condition 
of  a  serrM  or  slave ;  and  the  law  of  the  tlctttu,  in  its  most  general  sense,  may  be  taken 
as  the  Roman  phrase  for  the  law  of  freedom  and  of  bondage.  For  the  sake  of  a  con- 
venient term,  it  will  be  here  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  legal  condition  of  a  private 
persoo,  considered  nnder  the  American  law  affecting  personal  condition  in  these  re- 
spectiL  See  Thibant,  by  lindlej,  §  106.  Maokeldej,  by  Kaufman,  g  119,  120,  121. 
'  Novel  Theod.,  Tit.  17,  **  Servos . . .  qnasi  nee  personam  habentes.** 
*  Austin :  Prov.  Jar.,  pi  279,  note.  *'  From  the  assumed  inconsistency  of  slavery 
with  the  law  of  God,  or  natoie,  it  is  not  uufrequently  inferred  by  fanatical  enemies  of 
the  institution  that  the  master  has  no  right,  or  cannot  have  a  right,  to  the  slave.  If 
they  said  that  his  right  is  pernicious,  and  that  therefore  he  ought  not  to  have  it,  they 
would  apeak  to  the  purpose.  But  to  dispute  the  exbtence,  or  the  possibility  of  the 
light,  is  to  talk  absurdly.  For  in  every  age,  and  in  almost  every  nation,  the  right  has 
been  given  by  positive  iaw ;  whilst  that  pernicious  disposition  of  positive  law  bus  been 
backed  by  the  positive  morality  of  the  free,  or  master  classes.**  *' Positive  law,'  ac- 
cording to  this  autbov^i  definition,  which  includes  every  rule  that  it  law,  not  legi^adve 
enactment  merely. 
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Ve  idea  of  chattel  elaveiy,  iii  the  Btrict  legal  sense,  is 
A  easily  conceived.  When  the  term  slaveiy  is  used 
ui  eiprosB  the  condition  of  a  legal  person^  one  having  a  reco^ 
nized  capacity  for  rights  and  duties,  it  may  be  attributed  to 
various  conditions  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  one  person  op* 
posed  to  the  conditions  of  privilege  on  the  part  of  others.  Cha^ 
tel  slavery  may  exist  under  restrictions  by  municipal  law  on  the 
power  of  the  master,  in  view  of  the  interests  of  society,  without 
vesting  the  rights  of  a  legal  person  in  the  slave.*  The  person 
held  in  slavery  may  continue  to  have  the  character  of  property, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  in  states  wherein,  under  the  influence  of 
public  opinion  or  other  moral  causes,  protection  is  in  practice 
ensured  to  the  slave  as  a  natural  person,  unknown  to  other 
communities  wherein  the  law  upon  which  the  relation  rests  is 
the  same  in  judicial  apprehension.  By  a  greater  or  less  legal 
recognition  of  rights  in  the  slave^  and  of  corresponding  duties  on 
the  part  of  the  master  or  owner,  the  fundamental  character  of 

^  that  condition  may  be  changed,  and  the  property  recognized  by 
the  law  be  made  to  consist  in  the  right  of  one  person  to  the  labor 
or  services  of  another.  Every  recognition  of  rights  in  the  slave, 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  owner  or  master,  which  is  made 
by  the  state  to  which  he  is  subject,  diminishes  in  some  degree 
the  essence  of  that  slavery  by  changing  it  into  a  relation  between 
legal  persons. 

>.    §  46.  The  term  slavery  has  been  popularly  applied  to  various 
g'.  forms  of  servitude  or  bondage,  instituted  under  municipal  law. 

^/  But  in'^ts  general  legal  acceptation  it  may  be  defined  as  that 
^  condition  of  a  natural  person,  in  wliich,  by  the  operation  of  law, 
the  application  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers  depends,  as 
far  as  possible,  upon  the  will  of  another  who  is  himself  subject  to 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,*  and  in  which  he  is  incapable,  in 
the  view  of  tlie  law,  of  acquiring  or  holding  property,  and  of  sus- 
taining those  relations  out  of  which  relative  rights,  as  herein  be- 
fore defined  ( §  40 )  proceed,  except  as  the  agent  or  instrument 

*  SftTigny:  Heat  R.  R.,  B.  iL,  c  2,  §  65. 

*  Bat  the  legal  condition  of  slayeiy  may  exist,  eyen  thoo^^  the  penon  to  whom  it 
if  ascribed  is  not  the  bondman,  or  property  of  any  particalar  person,  or  master.  See 
Savigny :  Heat.  R.  R.,  B.  il,  c.  1,  §  55,  note,  a),  c.  2,  §  65,  for  iliostratioiif  uid«r  the 
Roman  law. 
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of  another.  In  slavery,  strictlj  so  called,  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state,  in  ignoring  the  personality  of  the  slave,  ignores  his  ca- 
pacity for  moral  action,  and  commits  the  control  of  his  conduct  as 
a  moral  agent,  to  the  master,'  together  with  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring his  authority  to  another.  So  far  as  it  may  hold  the  mas- 
ter and  slave,  as  individuals,  morally  responsible  to  the  state  in 
their  mutual  relation,  it  so  far  recognizes  the  personality  of  the 
slare,  and  changes  the  property  into  a  relation  between  persons. 

§  47.  It  is  evident  that  there  may  be  political  or  economical 
regulations  in  a  civil  state  which,  while  not  interfering  directly 
with  the  freedom  or  security  of  the  person,  or  denying  the  ab- 
stract right  of  any  to  the  acquisition  or  enjoyment  of  property, 
may  yet,  in  view  of  public  or  of  partial  interests,  by  prohibi- 
tion of  certain  modes  of  action,  or  by  the  grant  of  superior 
privileges  to  others,  so  obstruct  the  industry  of  some  classes  of 
persons  and  repress  their  mor^l  and  physical  energies,  as  to 
make  their  actual  condition  in  the  social  scale  lower  than  that 
of  others  living  under  the  control  of  a  private  master  who  is 
guided  in  its  exercise  by  wisdom  and  benevolence. 

Municipal  laws  may  so  operate  in  disabling  certain  classes  or 
races  in  a  nation,  with  respect  to  their  private  or  public  relations, 
as  to  reduce  them  to  a  species  of  dependence  upon  more  privi- 
leged classes  deserving,  in  a  general  sense,  the  name  of  slavery  or 
bondage.'  The  distinction  of  these  cases  from  slavery,  properly 
so  caUed,  lies  in  the  legal  view  of  the  slave  or  of  his  labor  as 
private  property,  and  the  greater  or  less  denial  of  his  personal- 
ity, making  the  disposal  of  his  person  and  labor  to  depend 

*  Mf*"*^^  apud  StobcBOB :  FlorQeg  be,  84. 

Kal  rov  9uttdov  rod  r^aZUov  rarrhs  Kptr^s 
*0  dM^vSnif,     Uphf  rovTOP  %va  8ci  ^y  ^/m. 

Spinoca :  Tr.  TheoL  PoL,  o.  zvl  **  Si  finis  aotionis  non  est  ipaiiu  agentai  sad  im- 
fMitis  Qtilitas,  tnm  agens  servnt  est,  et  sibi  inatilis." 

*  For  illnstrations  of  the  variety  of  meaning  attached  to  liberty  and  slarerj,  see 
SO  Howell,  State  Trials,  Somerset's  case,  p.  14,  note  of  Elngllsh  editor,  sneering  at  the 
koaato  of  the  French  lawyers  in  the  negro  case,  13th  vol.  of  Causes  Celcbres,  (temp. 
Look  XV.,)  p.  492,  ed.  1747.  And  compare  Chancellor  Harper's  Essay,  p.  23.  See 
Moljneiix:  Case  of  Ireland,  by  Almon,  p.  169.  "I  have  no  other  notion  of  slavery 
knt  being  bound  by  a  law  to  which  I  do  not  consent**  In  defining  liberty,  Dig.  lib.  i., 
D«  atata  homimun,  Inst,  lib.  i..  Tit  S,  De  jure  personanun, — Libertas  est  natnralis 
fJMaltas  ejus,  quod  cuique  f acere  libet,  nisi  si  quid  vi,  aut  jure  prohibetur — the  veiy 

of  leuD  is  excluded. 
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on  the  will  of  a  single  private  individual,  and  not  on  a  law 
proceeding  immediately  from  the  supreme  political  power.-^ 
Under  a  system  of  caste  personal  liberty  and  the  right  of  prop- 
erty are  controlled  by  laws  restraining  the  activity  of  a  claaa  of 
persons,  more  or  less  strictly  defined,  to  a  particular  course  of 
life,  and  allowing  only  a  limited  enjoyment  of  property  and  rel- 
ative rights.  Feudal  slavery  confines  the  person  to  a  particular 
locality  and  a  subordinate  range  of  action.  There  is  therein  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  within  assigned  limits,  and  the  servi- 
tude is  due  rather  to  the  state  than  to  a  single  master,  being  the 
result  of  distinct  laws  more  or  less  oppressive  according  to  their 
nature  and  number. 

§  48.  From  what  has  been  before  said  of  positive  law,  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense,  it  appears  that  its  existence  in  any 
one  country,  or  nation,  may  be  referred  in  its  origin  either  to 
tlic  legislation  of  some  one  possessor  of  sovereign  power,  {paair 
live  law,  in  the  restricted  sense,)  or  to  the  judicial  recognition 
of  principles  founded  in  natural  reason ;  while  its  authority  in 
any  particular  territory,  and  at  any  particular  time,  depends 
upon  its  being  then  and  there  supported  by  some  one  such  pos- 
sessor of  sovereignty,  whose  existence  and  authority  is  indepen- 
dent of  law  in  the  ordinary  sense.  And,  since,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  being  entirely  occupied  by  nationalitiea 
of  some  sort,  the  actual  extent  of  that  territory  over  which  any 
possessor  of  sovereignty  shall  exercise  dominion  results  from 
the  public  international  action  of  different  states,  it  may  be  said 
to  bo  determined  hy  international  law ;  though  it  is  a  fact  taken 
in  jurisprudence  to  be  independent  of  the  will  of  every  other 
national  power  than  that  which  is,  within  that  territory,  the 
source  of  the  municipal  (national)  law,  both  public  and  private. 

Or,  more  strictly  speaking,  those  principles  which  apply  to, 
and  are  said  by  way  of  analogy  to  be  a  law  for  the  action  or 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  which  are  public  or  private  inter- 
national law,  according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  upon 
whom  they  operate,  may  be  taken  to  be  divided  into  two  por- 
tions. Tlie  first  consisting  of  principles  which  are  not  laws  in 
the  primary  sense,  or  not  rules  of  action,  but  laws  in  the  secon- 
dary sense  only, — ^the  statements  of  the  mode  of  existence  or  of 
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action  of  states,  or  political  bodies :  which  must  essentiallj  be 
meknowledged  in  every  national  jurisdiction  as  axiomatic  and 
basal  principles:  (and  which,  therefore,  enter  also  into  mn- 
nicipal  law.)  The  second  portion  consisting  in  rules  of  action, 
laws  in  the  primary  sense,  which  do  not  necessarily  have  the 
same  nniversal  recognition  and  extent ;  but  which,  if  received 
by  any  states,  or  nations,  regulate  the  reciprocal  action  of  those 
states,  or  nations,  and  of  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  con- 
atitnted,  supposing  such  reciprocal  action  to  take  place.  Each 
of  these  portions  is  public  law,  in  reference  to  its  effects  on  the 
relations  of  the  state,  or  nation,  regarded  as  a  political  unity, 
and  private  law,  so  far  as  it  defines  or  affects  tlie  relations  of 
private  individuals.^ 

§  49.  The  first  of  these  portions  of  international  law,  (also 
entering  into  municipal  law,)  is  expressed  in  the  definitions  of 
auch  terms  as  these, — a  nation ;  a  sovereign ;  sovereignty ;  yxm- 
diction ;ybn«m/  national  territory;  domain;  subjection;  nar 
tive  subject;  domicil;  alien;  alienage,  &c. ;  whicJi  are  terms 
necessarily  used  in  the  exposition  both  of  municipal  and  inter- 
national law.  These  terms  are  statements  of  the  mode  of  exist- 
ence of  nations,  or  states,  derived  from  the  general  reasoning  of 
mankind  in  the  social  condition,  independently  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  any  one  of  the  states,  nations,  or  political  communi- 
ties whose  existence  is  defined  by  them.  So  far  as  these  state- 
ments are  constituent  parts  of  positive  law, — ^international,  or 
municipal  rules  of  action, — ^they  belong  to  those  principles  which 
are  judicially  recognized  as  having  the  character  of  universal 
law  J  (herein  also  called  from  its  universality  the  km  of  nations.) 
Although  these  principles  are  necessary  kxioms  of  all  positive 
law,  international  or  municipal,  they  are  more  frequently  called 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  in  view  of  their  application  to 
the  public  existence  of  nations  than  in  view  of  their  origin  and 
universal  character.  They  form  what  has  been  frequently  de- 
nominated, in  reference  both  to  their  origin  and  application, 
^the  natural,  or  necessary  law  of  nations,"  and  have  been 

*  Bow7«r:  UoiT.  Fob.  Law,  22.  Tberefora  Hennogenianas,  Dig.  L.  5.  De  Just 
tl  Jue,  d«aribM*civil  aociety,  and  the  necessary  transaodons  amons  men,  as  sprinffing 
ftom  jw$  ^Mtnm,  by  which  he  means  natnral  law ;  or  that  whioi,  in  the  wor£  of 
Gatua,  natiuraUs  ratio  inter  omnes  homines  ooottitiitt. 
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classed  with  international  rales  of  action  in  works  which  treat 
of  that  law  of  which  nations  are  the  subjects,  because  it  is  only 
in  international  relations,  public  or  private,  that  they  become 
subjects  of  judicial  cognizauce.* 

§  50.  llie  second  portion  of  international  law  consists  in 
whatever  rules  of  conduct  nations  may  observe  towards  each 
other,  or  enforce  between  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are 
respectively  compoBed.  This  part  of  international  law  is  more 
arbitrary,  or  has  not  that  necessary  existence  which  is  ascribed 
to  the  first  portion,  being  dependent  upon  the  autonomic  juridi- 
cal action  of  states ;  it  is,  therefore,  appropriately  denominated 
positive,  or  practical  international  law.*  But  these  internationa] 
rules  between  nations  are  based,  as  also  the  municipal  law  of 
each,  on  the  recognition  of  the  definitions  of  their  existence  as 
nations :  (which,  by  being  so  universally  received,  are  judicially 
taken  to  belong  to  the  universal  principles,  otherwise  herein 
called  law  of  naUons.)  The  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms 
intemcUional  law^  and  law  qf  naMonSy  which  is  to  be  here  ob- 
served, is  this : — international  law  is  a  law  defined  with  refer- 
ence to  its  jurisdiction,  or  application; — ^the  law  of  nations  is  a 
law  defined  with  reference  to  its  origin,  or  historical  character.* 

§  51.  It  is  the  first  portion,  then,  of  international  law  to 
which  the  existence,  authority,  and  domain  of  any  one  state,  or 
nation,  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  and  not 
those  rules  of  action  which  are  here  called  the  second  portion. 
Because,  in  the  theory  of  jurispradence  at  least,  the  existence 
and  power  of  each  nation  is  taken  to  be  independent  of  those 
rules ;  or  the  rules  themselves  are  a  consequence  of  that  exist- 
ence, authority,  and  domain. 

The  laws,  or  rules  of  action  for  private  persons,  which  are  to 
prevail  under  the  jurisdiction,  when  thus  determined,  of  any  state, 
or  nation,  are  ascribed  to  the  authority  of  the  state  as  a  politi- 

*  Reddle :  Inq.  in  Intenatioiua  Law,  2d  ed.,  pp.  119-— 180.  Vattel :  PreUm.,  §  8. 
Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  pp.  11,  12.  Some  writers  maj,  howeTer,  haTe  employed 
it  to  flignifj  natural  equity  applied  to  the  international  relations  of  states.  See 
2  Browne,  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  p.  13-15. 

*  By  Von  Martens :  '*  Positives  oder  pracktisches  Vdlkerrecht.*'  Compare  an  emi- 
meration  of  the  varioas  synonyms  used  by  diflerent  authors  to  Iteilgnate  these  two 
parts  of  international  law  in  Amer.  Jurist,  yoL  xx. ;  article  by  M.  Victor  Fouoher. 

'  Reddie :  Inq.  in  International  Law,  2d.  ed.,  p.  410. 
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cal  peraoD,  or  to  the  poesesBor  of  that  sovereign' power  in  which 
the  state  conaiBtB,  whether  thej  are  applied  as  municipal  (national) 
or  mtemational  private  law ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  thej 
are  applied  with  or  without  reference  to  the  existence,  or  jurid- 
ical action  of  other  states,  or  nations/  These  laws  are  the  proper j 
or  peculiar  law  of  that  state ;  and  in  being  confined  to  its  limits 
and  jurisdiction  are  known  as  the  local,  or  territorial,  or 
national  law;  or,  what  has  been  termed  the  '^ municipal  law" 
in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,  at  least  since  the  time 
of  Blackstone. 

§  52.  An  exposition  of  the  law  prevailing  within  the  terri- 
torial domain  of  any  one  country,  or  nation,  is,  therefore, 
neceesarily  always  historical ;'  consisting  in  a  statement  of  the 
existence  of  a  possessor  of  sovereign  national  power,  and  of  the 
exercise  of  that  power  in  promulgating  rules  of  action  for  pri- 
vate persons,  either  by  positive  legislation,  or  by  judicial  action, 
under  its  authority ;  and  the  law  is  necessarily  described  both 
as  public  and  private  law. 

§  53.  Whatever  rules  of  action  are  enforced  within  the  do- 
main of  any  one  state,  or  nation,  as  its  local,  territorial,  or 
national  law,  may  apply  to  persons  within  that  jurisdiction, 
according  to  any  distinctions  which  the  supreme  power  of  that 
state  might  recognize  among  them ;  that  is,  the  local  law,  by 
being  applied  to  different  persons  according  to  those  distinc- 
tions, becomes  distinguished  into  different  personal  laws.*  These 
distinctions  may  arise  from  principles  which  are  connected  With 

'  Bonrjer :  Unhr.  Pnb.  L.,  p.  156.  "  The  general  principle  of  modem  times  is 
that  the  teiritony  detennines  the  law,  and  the  law  of  the  territoiy  regulates  the  pro^ 
Mxtf  and  coBtracta  of  all  who  inhabit  the  comitrj.  In  this  respect  citizens  difibr  lltde 
from  foreigners,  and  national  origin  has  no  inflaence.  (Savigny :  Hist.  R  L.,  French 
Tr.,  ToL  L,  p.  S9.)  We  denote  wis  state  of  things  hy  the  common  expression,  the  law 
^f  iht  hnd,  meanrog  the  territorial  law." 

*  WbeweU :  Elem.  Morality,  &c,  B.  it,  ch.  vi.,  209,  215.  Reddle's  Inqoiries  Ele- 
BMDt,  kc^  24,  25.  Hegel :  Gnmdlinien  der  Philos.  des  Rechts,  §  212.  Tr. :  "  Tho 
seieooe  of  poeltiTe  law  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  historical  sdence,  which  has  its  begin- 
niDg  in  ai^ori^,  (or  which  begins  by  recognizing  authority.*') 

IfadLoldey's  Compend.,  §  8.  ^*  Positive  /(no  is  the  law  established  by  historical 
faets,  or  the  sum  of  those  principles  which  are  acknowledged  in  a  state  as  principles  of 
law,  and  consequently  hare  andority  as  such."  « 

la  the  exposition,  or  teaching,  of  jurisprudence — ^the  science  of  positive  law— two 
idiooU  are  reco^iiiaed — the  analytical  and  Uie  historical  But  there  is  not  aigr  real 
aatagonism  between  them.    See  Reddie's  Inq.  EL,  p.  88. 

*  Ante,  §  25.    Duponceau  on  Jurisdiction,  p^  24. 
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the  existence  of  states  and  nations,  or  their  mntual'intercaane^ 
and  which  are  manifested,  or  employed  in  roles  having  an  inter- 
national application.  In  this  manner,  when  the  international 
law  is  applied,  or  enforced  by  anj  state,  or  nation,  upon  per- 
sons witliin  its  jurisdiction,  and  becomes  identified  in  autharify 
with  the  municipal  (national)  law  thereof,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
distinguished  as  a  personal  law.' 

In  view  of  this  difference  of  application,  the  private  law  pre- 
vailing within  any  national  jurisdiction  may  be  distinguished 
into  municipal  private  law,  (which,  with  propriety,  may  be 
called  internal*  private  law,)  and  international  private  law, 
according  to  the  character  of  tiie  persons  to  whom  it  applies. 

§  54.  To  illustrate  more  fally  this  distinction  in  the  applica- 
tion of  tlie  local,  or  territorial  law  of  any  one  state  to  persons : 
— It  is  an  axiomatic  principle  of  universal  law,  included  in  that 
"  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations,"  which  was  described  as 
forming  the  first  portion  of  international  law,  under  the  division 
herein  before  given,  that  the  effect  of  sovereign  power  upon  the 
legal  relations  of  the  person  is  co-existent  with  the  presence  of 
such  person  within  the  limits  which  the  public  law  (international 
and  municipal)  assigns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  or  sove- 
reign. This  actual  presence,  and  the  relation  of  subjection 
which  18  incurred  by  it,  may  commence  either  by  the  birth  of 
the  person,  or  by  his  entry  from  some  foreign  jurisdiction. 

'  Reddie*8  Inq.  in  Internat.  Law,  pp.  468--6.  IntematioDa],  m  well  u  mnidefpal 
law,  must  alflo  applj  to  things  as  well  as  persons ;  that  is,  the  rights  (with  their  cor- 
respondent ohligations)  which  are  determined  hy  international  law  may  he  zighta  in 
leipect  to  things ;  hat  whenever  rights,  or  ohligations,  in  respect  to  things,  are  aserihed 
to  international  law,  as  contrasted  with  municipal  (internal)  law,  the  law  has  a  per- 
sonal extent  from  the  character  of  the  persons  who  sustain  the  relationa  coostitated  hj 
those  rights  and  obligations. 

*  The  law  prevailing  locally  thus  becomes  distinguished  into  Mlemot  and  imiematiomal 
according  to  E^nthom's  terminology.  Or  it  might  be  said  to  be  distingnished  as  acting 
internally  or  internationally,  according  to  *'  t&  poOtktd  qualitjf  of  the  persona  whose 
oondnct  is  the  ol^ject  of  the  law.  These  may  on  any  given  occasion  be  distinguijlied 
as  members  of  the  same  state,  or  as  members  of  di£feient  states ;  in  the  first  case,  the 
law  may  be  referred  to  the  head  of  mienui/,  in  the  second  to  the  head  of  mitnmliomai 
Jnrispradence.*'    Bentham :  Morals  and  Legislation,  ch.  xiz.,  g  2,  (zxv.) 

Bowyer*s  Coounentaries  on  Modem  Civil  Law,  Lond.,  1S4S,  p.  18.  "  Thns  jniisli 
of  modem  times  have  divided  public  law  into  miemai  and  ertsmoL  The  former  is  that 
which  regulates  the  oonstitntion  and  government  of  each  community,  or  common- 
wealth, within  itself^  and  the  latter  is  that  which  concerns  the  intercourse  of  diffinreal 
commonwealths  with  each  other  :  this  b  pn»er1y  known  by  the  name  of  mitrmathmal 
knar 
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TkoB^  there  is  a  natural  poBsibility  that  the  same  person  maj, 
at  different  times,  be  subject  to  different  jurisdictions ;  and 
there  is  in  every  state  a  natural  and  necessary  distinction  be- 
tween native-bom  subjects  and  alien-bom  subjects ;  which,  so 
fiur,  IB  a  necessary,  or  axiomatic  principle.  But  the  different 
l^;al  relations  which  make  the  legal  distinction  between  native 
and  alien  subjects,  or  between  temporary  subjects  and  domi<> 
ciled  subjects,  depend  upon  some  rule  of  action  enforced  by  the 
state. 

Ihe  fact  of  being  present  within  a  particular  jurisdiction, 
with  or  without  concomitant  circumstances,  might  be  taken, 
irrespectively  of  the  circumstances  of  native,  or  foreign  birth, 
to  be  that  which  should  determine  the  operation  of  the  laws  of 
a  state  upon  persons  within  its  territorial  jurisdiction :  in  which 
case,  the  recognition  of  such  fact  becomes  an  axiomatic  princi- 
ple, in  determining  the  relations  of  persons  thus  distinguished. 
A  residence,  or  continuance,  under  certain  conditions,  to  which 
it  iflf  not  necessary  here  to  allude  more  particularly,  is,  under 
the  name  of  damicUj  actually  thus  recognized :  that  is,  it  is 
actually  taken  to  have  a  certain  effect  in  determining  the  opera- 
tion of  the  local  law.  The  local,  or  territorial  law  of  any  one 
state  or  country  might  possibly  make  no  distinction,  between 
persons  subject  to  its  authority,  in  respect  either  to  the  circum- 
stance of  native  or  alien  birth,  or  to  that  state  of  circumstances 
which  is  known  as  domicil :  and  if  it  were  possible  that  there 
should  be  no  recognition  of  legal  rights  and  obligations  arising 
oat  of  relations  caused  by  previous  subjection  to  another  do- 
minion, there  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  manifestation  of  inter- 
national law,  operating  as  private  law.*  When  the  local  or 
municipal  law  is  spoken  of  as  applying  territoriaUy,  without 
reference  to  persons  as  alien  and  native,  or  alien  and  domiciled, 
it  is  contrasted  with  international  law — taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
rule  of  which  states  are  the  subjects. 

But  when  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons  within 
any  national  dominion  differ  according  to  the  circumstance  of 
domicil  or  alienage ;  or  vary  as  they  may  or  may  not  have 
been  subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  the  local  or  national  law 

^  Bowyer:  Unir.  Pah.  Law,  161-8. 
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is  spoken  of  as  applying  differendj  to  the  persons  so  distin 
guished :  and  in  acquiring  the  character  of  a  personal  law,  (in 
contrast  with  a  territorial  law,)  may  be  itself  divided  into 
strictly  municipal,  (or  internal),  private  law,  and  international 
private  law  ;  though  each  part  rests  on  the  same  political  an* 
thority :  and  the  condition  of  private  persons,  whether  regarded 
as  the  subjects  of  rights  and  duties,  or  as  only  objects  of  action, 
(ante,  §  21),  is  a  necessary  topic  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
divisions  of  the  local,  municipal,  civil,  or  national  law  of  each 
countrv.* 

§  55.  According  to  what  has  been  before  said,  every  law 
determining  the  relations  of  natural  persons,  whether  alien  oi 
native,  is  to  be  ascertained  either  from  positive  legislation,  or 
by  judicial  recognition  of  laws  founded  in  natural  reason,  and 
identified  with  the  will  of  the  state,  (§  29.)  The  autonomona 
decree  {esUf)  of  a  sovereign  power  may  attribute  any  rights  or 
obligations,  (being  restrained  only  by  the  necessary  conditiona 
of  things — §  6,)  to  particular  persons,  or  may  attribute  them 
generally  to  all  persons  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that 
sovereign  source  of  law.'  The  tribunal,  which  administers  law 
as  the  pre-existing  will  of  the  state,  is  restricted  to  declaring 
what  law  is  {videtur)^  and  in  the  personal  extent  which  it  gives 
to  laws  must  be  guided  by  certain  existent  criteria. 

Tlie  ascertained  will  of  the  state  is  binding  on  all  within  its 
jurisdiction ;  though  it  has  unequal  effect  upon  different  per- 
sons ;  creating  different  rights  and  obligations,  in  relations  in 
which  they  are  the  subjects  of  rights  and  duties,  or  the  objects 
of  action.  The  action  of  men  in  society  being  different,  the 
relations,  rights  and  duties  of  all  cannot  be  alike. 

But  an  individual  or  absolute  right  may  be  ascribed  by  the 
law  of  a^country  to  any  number  of  natural  persons  within  its 
domain,  thou^  it  must  be  exercised  by  each,  relatively  to 
different  persons  and  things — ^the  objects  of  action. 


*  Mr.  Reddie  qm«  the  term  mttnml  law  at  sTaonTmoas  with  tbat  law  wln^  ha 
calls  die  natiooal  law^— Bla^slOM*8  municipal  law'— aad  tirat  lotea  the  benefit  of  tha 
diatinctiTe  term  wtpraa/  to  mark  this  division  of  the  national  (mnnk^al)  law  aocoiding 
to  its  anplicatioii  to  diflerent  persons^     See  In(t  Elem.  &o.,  p.  97. 

Comnra  Umm^i  Droit  Ccmmer.,  Tom.!.,  f  37,  and  S§67-S0,  defining Itdb^ 
tmU,  iacmding  U  drok  commtercioL 

*  Gompaiv  State  v.  MmbbIi  4  Dew;  dk  Batt,  K.  C.  Bep.  p.  S8. 
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I  56.  Such  a  right  may  attach  to  all  domiciled  peraonB,  or 
to  all  alien  persons.  A  certain  condition  or  ^tcBhis  of  natm^ 
persons,  whether  consisting  in  rights  and  duties  of  a  legal  per- 
son, or  in  a  chattel  condition,  may,  whether  determined  by  posi^ 
tive  legislation  or  by  a  judicial  application  of  natural  reason, 
be  the  effect  of  either  municipal  (internal),  or  of  international 
law,  or  of  both ;  the  ext^it,  or  application  to  persons,  of  a  law 
originating  in  positive  legislation,  depending  upon  that  legisla- 
tion only ;  and  there  being  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason  on  this  point  will  be  the  same,  in  roles 
of  acti<m  applying  to  alien  persons,  as  in  those  relating  to  the 
native  or  domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  supposed  national  juris* 
diction. 

§  67.  Or  the  state,  or  supreme  power,  may  attribute  any 
individual  right  or  rights  to  each  natural  person  within  its 
domain,  whether  domiciled  or  alien.  In  this  case^  the  law  at- 
tributing those  rights,  would,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  state, 
be  9L universal  principle  in  respect  to  it& personal  extent;  that  is, 
in  applying  equally  to  each  natural  person.  In  this  case,  the 
indhiduobL  rights  so  attributed  are  not  only  distinguishable 
fix>m  relative  rights  by  existing  in  respect  to  the  whole  com* 
munity,  independently  of  relations  towards  specific  persons  and 
things,  (ante,  §  40,)  but  they  may  be  called  absolute^  orprinuyr- 
dial,  or  natvaxil  rights,  because  the  law  attributes  them  to 
natural  persons  simply  as  such,  or  as  beings  possessing  the 
human  form  and  nature,  and  as  an  intrinsic  element  of  their 
human  characters 

§  58.  The  extent  of  any  principle  or  rule  affecting  the 
status  of  private  persons  is  always  subject  to  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation,  it  must 
be  determined  by  judicial  criteria  of  natural  reason  as  before 
set  forth.  (§§  29  to  36.)  Eules  or  principles  determining  the 
condition  or  stcUus  of  natural  persons  may  be  derived  from 
universal  jurisprudence.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in 
being  so  derived  into  the  jurisprudence  of  any  one  state,  they 
do  not,  therefore,  have  the  universal  personal  extent  which  is 
above  spoken  of.  This  extent  of  a  personal  law  being  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  applied ;  while  a  uni- 
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▼ersal  ehofrnKiUft^  ascribed  to  any  principle,  has  refiBrence  to  its  juri- 
dical source  or  origin  ;  that  is,  depends  upon  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  applied  by  aU  naiionsj  or  the  greater  part,  (ante,  §§  36 — 88 :) 
which  application  may  have  been  in  respect  to  a  greater  or  lees 
proportion  of  persons. 

The  different  extent  of  laws  to  natural  persons  according  to 
their  subjection  at  different  times  to  different  national  jurisdic* 
tions,  and  the  mode  in  which,  by  the  application  of  international 
law  to  the  relations  of  private  persons,  universal  jurisprudence 
may  be  distinctly  recognized,  and  local  or  territorial  laws, 
affecting  condition  or  9tata8^  may  receive  universal  personal 
extent,  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

NoxK. — ^The  foQowiDg  extrmct  from  an  Emj  bj  Hemy  Snnmer  If  aiiiQ,  IX.  D^ 
On  the  Conoqitioo  of  Soireivigntj,  and  its  importftnce  in  Internationrf  Lnir— Papen 
read  before  the  Jnrifical  Sode^,  London,  Jnne,  1856 — p.  2S,  maj,  with  tome  readera, 
serve  to  jnatiiy  expressioDS  in  the  text,  which  ma j  at  first  i^pear  to  be  m  allBUi|it. 
after  a  useless  noreltj  of  ezpreanon.  Speaking  of  Austin's  Prorinee  of  Jnrispmdenoa 
Detennined,  Dr.  Maine  sajrs,  p.  29:  **  And  here,  as  I  hare  allnded  to  Mr.  Anstinre 
treatise,  I  tmst  I  maj  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  know  no  reason,  hud  oim^  why  it 
has  not  long  anoe  dispelled  the  indiflerenoe  to  die  STStematio  study  of  Jmiipnidsnoe 
viikh  was  so  eloquently  lamented  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  this  sociely.  [By  Sfr 
Riohard  BetheU,  p.  1,  of  the  same  tract]  The  one  drawback  oo  its  vssfUbess  haa 
been  its  i^yio— which  is  such  as  to  repel  a  superficial  reader,  and  not  to  attract  ercn  a 
patient  ooe ;  bnt  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  admit  that  there  are  abundant  excuses  for 
the  peculiarity.  England  has  no  literature  of  juriipfudence ;  eooaequendy,  the  Ei^iBsih 
language  comprises  no  true  juristical  phraseology.  Our  Engliih  law  tenns  are  strietfy 
teiBS  of  art,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  attenqvt  to  strain  tiiem  beyond  dieir  well- 
defined,  long  accepted,  and  technical  meaning^  The  language,  then,  which  must  ba 
used  for  questions  of  unirenal  jurisprudence  is  popular  language,  infected  with  all  die 
TMes  of  common  qwech,  Tague,  figuratiTS  and  general  In  employing  it  for  such  an 
examination  of  diese  questions  as  is  appropriate  to  doset  study,  it  is  neceasaiy  to  ba 
ouusUnlly  Umttiag  and  qualifying  it,  to  be  peqietually  weedii^  it  of  met^thor,  and  to 
be  carefully  <»it^»»mg  it  fhsm  the  misleading  suggestions  which  lurk  in  mere  arraqga- 
m«Bls  of  words  and  collocations  of  phrase.  Among  the  numberless  advantages 
may  be  looked  Ibr  from  an  extended  study  of  Roman  law,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
cut  win  not  be  die  Introdncdon  oC  a  terminology,  neither  too  rigid  for  employment 
points  of  die  phllnenpliy  of  law,  nor  too  lax  and  elastie  far  dieir  hicid  and 


CHAPTEE  IL 


FABTHEB  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  PBIYATE  INTER- 
NATIONAL law:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  APPLICATION.  ITS  EFHSCT 
UPON  CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  BONDAGE. 

§  59.  In  the  defiiiition  of  international  law  which  was  given 
in  the  first  chapter,  it  was  shown  to  have  the  name  of  a  law 
only  by  an  improper  nse  of  the  term,  when  considered  as  a  mle 
of  action  for  states  in  their  several  entity  or  personality ;  since, 
though  it  consists  of  a  recognized  body  of  roles  distinct  from 
the  municipal  (national)  law  of  each  state  or  nation,  it  is  not 
prescribed  to  them  by  a  superior,  but  operates  upon  them  as 
political  persons,  or  upon  private  persons  within  their  respective 
domain,  only  by  their  own  several  allowance  or  consent.  This 
being  the  legal  or  juridical  view  of  the  obligation  of  that  law ; 
whatever  may  be  its  source  in  a  divine  rule  of  action,  or  law  of 
nature.  When,  therefore,  private  international  law  operates 
upon  private  persons,  in  any  national  jurisdiction,  by  the  allow- 
ance of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  it  has,  in  respect  to 
such  persons,  the  same  sanction  and  force  as  the  municipal 
(national)  law,  and,  as  to  all  persons  who  are  distinct  from  the 
state  or  sovereign,  it  has  equally  the  effect  and  authority  of 
lato  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term.  The  distinction  of 
private  international  law  from  private  municipal  (internal)  law 
arising,  not  from  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  their  authority 
over  individuals,  but  in  the  character  of  the  relations  which 
they  severally  affect. 

§  60.  When  considering,  in  the  first  chapter,  the  mode  in 
which  positive  law  becomes  known  as  the  law  of  some  one 
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state  or  country  (§  48),  the  international  law  "Was  described  as 
being  divided  into  two  portions.  The  first  consisting  of  laws 
in  the  secondary  sense'  only, — ^necessaiy  axioms,  or  definitions 
of  the  political  existence  of  states, — entering  into  both  inter- 
national and  municipal  (national)  law.  The  second,  consisting 
of  laws  in  the  primary  sense — rules  of  action — which  may,  or 
may  not,  exist,  or  be  observed,  between  specified  states.  The 
first  portion,  which,  as  was  remarked  in  the  same  place,  cor- 
responds with  that  which  is  sometimes  call&d  ^^  the  natural,  or 
necessary  law  of  nations,"  but  which  indicates  at  the  same  time 
relations  of  private  persons,  as  well  as  the  relations  of  states, 
may  indeed  be  taken  to  be  antecedent  to,  and  independent  of, 
the  power  of  any  one  state :  but  the  rules  of  action  which  com- 
pose the  seccoid  portion,  whatever  authority  they  may  have  in 
natural  reason,  become  law  for  private  individuals  only  by 
being  enforced  by  the  power  which  promulgates  the  municipal 
(national)  law  of  that  jurisdiction  or  state  in  which  the  person 
may  be  found. 

§  61.  K,  then,  it  is  asked — ^wherein  does  private  international 
law  consist,  as  a  rule  of  action  in  any  one  national  jurisdiction, 
distinct  from  the  municipal  (internal)  law  of  that  jurisdictiont 
— ^the  answer  must  be  found  by  ascertaining  the  efifect  of  the 
necessary  axiomatic  principles  or  definitions  composing  the  first 
part  of  the  international  law,  as  before  described,  upon  private 
persons  and  upon  things ;  and  next — the  actual  allowance  or 
creation  of  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  as  the 
incidents  of  legal  relations  which  have  an  international  charac- 
ter from  the  fact  that  the  agents  and  objects  of  action  presup- 
posed in  them  are  persons,  or  persons  and  things,  not  altogether 
or  exclusively  under  the  juridical  power  of  a  single  nation  or 
state:  those  persons,  or  those  persons  and  things  being  dis- 
criminated, by  the  application  of  the  axiomatic  principles  above 
spoken  of,  as  persons  subject  to  different  jurisdictions ;  such 
persons  being  alien,  or  native,  domiciled,  or  temporary  subjects 
in  reference  to  some  one  jurisdiction  or/bnim. 

§  62.  The  terms  or  phrases  by  which  the  nature  or  mode  of 
existence  of  states  or  nations  is  set  forth  or  defined,  are  so  gene- 
rally known  in  the  maxims  of  public  law,  that  it  is-  not  neces- 
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117  here  to  attempt  any  separate  exposition  of  them :  thongh 
t  may  become  necessary  hereafter  to  consider  particularly  the 
[leaning  of  some  of  those  terms,  as  they  may  be  nsedin  stating 
atemational  or  municipal  (internal)  rules  of  action. 

The  general  principles  or  maxims  which  are  contained  in 
he  definition  of  these  terms,  are  set  forth  most  at  large  by 
niters  who  treat  of  public  international  law,  regarded  as  a  rule 
f  imperfect  obligation  {cmte^  §  11,)  of  which  states  or  nations 
re  the  subjects ;  though  they  are  equally  presupposed  in  rules 
letermining  the  relations  of  private  persons  towards  those  states 
IT  nations,  and  having  the  force  of  law  in  the  strict  sense — ^i.  e., 
public  municipal  (national)  law. 

§  63.  Upon  an  examination  of  these  maxims,  as  stated  by 
niters  on  public  law,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  which 
lay  be  taken  for  the  most  general  or  fundamental;  and  which 
re  in  fact  but  one  and  the  same  definition  of  sovereignty ; — or 
hey  are  assertions,  in  different  forms,  of  the  essential  character 
f  sovereignty ;  or,  again, — descriptions  of  sovereign  national 
<ywer  in  three  different  relations.  The  first  being  a  definition 
f  sovereign  national  power  considered,  as  it  may  be  said, 
beolutely, — or  in  relation  to  its  own  materials,  or  constituent 
tflits ;  without  reference  to  the  existence  of  any  other  manifes- 
ilion  or  embodiment  of  that  kind  of  power:  which  may  be 
hiiB  stated : — 

L  The  jpower  of  every  staUj  or  nation^  is  absolute^  self-de- 
imdent^  or  awpreme^  vrithin  that  »pacey  or  territory^  which  it 
^assessesj  or  occupies^  as  its  own  domain^  cmd  over  all  persons 
md  things  therein. 

Hie  second  maxim  is  but  the  same  assertion  expressed  rela- 
ively  to  the  co-existence  of  several  states,  or  nations ;  recog- 
lising  the  limitation  of  each  by  the  fact  of  the  equally  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  others ;  this  is,  that — 

n.  The  sovereign  power  of  one  staUj  or  nation^  is  not  to  he 
toognized  as  sovereign,  or  has  no  existence,  as  stich,  beyond  its 
wn  domain  J  or  territory,  or  within  the  space,  or  territory,  which 
tmstitutes  the  domain  of  another  possessor  of  national  sovereignty. 

§  64.  These  two  maxims,  when  taken  for  maxims  of  inter- 
lational  law,  belong  to  the  first  portion  of  international  law. 
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according  to  the  diviBion  herein  before  made,  {anUy  §  48,)  since 
they  can  be  called  laws  in  the  secondary  sense  only ;  not  being 
properly  rules  of  action,  but  statements  of  a  mode  of  existence, 
or  of  action.  They  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  positive 
law ;  and  they  have  in  jurisprudence  the  character,  or  extent 
of  universal  law — ^the  law  of  nations^  (jus  gentium^  becausef 
actually  asserted,  or  proclaimed,  and  universally  received,  by 
nations,  or  states,  as  being  natural  and  necessary  principles.* 

In  the  manifestation  of  this  sovereign  power,  over  persons 
and  things,  by  states,  or  nations,  originates  law  in  the  primary 
sense — rules  of  action;  forming  relations  between  persons  in 
respect  to  other  persons,  and  in  respect  to  things.  Since  these 
relations  are  legal, — ^that  is,  are  known  as  the  effects  of  law,  it 
is  a  consequence  of  the  two  maxims  just  stated,  that  they  have 
existence  only  in  some  one  jurisdiction  in  which  that  law  is 
known  as  a  coercive  rule  proceeding  from  the  sovereign  of  such 
jurisdiction,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  composing  those 
relations  have  no  legal  force  beyond  it, 

§  65.  It  was  remarked  in  the  first  chapter  that  international  law 
(public  and  private)  arises  from  the  necessarily  existing  circum- 
stance that  the  whole  variety  of  human  interests  and  action 
'cannot,  from  their  nature,  (or^  it  may  be  said,  from  their  rela- 
tion to  space  and  time,)  be  distinctly  divided  among,  and  sepa- 
rately included  under  the  limits  of  single  states ;  and  yet  the 
juridical  power  of  society  must  be  supposed,  in  some  form, 
either  by  enjoining,  permitting,  or  prohibiting,  to  be  exerted 
upon  interests  and  actions  which  are  not  so  included  under  the 
exclusive  dominion  of  single  states,  {ante^  %  10.)  The  effect  of 
law  is  exhibited  in  legal  relations,  comprehending  rights,  with 
their  corresponding  obligations,  in  respect  to  persons,  and  in 
respect  to  things.  The  action  involved  in  any  legal  relation 
must  take  place  in  reference  both  to  space  and  time ;  and  the 
conceivability  of  relations  whose  legal  existence  is  indetermin- 
able under  the  law  of  a  single  state,  (which  conception  supposes 
an  international  law  according  to  the  definition  in  the  first 
chapter,)  will  arise  from  postulates  of  their  existence  in  respect 
to  space  and  in  respect  to  time :  such  relations  being,  also,  dis- 


'  Bowyer  t  Univvr.  Pablic  Law,  p.  151,  and  the  ciutioiit. 
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ible  among  themselves  by  differences  in  the  compara- 
tive  effect  of  space  and  time  in  connecting  their  legal  existence 
with  the  juridical  action  of  more  than  one  state. 

For,  firfit^  relations  may  be  supposed,  or  conceived,  not  to 
be  exclusively  determinable  by  the  juridical  power  of  a  single 
Btate,  by  reason  of  differences  in  the  respective  geographical 
positions,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  the  persons  and  things 
which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  therein 
involved.* 

And,  9ecandlyy  other  relations  may  be  supposed,  or  con- 
ceived, not  to  be  so  determinable  under  the  juridical  power  of 
a  single  state,  by  reason  of  differences  in  the  respective  times 
at  which  the  persons,  or  the  persons  and  things,  which  are  to  be 
the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  involved  in  those  relations 
are  together  found  within  different  geographical  jurisdictions : 
they  being  at  one  time  within  the  territorial  dominion  of  one 
state,  and  afterwards  within  that  of  another. 

§  66.  It  will  be  seen  in  comparing  these  classes  of  relations 
that  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in  the  degree  in  which  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  not  exclusively  determinable  under  the 
juridical  power  (tlie  law)  of  single  states. 

In  the  class  of  relations  first  described,  the  persons  and 
things  which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  in.- 
volved  in  those  relations,  not  being  at  the  same  time  under  the 
same  jurisdiction,  it  is  actually  impossible,  from  the  axiomatic 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  (natural  and  necessary  law  of  na- 
tions,) that  the  action  in  which  those  rights  must  be  manifested 
should  take  place  without  a  concurrent  juridical  action  on  the 
part  of  the  respective  states,  either  producing  one  common  rule, 
or  consenting  to  the  controlling  operation  of  rules  proceeding 
from  one  or  from  the  other.  In  this  case  it  may  be  said  that 
the  question — ^by  which  juridical  power  the  relation  is  to  be  de- 
termined ? — ^precedes  the  legal  existence  of  the  relation. 

^  Wbeaton  :  International  Law,  Part  ii.,  ch.  2.  '*  It  often  happens  that  an  incU- 
Tidnal  poetesses  real  property  in  a  state  other  than  that  of  his  domicile,  or  that  coo- 
tracts  are  entered  into  and  testaments  execnted  bj  him  in  a  country  different  from 
ehlier,  or  that  he  is  interested  in  sacoessions  ah  inietUUo  in  such  third  country ;  it  may 
happen  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  subject  to  two  or  three  sovereign  powers — to  that 
of  his  native  conntiy,  or  of  his  domicile,  or  to  that  of  tho  place  where  the  property  in 
q«esdon  is  ritoated,  and  to  that  of  the  place  whore  the  contracts  have  been  made,  or 
ttieaeti  azecated." 
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But,  in  the  other  class  of  relations,  the  persons  and  things 
which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the  rights  involved 
in  those  relations,  having  been  together  under  the  juridical 
power  of  one  state  before  the  other  is  supposed  to  have  any 
possible  operation,  the  existence  of  a  relation  between  them 
precedes  the  question — ^bj  which  juridical  power  the  legal  force 
of  that  relation  is  to  be  determined? — :  and  there  is  not  any 
actual  impossibility  that  the  action  in  which  those  rights  must 
be  manifested  shoiild  take  place  without  a  concurrent  juridical 
action  on  the  part  of  the  respective  states;  the  persons  and 
things  between  whom  the  relation  is  supposed  to  exist,  being,  at 
different  times,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some  one  juridi- 
cal power. 

^  §  67.  Now  from  the  possible  connexion,  in  respect  to  per- 
sons and  things,  which  is  here  indicated  between  distinct  sources 
of  law  having  separate  jurisdictions,  arises  the  third  of  the  three 
fimdamentul  maxims  before  enumerated ;  which,  like  the  two 
already  stated,  is  only  a  recognition  of  sovereign  states  or  na- 
tions as  being  the  independent  sources  of  positive  law,  even 
while  stating  this  possible  relation  or  connexion  between  them ; 
which  maxim  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

III.  The  laws  of  one  nation  or  state  may^  hy  the  consent  or 
allowafuw  and  thertfore  vnder  the  authority  of  the  supreme 
national  jH>icer  in  another  nation  or  state^  have  the  effect  of  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  latter. 

This  maxim,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  is  from  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  laWj  inconsistent,  except  as  it  is  merely  another 
form  of  the  first  and  second.  For  the  law — being  a  rule  of 
action  resting  on  the  authority  of  some  one  sovereign — ^if  the 
laws  of  one  state  can  be  said  to  take  effect  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
another,  thev  are  in  fact  the  law  of  the  state  in  which  thev  take 
effect,  and  not  of  the  first.' 

^  Compare  Sunr's  Confl.  L.,  f  31,  23.    Foplix  Droit  International  Pri%v,  §  10,  11. 

Schvffiier  in  EntwicUnng  da*  Intemat.  Priratrcchts,  ^  3S,  citef  Zacharia,  as  sarxng. 
(TV.)  '^Eacb  x\At^  and  in  uc  Hune  degrea  each  obligation,  sabeuu  excla^ivcly  under 
tiM  iavt  of  dia  land  in  which  the  right  or  the  oblig:tfion  according  to  the  eSect  of 
ttois  laws'k  is  to  be  enfoived  and  i«  enforced  nnder  the  nppotfed  circam«tancea  This 
ralfV  (vhich  in  fact  U  merelr  a  reiteration  of  the  weU  known  maadin,  Leyei  mom  taleni 
mtm  iVTJtorMM,  in  the  onlr  tease  which  can  be  given  to  xt«  i  is  derived,  imme^atel j, 
tiMsoTcnigntrof  itatM.     For  if  it  should  be  held  that  the  law  of  a 
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§  68.  The  first  two  of  these  three  maxims  are  necessary 
propontioxis  in  defining  what  sovereign  national  power  is ;  and 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  positive  law — ^municipal  (internal)  or 
international.  The  third  is  not  neoeesary  in  the  same  sense:  be* 
ing  the  statement  of  a  manifestation  of  sovereign  power  which 
may  or  may  not  take  place.  It  is  however  the  statement  of  a 
relation  or  condition  only ;  and  therefore,  like  the  first  and  sec- 
ond, a  law  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  law.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  public  law  lying  at  the  foundation  of  that  which  is 
herein  before  called  private  international  law ; — so  far  as  such 
international  law  can  be  judicially  recognized  in  any  national 
joiisdiction,  as  distinct  from  the  private  municipal  (internal)  law 
of  that  jurisdiction : — private  mtemaUonal  law ; — which,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  chapter,  determines  the  realization  of  the  legal 
relations  of  private  persons  in  those  interests  and  actions  which 
cannot  subsist  or  have  not  continued  under  the  exclusive  territo- 
rial authority  of  any  one  state  or  nationality :  (§  10)  which  rela- 
tions, with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  which  they  are  composed, 
must  yet,  primarily  at  least,  as  is  implied  in  these  tliree  maxims, 
receive  their  legal  existence  under  some  one  municipal  (national) 
law.* 

•tate  maj,  or  onift,  m  nch,  be  carried  into  effect  in  another  state,  the  legislatiTA 
power  of  the  former  gtate  conid  be  extended  over  the  latter,  and  in  proportion  dimin- 
uh  its  kgialafttte  ponrer  ;-^^tike  chief  attribute  of  sovereign^.  It  is  true  that  the  ap- 
plieation  and  exacntiott  of  the  foreign  law  would  always  remain  with  the  judicial  and 
administratiTe  oflScers  of  the  fomm.  Bnt  the  rule  according  to  which  tiiese  officers 
would  decide  and  act  would  hare  been  prescribed  hj  a  foreign  govemmont.  And  how 
can  they  be  empowered  to  act  according  to  this  rule,  when  they  are  only  the  instru- 
ments or  serrants  of  the  government  by  which  they  were  appointed."  To  this  proposi- 
tion  the  same  author  states  three  cases  of  exceptions,  allowing  them  to  be  such  in  ap- 
pearance only.  Schteflber  calls  the  prq)08ition  a  novel  one,  and  denies  its  correctness. 
There  is  probably  no  real  contrariety  of  opinion  between  them.  Apparently  Zacharii, 
in  discriminating  the  law  to  which  he  should  attribute  the  relation,  looks  to  the  politi- 
cal antiiority  which  coercivcly  maintiuns  the  rights  and  obligations  in  which  it  con- 
sists,  and  taerofore  speaks  of  it  as  subsisting  under  the  law  of  the  forum ;  while  the 
otfier  looks  to  the  legislator  whose  moral  judgment  attributed  those  rights  and  obli- 
gations to  the  persons  between  whom  the  relation  is  maintained,  and  therefore  regards 
tlie  relation  as  possiUy  subsisting  under  the  law  of  a  foreign  state. 

'  The  retdixaiUm — the  actualixation — the  carrying-out  of.  The  term  employed  for 
this  by  some  German  writers  of  reputation  is — the  Vervnrkiichunff — ^the  making  or  the 
bsmg  made  wirktieh — real  or  aotnaL  Another  term  nearly  equivalent  is  the  GeUeTtd^ 
■aciEwi — Che  making  gtltend — available,  or  in  force.  And  this  is  distinguished  from 
tbe  FrjtlmH  werdem  the  becoming^  or  Uie  being  made  existent  Thus  it  is  said  by 
Srlhmihmr  %  27.  **  A  very  difierent  thing  from  Uie  Eaeuteni-tcerden,  (the  being  made,  or 
tlie  baeomiitt  existent,)  is  the  Geltmi^macken  (the  putting  in  force,  or  the  being  made 
nvailable,)  that  is^  die  assertion  that  a  certain  fact  (leg^  effect)  has  become  fcnrahb- 
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§  69.  The  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one  state  may 
contain  roles  of  action  applying  originally,  and  as  a  law  of  local 
origin,  to  the  relations  of  private  persons  within  its  jurisdiction, 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  supreme  power  as  alien,  which 
are  not  rules  that  take  notice  of  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  foreign 
jurisdictions  in  creating  rights  and  obligations  for  those  persons. 
Rules  of  this  kind  can  be  called  international  (as  contrasted  with 
internal)  only  in  being  founded  on  the  simple  distinction  be- 
tween native  and  alien  subjects/  The  private  international  law 
then,  so  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  municipal  (inter- 
nal) law  of  any  one  jurisdiction,  is,  in  its  form  and  manifestation, 
a  rule  regulating  in  that  jurisdiction  the  admission  or  allowance 
of  different  municipal  (internal)  laws,  or  of  their  effects ;  being 
properly  called  private^  because  determining  rights  and  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  relations  of  private  persons :  whether  the 
municipal  (internal)  law,  first  establishing  these  relations,  is 
principally  of  a  national  and  public  character,  or  is  more  strictly 
private. 

§  70.  The  three  maxims  or  propositions  above  given  can  in 
their  nature  be  only  statements  of  the  self-existent  or  self-depen- 
dent nature  of  nations,  states,  or  sovereignties,  and  therefore 
loAJOs  in  the  secondaiy  sense  of  the  word  only.  If  the  attempt  is 
made  to  go  beyond  these,  and  state  a  rule  under  which  this  in- 
ternational recognition  of  municipal  (national)  laws,  (the  possibil- 
ity of  which  only  is  implied  or  stated  in  the  third  maxim,)  should 
tiJce  effect,  or  will  take  effect — a  law  having  the  force  of  a  rule 
of  action — a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  it  is  evident  that  such 
rule  may  be  stated  either  in  the  form  of  a  rule  of  which  states 
or  nations  are  the  subjects,  determining  their  respective  rights 
and  obligations,  or,  in  the  form  of  a  rule  of  which  private  per- 
sons  are  the  subjects.  In  the  first  alternative,  the  rule  can  only 
be  law  in  the  imperfect  sense,  or  a  law  of  the  imperfect  kind, 
and  cannot  determine  the  action  of  such  states  or  nations  except 

li€kt  (realixed — actualized— <»med  oat,)  under  the  joritdiction  of  a  certain  law."  But 
Waechter  in  hU  treatiM  (pnblithed  in  the  lame  jear,  1841,)  on  the  collirion  of  laws 
in  Axohiv.  f  d.  CiviL  Praxis,  voL  24,  p.  237,  takes  the  word  verwMcMckL,  as  emplojed  in 
a  citation  from  Stmve,  in  a  sense  which  appears  to  be  directlj  opposite  to  that  above 
given.  The  first  necessity  in  qnestiona  of  this  kind  is  a  received  nomenolatnre. 
*  Snch  as  naturalisation  laws,  police  laws  relating  to  immigrants. 
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by  being  identified  with  their  Beveral  autonomic  will  or  consent ; 
and  it  will  hepuUio  international  law,  from  the  character  of  the 
"penoDB  npon  whom  it  operates,  or  for  whom  it  is  said  to  be  a 
role.  In  the  second  altematiye  the  role  may  have  the  coer- 
eiTe  character  of  positiye  law,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  private 
I>erBons,  and  be  a  role  which  judicial  tribunals  may  apply,  or 
will  be  bound  to  apply  in  determining  the  ri|^ts  and  obligations 
of  fiueh  persons,  in  relations  in  respect  to  other  persons  and  in 
leq^eet  to  things ;  heing  private  international  law  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,  or  for  whom  it  is 
said  to  be  a  rule.  But  it  is  evident  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  any  such  rule — a  rule  having  the  character  of  positive  law, — 
that  it  must  be  part  of  some  municipal  (national)  law ;  that  is, 
it  must,  according  to  previous  definition,  be  identified  with,  or 
lather  must  derive  its  existence  from,  the  ascertained  will  of 
tome  legislator, — some  political  person  vested  with  the  author- 
ity of  society  or  of  the  state. 

Now  to  whatever  degree  the  state  or  nation,  or  the  posses- 
aors  of  supreme  or  sovereign  power,  may,  in  their  political  entity 
Cft  personality,  be  bound  (by  public  international  law — the  law 
of  '*  positive  morality" — AuaPinj  ante  §  11,  n.)  to  allow  foreign 
laws  to  take  effect  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  their  judicial 
tribunals  have' the  like  duty,  in  allowing  or  refdsing  the  inter- 
national admission  of  foreign  laws,  which  they  have  in  enforcing 
the  municipal  law  strictly  so  called — ^the  internal  law — ^the  law 
operating  within  each  national  jurisdiction  irrespectively  of  the 
existence  of  other  such  jurisdictions ;  they  must  ascertain  the 
will  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  in  reference  to  such  inter- 
national allowance. 

§  71.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  relations  which  it  was 
aapposed  might  be  indeterminable  under  the  legislative  power, 
or  the  law  of  a  single  state  were  herein  before  divided  or  classi- 
fied by  differences  in  the  comparative  effect  of  i^ace  and  time 
in  connecting  their  legal  existence  with  the  legislative  action  of 
more  than  one  state,  {ante  §  65.) 

In  regard  to  the  first  class  of  relations — ^that  namely  in  which 
the  persons  and  things,  which  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects 
of  the'  rights  involved  in  those  relations,  are  not  all  supposed  to 
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be  at  one  time  under  one  and  the  same  jurisdiction,  (in  which 
case  the  question,  by  which  legislative  power  the  reUtion  is  to 
be  determined,  would  precede  the  existence  of  the  relation,  and 
where  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  action  in  which  those 
rights  must  be  manifested  should  take  place  without  some  con- 
current  legislative  action  on  the  part  of  the  respective  states 
within  which  those  persons  and  things  should  be  found,  either 
producing  one  common  rule  or  consenting  to  the  controlling  op- 
eration of  rules  proceeding  from  one  or  from  the  other^) — the 
question  of  the  existence  and  determination  of  these  relatiomSi 
when  raised  before  a  judicial  tribunal^  may  appropriately 
receive  the  name  of  a  question  of  the  oanJUct  qf  laws ;  whidi 
name  has  been  given  by  Huber,  Story,  and  others,  to  cases  do- 
termined  by  private  international  law  as  herein  described. 

That  name,  however,  is  evidently  lees  appropriate  to  ezprea 
tlie  question  of  the  existence  and  determination  of  the  second 
class  of  relations,  before  described :  since,  according  to  the  sup- 
position, the  persons  between  whom  they  are  to  exist,  or  the 
persons  and  things  who  are  to  be  the  subjects  and  objects  of  the 
right  involved  in  that  relation,  are  always  at  some  one  time 
under  the  exclusive  dominion  of  some  one  state. 

§  72.  The  international  determination  of  the  first  class  of 
i*elations  constitutes  one  of  those  topics  of  jurisprudence  wherein 
it  has  been  found  most  difficult  for  judicial  tribunals,  or  for  pri- 
vate jurists  and  law  writers,  to  agree  in  a  priori  dednctioua  from 
elementary  and  necessary  principles.*  Rules,  however,  may 
exist,  in  regard  to  this  class  of  relations,  in  the  jurisprudence  0[ 
any  one  country,  either  originating  in  positive  legislation  or  in 
judicial  precedent,  which,  of  course,  must  be  taken  to  have  been 
intended  for  jural  rules,  or  rules  founded  in  natural  reason,  and 
not  merely  arbitrary  and  accidental  determinations.  And  so 
far  as  any  rules  are  found  to  have  been  concurrently  adopted  in 
the  jurisprudence  of  different  nations,  they  thereby  acquire  the 
character  of  a  universal  jurisprudence  or  law  qf  nations;  and 
there  is  in  tliat  fact  an  authority  for  the  judicial  tribunals  of  any 

'  To  tbeae  rales  the  citntion  giTsn  by  Schsffiier,  f  22,  note,  well  qipUei : — **  Lejier ; 
Med.  ad  Pand.  Sp.  2S8,  p.  1162.  tejs  in  r^gud  to  Fmrinacios  and  otlien.  Begnlaa  in 
lilis  mnltaa  uiTem,  led  qaaodo  eat  com  fal(jectif  limitationibiia  oontnli,  ipiaram  regalia 
nun  nihil  aiiperewe  TidL** 
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one  country  or  state,  (in  the  silence  of  the  local  legislation  or 
costomarj  law  on  that  point,)  to  adopt  them,  as  being  presump 
tivelj  accordant  with  the  legislative  will  of  the  nation  or  state 
whose  juridical  authority  they  exercise.'  But  it  appears  to  have 
been  difficult,  even  by  such  an  a  posteriori  or  inductive  method, 
to  discover  any  harmonious  and  consistent  system  of  rules  appli- 
cable in  such  cases.* 

The  determination  of  the  second  class  of  relations  is  simpler, 
because  the  relations  are  first  taken  to  be  in  existence  under  the 
legialative  action  of  one  state  or  nation,  or  one  possessor  of 
sovereign  power,  and  the  question  is  of  their  continuance  or  7ta2- 
taaiian  under  the  legislative  and  juridical  power  of  another. 

§  78.  Since  staitis  or  personal  condition,  as  defined  in  the 
first  chapter,  consists  principally  in  the  possession  of  individual 
ri|^ta,  and  the  relations  of  which  it  is  an  incident  do  not  imply 
the  exercise  of  rights  relative  to  specific  things,  it  must  always 
be  at  any  one  time  under  the  legislative  power  of  some  one  state ; 
that  18,  the  state  within  whose  actual  territorial  jurisdiction  the 
natural  person  may  be  found,  whose  stattts  or  personal  condition 
is  to  be  determined.  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  may  become  a  topic  of 
private  international  law,  it  appears  as  an  incident  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  second  class  above  described.  That  is  to  say,  the 
9MuB  of  a  natural  person  can  become  a  question  of  private  inter- 
national law,  only  when  such  person  is  supposed  to  have  had  a 
skUus  or  personal  condition  in  relations  created  under  some  for- 
eign law,  which  relations  being  regarded  as  existing  or  having 
existed  under  the  foreign  law — ^the  question  is  of  their  realiza^iony 
aeiuaUeaiionj  or  continuance. 

Since  the  inquiries  to  be  pursued  in  the  following  pages  will 
be  limited  to  questions  connected  with  the  law  of  etattis  or  con- 
dition, private  international  law  will  in  this  chapter  be  further 
considered  only  as  it  may  determine  relations  of  the  second  of 
the  two  classes  above  described. 

'  TIm  pri]ieiple-^-4oeii«  rtffk  ocAmi,  when  applied  to  this  cIms  of  oases,  may  homtn 
1m  cHed  as  an  example.  And  compare  Savignj :  Heat  R.  R.,  B.  8,  c.  i ,  §  848.  The 
eighth  vbfanne  of  this  work  of  Savignj  relates  e^telnsively  to  the  oonJSict  of  laws. 

*Sanl  tt.  His  Creditors,  17,  Martin's  Rop.  Louisiana,  569, hj the  court:  *'  We  know 
of  BO  matter  in  jorisprndenoe  so  unsettled,  or  none  that  shovild  more  teach  men  dio- 
Imst  of  their  own  opinions^  and  charitj  for  those  c^  others." 
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§  74.  Although  the  question  before  the  tribunal  determining 
tlie  statasy  or  condition  of  private  persons  under  international 
law,  regards  the  maintenance  of  legal  relations  of  persons,  or  of 
correlative  rights  and  duties  of  persons,  in  respect  to  persons 
and  things  included  under  a  certain  national  jurisdiction,  those 
relations,  or  those  rights  and  obligations,  are  not,  by  the  very 
implication  of  the  third  maxim,  to  be  regarded  as  entirely  de- 
pendent, or  not  so  in  the  first  instance,  upon  that  municipal 
(internal)  law  which  is  the  territorial  law,  or  local  law,  of  that 
jurisdiction  in  which  those  persons  and  things  are  found. 
Whenever  a  question  is  made  of  the  determination,  under  pri« 
vate  international  law,  of  rights  and  duties  incident  to  the  class 
of  relations  now  under  consideration,  a  recognition  of  private 
persons  as  aliens,  in  respect  either  of  birth  or  of  domicil,  or  at 
least  as  having  been  anteriorly  subject  to  some  other  jurisdic- 
tion, is  pre-supposed ;  and  the  private  intematicHial  law  (i.  e., 
that  part  of  the  national  law  of  the  jurisdiction  which  is  to  de- 
termine that  question,)  is  applied  as  a  personal  law, — a  law 
attaching  to  certain  persons  in  virtue  of  their  anterior  subjection 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  irrespective  of  the  general  territorial 
operation  of  that  municipal  (internal)  law  oiXheforum  to  which 
they  are,  or  have  been,  alien  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  or 
under  a  greater  or  less  variety  of  circumstances,  {ante^  §  53.) 

It  was  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  that  the  contrasted  relations 
(conditions)  of  alien  and  native  subjects  are  necessary  or  axio* 
matic  ideas  in  international  law,  being  stated  in  those  definitions 
which  form  the  first  portion  of  international  law  (public  and 
private)  according  to  the  division  there  given.  But  the  fact  of 
mere  subjection,  independently  of  place  of  birth,  to  different 
jurisdictions,  is  that  upon  which  the  distinction  of  an  inter- 
national law — ^being  a  rule  determining  the  relations  of  private 
persons,  and  operating  as  part  of  the  municipal  (national)  law 
of  some  one  state,  or  nation — ^is  founded.  It  being  possible 
that  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state  persons  may 
be  present  who  have  been  subject  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  another,  the  laws  of  the  first  may  be  conceived  of  as  making 
no  distinction  between  them  and  others  in  consequence  of  that 
fact.    But  the  laws  of  a  state  are  not  necessarily  nor  usually 
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thus  equally  operatiye.  All  within  a  national  jnrisdiction  are 
equally  subject  to  the  snpreme  power  of  the  state,  bnt  the  laws 
therein  (i.  e.,  the  national  law,)  maj  apply  differendj  to  natives, 
and  to  those  originally  coming  from  another  national  jurisdic- 
tion. This  difference  in  the  application  of  the  national  law 
may  be  combined  with  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  private  persons  in  relations  cansed  by  a  foreign  law  to 
which  they  have  been  previonsly  subject ;  and  there  may  be  a 
difference  in  the  degree  of  this  recognition,  and  in  the  extent  of 
the  local,  or  territorial  law  of  the  forum  to  persons  who  are  not 
native,  by  discriminating  between  them  in  respect  to  their 
being  either  permanent  and  domiciled,  or  transient  and  tempo- 
rary subjects.  When  the  previous  actual,  or  territorial  subjec- 
tion of  certain  private  persons  to  a  foreign  law  is  judicially 
recognized  in  ihe  forum  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  question  is 
made  of  the  realization  or  continuance  therein  of  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  those  persons  in  relations  existing  under  that  foreign 
law,  then  the  local  or  national  law  operates  as  private  inter- 
national  law.  For  thongh  this  distinction  between  persons  is 
made  under  some  municipal  (national)  law — ^i.  e.,  some  law 
known  as  the  positive  law  of  some  one  nation,  or  state — ^tiiat 
law,  being  differentiy  applied  to  persons  thus  discriminated,  or 
distingaished, — may  be  denominated  intemoMonal^  because  it  • 
then  determines  the  operation  of  the  municipal  (national)  laws 
of  different  coimtries,  or  states.  In  these  cases,  the  relations  of 
certain  persons  are  recognized  simply  as  facts  existing  by  the 
operation  of  a  foreign  law ;  but  the  validity  of  the  rights  and 
obligations  included  in  them  is  determined  solely  by  the  local 
juridical  authority.  And  so  far  as  the  tribunals  of  the  foru/m 
are  concerned,  the  relations  existing  under  the  foreign  law  are 
to  be  brought  to  their  judicial  cognizance  by  proof,  like  other 
facts :  they  are  not  legal  effects  which  the  tribunal  is  bound  in- 
dependently to  take  notice  of.^ 

§  75.  When  persons  and  things  pass  from  one  national  juris- 
diction into  another,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  all  the  relations  in  which  they  were  the  subjects,  or  objects 
of  lights  and  duties  imder  the  law  of  their  original  jurisdiction, 


>  FobUx  :  Dr.  Lit  Pr.,  f  18.    Stoiy:  Ck»f.  L.,  g  687,  and  the  cues  died. 
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should  exist  under  the  jarisdiction  to  which  they  have  been 
removed ;  because  all  the  persons  and  things  which  were  with 
them  the  subjects,  or  objects  of  corresponding  rights,  or  duties, 
in  those  relations,  are  not  transferred  with  them  to  the  new 
jurisdiction.  It  is  not,  therefore,  supposable,  when  persons  thus 
pass  from  one  jurisdiction  into  another,  that  all  their  rights  and 
obligations,  existing  imder  the  law  of  the  first  jurisdiction, 
should  be  maintained  bj  the  law  of  the  second.  That  class  of 
rights  of  persons,  which  in  the  first  chapter  were  called  aiwh 
hUe^  or  indimd/ual  rights,  may  (since  they  exist  in  a  relation  of 
individual  persons  to  the  whole  commimity,  without  distinction 
of  specific  individuals  in  it,  and  as  rights  of  action  have  no  de- 
terminate, or  special  objects,)  continue  to  be,  for  the  subjects  of 
them,  the  same  in  effect ;  though  the  objects  may  be  different, 
and  the  supreme  power  sustaining  them  is  a  different  political 
personalis.  But  those  rights  (the  right  to  private  property,  or 
qf  private  property,  for  instance,)  so  far  as  they  are  relative  to 
specific  persons  and  things,  and  those  rights  which  were  in  the 
same  chapter  called  rdatvoej  because  arising  under  relations  of 
persons  to  other  determinate  persons,  cannot,  it  is  plain,  subsist 
under  the  law  of  the  new  jurisdiction  imless  the  persons  and 
things  which  are  the  relative  subjects  and  objects  of  those  rights 
are  transferred  to  the  new  jurisdiction.  But  it  is  plain  that  so 
far  as  the  action  implied  in  any  legal  relation  continues  to  be 
physically  possible,  notwithstanding  a  change  of  place  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  between  whom,  or  the  persons  and  things  in 
respect  to  whom,  or  to  which  that  relation  has  once  subsisted, 
any  of  the  rights  of  persons  arising  out  of  a  relation  constituted 
by  the  law  of  one  jurisdiction,  may  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
character  of  a  legal  right,  under  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
new  jurisdiction.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  supreme 
national  authority,  having  independent  power  in  a  specified  ter- 
ritory, adopts  the  law  of  another,  or  allows  it  to  take  effect 
therein  as  a  law  of  foreign  origin ;  though  its  authority  as  lofw^ 
in  the  strict  sense,  must  always  in  that  jurisdiction  depend  on 
the  local  sovereignty. 

§  76.  Since,  then,  this  allowance,  or  disallowance,  depends 
on  the  same  authority  as  the  municipal  (internal)  law,  it  must 
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be  asoertained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  n  nnicipal  (internal) 
law,  reating  on  that  anthoritj,  is  ascertained.  According  to  the 
yiew  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  manner  in  which  Uie  will 
of  the  snpreme  authority  in  states  becomes  expressed  or  assumes 
the  form  of  law,  that  will  may  be  ascertained  either — ^1 ;  from 
the  direct  expression  of  the  will  of  the  state  in  positive  legisla- 
tion, {e^tOj)  or,  2;  from  an  interpretation  of  natural  reason  by 
tribunals  appointed  by  the  state,  {vide^ur.)  If  the  sovereign  or 
supreme  power  has  expressed  its  will  by  legislative  enactment 
or  action  having  that  effect,  that  expression  is  equally  authori- 
tative and  controlling  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of  relations 
fidling  under  municipal  law  strictly  so  called,  (the  internal  law.) 
If  no  such  expression  exists,  the  tribunal  must  make  this  allow- 
ance or  disallowance  by  reverting  to  the  law  of  natural  reason, 
as  it  reverts  to  the  same  for  the  presumed  legislative  will  of  the 
sovereign  in  enforcing  the  municipal  or  internal  law.  And, 
however  autonomic  or  independent  in  its  estimate  of  natural 
reason,  as  bearing  on  the  relations  of  nations  to  each  other,  or 
of  its  own  obligations  (under  that  international  law,  which,  as  a 
law  binding  on  states,  is  a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only,)  the 
possessor  of  supreme  legislative  power,  or  the  national  sover- 
eignty of  any  state  may  be  when  allowing  or  repudiating  the 
effects  of  foreign  laws,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  any  nation,  at 
the  present  day,  in  pronouncing  a  judgment  upon  the  same  point, 
can  refer  only,  either,  as  has  just  been  said,  to  the  positive  legis- 
lation of  the  sovereign,  or  to  standards  of  natural  reason  which 
have,  by  anterior  judicial  recognition  and  the  implied  sanction 
of  the  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  execute,  acquired  the 
authority  of  law.  These  are — ^judgments  of  antecedent  tri- 
bunals under  the  same  national  authority  in  like  international 
cases ;  customs  which  have  existed  under  that  authority ;  accepted 
eiqxmtions  of  law  by  private  persons ;  and,  in  cases  where  these 
domestic  precedents  do  not  furnish  a  criterion  applicable  to  the 
case  in  question,  the  laws,  usages,  and  judgments  of  other 
nations,  in  respe(^  to  the  iniemational  recognition  of  the  laws 
of  foreign  states,  may  be  referred  to,  on  the  same  principle  by 
which  such  tribunals  refer  to  the  municipal  (national)  laws  of 
other  nations  for  an  exposition  of  natural  reason  to  be  applied 
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as  their  own  local  or  mnnicipal  (internal)  law — the  principle, 
namely,  that,  from  the  nature  of  society  and  of  states,  the  lawB 
of  all  states  are  to  be  taken  to  intend  to  conform  to  natural 
right,  or  are  promulgated  for  jural  rules,  and  may  be  judicially 
referred  to,  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation,  as  an  exposition 
of  natural  reason  to  guide  in  the  administration  of  its  own 
(national)  law — whether  internal  or  international  law — ^in  cases 
where  the  other  standards  of  the  will  of  the  state  which  are 
more  direct,  do  not  give  a  sufficient  rule.  The  limits  of  an 
autonomous  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  judicial  tribunal  being, 
at  the  present  day,  extremely  narrow. 

§  77.  The  propriety  of  ihis  reference  by  the  courts  of  any 
one  nation,  is,  as  to  such  courts  in  nations  wherein  laws  have 
long  been  administered,  based  upon  precedent — ^the  usage  of 
their  predecessors.'  But  the  principle  upon  which  such  refer- 
ence is  made  becomes  itself,  when  once  established,  a  rule  of 
particular  force  in  the  international  recognition  of  relations 
which  have  been  created  by  foreign  law ;  or — to  employ  a 
different  form  of  expression — ^becomes  more  directly  operative 
as  a  principle  of  the  international  private  law.  For,  since  the 
tribunal,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  necessarily  proceeding  on  the 
supposition  that  the  state,  where  it  has  not  declared  its  will  by 
positive  legislation,  must  still  be  presumed  to  will  that  which 
is  accordant  with  natural  reason,  it  would  follow-^from  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  assumption,  which  is  above  stated,  in  favor  of  the 
jural  character  of  foreign  laws, — that  the  state  will  recognize 
and  support  foreign  laws  and  their  effects  upon  persons  and 
things  coming  within  its  dominiou,  when  those  laws  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  rule  of  right  contained  in  the  municipal  (internal) 
law: '  for  if  such  a  rule  exists  in  that  internal  or  local  law,  and 

>  Smith's  Compend.  Marc.  Law,  p.  6.  **  Here  it  should  he  oheerved,  that  the  forngn 
lawi  ftnd  foreign  lawyers,  who  have  heen  just  mentioned  as  haying  iniSnenoed  the  fbfw 
mation  of  the  mercantile  law  of  this  oonntrj,  were  noTer,  at  any  period,  recogniied  by 
the  judges  of  onr  courts  as  heing  per  m  cf  any  authority  whateyer.  Respected  tM 
roles  which  they  laid  down  may  be,  for  the  learning  and  sagacity  which  they  eyince, 
but,  when  they  are  obeyed,  it  is  part  of  the  law  and  custom  of  England,  declared  to  be 
such,  either  hj  long  usage  and  tradition,  or  by  the  decisions  of  our  own  courts  of  ju*- 
tiee,  containmg  an  eimghlened  adaptation  of  ancient  principle  to  modon  oon- 
Temence,**  Ac 

*  Potter  w.  Brown,  5  East,  680,  by  Lo?(d  Ellenborough.  •<  We  always  import,  tiH 
gellier  with  oeiv  penoos^  the  existing  relalioiis  of  fbreigners  as  between  tiiemidffii^ 
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it  is  applicable  to  peiBons  in  drcnmstancM  of  uataral  condition 
«fanilar  to  those  in  which  the  pensons  known  as  aliens  are  fonnd, 
it  most  control,  so  far  as  applicable,  all  rights  and  obligations 
of  those  aliens,  and  overmle  the  relations  created  by  the  foreign 
law, — hj  the  very  supposition  on  which  the  presumption  in 
fiTor  of  a  judicial  recognition  of  the  effect  of  the  foreign  law  is 
baaed,  viz. : — ^that  the  state — ^the  legislator  of  the  forum  intends 
to  enforce  jural  rules,  or  lawg  which  are  rules  of  right— ^ti9. 

§  78.  It  is  this  principle  arising  out  of  the  jural  nature  of 
•odety,  or  of  the  state,  and  the  method  in  which  law  is  judicially 
ascertained,  which  is  the  true  basis  of,  and  the  warrant  for  that 
Judicial  recognition  of  rights  and  obligations  of  private  per- 
sons in  relations  created  by  foreign  laws,*  which  is  commonly 
referred  to  the  operation  of  the  candty  or  good  will  of  nations^ 
and  the  prospect  of  reciprocal  advantage.  That  recognition  or 
allowance  of  the  foreign  law  being  then  supposed  to  depend 
upon  K  judicial  estimate  of  what  comity  or  the  prospect  of  re- 
eiprocal  advantage  requires  the  nation,  for  which  the  tribunal 
is  acting  juridically,  to  allow. 

It  is  evident  that  if  comity  or  good  will,  or  the  prospect  of 
reciprocal  advantage  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  motive  acting  on  states 
and  nations — ^the  possessors  of  sovereign  legislative  power — and 
if  it  does,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  require  states  or  nations 
in  their  political  personality  to  allow  foreign  laws  to  operate 
within  their  territory,  or  to  recognize  relations  created  by  for- 
eign laws,  it  is  still  only  a  part  ol  public  international  law, 
from  the  character  of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,  and  a 
law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only,  or  of  an  imperfect  kind  only — 
a  part  of  positive  morality,  operating  on  states.  And  though  ' 
it  may  be  admitted  that  it  ouffht  so  to  operate  upon  any  par^ 
ticnlar  state,  it  still  will  be  the  duty  of  judicial  tribunals  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  the  state  upon  that  point,  before  allowing 
or  giving  effect  to  the  foreign  law  in  any  case.  It  is  further 
evident  that  when  the  will  of  such  state  on  this  point  has  been 

aeeofdinff  to  the  laws  of  their  respectiTe  oommunltief ;  except,  indeed,  where  theia 
Ibw*  e\mm  with  the  rishtf  of  onr  own  subjects  here,  and  one  or  other  oi  the  laws  mnit 
■teeesarilj  give  waj,  in  which  case  onr  own  is  entitled  to  the  preference." 

'  Therefore  this  judicial  recognition  of  foreign  laws,  or  of  their  effects,  Is  not  derived 
m priori,  or  founded  on  an  a /rion  juristical  theory.   See  Reddie*8  Inq.  EL  ^a,  p.  280. 
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ascertained,  it  is  entirely  immaterial,  in  jorispradence,  the 
science  of  positive  law,  to  inquire  what  may  liave  been  the 
motive  acting  on  the  state  or  nation,  exercising  sovereign  legis- 
lative and  juridical  power,  which  induced  it  to  allow  or  require 
this  international  recognition  of  foreign  laws.  The  tribunal  has 
simply  to  consider  it  as  the  rule  of  right  established  by  th^  state. 
And  it  would  be,  for  the  tribunal  and  for  private  persons,  equally 
law  and  a  jural  rule  if  it  should  have  been  caused  by  selfish- 
ness or  enmity,  and  be  reciprocally  disadvantageous. 

§  79.  This  doctrine  of  an  international  comity  being  the 
basis  of  the  judicial  recognition  of  foreign  laws  and  their  effects 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  third  of  Huber's  three 
maxims,  so  often  cited  in  works  on  international  law.  These 
are,  (Huberi :  Prael.,  Lib.  i..  Tit  8.    De  Confl.  L.,  §2)  :— 

1.  Leges  cnjusque  imperii  vim  habent,  intra  terminos  ejua- 
dem  reipublicsd,  omnesque  ei  subjectos  obligant,  nee  ultra.  Per 
L  vU,ff,  de  Jurisdict^ 

2.  Pro  subjectis  imperio  habendi  stmt  omnes  qui  intra  ter- 
minos ejusdem  reperiimtur,  sive  in  perpetuum,  sive  ad  tempua 
ibi  commorentur.    Per  I.  7,  §  10,  infai.  de  IrUerd.  et  Rdeg^ 

3.  Bectores  imperiomm  id  comiter  agunt,  ut  jura  cujusque 
populi  intra  teiminos  ejus  exercita  teneant  ubique  suam  vim, 
quatenns  nihil  potestati  aut  juri  alterius  imperantis  ejusque 
civium  preejudicetur. 

The  third  of  these  maxims  resembles  the  third  of  the  three 
herein  before  given,  in  being  only  the  statement  of  a  condition 
of  things — ^a  law  in  the  secondary  sense :  but  it  differs  in  not 
stating  the  possibility  of  such  international  allowance,  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  actually  made  by  the  rulers  of  empires,  rectores 
imperiomm ;  and  it  differs,  still  further,  in  not  only  stating 
the  fact,  but  also  the  motive  or  reason  which  induces  the  su- 
preme power,  the  rectores  imperiomm,  to  make  that  allowance 
— ^that  is,  the  motive  of  comity.  But  it  is  not  here  stated  that 
judicial  tribunals,  which  are  not  rectores  imperiomm,  may  or 
do,  from  comity^  6iake  this  admission  in  any  case,  until  they 
have  ascertained  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power  for 

'  Thif  dtation  ii  the  same  as  Dig.  L.  ii.,  Tit  i.,  90. 
-      s  This  citation  is  the  same  as  D^.  L.  xlviiL,  Til  2S,  7,  §  10,  In  fmm. 
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wliom  they  set  judicially — ^ihe  rector  imperii — ^to  make  it 
When  that  wiUthas  been  ascertained,  it.is  immaterial  what  may 
have  been  the  motive  operating  on  the  snpreme  power  or  the 
BOYereign  sonrce  of  the  national  law.  There  is,  therefore,  in 
this  maxim,  nothing  making  comity  a  judicial  rule — or  some- 
thing, the  extent  and  limits  of  which  are  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  judicial  tribunal. 

§  80.  It  being,  however,  assumed  that  the  actual  legislative 
and  juridical  practice  of  nations  is  one  of  the  criteria  by  which 
the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation  are  to  ascertain  that  law  of  natu- 
ral reason  which  tibiey  are  juridically  to  apply  as  the  positive 
law  of  the  state — ^the  fact  that  different  nations,  (or  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  and  America,)  haV^  severally  sanctioned  this 
international  allowance,  so  far  as  not  prejudicial  to  the  potedas 
nndjtiB  of  the  state,  or  of  its  citizens,  may  be  taken  to  be  an 
authority  for  the  tribunal  ^  to  make  this  international  allowance 
in  matters  of  private  law,  when  not  contrary  to  the  potestas 
and  jus  of  the  state,  or  of  its  citizens;  quatenus  nihil  potestati 
ant  juri  alterius  imperantis  ejusque  civium  preejudicetur.  These 
words  are  translated  by  Story  :  Conf.  of  L.,  §  29, — "  so  far  as 
they  do  not  prejudice  Ae  powers  or  rights  of  other  governments 
or  of  their  citizens."  The  word  juri  here  translated  "  rights 
of,"  &c.,  might  more  correctly  be  translated  Imo ;  or,  better — 
law  and  right:  the  word  jits  having  the  sense  not  only  of  a 
right  but  also  of  a  law;  in  the  sense  of  a  rule  of  rights  a  jural 
law — ^that  which  must  be  judicially  recognized  as  rights  as  well 
as  law.'    But  then  it  is  evident  that  the  tribimal  has  nothing  to 

*  1  Bmge  ComnL,  p.  5.  "  Henoe,  by  that  which  is  sometimet  called  the  otmilat 
ffi'inw,  bat  which  is  at  other  times  and  more  properly  called  the  common  necessity  or 
ttw  mataal  advantage  of  nations,  la  nkutiU  du  him  public  et  pkUral  dea  nttfionf,  it  ii 
•rtablished  as  a  principle  of  international  jurispmdence  that  efhct  shonld  be  given  to 
tiie  laws  of  anouer  state  whenever  the  rights  of  a  litigant  before  its  tribunals  are  de- 
rived iWmi,  or  are  dependent  on,  those  laws,  and  when  snch  recognition  is  not  pRJndi- 
dal  to  its  own  interests  or  the  rights  of  its  own  subjects." 

Judge  Bradford,  in  Ex  parte  Dawson,  8  Bradford's  R.,  185,  having  reference  to  the 
■Ation  of  an  English  ^iK^icta/  tribunal  and  its  obligation  to  recognize  Sie  effects  of  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  case,  says,  citing  the  above  passage :  **  It  may 
also  be  safely  laid  down  that  from  comity  and  considerations  of  mutual  interest,  foreign 
irtatas  recognise  and  give  eifbct  almost  universally  to  those  laws  of  the  domicil,"  &c., 
**  respect  being  had  in  this  particular  to  the  sentence  of  the  appropriate  tribunal  in  the 
pkce  of  domiciL" 

*  The  meaning  of  the  word/ttt,  in  Roman  jurispmdence,  will  be  particularly  ezam- 
iaad  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 
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do  with  the  comity  or  any  other  motive  which  may  beenpposed 
to  have  acted  on  those  states,  or  which  may  or.  may  not,  for  the 
future,  influence  the  sovereign,  re<^ar  iny^eriij  whose  judicial 
function  it  exercises.  It  is  enough  for  the  tribunal  that  such 
has  been  the  practice  of  nations.  Another  statement  of  this 
axiom  by  Huber,  in  the  treatise.  Jus  publicum  Universale, 
lab.  3,  cap.  8,  §  7,  is  also  cited  by  writers  on  international  law. 
'^  Bummas  potestates  cuj  usque  reipublicsB  indulgere  sibi  mntuo, 
ut  jura  Icgesque  aliorum  in  aliarum  territoriis  effectum  habeant, 
quatenus  sine  prsejudicio  indulgentium  fieri  potest.  Ob  re- 
ciprocam  utilitatem  in  disciplinam  juris  gentium  abiit,  ut  civitas 
alterius  ci vitatis  leges  apud  se  valere  patiatur." ' 

K  this  maxim  of  Hub^r  is  intended  only  for  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  this  is  the  practice  of  nations,  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  allege  comity  or  reciprocal  advantage  as  the  cause. 
As  a  principle  of  private  law,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  ad- 
mission  has  been  so  generally  made  that  it  has  become  a  prin- 
ciple of  universal  jtirutprudencej  which  the  tribunals  of  every 
nation  are  bound,  in  the  absence  of  a  particular  national  rule — 
statutory  or  customary — ^to  receive  as  a  rule  of  natural  reason 
accepted  by  the  state.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  the  meaning  of 
Huber  in  the  passage  last  cited — in  disciplinam  juris  gentium 
abiit^  ut  civitas  alterius  civitatis  leges  apud  se  valere  patiatur. 
It  is,  however,  evident,  from  the  remarks  in  the  PrcelecUones 
follo^nng  the  three  maxims,  that  he  there  conceived  that  the 
tribunals  were  to  base  their  recognition  and  allowance  of  the 
effects  of  foreign  laws  upon  considerations  of  comity,  recipro- 
cal utility,  &c.  And  in  saying  in  that  place  that  the  three 
maxims,  or  this  topic  of  jurisprudence,  belongs  to  the  jus  genr 
tium^  and  not  the  jus  civile^  he  apparently  intends,  by  the  for- 
mer, that  international  law  of  which  nations,  in  their  political 
personality,  are  the  subjects.' 

'  So  in  1  Voet,  de  StatatU,  §  1 ;  12,  17.  **  Dein  quid  ex  comitate  gem  genti  •  •  • 
fiberaliter  et  officiose  indolgeai  penntttat,  patiatur,  tdtro  oitroqne.* 

*  It  will  be  ueceasary,  hereinafter,  to  show  that  the  term /m  g&diMm^  in  the  wxitingi 
of  the  c!vilian«,  hat  been  used  io  two  significations,  the  one  being  the  orijpnal  meaning 
which  it  hat  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilia,  equiralent  to  tmirenal  juraprwdene$  the 
other,  a  modem  meaning  equivalent  to  pMie  intematiomal  Uuc,  accoroing  to  the  defi- 
nitions given  in  the  first  chapter.  This  double  meaning  hat  occasioned  much  miaeon- 
oepdon  and  misquotation.    See  Beddie't  Inq.  Elem.  &a,  ch.  iv. 


S  8L  The  later  writen  following  Huber  have  coBhtsntly 
cited  the  axionLM  implying  that  judicial  tribonak  are  to  regard 
the  comi^  of  nations  and  considerations  of  reciprocal  advan- 
tage as  a  criterion  by  which  they  are  to  allow  or  disallow  the 
operation  of  foreign  laws  upon  persons  and  things  within  the 
jnrisdiction  of  their  states ;  or — ^to  vary  the  form  of  statement 
— that  the  tribunals  are  to  take  into  consideration  whether  out 
of  comity,  or  by,  or  for,  or  under  comity,  the  nation  or  state  is 
bound  to  admit  the  operation  of  the  foreign  laws,  and  then  de- 
termine the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  accord- 
ingly. 

This  idea  of  s^jttdicial  recognition  of  comity  of  nations,  re- 
ciprocal advantage,  &c., — ^the  motives  which  are  supposed  to  act 
on  the  supreme  authority — ^the  rector  imperii,  seems  to  have 
been  seized  upon  from  an  inability  to  discover  what  authority 
a  judicial  tribunal  could  have  in  making  that  practical  recogni- 
tion of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws  which  it  was  plainly  seen  was 
nevertheless  constantly  taking  place.  In  order  to  justify  the 
courts  in  thus  giving  effect,  as  it  seemed,  to  a  foreign  law,  the 
courts  were  made  to  assume  the  powers  of  the  state  or  of  the 
sovereign.  They  were  supposed  to  have  abandoned  their  judi- 
cial function  of  applying  the  national  law  (positive  law)  to  pri- 
vate persons,  and  to  have  assumed  to  act  for  the  state  in  its 
political  legislative  capacity,  and  to  decide  what  were  the  dic- 
tates and  requirements  of  a  rule  which,  in  operating  on  the 
state  as  its  subject,  is  a  public  law,  and  a  law  in  the  imperfect 
sense  only :  while,  in  fact,  neither  comity  nor  any  other  motive 
or  rule  acting  on  states  or  nations  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
judicial  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  the  foreign  law.  The 
state,  in  vesting  the  tribunal  with  juridical  power,  and  having 
recognized  all  other  states  as  expository  of  that  rule  of  right 
which  was  to  be  enforced  in  its  own  jurisdiction  as  positive  law, 
had  already  recognized  the  validity  of  the  effects  of  foreign 
laws  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  if  not  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
right  contained  in  its  own  local  municipal  (internal)  law,  and 
this  question  of  contrariety  was  the  only  one  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tribunal. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine  of  the  comity  of  the  nation  ap- 
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plied  by  the  court,*  inyolTes  the  fallacy  that  the  tribunal  is  to 
determine  the  rule  of  right  for  the  action  of  the  state,  when  the 
whole  of  jnrisprndence  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the 
state  determines  the  rule  of  right  for  the  action  of  the  tribunal. 
§  82.  Judge  Btory,  in  his  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  81,  accepts 
Huber's  three  maxims  for  the  basis  of  private  international  law, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  in  translating  the  third  maxim  he  intro- 
duces the  word  ought  in  a  manner  not  strictly  justified  by  the 
terms  of  the  original ;  though,  by  so  wording  it,  the  real  basis 
of  the  action  of  judicial  tribunals  is  indicated.  The  maxim  as 
given  by  Story,  Confl.  of  L.,  §  29,  is :  "The  rulers  of  every 
empire,  from  comity,  admit  that  the  laws  of  every  people  in 
force  within  its  own  limits,  ought  to  have  the  same  force  every 
where,  so  far  as  they  do  not  prejudice  the  powers  or  rights  of 
other  governments,  or  of  their  citizens."  In  Huberts  statement, 
it  is  not  said  that  the  rectores  imperii  admit  that  foreign  laws 
ofight  to  have  effect,  or  that  it  is  right  that  they  should  have 
effect,  &c.  It  is  merely  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  have 
allowed  them  to  take  effect.  But  the  practice  thus  stated  by 
Huber  is,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  the  indi- 
cation that  the  national  law — or  the  author  of  the  national  law, 
does  consider  that  foreign  laws  ought  to  have  that  effect ;  and 

^  18  Peten  R.,  589,  bj  Taney,  C.  J.,  citing  Story's  Confl.  of  L.,  §  88.  <*  It  ii  not  the 
comity  of  the  coort,  Imt  the  comity  of  the  nation,  which  is  administered  and  aeeer* 
tained  in  the  same  way,  and  gnided  by  the  same  reasoning  by  which  all  otfaw  prind- 
ples  of  municipal  law  are  ascertained  and  gnided."    1  Greenleaf  Evid.,  §  iS. 

Therefore,  the  idea  of  ^  comity  of  nations,"  "  international  comity,"  operating  at  a 
judicial  rule,  has  been  denominated  by  some  authors  a  fiction  of  romance.  Schseflhei^ 
§§  29,  80,  says:  **From  being  jurists  they  became  poets;  inventiog  the  fiction,  that 
tiie  comi^  of  the  nation  was  making  place  for  the  foreign  law :  or  else — in  instances 
of  direct  juridical  contradiction  between  the  two  laws — they  played  the  port  of  the 
statesman  instead  of  that  of  the  jurist ;  pointing  out  the  commercial  or  other  disadvan- 
tages which  might  accrue  to  the  subjects  of  their  own  state  if  the  foreign  law  should 
be  disallowed. 

**  This  romantic  idea  of  the  comitas  ffmtium^  originating  in  a  misconception  of  the 
nature  of  law,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  a  hheut  hermkiquef  lurks  in  manr 
of  the  older  treatises,  and  reappears  even  at  the  present  day,  as,  for  example,  in  Story's 
work.  Now,  if  we  observe  closely  how  the  principle  of  the  eomitat  gtntntm  has  been 
carried  out,  we  become  aware,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  has  never,  in  fact,  been  actuaQy 
applied,  or  at  least  that  in  most  of  the  supposed  coses,  some  principle  entirely  distinct 
m>m  the  comitat  has  been  appealed  ta  How  could  any  consistent  result  be  attained 
by  following  a  conception  so  utterly  vague  andunjuristicaL  It  is  not  possible,  in  fiot, 
even  approximately,  to  decide  correctiy  the  simplest  question  of  international  private 
law  by  this  principle.  Where  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  comity  ?  How  can  quea- 
tions  of  law  be  answered  according  to  political  considerations  which  are  of  all  othen 
he  most  fluctuating?''    (TransL) 
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herefore,  it  is  also  to  that  tribunal  its  authorization  in  realizing 
or  maintaining  the  rights  and  obligations  belonging  to  the  reli^ 
ion  created  bj  the  foreign  law.  If  the  state  to  which  the 
ribunal  belongs  had  not  indicated  its  approval  of  this  customary 
iction  of  states  or  nations,  the  court  or  tribunal  would  have  no 
K>wer,  from  the  practice  here  stated,  to  maintain  the  effects  of 
breign  laws :  whatever  view  it  might  take  of  the  demands  of 
ntemational  comity,  and  the  prospect  of  reciprocal  advantage. 
Qiig  indication  is  found  in  the  customary  law  of  such  state ; 
irhich,  as  has  been  shown  in  tlie  first  chapter,  §  36,  recognizes 
>tfaer  civilized  states  or  nations  as  the  legitimate  expositors  of 
natural  reason,  and  requires  its  tribunals  to  recognize  a  imiver- 
lal  jurisprudence,  a  historical  Imo  of  nattanSy  ascertained  from 
the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  motives  for  that  prac- 
tice are  immaterial.  It  is  the  customary  law  of  the  land,  de- 
rived from  the  legislative  and  juridical  practice  of  nations, 
having  an  international  effect,  which  the  tribunal  applies  under 
tihiB  rule ;  not  the  considerations  of  duty  or  of  advantage  which 
may  be  supposed  to  operate  on  states  and  nations  in  regulating 
their  conduct  by  any  code  of  law,  so  called. 

§  83.  M.  Fcelix,  in  his  Droit  International  Priv6,  ch.  iii., 
E^rincipes  Fondamentaux,  note,  professes  entire  concurrence 
with  Judge  Story's  view  of  the  principle  of  comity.  "  La  doc- 
trine que  nous  exposons  dans  ce  chapitre  est  celle  de  M.  Story; 
DOiiB  Uadoptons  compl6tement."  And  he  expressly  vindicates, 
the  doctrine  of  a  comity  of  nations — ^international  comity  appli- 
cable by  the  tribunals ;  that  is,  makes  the  question — ^what  does 
oomity  require?  a  question  for  courts  of  law  to  decide.  In  §11, 
his  language  is — '^  Les  legislateurs,  les  authorit^s  publiques,  les 
bribunaux  et  les  auteurs,  en  admettant  Tapplication  dcs  lois 
6trang^res,  se  dirigent  non  pas  d'apr^  un  devoir  de  n^cessit^, 
d'apres  une  obligation  dont  I'execution  pent  Stre  exig6e,  mais 
nniquement  d'apr^s  des  considerations  de  utility  et  de  conve- 
oance  r^ciproque  entre  les  nations  (ex  comitate  gentium,  ob  re- 
dprocam  utilitatem,")  &c. — agoing  on  to  describe  the  motives 
which  may  and  do  operate  on  sovereign  states,  in  allowing  a 
foreign  law  to  operate  :  but  making  no  distinction  between  the 
functions  of  the  judge  and  the  legislator,  and  as  appears  in  the 
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citation  here  given,  even  putting  adminigtrative  officeni— ^20f 
atUoriies  ptMiqueSy  and  the  publicists — les  auteurSy  all  in  the 
same  juridical  position. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  section,  M.  Foelix  speaks  of  the 
force  of  the  practice  of  nations  in  this  respect  as  a  juridical 
authority ;  meaning,  apparently,  that  this  practice  is  the  warrant 
for  the  admission  or  application  of  foreign  laws  by  judicial 
tribunals. — "  Mais  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  certain  c'est  qu'aujourdTiui 
toutes  les  nations  ont  adopts  enprincipe^  I'application  dans  leurs 
territoires  des  lois  ^trangcres,  sauf  toutefois  les  restrictions 
exig6cs  par  le  droit  de  sou verainet^  et  de  I'intSr^t  de  leur  propres 
sujets."  And  near  the  end  of  the  chapter — ^^^L'usago  des 
nations  a  6tabli,  powr  leur  avantage  reci-proque^  et  dans  cer- 
taius  cas,  I'effet  des  lois  6trang^res;"  without,  however, 
stating  explicitly  whether  the  tribunal  is  bound  to  regulate  its 
decisions  by  this  "usage  des  nations,"  or  is  to  consider  comity 
and  "avantage  reciproque,"  before  making  the  allowance. 

§  84.  If  it  were  simply  stated  that  the  custom  of  nations 
having  been  comiter — that  is,  either  in  a  way  which  shows 
comity  and  good  will,  or  prompted  by  comity  and  the  hope  of 
reciprocal  advantage,  to  require  their  judicial  tribunals  to  main- 
tain the  relations  created  by  foreign  laws  when  not  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  right  established  by  the  local  law,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Huber — "quatenus  nihil  potestati  et  juri  alterius 
impcrantis  aut  ejnsdcm  civium  prsejudicetur ; "  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  M.  Foelix — "sauf  toutefois  les  restrictions  exigees  par 
le  droit  de  60uvcrainet6  et  de  Tinteret  de  leur  propres  sujets," — 
tlicrefore  the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation  are  bound  to  carry  out 
or  maintain  the  relations  created  by  foreign  laws,  there  would 
be  no  practical  objection  to  the  allegation  that  the  political 
cause  of  that  admission  is  the  good  will  of  the  nation  and  the 
prospect  of  reciprocal  benefit ;  and  there  would  be  very  little 
practical  utility  in  the  attempt  which  has  here  been  made  to 
discriminate  the  true  theorj*^  of  the  judiciaf  recognition  of  foreign 
laws.  The  question  before  the  tribunal  would,  under  either 
view,  practically  be  decided  by  the  panie  inquiry — that  is, 
whether  the  relation  created  by  the  foreign  law  is  contrary  to 
the  rule  otnght-^^pc^stati  et  Juri  contained  in  the  local  law,  as 
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before  explained.  Bnt  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  basing 
the  historical  fact  of  this  customary  fudioial  recognition  upon 
comity  has  been  to  induce  judges  to  assume  the  part  of  diplo- 
matistSi  acting  for  the  state  or  nation  in  its  integral  political 
personality,  and  to  decide  matters  of  private  right  (the  rights 
and  obligations  of  private  persons)  by  political  considerations. 
And  there  is  much  in  the  writings  of  Story,  Foslix,  and  others, 
to  sanction  this  practice. 

This  tendency,  which  is  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  the 
juridical  literature  of  the  United  States,  has  in  a  great  degree 
been  caused  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  a  judicial  protest 
against  another  misconception,  entertained  by  some  few  writers 
on  these  questions,  who  hold  that  a  state  may  be  bound  (as  if  by 
positive  law)  to  admit  foreign  laws  to  operate  within  its  territory, 
if  not  actually  injurious  to  its  political  sovereignty.  Story, 
Conf.  of  L.  §  88,  observes,/'  It  has  been  thought  by  some  jurists 
that  the  term  ^  comity '  is  not  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  obli- 
gation of  nations  to  give  effect  to  foreign  laws  when  they  are  not 
prejudicial  to  their  own  rights  and  interests.  And  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  doctrine  rests  on  a  deeper  foundation ;  that  it 
is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  comity,  or  courtesy,  as  a  paatter  of 
paramount  moral  duty,"  (citing  livermore :  Dissertation  on  the 
contrariety  of  laws,  p.  26  to  p.  30.)  But  these  jurists  also  make 
this  supposed  duty  of  the  state  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the  tri- 
bunal. Now,  the  duty  of  the  state  is  evidently  beyond  the 
action  of  its  own  judicial  officers.  The  admission,  to  whatever 
degree  it  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  state,  may  have  resulted 
firom  motives  of  comity,  or  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But  if  comity, 
or  any  thing  else,  is  conceived  of  as  a  necessarily  binding  mea- 
snre  of  the  degree  in  which  this  judicial  admission  shall  take 
place,  then  a  rule,  operating  as  positive  law,  is  assumed  to  have 
determined  the  juridical  action  of  the  state,  when,  in  jurispru- 
dence— ^the  science  of  what  law  is^  the  action  of  the  state  is  the 
only  possible  criterion  of  the  rule.  The  comity  of  nations,  ope- 
rating as  la/uo  within  any  one  national  jurisdiction,  will  be  only 
whatever  the  possessor  of  supreme  legislative  power  therein 
allows  for  comity,  or  by  comity. 

Jurists,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  have  asserted  that  absolute 
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independence  of  the  state  in  this  matter  which  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  fundamental  principles,  have  apparently  been  unable 
to  distinguish  between  the  different  positions  of  the  state  (acting^ 
under  a  law  of  the  imperfect  kind)  and  the  tribunal  (authorized 
only  to  apply  positive  law) :  not  remembering  that  though  the 
state  is  not  bound  to  admit  the  foreign  law,  yet  its  tribunals  may 
be  bound  to  admit  it  or  recognize  its  effects ;  though  they  are 
bound  to  do  so,  and  can  do  so,  only  so  far  as  the  state  may  have 
indicated  its  will  on  the  point.  Tlierefore,  in  proposing  to  enforce 
that  rule  which  the  state  has  sanctiojied  as  right,  the  tribunab 
have  conceived  tliemselvcs  as  determining  also  what  the  state 
ought  to  sanction  as  right.  Or,  to  resort  to  the  language  of  Ger- 
man (Kantian)  metaphysics,  the  law  they  have  applied  in  these 
cases  has  been  a  subjective  and  not  an  objective  conception  of  the 
rule  of  action.* 

• 

'  Waeohter,  on  the  Colliuon  of  the  private  laws  of  diflbrent  Statei,  (ArduY.  £  d. 
Civil.  Pr.  B.  24,  p.  288.)    Tranal. 

*'  It  is  agreed  on  aU  hands,  and  onr  laws  nnmistakeably  declare,  that  the  law  de- 
rives its  validity  from  itself,  from  the  moment  of  its  being  formaU/pomnlgatedfiinoQii- 
ditionally,  and  without  reference  to  the  nthjeetive  opinion  of  individual  members  of  the 
state  in  respect  to  its  intrinsic  merit  and  accordance  with  justice ;  that  the  reqnisitifla 
of  a  constitutional  form  and  the  limits  of  a  constitnticHial  power  alone  determine  ill 
validity,  and  not  the  nature  of  a  law  according  to  mbjeetiit  theoriea  The  jndge  il 
simply  the  instrument  of  legislative  will,  declared  in  a  certain  forraaUj  l^gal  manMr, 
(the  common  will,  to  which  each  individual  will  in  the  state  must  be  uncondidonaUlj 
subject)  and  this  law  it  is  the  province  of  the  judge  to  apply,  without  considering 
whether  it  is  just  or  ui^just,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  conformable  or  not  oonfcurmable,  in 
hiA  objective  conception,  to  the  nature  of  a  law ;  and  the  citizen  is  equally  bound  to 
submit  himself  to  this  general  will  It,  for  example,  the  law  of  a  state  expressly  de- 
termines according  to  which  rule  a  relation  created  in  a  foreign  oountiy  is  to  be  adju- 
dicated— whether  by  the  local  law  of  the  /onmi,  or  by  that  of  the  foreign  country,  the 
judge  in  that  state  is  bound  to  decide  accordingly ;  even  if  such  acfjudication  may  in 
ittielf  be  called  inconvenient,  ui^just,  or  contrary  to  the  natural  requisitions  of  a  law. 
%  «  •  «  fijQ  possessor  of  legi^tive  power,  in  making  a  statntoiy  determination 
of  the  question,  will  regard  it  from  two  several  points  of  view ;  considering  on  the  ooa 
side — the  interests  of  the  local  juridical  system,  the  exclusion  therefrom  of  discordant 
elements  and  the  maintenance  of  injunctions  based  on  high  purposea  and  the  reqniiitei 
of  a  jural  society,  and  of  the  dignity  and  independence  of  its  juridical  power;— on  tha 
other  side— the  considerations  of  international  justice  which  here  become  operative,  and 
which  demand  the  recognition  of  the  legal  capaciw  of  the  foreigner  as  well  as  that  of  tfas 
citizen,  and  also^  in  many  instances,  make  the  allowance  of  foreign  laws  advisable.—- 
But  though  these  considerations  of  utility,  reasonableness,  friendly  understanding,  natu- 
ral law  and  the  like  may,  and  in  a  certain  degree  ought  to  iiiiSnence  the  legislator, 
especially  in  forming  international  compacts  respecting  these  questions,  these  are  not 
matters  lor  a  judiciu  officer  to  take  into  consideration.  He  has  only  to  inquire  what 
the  juridical  will  of  his  sovereign  or  the  positive  law  of  his  own  state  may  have  deter- 
mined on  these  points.**  And,  in  a  note,  "  The  difierent  positions  of  the  judicial  officer 
and  of  the  legislator  are  too  often  confounded,  in  treating  d  this  topic  of  jurispm- 
donce.** 

SaWg^y,  Heat.  R.  R,  B.  3,  c  1,  g  S4S,  citing  this  passage  from  Waechter,  thinks 
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§  85.  Bat,  irrespectiYelj  of  the  method  or  principle  by  which 
the  judicial  tribunal  will  have  authority,  in  any  case,  to  recognize 
and  maintain  relations  created  by  foreign  laws, — ^before  the 
maxim  as  herein  before  stated,  (§  77,)  or  as  stated  by  Huber  and 
Storyy  can  be  practically  applied  by  a  tribunal  supposed  to  have 
jurisdiction  of  an  alien,  that  tribunal  must  be  furnished  with  a 
teat  by  which  to  know  in  what  cases  the  foreign  law,  if  allowed 
to  take  effect,  would  conflict  with  the  poteatas  and  jiLs — '^  the 
power  or  rights  of  its  own  government  and  its  citizens."  Or,- 
according  to  the  translation  herein  before  given,  (§  80)  of  the 
word  ju8  and  the  a  priori  view  taken  of  the  foundation  for 
the  intematidnal  admission  of  foreign  laws,  (§  77,)  that  tribunal, 
— admitting  the  presumption  to  be  in  favor  of  their  admission — 
must  still  compare  the  foreign  law  with  the  measure  of  right  con- 
tained in  the  local  law, — ^its  own  municipal  or  internal  law.  In 
this  connexion  the  patestas  and  jue  of  a  state  may  be  taken  to 
be  equivalent  to  ite  pubUc  and  private  municipal  law,  which  are 
necessarily  taken  in  its  own  courts  to  be  jwral  rules,— rules  ac- 
oordant  with  natural  right  or  natural  reason. 

§  86.  Laws  which  differ  in  their  national  source  and  char- 
acter, maybe  called  the  same  or  similar  laws,  when  each,  within 
its  own  jurisdiction,  prodnces  similar  correlative  rights  and  ob- 
ligations between  persons  in  similar  circumstances  of  natural 
eondition.  Any  two  such  laws,  must,  in  that  case,  be  taken  by 
the  tribunals  of  the  respective  authors  of  each  to  be  equally 
eorrespondent  with  natural  reason ;  or,  to  change  the  form  of 
expression,  rights  and  obligations  so  produced  by  one  national 
law,  must  be  taken,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oth^r  national 
law,  to  be  correspondent  with  natural  reason.  And  if  the 
persons  and  things  who  are  the  subjects  and  objects  of  these 
rights  and  obligations  pass  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  law  to 
that  of  another,  the  foreign  law  may  be  taken,  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  the  latter,  to  be  consistent  with  the  potestae  and  jtcs  of 
the  latter — ^following  the  terms  of  Ruber's  maxim:   and  the 

it  too  I'wCikjtive  of  ihfl  jadicial  ftmction:  Savigny  attributiiig  a  greater  relative  im- 
irartanrft  to  judicial  tribnnaU  at  a  scarce  of  law.  But  compare  Foelix:  Dr.  Intemat. 
Pr.,  Pief.  V.  tL  n,  on  the  importanoe  in  jnrifltical  literature  of  diiitingninhing  between 
mftiori  and  a  potUricri  dootrinet. 
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foreign  law  be  allowed  international  recognition  and  support ; 
having  then,  in  fact,  a  personal  extent  in  a  new  foram.* 

§  87.  Every  national  law  is  necessarily  taken,  by  its  owu 
author  and  tribunals,  to  be  rightful  in  the  circumstances  and  for 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied.  But  even  if  laws  of  dif- 
ferent national  origin  sliould,  each  in  its  own  jurisdiction,  create 
different  relations  from  those  which  would  be  created  by  the 
other,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  that  other,  in  reference  to  similar 
persons  and  things,  (in  which  case  the  two  laws  could  not  be 
said  to  agree  in  a  judgment  of  the  dictates  of  natural  reason), 
yet  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  they  are  apposed  in  sndi 
judgment,  or  that  the  tribunals  of  either  jurisdiction  should 
deny  a  jural  character  to  the  laws  of  the  other,  operating  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  other,  or  that  either  should  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge any  of  the  effects  and  consequences  of  the  law  <^ 
that  other,  in  the  relations  of  persons  formerly  subject  thereto, 
who  might  afterwards  pass  under  or  be  found  within  its  own 
jurisdiction.  For  thougli  every  principle  entering  into  the  muni- 
cipal (internal)  law  of  a  state  must  be  taken  by  its  tribunals  to  be  a 
jural^law,  and  accordant  with  natural  reason,  it  is,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  first  promulgated  as  a  law  for  persons  and  things  within 
its  several  territorial  jurisdiction.*  But  when  any  distinction  of 
persons  as  alien  or  domiciled  is  made  then  the  question  of  the^ 
extent  of  the  principles  of  the  local  (internal)  law,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined judicially;  looking  to  the  intention  of  the  supreme  power. 
For  a  principle  of  the  local  law  may  be  intended  to  apply  to 
one  or  more  specified  persons,  or  to  a  class  of  persons,  or  to  all  , 
persons  indifferently,  within  the  jurisdiction.  It  may  be  intended 
to  affect  the  relations  of  those  persons  only  who  are  domiciled 
or  native  subjects,  or  of  those  only  who  are  aliens  to  the  juris- 
diction, or  it  may  apply  to  all  human  beings  generally,  as  the 
objects  and  agents  of  that  action  in  a  civil  state  which  the  law 

*  See  ante,  §§  58-6e. 

s  «  For  there  are  in  nature  certain  fonntaina  of  jnstioe  whence  all  ciril  laws  are  de- 
rived, hut  as  streams ;  and  like  as  waters  do  take  tinctures  and  tastes  from,  the  foil 
through  which  they  run,  so  do  dvil  laws  raiy  according  to  the  regions  and  govwi^ 
ments  where  they  are  planted,  though  tiiey  proceed  ftom  the  same  fountain.**  Bmoa 
Adv.  Learn.  B.  11.  c  S.    Wovks,  toL  L  28S.  Am.  Ed. 

Montesquieu  :  Spirit  of  Laws,  Book  I,  c.  8. 

Scaoda :  Tractatus  de  Commer.,  Qnssst  th.  par.  n.  ampl.  19,  $  19. 
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contemplates.  The  judicial  officer,  while  enforcing  the  local 
law  as  the  rale  of  right,  mnst  apply  it  according  to  the  limitar 
tions  and  with  the  extent  intended  by  the  snpreme  sovereign 
will.  And 'in  the  jurisprudence  of  every  state  its  own  laws  may 
be  distinguished  as  being  jural,  either  by  being  merely  expedi- 
ent and  suitable  to  circumstances  of  position  and  character 
peculiar  to  itself,  or  jural  by  enforcing  obligations  founded  on 
the  nature  of  man  and  co-extensive  with  human  existence; 
(though  this  distinction  is  the  growth  of  an  advanced  stage  of 
jurisprudence,  as  will  be  shown.)  In  other  words,  although  the 
municipal  (internal)  law  of  any  nation  is  always  to  be  taken  as 
a  rule  of  right  for  its  own  national  domain,  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  has  been  asserted  by  its  author  for  a  rule  of  universal 
obligation,  or  as  the  rule  which  ought  to  be  everywhere  applied 
to  persons  and  things  in  like  circumstances ;  in  such  a  sense  that 
the  tribunals  of  that  nation  are  bound  to  consider  every  rule 
eontrary  to  natural  reason  which  should  produce  effects  unknown 
to  the  local  law. 

§  88.  When,  therefore,  we  pass  beyond  that  portion  of  inter- 
national law  which  consists  in  necessary  axiomatic  principles, 
recognized  in  the  very  existence  of  states  or  nations  (and  which 
includes  the  three  axiomatic  maxims  herein  before  given,  §  63, 
67,)  to  that  portion  which  becomes  a  rule  of  action  and  a  law  in 
the  primary  sense  for  judicial  tribunals,  in  making  that  interna- 
tional recognition  and  allowance  of  foreign  laws  which  is  only 
wppo9ed  in  the  third  of  those  maxims,  that  part  which,  though 
dependent  for  its  force  as  law  upon  the  autonomous  and  uncon- 
trolled action  of  single  states,  and  therefore,  not  a  law  in  the 
strict  sense  for  the  state,  is  yet  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  for  the 
judicial  tribunal  and  for  private  persons^private  international 
law,  included  in  the  national  law  of  the  forum — ^the  first,  or  sim- 
plest general  principle  which  may  be  stated  for  such  law,  seems 
to  be  this : — Thai  relations  of  persons  a/nd  their  constititent  rights 
and  obligations^  existing  under  the  la/w  amd  jurisdiction  of  one 
state  are  to  he  judidoiUy  admitted  to  international  recognition 
if  hat  is  J  he  allowed  to  have  legal  effe<st)  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
other  states,  when  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  those  principles 
which  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  are  juridicaU/y  hnown  as 
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prvnciples  of  unvverstd  personal  ajoplication  and  extent^  or  which 
the  local  law  applies  to  all  natural  persons  within  its  power  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction^  And  this  will  include  the  test  for  the 
admission  of  foreign  laws,  which  is  implied  in  Huber's  third 
maxim — ^the  power  and  law  of  rightf—potestas  and  jus^  of  the 
nation ;  or  that  given  by  Story's  version  of  the  same  as  the  limits 
of  comity, — "  the  known  policy  and  interest "  of  the  state  in 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  forum  of  jurisdiction.  For  the  power 
(sovereignty)  and  jural  character  of  a  state  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  its  whole  law,  public  or  private,  constituting  the  objects  of  its 
existence  as  a  part  of  political  society,  which  are  considered  by 
it  in  the  minutest  application  of  law,  and  must  be  judicially  re- 
garded as  the  policy  and  interest  of  every  state,  which  it  main- 
tains wherever  it  acts  as  a  source  of  law,  or  which  it  applies  to 
all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction. 

ThiB  principle  so  stated  may  be  regarded  as  law, — ^in  the 
sense  of  a  rule  of  action  which  is  applicable  by  judicial  tribu- 
nals ;  though,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  acquire  the 
force  of  a  rule  to  which  the  state  is  subject,  as  under  a  law  in 
the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  And  though,  under 
this  rule,  the  foreign  law  may  be  said  to  produce  legal  effects, 
the  authority  which  gives  it  its  coercive  force  over  private  per- 
sons and  the  legislative  will  which  directs  the  tribunal  to  apply 
it  is  always  that  of  the  nation  having  supreme  power  in  the 
forum.  Therefore,  the  law  which  causes  the  legal  effect  to  be 
realized  or  actualized  is  not  the  law  of  the  foreign  country,  but 
that  of  the  forum."  The  law  of  the  foreign  country  does  not 
operate  in  the  forum,  but  it  is  only  a  fact  or  circumstance  upon 
which  the  local  juridical  power,  operates ;  and  therefore  the 
foreign  law  is  always  to  be  proved  like  any  other  fact* 

§  89.  But  since  there  may  be  recognized  exceptions  to  the 
extent  of  every  general  inile,  there  may,  in  anyone  jurisdiction, 
be  a  person  or  persons  whose  relations  to  other  persons  and  to 

*  The  nile  given  by  Sdueffber,  ^  22,  for  the  most  general  one,  may  be  tnuulAted, 
'<  Each  legal  relation  is  to  be  abjudicated  according  to  the  law  of  the  state  wherem 
It  has  become  existent  (wo  es  existent  geworden  ist.)    And  with  this,  regard  roott  be 
paid  to  those  laws  whose  whole  design  is  to  caose  a  legal  relation  to  be  recognUad  M 
tach  only  when  it  accords  with  those  laws.** 

*  See  ORte,  g  67,  and  note.  *  See  ante,  §  74. 
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things  are,  by  force  of  certain  local  circumstances,  r^arded  hj 
the  supreme  power  as  being  specially  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  roles  or  principles  to  which,  irrespectively  of  those  local 
circamstances,  a  universal  personal  extent  is  attributed ;  and  in 
this  case,  notwithstanding  the  actual  exception,  under  the  law 
of  ihe/ammy  (the  internal  law,)  to  the  universal  extent  of  these 
rales  or  principles,  they  must  stiU,  in  their  otherwise  universal 
extent,  be  judicially  applied  to  limit  the  effects  of  foreign  laws 
in  the  manner  above  indicated. 

§  90.  But  if  a  relation  may  thus  have  a  jural  existence  in  a 
certain  national  jurisdiction,  though  contrary  to  principles  hav- 
ing an  otherwise  universal  personal  extent,  there  might,  in  other 
countries,  be  legal  relations  which,  though  contrary  to  the  same 
principles,  should  be  equally  accordant  with  natural  reason  in 
and  for  the  local  circumstances  of  such  other  countries.  And  when 
the  persons  who  sustained  rights  and  obligations  in  those  rela- 
tions have  passed  into  other  dominions,  in  which  the  universal 
personal  extent  of  a  principle  having  a  contrary  effect  will  pre- 
vent their  continuance,  still  the  action  arising  out  of  those  rela- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  having  been  lawful  in  their  original 
forum — ^the  forum  domicilii — ^though  in  the  new  forwm — ^the 
forum,  of  jurisdiction^  they  can  no  longer  continue. 

§  91.  The  effect  of  laws  having  this  universal  extent  must 
be,  like  that  of  every  other,  to  create  relations  and  to  attribute 
rights  and  their  correlative  duties,  (§22.)  The  rights  so  attri- 
buted by  tliese  laws  must  be  in  either  individual  (absolute)  or 
relative.  But  rights  ordinarily  known  as  relative  are  the  attri- 
butes of  particular  persons,  in  specific  relations  to  other  par- 
ticular persons,  (§4:0.)  A  legal  capacity  for  those  rights,  which 
is  in  itself,  in  some  sense,  an  individual  right,  may  be  univer- 
sally attributed ;  though,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  same 
relative  rights  cannot  be  attributed  to  all.  Individual  or  abso- 
lute rights,  however,  which  exist  in  relations  of  one  individual 
to  all  persons  in  the  community  in  which  such  individual  may 
be  found,  may  be  attributed  to  all  persons  constituting  that  com- 
munity. The  laws,  therefore,  which,  in  having  universal  per- 
sonal extent,  control  the  international  admission  of  the  effects 
of  foreign  laws  in  reference  to  the  status  of  private  persons,  will 
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priocipallj  be  such  as  attribute  Bome  indiyidual  right  with  its 
corrcBpondent  obligatioiiB. 

§  92.  This  international  comparison  of  foreign  laws  with 
the  local  or  municipal  law  and  a  uniyersallj  applicable  rule 
of  right  contained  therein,  must  always  be,  in  its- earliest  oc- 
currence, an  autonomic  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  tribu- 
nal. That  is,  supposing  such  international  question  to  have 
arisen  for  the  first  time,  it  would  depend  upon  the  unsupported 
moral  sense — ^the  conscientious  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  {arbi- 
irium  honi  viri^  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  legislation :  every 
such  judgment  becoming,  of  course,  a  precedent  and  a  law  for 
succeeding  tribunals,  acting  under  the  same  national  authority; 
by  which,  in  course  of  time,  an  ascertained  customary  private 
international  law  arises,  in  and  for  that  jurisdiction. 

This  juridical  act  of  admitting  or  rejecting  the  effects  of  for- 
eign laws,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  or  otherwise 
to  principles  of  the  local  law,  which  are  applicable  to  all  per^ 
sons  in  certain  circimistances  of  natural  condition,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  act  of  judicial  tribunals  only.  It  is,  however,  in 
a  certain  degree,  conceivable  as  being  the  act  of  a  legislator 
also.     (See  poat^  §  102.) 

§  93.  But,  in  whatever  way  manifested,  this  juridical  action, 
when  it  has  taken  place  on  the  part  of  various  nations,  forms 
one  of  tliose  criteria  by  which  the  tribunals  of  any  one  state 
may  determine  what  principles,  or  rules,  shall  be  taken  to  be 
rightful,  or  rules  accordant  with  natural  reason,  and  applicable 
as  the  presumptive  will  of  the  state  under  whose  authority  they 
act ;  and  also  to  determine  the  personal  extent  of  those  rules : 
that  is,  in  the  absence  of  positive  legislation,  or  of  precedents 
of  local  origin,  {ante^  §  33.)  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in 
making  this  discrimination  of  laws  which  shall  have  a  per- 
sonal extent  and  international  recognition  in  some  other  juris- 
diction than  that  in  which  they  were  first  enforced,  the  practice 
of  other  nations  in  similar  cases  has  a  more  original  and  in- 
trinsic force,  as  an  intemaiional  precedent,  (or  a  precedent  of 
private  international  law,)  for  the  tribunals  of  any  one  state, 
than  foreign  law  and  jurisprudence  has,  as  an  exposition  of 
rij^t  in  cases  falling  under  the  department  of  mimicijHd  (inter- 
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nal)  law.  Because  it  Ib  onlj  by  supposing  the  existence  of  in* 
dependent  jurisdictions,  and  a  judgment  of  the  tribunals  of  one, 
in  allowing  or  disallowing  the  effects  of  another's  laws,  that 
there  can  be  any  exemplification  of  a  judgment,  by  the  recog- 
nized interpreters  of  the  will  of  states,  deciding  what  effects 
produced  by  the  laws  of  one  state  are  incompatible  with  the 
power  and  law  of  right — ^potestas  et  jus — of  another,  and  what 
principles  of  the  law  of  particular  states  are  to  be  taken  to  have 
universal  personal  extent  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  states, 
or  constant  application  to  all  persons  in  certain  circumstances 
of  natural  condition. 

§  94.  But  in  the  continuous  repetition  of  similar  judgments 
by  the  tribunals  and  legislators  of  different  nations  through  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  the  mutual  reference  made  by  them 
to  such  judgments;  together  with  the  customarily  received 
comments  of  private  writers  of  various  nations  upon  the  same, 
based  upon  the  idea  that  such  judgments  contain  an  exposition 
of  natural  reason,  some  principles,  from  being  constantly  recog- 
nized by  many  different  nations,  will  acquire,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  any  one  nation,  the  known  character  of  imiversal  prin- 
eiplesy  or  principles  of  a  unwersal  jurisprudence.  For  though, 
taking  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  jurisprudence  is  the 
science  of  the  law  of  some  one  country  or  nation,  (§18,)  yet,  by 
distinguishing  (national)  law  into  municipal  (internal)  and  in- 
ternational, and  by  the  application  of  the  latter  to  the  relations 
of  persons  formerly  subject  to  foreign  jurisdictions,  a  portion  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  each  country  will  be  identified  with  the 
science  of  a  tmiversal  laWy  or  law  of  nations.  This,  though 
dependent  on  the  supreme  national  power  for  its  continuance, 
or  coercive  effect  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  nation,  may 
yet,  by  its  tribunals,  be  considered  principles  presumed  to  have 
universal  territorial  extent  and  obligation,  and  to  have  legal 
force  distinct  from  those  rules  or  laws  which  the  state  may  pro- 
mulgate as  originating  in  its  own  separate  juridical  or  legislative 
power :  which  last,  though  equally  jural, — or  equally  intended 
to  conform  to  natural  reason, — are  promulgated  as  law  for  one 
dominion  only,  or,  rather,  for  persons  as  being  simply  the 
inhabitants  of  its  own  jurisdiction,  >^ithout  reference  to  the 
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existence  of  other  similar  jurisdictions ;  and  thej  have,  conse- 
quently, a  peculiar  local  or  territorial  character ;  as  have  also 
the  relations  created  by  tliose  laws. 

The  legislative  (juridical)  authority  by  which  any  princi- 
ples, having  this  universal  character  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence, are  recognized  by  the  tribunal  as  being  accordant  with 
natural  reason,  and  allowed  to  determine  the  relations  of  alien 
persons,  is,  indeed,  that  of  the  state  within  whose  limits  such 
aliens  may  be  found,  and  that  recognition  is  ultimately  dependent 
on  the  political  possessor  of  the  supreme  civil  power.  But  tliis 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  assertion,  that  in  the  progress  of 
jurisprudence  among  different  nations,  a  portion  of  the  law  of 
each  may  be  said  to  result  from  the  general  promulgation  of 
all  nations,  the  effects  of  which  its  judicial  tribunals  will  recog- 
nize without  reference  to  their  own  national  sovereign  as  the 
source  or  origin  of  law,  though  such  effects  are  still  known  to 
depend  in  each  jurisdiction  upon  the  will  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  are  recognized  and  accepted  with  the  intention  of  carrying 
out  that  will.^  Or,  making  use  of  the  language  of  the  Institutes, 
it  may  be  said,  that  the  interpretation  of  law  as  a  rule  of  right, 
and  one  founded  in  natural  reason, — quod  naturalis  ratio  inter 
omnes  homines  constituit — ^has  been,  as  matter  of  history,  so 
uniform  in  respect  to  some  relations  of  persons,  and  has  been 
so  frequently  and  so  harmoniously  applied  as  private  inter- 
national law,  that  it  may  be  known  as  that  law  which  inter 
omnes  populos  perseque  custoditur: — a  jus  gentium^ — a  law 
among  nations,  or  universal  law ;  tlie  effects  of  which  may  be 

*  Savignj :  Heat  Rom.  R.,  B.  i.,  c.  8,  §  22.  Tr. :  '*  In  the  commencement  of 
tiieir  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  foreign  states  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Roman  tribunals  to  reoognize,  togetlier  with  their  own  national  law,  a  law  applicable 
to  foreigners ;  and  not  merely  the  law  of  some  one  foreign  state,  but  that  which  was 
common  to  a  number  of  such  states.  By  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and 
the  greater  diversity  of  their  intercourse  with  foreigners,  their  field  of  view  in  this  re- 
spect became  proportionately  enlarged,  and  in  this  manner  they  gradually  conceived 
Uie  more  abstract  idea  of  a  law  common  to  the  Romans  together  with  all  nations,  or 
all  mankind.  It  is  evident  that  the  Romans,  in  founding  this  conception  on  observa- 
tion, could  not  but  have  seen  that  their  induction  was  imperfect,  because  they  did  not 
know  eveiy  nation,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  never  were  careful  to  ascertain  whether 
their  jus  gintium  actually  obtained  in  the  laws  of  all  those  that  thoy  did  know.  Still 
it  was  natural,  after  recognizing  this  comparative  universality,  to  go  back  to  its  source, 
and  this  they  found  to  be,  universally,  in  naturalis  ratio ;  i.  e.,  the  consciousness,  im- 
planted in  the  common  nature  of  man,  of  a  moral  rule.* 

See  also,  Hist  of  Rom.  L.  in  the  Middle  Age,  by  the  same  author;  Catboartfs  Tr., 
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pftrticalarlj  enumerated,  as  is  done  in  the  Institntes,  Lib.  L, 
tit.  ii.,  §  2.  Ex  hoc  jnre  gentium  omnee  psene  contractus  intro- 
dncti  sunt,  ut  emtio,  yenditio,  locatio,  conductio,  societas,  de- 
positnm,  mutuum  et  alii  innumerabiles.  And  in  the  jurispru- 
dence  of  every  nation  the  law  may  be  distinguished  as  being 
either  rules  peculiar  to  itself,  jus  civile  otproprium^  or  else  rules 
common  to  it  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  jus  gewUv/ni;  each  of 
which  divisions  of  the  law  (national  law, — jus  civile  in  that 
sense)  may  be  applied  as  international  or  as  municipal  (inter- 
nal) law:  that  is,  may  be  applied  either  to  alien  or  to  domiciled 
subjects.  The  term  '4aw  of  nations"  has,  in  modem  jurispru- 
dence, been  generally  taken  to  mean  public  international  law 
only  :  but  the  original  use  of  the  term,  in  Boman  jurisprudence, 
as  will  be  hereinafter  more  fully  shown,  (ch.  iv.,)  was  that  of  a 
private  law  universally  recognized.* 

§95.  And  though  these  principles  of  a  so  called  universal 
jurisprudence  have  that  character  from  the  historical  fact  that  the 
relations  created  by  them  have  been  found  in  force  among  all 
nations,  and  therefore  must  be  supposed  to  be  already  known 
effects  of  the  local  (internal)  law  of  each  single  nation,*  yet  they 
may  retain  their  jural  character  and  be  judicially  recognized  and 
applied,  on  the  ground  of  their  historical  universality,  even 
when  none  of  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  forum  sustain 
such  relations  under  the  municipal  (internal)  law. 

Having  once  acquired  the  character  of  jural  rules,  in  the  ju- 
risprudence of  each  state,  by  an  a  posteriori  or  inducti/ve  method, 
— ^i.  e.  from  the  fact  of  their  general  recognition, — ^they  will 
thereafter  obtain  and  operate  as  a^ruyri  principles,— or  princi- 
ples from  which  consequences  are  to  be  drawn  dedv^ively^  and 
will  be  judicially  recognized,  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  nation, 
because  having  this  character.* 

§  9Q,  Therefore  when  persons  who  sustain  legal  relations 
under  the  legislative  or  juridical  authority  of  some  state  of  dom- 

«Il  L,  f  1 ;  and  in  FobUx  :  Dr.  lot  Pr.,  §  122,  a  recognition  of  this  feature  of  the 
Boman  law ;  contrasting  it  with  a  remarkahle  difierence  in  this  respect,  in  the  modem 
fVioeh  international  jurisprudence. 

'  Compare  anie^  §  34,  and  notes. 

'  Quod  civile  non  idem  continue  gentium ;  quod  autem  gentaom  idem  oiyile  esse  de* 
Mt     Cioero  de  Ofi:  lU.  17.    Gains,  ap.  Dig.  Lib.  L  Tit.  i  §  9. 

*  Peckins,  de  Begolis  Juris,  1. 
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idl)  appear  as  aliens  within  any  other  national  jorisdiction^ 
those  relations,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  in  which  thej  con- 
sist, will  be  recognized,  allowed,  sustained  or  maintained,  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  within  that  jurisdiction,  when  such  anterior 
relations  were  founded  on  principles  which  have  this  universal 
character  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence ;  without  instituting  ds 
novo  a  comparison  of  those  relations  with  the  effects  of  the  local 
(internal)  law :  and  they  will  be  internationally  supported  as 
consistent  with  ihejfHnoerj  la/w  a/nd  rigJU — ^potestate  et  jure — of 
the  state  having  jurisdiction ;  until  positively  disallowed  by  the 
will  of  the  supreme  national  power,  to  be  ascertained  by  some 
known  judicial  method."  In  fact  when  the  anterior  relations  of 
aliens  are  thus  continued  by  the  recognition  of  the  historical 
universality  of  the  legal  rule  from  which  they  arise,  that  recog- 
nition is  an  application  of  international  private  law  only  from 
the  character  or  position  of  the  persons  to  whom  those  relations 
are  ascribed.  But  there  is  in  tliis  case  no  conflict  between  the 
laws  of  the  two  fonrnis  or  jurisdictions,  nor  any  occasion  to  sup- 
pose the  operation  of  international  comity, — the  comity  of  the 
nation.  For  in  this  case,  by  the  recognition  of  tlie  universal 
prevalence  of  these  principles,  the  relations  so  sustained  may  be 
said  to  derive  their  support  directly  from  the  municipal  (na- 
tional) law  of  the  forum — the  same  law,  in  its  legislative  source 
and  authority,  as  that  which  determines  the  relations  of  dom- 
iciled inhabitants  ;  for  being  principles  of  a  tmiversal  jurispru- 
dence they  must  be  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  that  law."     But 

'  Thus  in  Scnmshire  v»,  Scrimshire,  2  Hac^.  Cons.  Rep.  p.  421,  it  is  said,  "As  theva 
is  no  positive  law  of  thb  conntry  which  prombits  the  conrt  from  taking  notice  of  tlie 
jus  p'tttium,* 

Greenl.  Evid.  I.  §  5.  "  In  like  manner  the  law  of  notions  and  the  general  customs 
and  usages  of  merchants,  as  well  as  the  general  law  and  cnstoms  of  our  own  oonntiy, 
are  recognized  without  proof  bj  the  courts  of  all  civilized  nations."  (Citing  2  Ld. 
Raymond.  1542,  Heineccins  ad  Pand.  L  22,  tit  8,  sec.  110.  1  Bl.  Comm.  75,  76,  S5.) 
-—Here  the  same  miiveraal  jarisprudence  seems  intended,  though  the  term  **  law  of 
nations'*  is  probably  conceived  of  as  being  public  rather  than  private  law. 

*  Scrimshire  vt.  Scrimshire,  2  Hagg.  Conristory  R.  p.  417.  **  The  jus  gentium  if 
the  law  of  every  country ;  eveiy  country  takes  notice  of  it,  and  this  court,  observing 
tiiat  law  in  determining  upon  this  case,  cannot  be  said  to  determine  English  rights  bj 
the  law  of  France,  but  by  the  law  of  England,  of  u  hich  the  ju$  gmtinm  is  a  part"— 
Here  the  term  jum  gtnlium. — law  of  nations^  is  used  in  its  original  signification — that  of 
private  law, — a  law  dctennining  the  relations  of  private  persons,  which  is  known  by  its 
universal  reception.  There  are  many  other  oases  in  which  the  law  of  nations  is  said  to 
be  part  of  tlie  law  of  England,  when,  by  that  term,  public  international  law — the 
rule   acting  on  nations  as  political  persons  is  intended:    BL  Comm,  L  p.  278^ 


since  it  is  only  hj  the  recognition  of  some  persons  as  aliens,  or  as 
having  before  sustained  relations  which  did  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  exist  under  the  legislative  authority  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  alien,  that  such  discrimination  can  be  made,  it  is 
only,  or  primarily  at  least  only,  in  international  law  that  this 
universal  law  or  jurisprudence  can  be  recognized/ 

When  any  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence  have  been 
thus  recognized  and  applied,  in  the  international  law  of  any 
particular  jurisdiction,  to  determine  the  condition  of  alien  per- 
sons, they  will  also  form  a  part  of  the  municipal  (internal) 
law  of  the  same  jurisdiction,  if  the  alien  persons,  or  those  for- 
merly subject  to  ^e  national  law  of  another  domicil,  acquire  a 
new  domicil  in  that  jurisdiction.  Being  received  as  an  authori- 
tative exposition  of  natural  reason,  with  the  extent  of  a  personal 
law,  (§  27,)  they  must  be  held  to  be  equally  authoritative  to  de- 
termine the  condition  of  the  same  persons  in  ihe/o7*um  to  which 
they  are  transferred  whether  they  retain  or  lose  their  former 
domiciL  • 

§  97.  But  however  general  that  recognition  of  any  rule  of 
action  may  have  been  among  the  various  states  or  nations  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  a  universal  law  in  the  sense  of  being  a  judicial 
rule  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  state  independently  of  its 
own  will  or  consent.  The  word  universal  is  a  term  here  applied 
to  a  rule  or  principle  in  respect  of  its  historical  prevalence,  and 
not  in  respect  to  an  intrinsic  universal  authority;  its  actual 
force,  before  the  tribunals  of  any  state,  lying  only  in  the  judi- 

IV.  p.  67.  Triqnet  v,  Bath,  8,  Burr.  1480.  Bespab.  v.  Longchamps,  1,  Dall.  111.  The 
admiraltgr  BeportSi  pattmi  ;  but  this  latter  use  U  not  proper ;  except  in  the  consideni- 
tion  that  public  intematioiial  law  alwajrs  involyes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  relationi 
of  priTate  penonf . 

^  Thus  uie  hiw  of  maritime  commerce  prerailiiig  in  some  one  oountiy  consists  in  a 
great  degree  in  the  law  qfwationtf  or  universal  jurisprudence ;  because  it  must,  in  a 
flrreat  measure,  be  formed  by  the  judicial  application  of  private  international  law ;  or, 
in  other  words,  because  in  point  of  fact,  those  relations  of  private  persons  which  are 
known  in  maritime  commerce,  generally  involve  actions  which  must  take  place  in 
tome  other  jurisdiction  than  that  in  which  the  correlative  rights  and  obligations  arising 
out  of  those  relations  have  been  enforced  or  are  to  be  enforced. 

Kaimes,  Princip.  of  £q.  B.  IIL  c.  a  "  Thus  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  all  foreign 
matters  were  formerly  heard  and  decided  on  by  the  King  in  council ;  in  later  times  a 
special  jurisdiction  has  been  vested  for  that  purpose  in  the  court  of  Sessions,  which  de- 
eides  all  such  causes  on  general  principles  <>f  Elquity.** 

Gains  :  Com.  L  1 92,  calls  the  jus  gentium : — ^  L»gloa  moresque  peregrinorum ; "  m% 
also  Beddie :  Hist  View  of  the  Law  of  marit.  Com.  p.  82,  118.  Waechter,  Arch,  t  d. 
JiviL  Praz.  Bd.  24,  p.  245-6.    Smith's  Diet.  Antiq.  voe.— Prstor. 
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dal  presumption  that  such  principle  is  accordant  with  natural 
reason,  and  that  the  state,  therefore,  intends  to  enforce  it  as  law.^ 

K  the  state,  or  those  who  hold  the  supreme  power  thereof, 
have  promulgated  any  principles  with  a  universal  personal  ex- 
tent, i.  e.  an  application  to  all  natural  persons  within  its  juris- 
diction, which  are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  law  histori- 
cally known  as  universal,  or  which  produce  opposite  effects, 
the  tribunal  is  bound  to  apply  those  principles  of  its  own  local 
law,  as  a  test  of  the  accordance  of  foreign  laws  with  natural 
reason,  without  regard  to  the  principles  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence— ^the  law  of  nations — thus  historically  known." 

§  98.  It  must  be  carefully  noted  that,  in  this  inquiry  into 
the  principles  regulating  the  admission  or  the  exclusion  of  the 
effect  of  foreign  laws,  the  term  vmveraal  is  applied  to  legal 
principles  in  reference  to  two  entirely  distinct  incidents  of  their 
existence.  In  the  one  case  the  qualitative  term  universal  is 
used  with  reference  to  the  anterior  reception  of  a  legal  princi- 
ple anu)ng  all  nations^  or  at  least  all  nations  that  are  considered, 
by  the  state  under  which  the  tribunal  acts,  as  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  be  authoritative  exponents  of  natural  reason  (§  36). 
In  the  other  case  the  same  term  is  employed  with  reference  to 
the  application  of  a  legal  principle  to  all  individuals  within  the 
power  or  jurisdiction  of  some  one  state,  nation,  or  possessor  of 

'  The  historical  law  qf  nofibni,  the  nniven&l  jurispmdence  thus  manifested  in  in- 
ternational law,  is  therefore  the  natural  law,  so  far  as  it  can  he  recognized  in  jnrispm- 
denoe,  (ante  §  84-36).  The  following  passage  from  Long's  Disconrsesi  p.  62,  it  a 
modification  from  that  hefore  given  from  Savignj ;  hut  it  is  here  inserted  as  showing 
the  modem  apprehension  of  the  jns  gentinm  : 

^  The  ohserration  of  those  niles  of  law  in  their  own  system  which  were  of  a  gen- 
eral character  and  not  peculiarly  Roman,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with  like  roks 
of  law  which  obtained  in  other  states,  mny  have  led  the  Romans  to  a  consideratioa 
of  those  universal  principles  which  prevail  m  the  laws  of  all  nations.  In  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  aliens  and  Romans,  thej  must  also  have  been  led  to  a  practical  acquidnt- 
ance  with  the  law  of  foreign  states,  and  to  the  reception  of  sach  law,  when  it  was  re- 
eommrnded  by  reasons  of  utility,  and  when  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  positive  rules  of 
iheir  own  Jus  Civile.  As  the  Romans  were  a  practical,  and  not  a  theoretical,  people,  it 
seems  that  it  was  in  this  way,  by  their  intercourse  with  other  people,  that  they  were 
led  to  the  assumption  or  the  acceptance  of  the  notion  of  rules  of  law  more  general 
than  the  strict  lioman  rules.  This  was  the  probable  origin  of  the  notion  of  a  Jns  Gen- 
tium, or  Jus  Naturale  or  natural  law,  which  two  terms  are  perfectly  equivalent  in  the 
Roman  writers.  The  term  Jns  Gentium  has  a  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  no- 
tion originated,  that  is,  from  the  intercourse  with  other  states ;  the  Jus  Naturale  is  the 
term  more  applicable  to  the  induction,  when  made  more  complete  by  further  acquaint- 
ance with  the  institutions  of  other  people,  and  by  the  development  of  mfjre  muversal 
nodons.** 

^  See  ante,  f  77,  and  f  8S. 
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aoTereign  national  power,  from  whom  the  principle  derives  its 
ooercive  force.  For  while  it  is  evident  that  no  state  has  of  itself 
any  power  to  establish  a  new  principle  in  nniversal  jurispru- 
dence— ^the  historical  law  qfnationSy  (i.  e.,  the  law  whose  uni- 
versality is  a  historical  fact,)  which,  from  having  that  character, 
la  receivable  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one  country  as  being  pre- 
Biunptively  accordant  with  natural  reason  every  where,  yet, 
within  its  own  territory  and  jurisdiction,  it  may  attribute  to  any 
principle  the  character  of  a  law  which  is  to  be  applied  tinwersalh/y 
— ^that  is,  applied  by  its  own  judicial  tribunals  to  M  persons^ 
within  its  own  jurisdiction,  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural 
condition,  or  as  one  founded  on  the  nature  of  individual  men 
forming  the  constituents  of  society ;  whether  it  be  consonant  or 
not  with  the  code  of  universal  law,  or  the  law  ofna/tions^  histor- 
ically known. 

§  99.  Although,  therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  international 
recognition  of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws,  and  of  the  general 
progress  of  jurisprudence  among  civilized  nations,  some  rela- 
tions, rights  and  obligations  of  alien  persons,  or  more  generally, 
^-of  persons  before  subject  to  other  jurisdictions, — are,  from 
their  general  prevalence  among  nations,  as  proved  by  history, 
to  be  judicially  allowed  therein,  as  accordant  with  natural 
reason,  or  as  jural  relations, — ^yet  that  recognition  will  always 
be  limited  by  whatever  principles  in  the  municipal  (internal) 
law  of  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  may  have  a  tmiveraal personal 
extent,  or  apply  to  all  persons  under  that  jurisdiction  in  certain 
circumstances  of  natural  condition ;  being  promulgated  by  the 
supreme  source  of  the  local  law  as  principles  which  ought  to 
apply  to  all  natural  persons  in  such  circumstances. 

It  being  here  asserted  that  the  judicial  recognition  and  ad- 
mission of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws  on  a  presumptive  accord- 
ance with  natural  reason,  {ante  §  77,)  is  always  limited  by  the 
operation  of  local  laws  having  universal  personal  extent,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  this'  reference  to  a  universal  jurisprudence — 
the  historical  law  of  nations,  in  the  application  of  private  inter- 
national law,  is  of  no  actual  force ;  and  that  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  relations  existent  under  foreign  laws  are  always  to  be  judi- 
cially maintained,  on  the  principle  of  comity,  (so  called,)  unless 
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the  local  law  having  aniyereal  personal  extent  produces  righti 
and  obligations  inconsistent  with  tiiose  relations.  But  the  va- 
lidity of  this  reference  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  personal  ex- 
tent of  laws, — the  question  whether  they  are  universal  or 
limited,  is  ordinarily  determined,  (as  is  the  far  greater  part  of 
all  positive  law,)  by  judicial  action ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  in  the 
mode  in  which  any  rule  of  law  is  judicially  determined :  that 
is,  from  external  indices  of  natural  reason  already  accepted  by 
the  state ;  of  which  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  law  qfnatioMj 
must  always  bo  one.  And  here  is  shown  the  genital  connection 
of  universal  jurisprudence,  or  the  law  of  natianSj  with  that 
part  of  the  laws  of  each  country  which  is  universally  applied, — 
has  universal  personal  extent,  so  far  as  the  legislative  or  juridi- 
cal power  of  that  country  extends.  For  the  actual  universal 
jurisprudence — the  historical  law  of  nations — grows  out  of,  or 
is  discernible  by  the  discrimination,  (under  private  international 
law,)  of  a  part  of  the'  law  of  each  nation  having  universal  per- 
sonal extent,  and  constituting  a  standard,  in  its  own  courts  of 
law,  of  the  accordance  of  foreign  laws  with  natural  reason.* 

§  100.  It  may  also  be  objected  that  it  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  recognize  a  principle  as  forming  part  of  the  Inw  ofrujh 
tionSj  or  as  being  a  principle  of  wnii'er^aZ  jurisprudence,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  intimate  a  possibility  of  its  being  contravened 
by  the  local  law;  for  if  it  is  not  recognized  in  the  local  law  it  is 
not  universally  received ;  or  is  not  part  of  the  laws  of  all  nations. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  is  true.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  sover- 
eign  legislative  power  may  contravene  principles  which  before 
were  universally  received,  or  which  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence have  before  had  the  character  of  a  law  of  nations.  But 
still  these  principles  will  be  judicially  known  to  have  had 
that  character,  up  to. the  period  of  such  legislative  act ;  and  the 
tribunal  would  still  recognize  them  as  being,  in  the  absence  of 
legislation,  the  best  exponent  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power. 

'  It  will  be  shovn,  howerer,  in  nbseqaent  chaptoi,  that  there  are  cases,  incident 
to  the  settlement  of  new  countries^  or  the  eftabliflhnif nt  of  laws  in  conntriee  which 
hare  not  befoie  had  a  local,  territorial,  or  national  law,  wherein  nniversal  jnrispmdence 
— the  lev  o/mttioiu,  becomes  practicallj  operative  in  a  mote  direct  manner;  that  ii^ 
where  it  is  not  merely  a  judicial  means  of  ascertaining  what  principles  of  the  ItKvi  law 
mmr%  nnlTeml  personal  esteoL 
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And  here  appears  the  connexion  or  identity  of  the  law  of  noMona 
— ^aniversal  jurispnidence — ^with  the  onlj  natural  law,  having 
the  character  of  a  mle  of  action,  which  can  in  the  jnriBpmdence 
ci  anj  one  country  be  distingnifihed  fi*om  the  rest  of  the  posi- 
itive  law.^  Ordioarilyi  the  law  qfria^ions  of  the  period  is  always 
incorporated  in  the  cnstomary  municipal  (national)  law  of  the 
fiNTum,*  operating  either  as  internal  or  as  international  law ;  and 
such  is  the  intimate -connection  of  the  two  attributions  of  uni- 
Tarsality  under  2^  judicial  discrimination  of  the  law  {wrUe  %  29- 
86,)  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  separate  them.  The  in- 
stances will  be  few,  if  any  there  can  be,  where  an  opposition 
will  occur  of  the  km  ofnaUans^  judicially  cognizable  at  any  par- 
ticular period,  and  a  local  law  having  universal  personal  extent 
by  judicial  recognition  only.  Though  it  is  plain  that  the  su- 
ptreme  legislative  power  of  the  state  may  always  disallow  the 
roles  of  this  universal  jurisprudence  by  promulgating  a  contrary 
rule,  having  either  a  limited  or  a  universal  personal  extent 
within  its  own  jurisdiction.' 

§  101.  General  or  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  science  of 
universal  law,  or  the  law  of  nations^  so  far  as  it  exists  distinct 
from  the  common  or  unwritten  law  of  any  one  state  or  nation,  is 
known  by  the  long  continued  international  comparison  of  the 
laws  of  various  states ;  the  ascertained  harmony  of  their  legisla- 
tion, and  of  the  judicial  decisions  of  their  tribunals ;  collected, 
digested  and  expounded  by  private  jurists,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  forming  a  distinct  repository  of  legal  principles,  and,  in 
some  sense,  a  code  of  law  having  universal  jurisdiction.* 

'  Hence  thejHt^nrinim  of  the  R<anan  jurists  was  often  described  bj  tfaem  as  being 
Idontieal  with  the  nnalteraUe  niles  of  natural  jostioe.  Inst  lib.  i.  Tit  2.  §  11,  imd 
hence  with  the  Roman  rhetorical  writers  it  is  often  identified  with  natun,  jus  naturaU, 
See  Sarignj :  Heat  R  R ,  B.  i.  c.  8,  |  22,  and  compare  aiUe  |  19,  84 ;  and  Austin. 
Prov.of  Jiirisp.Jp.  190. 

*  Savignj:  Heat  R.  R.,  B.  i.  e.  8»  §  22. 

'  Wheaton,  International  htw,  f  10,  thus  cites  from  Hefitei's  Enropaisoher  Vdlker- 
raeht,  §  2. 

**  According  to  HeAer,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  distinguished  public  jurists  of  Ger- 
many,^— ^^  the  law  of  nations,  Jum  gentium^  in  its  most  ancient  and  extensiTe  acceptation,  as 
estaUished  by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  is  a  law  (Recht)  founded  upon  the  general  usage 
and  tadt  consent  of  nations.  This  law  is  applied,  not  merely  to  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  of  states,  but  also  of  individuals,  so  far  as  concerns  their  respectiTe  rights  and 
^itiea,  haring  evenr  where  the  same  character  and  the  same  effect,  and  the  origin  and 
peenOar  form  of  which  are  not  derived  from  the  positire  institution  of  any  particular 
state*    Accordii^  to  this  writer  theyufjwitfiumooatisU  of  two  distinct  branohea. 
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The  distmction  of  the  laws  of  any  one  state  into  roles  which 
its  tribunals  are  to  extend  to  its  domiciled  subjects  only,  (or 
rather  to  persons  who  have  never  actually  sustained  relationB 
under  other  laws,)  and  rules  which,  as  having  that  universal 
personal  extent  which  has  been  above  described,  they  are  to 
apply  to  all  natural  persons,  whether  they  have  or  have  not  sus- 
tained relations  under  other  laws,  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  recognition  of  such  a  general  or  universal  jurisprudence — 
the  science  of  a  law  of  nations  historically  known  by  the  ap- 
plication of  international  law.  For  the  juridical  and  legislar 
tive  action  of  nations  or  political  states,  is,  as  before  shown, 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  indices  of  natural  reason,  and  there- 
fore a  test  to  determine  what  principles,  in  the  local  or  internal 
law,  may  be  judicially  taken  to  be  the  eflTects  of  rules  which  are 
not  only  jural  in  and  for  that  jurisdiction,  but  rules  so  far  founded 
on  the  nature  of  man,  in  civil  society,  that  they  may  be  always 
judicially  presumed  consonant  with  the  natural  conditions  of 
human  existence,  and  therefore  of  universal  personal  extent 
or  application ; '  and  at  the  same  time  the  separate  judgment  of 


*'  1.  Hnman  rights  in  general,  and  those  private  relations  which  sovexe^  itatiet ; 
cognize  in  respect  to  indiyidnals,  not  sabject  to  their  authority. 

<*  2.  The  direct  relations  existing  between  those  states  themsalveSb 

**  *  In  the  modem  world,  this  later  branch  has  ezclnsivelj  received  the  denomination 
of  law  of  naUons,  V^^lkerrecht,  Droit  des  Gens,  Jus  Grentinm.  It  majr  more  piroperly 
be  called  external  public  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  internal  public  law  of  a  partieii- 
lar  state.  The  first  part  of  the  ancient  ju9  pe^Uittm  has  become  confounded  with  the 
municipal  laws  of  each  particular  nation,  without,  at  the  same  time,  losing  its  orisiiial 
and  essential  character.  Tliis  part  of  the  science  concerns,  exclusiTely,  certain  r^htt 
of  men  in  general,  and  those  private  relations  which  are  considered  as  being  under  the 
protection  of  nations.  It  has  usually  been  treated  of  under  the  denomination  of  pri* 
vate  international  law.' 

*'  Hefftcr  does  not  admit  the  term  international  law,(droit  international,)  lately  intro- 
duced and  generally  adopted  by  the  most  recent  writers ;  according  to  him,  tms  term 
does  not  sufficiently  express  the  idea  q{  juM  gent  him  of  the  Roman  jnrisconsulta  Ha 
considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  law  common  to  all  mankind,  and  which  no  people  eaa 
refuse  to  acknowledge,  and  the  protection  of  which  may  be  claimed  by  all  states.  He 
places  the  foundation  of  the  law  on  the  incontestable  principle  that  wherever  there  Is  a 
society,  there  must  be  a  law  obligatory  on  its  members ;  and  he  thence  deduces  the 
consequence  that  there  must  likewise  be  for  the  great  society  of  nations  an  analogona 
law."      But  compare  ante  §  87  and  the  note. 

'  Savigny,  Vocatioa  for  our  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  Haywaxd*s  tnmdl 
p.  110. 

**  On  this  point  the  well  known  prise  question  of  17S8  merits  oonnderation ;  whkii 
'  equired  a  manual  in  two  parts,  of  which  the  first  was  to  contain  a  law  of  nature  ab- 
stracted from  the  code.  [C'odtf  of  PruMw^']  the  second,  an  abstract  of  the  positive  law 
Itself.  This  notion  of  the  law  of  nature  was  very  superciliously  received,  and  thereby 
injustice  was  done  to  it ;  certainly,  under  thi^  name,  that  ought  to  have  been  set  fora 
which  the  legislator  himself  legwrds  as  universal,  and  not  of  mere  positive  enactment,  in 
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eftch  nation  upon  this  point  cannot,  as  has  been  shown,  be  man- 
ifested, except  in  the  application  of  international  law.  In  the 
present  advanced  state  of  jurisprudence,  among  civilized  nations, 
when  the  various  effects  of  international  intercourse  upon  the 
relations  of  private  persons  have  been  so  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  judicial  and  legislative  consideration,  the  customary 
laws  of  commerce  and  war  furnish  rules  which  will  be  judicially 
known  as  authoritative,  in  ordinary  cases,  until  new  legislation 
intervenes.  And  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  a  tribunal  can  make 
an  original  discrimination  of  its  own  municipal  (internal)  law, 
as  being  either  universal  or  particular  in  its  extent  or  application 
to  private  persons,  when  deciding  on  tlie  international  allowance 
of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws. 

§  102.  But  if  it  is  necessary  in'  any  case  to  decide, — whether 
any  rule  or  principle  of  its  own  municipal  (internal)  law  is  to 
be  taken,  independently  of  any  exterior  authority,  or  criterion, 
to  be  an  assertion  of  a  universal  principle — one  applying  to  all 
mankind,  or,  rather — one  to  be  applied  to  all  persons  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural 
condition,  irrespectively  of  their  national  character  or  previous 
subjection  to  other  laws, — the  tribunal  can  have  no  other  guide 
than  the  rules  of  ordinary  reasoning  applied  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  municipal  (internal)  law  is  asserted  or  promulgated 
in  reference  to  persons  and  things  within  its  own  territorial 

Ids  UwB ; —  an  interefting  Historical  problem ;  exactly  reteiubling  that  of  the  Romao 
fuM  ffenHnm.* 

Am  win  be  shown  hereafter,  the  Romans  took  the  jwt  gentium^  i.  e.  law  known  by 
in  acceptance  among  all  nations,  to  be  the  best  exposition  of  the  law  of  nature,  re- 
ended  as  a  rale  of  action,  or  a  law  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word.  Afler  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  Christianity  in  Knrope,  the  Christian  Church  assumed  the  possession  of  a 
eriierion  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  a  Revelation  of  which  it  was  the  instrument  and  ex- 
pODent.  (Arnoldi  Conrini  Jus  Canonicum,  p.  2.)  It  then  denied  the  authority  of  the 
natnral  reaaon  of  mankind,  however  oonourrant;  and  in  a  large  part  of  Europe — per- 
bapa  the  wliole  of  Europe,  anterior  to  the  rcforination,  the  canon  law  took  the  place 
of  ihejutgenthtm  of  the  Romans  ;  that  is,  beoame  the  written  code  of  universal  juris- 
pmdoioa.  In  the  canon  law  digests,  natural  law  is  first  asserted  as  that  part  of  the 
oational  law  of  each  country,  quod  inter  omnes  populos  persque  custoditur :  it  being 
akleratood  that  the  exposition  of  this  universal  natural  law  is  the  organized  Christian 
Chmch.  (T.  Bocius.  De  Jure  Staiut.  Roms,  1600.)  From  this  time  it  would  appear 
tliat  jus  gNitium  and  law  of  nations,  in  the  modem  writers,  were  put  for  a  law  of 
which  nations  are  the  subjects,  which  law,  as  will  hereinafter  be  shown,  was,  during  the 
Roman  Empire,  identified  with  their  ^'ms  publicum  and  jun  feciale.  Compare  Decretals 
Prima  Pars.  Distinct  I.  c.  ix.  Phillimore  on  International  Iaw,  p.  24,  note.  Heineccius, 
1787.    Jnr.  Nat  et  Gent  I*  I.  c.  L  §  21.    Butler's  Hors  Juridico)  Essay,  Canon  Law. 
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limitB.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  state  any  legal  rules  con- 
trolling that  judgment  of  the  tribunal,  (arbitriom  boni  viri,)  un- 
less equivalent  to  the  following : — 

1.  If  the  will  of  the  state,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  pri* 
vate  persons  in  certain  supposed  circumstances,  is  expressed  by 
direct  legislative  acts — a  form  of  words, — ^it  may  be  expressed 
in  words  requiring  a  universal  application,  or  an  extent  to  all 
natural  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state. 

2.  Wherever  the  local  internal  law,  derived  either  by  posi- 
tive legislation  or  by  custom — judicial  interpretation  .of  natural 
reason,  attributes  rights  or  duties,  to  the  native  or  domiciled  in- 
habitants of  its  jurisdiction,  as  the  incidents  of  a  relation  exist- 
ing independently  of  the  rule^  of  action  which  it  enforces  as 
positive  law ;  or,  to  vary  the  form  of  expression,  where  its  rules 
of  action  are  predicated  upon  the  recognition  of  such  a  relation 
as  being  part  of  an  existing  state  of  things,  in  which  such  per- 
sons as  the  constituents  of  society  are  found,  and  as  being  the 
effect  of  law  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  word,  (and  therefore 
of  natural  law^  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is,  in  jurispru- 
dence, distinguishable  from  positive  law,  ante^  §§  19,  67,)  the 
source  of  that  local  law  must  be  judicially  presumed  to  attribute 
the  same  rights  and  duties  to  all  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
or  forum,  who  are  in  the  same  circumstances  of  natural  con- 
dition. 

§  103.  But  since  the  supreme  national  power  of  the  state 
may  always,  by  special  legislation,  determine  the  legal  relations 
of  any  particular  persons  within  its  domain,  and  legislation, 
where  it  exists,  is  superior  to  any  indication  of  the  will  of  the 
state  judicially  derived  from  any  other  source,  the  private  inter- 
national law  of  any  one  country  may,  in  part,  consist  of  ndes 
applying  to  aliens  (or  persons  anteriorly  subject  to  other  jurisdic- 
tions) only,  thus  derived  from  positive  legislation,  modifying, 
wherever  they  extend,  the  judicial  application  either  of  prin- 
ciples derived  from  universal  jurisprudence — the  historical  laiw 
of  na/tions — or  of  principles  of  the  local  law  having  before  had 
a  universal  personal  extent  within  that  jurisdiction.  So  that 
private  international  law,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  posi- 
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tiTe  law,  may  be  ascribed  either  to  a  natural  origin,  or  to  a 
fNMritive  one  strictly  so  called ; — ^positire  legislation/ 

§  104.  The  international  law,  in  determining  nnder  judicial 
qyplication  the  rights  and  duties  of  persons  not  sovereign,  or 
not  holding  sovereign  power,  is  thus  a  part  of  the  private  law 
prevailing  within  a  national  jurisdiction — a  rule  for  persons 
and  tribunals  under  that  jurisdiction,  coexistent  with  the  pri- 
vate municipal  or  internal  law  therein,  and  distinct  from  it  in 
its  object  and  purpose,  but  not  in  its  authority  or  political 
source.  It  being  observed  that  by  such  a  distinction  in  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law,  and  by  the  recognition  of  persons  as  alien  to  the 
supposed  municipal  (internal)  law,  the  first  part  of  international 
law,  (according  to  the  division  before  given,  §  48,)  is  necessarily 
implied ;  which  part  has  the  character  of  law  in  the  secondary 
sense  only,  being  axiomatic  principles  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  states  and  nations,  among  which  the  three  fundamental 
maxims  before  given,  (§§  63,  67,  68^)  are  in  fact  comprised. 
Thus  the  international  private  law,  as  well  as  every  other  branch 
ci  private  law,  has  also  the  nature  of  public  law,  since  it  deter- 
mines, to  a  certain  extent,  the  mutual  relations  of  states,  or  the 
holders  of  sovereign  power.  Though,  so  far  as  it  may  do  this, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  states,  incident  to  those  relations,  are 
not  the  effect  of  law  in  the  same  sense  as  are  the  rights  and 
dnties  of  private  persons,  growing  out  of  those  relations ;  the 
international  law  being,  for  private  persons,  a  law  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  by  the  authority  of  the  author  and  source  of 
that  municipal  (national)  law,  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  may 
be  subject ;  but,  for  states  or  sovereigns,  only  a  law  acknowl- 
edged by  themselves  to  have  moral  obligation, — a  rule  of  ^'  posi- 
tive morality."*  It  being  only  by  way  of  analogy  that  any 
rales  of  action  can  be  called  a  law  for  sovereign  nationalities. 

§  105.  The  settlement,  on  general  principles,  of  the  inter- 
national prevalence  of  laws  having  different  national  origins, 
forms  that  topic  of  jurisprudence  which  has  been  denominated 
by  Huber,  Story,  and  others,  "  the  conflict  of  laws." "    Strictiy 

*  ComiMre  <m^  §§  29—86.  *  See  ante,  %  11,  and  note. 

'  The  phrase  oomno  leffam  (Hertiiu)  is  also  employed :  with  the  Germans — Col- 
Uon  der  Getetie.    This,  Uke  &e  term  eomUy,  has  heen  called  hj  some  of  ihem  a 
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speaking,  there  are  no  conflicting  lavys  known  to  any  national 
jurisdiction.  Every  role  which  has  the  force  of  law  within  any 
one  such  jurisdiction  derives  its  force  from  one  sovereign  will, 
and  conflicts  with  no  other  rule  having  the  same  force ;  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  process  by  which  it  is  judicially  ascer- 
tained or  derived,  either  by  following  judicial  criteria  of  natural 
reason,  or  the  expressed  will  of  the  political  source  of  law  for 
that  jurisdiction.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  flrst  two  of  the 
three  fundamental  maxims  before  given,  or  only  another  mode 
of  stating  them. 

§  106.  If  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  ntiaintains  within 
its  own  domain  any  rights  or  obligations  of  persons  which  have 
not  attached  to  those  persons  under  its  own  territorial  or  local 
law,  the  law  under  which  those  rights  and  obligations  were 
created  has  a  particular  personal  extent,  or  operates  as  a  per- 
sonal law.  The  private  international  law  is  a  personal  law  so  far 
as  it  applies  only  to  a  certain  class  of  persons,  viz.  aliens,  or 
persons  who  sustain  relations  which  have  been  created  by  the 
law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  (§53.)  Those  relations  having 
been  once  thus  recognized  in  international  law,  the  rights  and 
obligations  arising  from  them  will  be  continued,  in  the  same 
territorial  jurisdiction,  when  such  aliens  become  domiciled  in- 
habitants ;  unless  there  is  some  provision  of  the  local  (internal) 
law  which  specifically  forbids  their  attribution  to  domiciled  sub- 
jects. And  the  law  which  had  at  first  a  personal  extent,  by  being 
intemationallj^  recognized  in  the  case  of  aliens  only,  may  thua 
thereafter  become  a  part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law  having 
a  new  territorial  extent. 

§  107.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  principle  upon  which  this 
inteiiiational  recognition  and  continuance  is  made  is  not  that  the 
law  recognized  had  a  personal  character,  originally,  in  the  terri- 
tory in  which  it  first  existed,  and  established  those  rights  and 
obligations  which  are  here  supposed  to  become  the  subject  of 

romantio — '*  abentheiirlich  " — expreanon :  (Manrenbrecher :  Deat  1^.  R.,  2.  Ann., 
§  76,  not  8.)  Wechter,  admitting  that  the  term  is  liable  to  miaconstruotion,  retamt 
ft  beoanae  its  significance  is  now  well  nnderstood.  Archiv.  f.  Cir.  Prax.  Bd.,  24,  p. 
287,  n. 

As  to  the  case  of  different  laws  originating  nnder  the  same  national  antbority  and 
not  oonflicting  in  this  sense ;  see  Bowyer .  Unir.  Pub.  Law,  p.  146^7.  Lindkj'i 
Thibant,  S  87.    Savlgnj :  Heat  R.  R,  B.  IIL,  c  L,  JJ  848,  847,  848. 
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international  recognition.  All  laws  determine  relations  of  per- 
sons, ((mtey  §§  21,  22,)  but,  according  to  the  view  here  given, 
the  personal  character  of  a  law  thus  internationally  supported 
is  a  consequence  of  its  international  recognition,  rather  than 
the  cause  of  it.  It  is  said  by  writers  on  the  conflict  of  laws 
quoted  by  Story,  in  Confl.  of  Laws,  p.  12,  that  ^^  personal  statutes 
mre  held  to  be  of  general  obligation  and  force  every  where ;  '^ 
and  these  are  contrasted  with  real  statutes  which  are  said  to 
have  no  az^o-territorial  force  or  obligation.  By  statutes  in  that 
use  of  the  term  are  not  intended  legislative  enactments,  but  any 
rules  of  law  affecting  relations  of  persons  to  other  persons  and 
to  things : '  and  hj personal  statutes  are  generally  intended  those 
roles  which  have  determined  the  individual  rights  of  private 
persons  and  their  capacity  for  relative  rights;'  though  the  diffi- 
culty which  has  been  experienced  in  stating  general  rules  to 
distinguish  what  statutes  are  real,  what  personal,  and  what 
mixed,  is  a  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  distinction  to  deter- 
mine their  international  admission.'  'It  wotdd,  perhaps,  be 
equally  correct  to  say,  that  statutes  which  are  held  to  be  of 
general  obligation  and  force  every  where  are  personal  statutes. 
Their  personal  character  would  then  be  the  result  of  the  extent 
judicially  given  to  them :  and  the  question  is — ^when  will  a  judi- 
cial tribunal  be  bound  to  admit  them  to  have  this  personal  ex- 
tent? If  the  authority  for  the  tribunal,  in  doing  this,  is  found 
in  the  historical  fact  of  their  international  recognition,  then  their 
personal  extent  is,  in  fact,  derived  from  the  customary  law  of 
the  forum.* 

*  FoBlix :  Dr.  Internal  Pr.,  f  5.  **Statuium,  coatnme  puttonli^re.*'  §  19,  «  Mftis 
•n  mkne  temps  le  terme  tiatut,  surtont  dans  la  matiere  da  conflict  des  loU  est  employ^ 
dans  on  tens  plva  6tenda,  et  il  est  pris  comme  sTnonyme  dn  mot  ioi,"  Merlin  :  Reper- 
loin,  tiL  AiUorwOian  MaritaU.  Bowjer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  p  163.  2  Kent  Comm., 
p.  466-7. 

The  term  appears  originally  to  have  been  nsed  to  designate  a  law  whose  territorial 
CKteot  was  limited  to  some  several  province  or  district  of  a  national  state  or  kingdom, 
and  in  that  contrasted  with  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Savignjr :  Heut  R.  R ,  B. 
nL,  c  i.,  §347.  Thns  in  England  the  particular  cnstomaiy  laws  of  borough  English, 
ADdgavelkud  (v.  1  Bla.  Comm.,  74,  75)  coire^Kmd  to  statetr  of  the  French  Provinces. 

*  Story's  Confl.  of  Laws,  §  51,  and  generally  ch.  iv.  of  that  work. 

*  Reddle's  Inq.  in  Intemat.  L,  pp.  425 — 7.  Hertius :  De  CoUisione  Legnm,  $  4, 
^leaking  of  real,  personal,  and  mixed  statutes : — **  verum  in  iis  definiendis  mimm  eat 
qnam  sodant  doctores.** 

*  Schseffner,  §  81.  Reddie's  Inq.  in  Intemat.  L.  pp.  477-6.  Various  European 
writers  for  and  against  this  f  ^'ew  are  cited  by  WsBohter  in  Arehlv.  &0.,  Bd.  24,  pp. 
1B6— 26L 
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It  wonld  indeed  seem,  from  the  writings  of  the  civilianB, 
that  there  was  a  period  in  the  jnrispmdence  of  Continental 
Europe  when  this  personal  character  of  a  law  was  regarded  as 
the  juridical  basis  of  the  international  recognition.  And  it  is 
plain  that  after  laws  of  a  certain  class  or  character, — ^laws  affect- 
ing a  specific  class  of  relations, — ^have,  in  a  number  of  instances, 
been  aUowed  international  recognition  on  other  grounds,  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  admitted  to  have  a  personal  extent 
within  foreign  jurisdictions  becomes  an  evidence,  to  the  tribu- 
nals of  any  one  forum^  of  their  jural  character;  and,  by  that 
international  recognition,  they  may  have  acquired  that  historical 
universality,  which  gives  them,  before  the  individual  judicial 
tribunal,  a  legal  existence  distinct  from  the  municipal  (internal) 
law — the  law  ha\'ing  territorial  extent  in  and  for  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction.  As  a  class  of  laws  wliich  have  received  inters 
national  recognition,  in  determining  the  relations  of  persons 
parsing  fn>m  one  territorial  jurisdiction  to  another,  they  may  be 
called  ^/*Mwia2  la%M^  and  so  distinguished  from  laws  which  have 
had  extent  only  within  certain  territorial  limits.' 

Most  of  the  cases,  also,  which  are  cited  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  to  show  the  international  recognition  of  certain  laws 
denominated  personal  laws,  have  arisen  between  jurisdictions 
which,  though  having  distinct  local  laws,  were  under  one  sover- 
eignty or  supreme  political  power :  wherein,  therefore,  the  laws 
of  each  province  would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  jural  by  the 
tribunals  of  other  provinces  under  the  same  sovereign :  as  in 
the  different  provinces  of  France,  when  different  local  laws  pre- 
vailed therein,  but  all  deriving  their  legal  force  from  a  single 
juridical  and  legislative  authority.' 

§  108.  The  various  legal  relations  which  a  person  may  sus- 
tain^ in  respect  to  persons  and  things,  together  constitute  his 
legal  condition.  Some  of  the  rights  arising  out  of  those  rela- 
tions must,  in  their  nature,  be  local,  and  can  be  exercised  only 

'  Some  itAtaa^  thoqcli  conrelmtivelj  independent,  may  rtill  be  >o  connected  bj  • 
onttomaiy  i^tematkaMilnw,  that  laws  afiectinfr  tlie  condition  of  their  retpcctiTe  in- 
faabitanti  haxa  a  recipocal  recognition  in  their  ferend  tribnnala  which  it  not  giren  bj 
Ihoea  tribnnaU  to  laws  particnlarlj  derircd  ftom  other  etates.  Aa,  for  example,  tiie 
▼ariooa  domlaioni  cotntitnting  modern  Gennany.  Comp.  Saiignr :  Heal  R.  IL,  B. 
IIL,  a  i.,  jf  SML    Wacbtn :  AitOuT.  t  d.  CiTiL  Pr.,  Bd.  24,  p.  :!5i 

*  Y^Mmx  CortiMiM  drOiiiaM»  ch.  L    FoUx :  Diok  Intemat.  Pr.,  pu  S4. 
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bk  the  jurisdiction  wherein  thej  were  first  created,  {antej  §  75.) 
Bat  the  individual  and  also  the  relative  rights  of  a  legal  perBon, 
if  considered  without  reference  to  any  specific  thinffB,  may 
irrespectively  of  their  political  guarantees,)  continue  the  same 
in  different  national  jurisdictions,  and  be  considered  continu- 
ing incidents  of  his  personal  condition.  In  a  vague  use  of  the 
words,  such  rights  are  often  denominated  personal  riff /Us.  When 
the  personal  condition  of  a  private  person  is  spoken  of,  or  a  law 
18  termed  a  law  of  condition^  the  term  has  reference  more  es- 
pecially to  the  possession  of  such  rights.  In  the  Boman  law, 
the  rights  which  might  be  attributed  to  private  persons  were 
classified  as  rights  belonging  to  different  conditions,  known 
under  the  name  of  caput  or  dxUfua  ;  some  rights  being  recognized 
independently  of  local  laws,  as  being  founded  on  a  universal 
jurisprudence  or  jv>8  ffeniium,  and  others  being  limited  to  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  localities,  being  ascribed  to  the  jus  pro- 
prium^  or  civile^  Morrumum^ 

§  109.  If,  then,  by  the  private  international  law  which  ob- 
tains in  some  one  national  jurisdiction,  (either  from  positive 
legislation,  or  by  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,)  some 
relations  of  alien  persons  may  be  recognized  and  enforced  there- 
in which  have  existed  under  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction, 
it  will  be  remembered,  according  to  what  was  said  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  persons  and  things  in  the  first  chapter,  that  a 
l^al  relation  can  have  that  character  only  by  a  recognition  of 
legal  persons,  and  their  capacity  for  legal  rights.  A  contract, 
if  internationally  recognized  as  the  effect  of  a  foreign  law,  is 
necessarily  known  to  the  judicial  tribunal  through  a  recognition 
of  a  capacity  to  contract  in  some  natural  person.  The  law  of 
the  capacity  of  natural  persons  for  legal  relations,  as  the  law  of 
personal  condition  or  stattiSj  must,  therefore,  enter  into  the  inter- 
national recognition  of  municipal  laws  supporting  contracts. 
This  capacity  of  persons  is  also  an  object  of  legal  recognition  in 
other  relations  of  persons  which  do  not  have  the  character  of 
contracts:  some  of  which  relations  are  recognized  in  different 
national  jurisdictions  as  having  a  foundation  in  universal  juris- 
prudence— ^the  historical  laio  of  nations:  such  as  the  relations 

>  See  ante,  g§  IS  19,  and  g§  96,  97. 
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of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  guardian  and  ward. 
These  relations  have  a  legal  existence  in  all  national  jurisdic- 
tions by  force  of  customary  law,  having  the  character  of  princi- 
ples of  universal  jurisprudence :  although  different  systems  of 
municipal  (internal)  law  may  differ  in  their  recognition  of  the 
inception  of  those  relations,  and  even  differ  in  their  judgment 
of  the  combined  rights  and  obligations  arising  from  them. 

The  law  of  legal  capacity  and  personality  lies,  therefore,  at 
the  foundation  of  private  international  law,  as  well  as  at  that 
of  the  private  municipal  law,  received  or  existing  in  any  one 
nation  or  state ;  and  the  relations  of  persons  which,  together 
with  distinctions  of  capacity,  constitute  freedom  or  liberty,  and 
slavery  or  bondage,  may  be  a  topic  of  international  private  law, 
applied  in  any  national  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  of  the  mimicipal 
Gntemal)  private  law  prevailing  therein.* 

§  110.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  when  it  is  attempted  to 
apply  the  general  principles,  herein  before  stated,  in  questions 
of  the  international  recognition  of  those  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations  which,  in  relations  between  private  persons,  consti- 
tute a  condition  of  freedom  or  its  opposite,  the  first  principle 
which  will  apply  is,  that — 

When  persons  appear  within  any  particular  national  juris- 
diction who  have,  by  tlie  law  of  a  previous  domicil,  held  such 
rights  or  sustained  such  obligations,  the  conditions  of  such  per- 
sons, in  respect  to  those  rights  and  obligations,  will  be  recog- 
nized, allowed,  sustained,  or  continued  by  the  judicial  tribunfds 
of  the  new  forum  in  which  they  so  appear,  (unless  legislation 
intervene,)  when  the  relations  constituting  that  condition  are 
founded  on  principles  which  have,  in  the  history  of  jurispru- 
dence the  character  of  universality,  or  of  being  part  of  a  law 
of  nations:  because,  as  has  been  shown,  this  historical  law  of 
nations — these  principles  of  a  universal  jurisprudence — may  be 
judicially  received  to  indicate  what  relations  are  consistent  with 
that  measure  of  justice  which  the  state  intends  to  apply :  though 
they  are  always  liable  to  be  disallowed,  within  die  jurisdiction 
of  each  state,  by  its  own  autonomic  legislative  and  juridical 

*  Ante,  §§  25—27,  and  §§  58,  5L 
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action,  and  bo,  in  that  jnriscliction,  to  lose  their  antecedent  an* 
thority,  as  guides  for  die  judicial  action  of  a  tribunal. 

This  law  qf  nations  may  include  principles  determining  the 
possession  of  either  individual  rights  or  of  relative  rights,  and 
may  thus  operate  as  a  law  of  stahis  or  j)ersonal  condition; 
which,  by  its  general  recognition  among  different  nations,  would 
then  have  a  personal  extent,  both  in  international  and  municipal 
(internal)  law.' 

§  111.  By  the  same  authority  from  which  every  principle 
of  this  law  qf  nations  is  derived,  i.  e.,  the  concurrent  juridical 
action  of  different  states  in  international  relations,  some  princi- 
ples of  this  law  qf  nationSj  determining  the  condition  or  status 
of  private  persons,  might  be  exclusively  applied  to  a  distinct 
class,  or  definite  portion,  of  mankind :  and  they  would  then  have 
a  peculiarly  personal  extent  and  character,  whether  manifested 
in  international  or  municipal  law :  being,  in  such  case,  a  law 
not  only  of  personal  condition,  but  a  law  of,  or  for,  certain  per- 
sons only :  lliough  being  also  properly  attributed  to  universal 
jurisprudence — ^the  law  of  nations — ^from  their  actual  historical 
recognition  among  all  nations.* 

§  113.  A  condition,  or  status^  which  should  consist  simply 
in  the  possession,  or  non-possession  of  individual  or  absolute 
rights,  may  easily  be  supposed  to  continue  the  same  after  a 
change  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another.  Those  elements  of 
condition  which  arise  out  of  the  relations  of  family — of  hus- 
band and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  guardian  and  ward — 
may  also  be  the  same,  in  their  essential  features,  after  such  a 
change. 

The  name  of  hondage^  or  servitude^  may,  as  has  been  stated 
in  the  first  chapter,  be  attributed  to  various  conditions  of  obli- 
gation in  private  persons,  even  when  the  rights  correlative  to 
such  obligation  are  rights  of  other  private  persons  only ; — ^not 
of  the  state,  or  some  possessor  of  political  power,  {ante^  %  47.) 
When  spoken  of  as  the  condition  of  a  legal  person^  the  obliga- 
tions in  which  it  consists  may  exist  in  reference  to  persons  and 
things  peculiar  to  some  one  place,  or  jurisdiction ;  or,  it  may  be 

'  In  coxmection  with  tbu  sectiol  see  partioolmrlj  onte,  §§  99,  100. 
*  See  ante,  §§  58,  58. 
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said,  the  relations  of  which  it  is  an  incident  may  have  an 
tially  local  charactor ;  being  such  as  could  not  be  upheld,  or 
continued,  except  in  and  for  some  juriBdiction  by  whose  local 
law  they  were  created.  The  relation  of  master  and  servanti 
when  consisting  in  the  involuntary  absolute  servitude  of  one 
person  in  respect  to  all  objects  of  action — correlative  to  the 
right  of  another  private  person,  is  one  which  might  continue 
tlie  same  in  any  jurisdiction.  Whenever  the  servitude  is  lim- 
ited, and  in  reference  to  specific  local  personalities  tilings  or 
circumstances,  it  is  a  condition  which  cannot  Sxist  in  other 
states,  or  national  jurisdictions,  to  which  the  subject  of  that  con* 
dition  may  be  transferred.  Such  a  condition  of  bondage  cannot, 
therefore,  become  one  recognized  by  universal  jwiaprudenoej 
or  a  law  of  nations.  Absolute  servitude  of  a  legal  person,  in 
respect  to  all  objects  of  action,  mighty  however,  be  so  recognized 
under  principles  having  that  historical  character.  Still  more 
easily  may  chattel  slavery  be  so  recognized ;  it  being  a  condi- 
tion whicli  in  every  state  may  be  the  same ;  for  a  thing — the 
object  of  rights,  may  be  such  within  any  territorial  jurisdiction.' 

§  113.  Whatever  incidents  in  the  personal  condition  of  an 
alien  should  be  ascribed  to  universal  jurisprudence,  by  the  tri- 
bunals of  any  one  national  jurisdiction,  would  be  sustained,  as 
under  the  international  private  law  of  tlie  forum,  while  he 
should  continue  therein  in  alienage,  and  would  become  recog- 
nized effects  of  the  municipal  {internal)  private  law  on  his  ac- 
quiring a  domicil ;  taking  effect  as  a  personal  law,  {antey  §  54.) 
In  other  words,  tlie  rule  of  action,  to  which  those  incidents 
should  be  ascribed,  would  have  like  operation  in  the  newforurth 
upon  the  condition  of  the  person  coming  from  another  jurisdic- 
tion, whether  he  should,  or  should  not  acquire  a  domicil  in  the 
new  forum.  While  considered  an  alien,  the  operation  of  such 
rule  would  be  classified  under  international  law ;  and  upon  his 
acquiring  a  domicil,  the  same  rule  would  become  a  recognized 
part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law.  In  this  case,  there  would 
be  no  conflict  between  the  laws  of  different  jurisdictions,  and  no 
illustration  of  the  so-called  rule  of  comity^  {ant^^  §  96.) 

§  114.  If  any  incident  of  the  personal  condition  of  the  alien 
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is  not  founded  on,  or  sapported  bj  thifl  aniyersal  jarigprndence, 
or  historical  law  of  nations^  its  support  in  the  foruiu  of  juris- 
diction is  then  dependent  upon  the  principle  of  comity^  or  that 
principle  (the  reason  and  nature  of  which  has  been  before  ex- 
plained, §§  7^78,)  which  gives  admission  to  the  effects  of  for- 
eign laws,  so  far  as  natural  circumstances  of  condition  admit 
therein  of  the  continuous  existence  of  relations  which  first  arose 
under  the  law  of  the  former  domicil ;  and  the  foreign  law,  cre- 
ating those  rig]jits  and  obligations,  may  receive  a  personal  extent 
under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  newforwm — theforv/nh 
qf  juirisdictian.  But  the  operation  either  of  the  law  of  tuitions — 
universal  jurisprudence — or  of  the  judicial  rule  of  comity,  upon 
the  condition  of  alien  persons,  may  always  be  contravened  by 
the  autonomic  legislation  of  the  supreme  power.  And  the  legal 
effect  of  each  is  also  constantly  subject  to  the  limitation  of  a 
judicial  application  of  rules,  identified  with  the  local  law,  (the 
internal  law,)  having  universal  person/d  extent.  For  if  the 
local  law  attributes  any  rights,  or  obligations,  universally 
within  its  jurisdiction, — ^i.  e.,  to  all  natural  persons,  or  to  all 
natural  persons  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  condition, 
the  possession  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  relations  for- 
merly sustained  by  such  persons  under  the  law  of  their  previous 
domicil,  then  the  rights  and  obligations  which,  in  those  rela- 
tions, constituted  conditions  of  freedom,  or  its  opposites,  cannot, 
according  to  the  general  principles  before  stated,  (§§  77,  88,)  be 
judicially  sustained,  nor  receive  a  personal  and  international 
extent,  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  of  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction,  either  by  force  of  comity — the  judimal  rule— or  by 
being  the  effects  of  rules  which  may  antecedently  have  been 
actually  common  among  all  nations,  or  have  acquired  the  his- 
torical character  of  a  law  of  nations. 

§  116.  In  determining  what  principles  affecting  the  condi- 
tion of  persons  domiciled  under  the  local  law,  (or,  in  other 
words,  what  principles  of  the  internal  law,)  are  to  be  taken  to 
have  this  universal  personal  extent  to  all  natural  persons  within 
the  national  jurisdiction,  the  most  authoritative  indication  is  in 
such  statutory  enactments  as  may  give  this  extent  to  the  attri- 
bution of  any  right    Next  in  order  are  judicial  precedents  of 
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antecedent  tribunals  representing  the  same  political  source  of 
law ;  though,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  extent  of  any  prin- 
ciple is  judicially  determined,  such  precedents  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable— separately  from  the  customary  recognition  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  (see  antej  §§  99,  100.)  In  countries 
wherein  jurisprudence  has  long  been  developed,  the  test  of  this 
universality  of  extent  will  ordinarily  be  found  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  sources  of  law — either  the  law  of  naiianSj  or 
positive  legislation.  But  if  cases,  affecting  personal  conditian, 
are  supposable  in  which  these  do  not  apply,  it  may  be  taken  to 
be  a  legitimate  result  of  the  axiomatic  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, rendered  legally  authoritative  by  the  practice  of  legis- 
lating states,  that  wherever  (in  whatever  national,  or  independent 
jurisdiction,)  the  juridical  declaration  of  capacity  for  legal 
rights  is  not  made  by  creating  a  relative  condition  of  legal 
superiority  for  certain  natural  persons  over  other  natural  per- 
sons, but  is  judicially  recognized  as  the  statement  of  a  law  in 
the  secondary  sense  of  the  word  laWj  or  of  a  mode  of  existence, 
antecedent  to  all  rules  of  action  embraced  in  the  positive  law  of 
that  jurisdiction,  it  has  therein  (in  that  jurisdiction)  the  charac- 
ter of  a  law  of  universal  personal  extent,  which  must  be  judi- 
cially applied  as  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  also  as  inter- 
national law.  Where,  therefore,  the  local,  or  municipal  law, 
operating  as  the  internal,  or  territorial  law,  upon  persons 
regarded  as  its  native,  or  domiciled  subjects,  takes  cognizance 
of  them  as  legal  persons,  as  well  as  natural  persons,  attributing 
to  them  capacity  for  legal  rights  and  duties,  simply  as  a  part 
or  incident  of  the  attributes  of  natural  persons,  the  constituents 
of  society,  it  thereby  declares,  or  recognizes  a  natural  law  or 
principle — a  law  in  the  secondary  sense — which  must  be  re- 
ceived and  applied  by  its  tribunals,  or  judicial  oflScers,  as  a 
universal  law  in  reference  to  natural  persons  appearing  within 
its  jurisdiction.  And,  in  this  case,  no  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion regarding  a  natural  person  as  a  thin-g,  or  chattel — ^the  object 
of  rights  only,  without  capacity  for  rights— can  be  allowed  by 
those  tribunals  to  have  international  recognition;  unless,  by 
direct  act  of  positive  legislation,  (statutes,  or  treaties,)  such  law 
of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  formerly  binding  on  the  alien,  is  al- 
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lowed  to  take  effect  as  a  law  personal  to  him,  and  exceptional 
to  the  local,  or  territorial  law.  The  alien  must  be  regarded,  in 
all  judicial  processes,  like  the  native  or  domiciled  inhabitants 
of  the  jurisdiction,  as  being  possessed  of  all  the  rights  which  the 
local  law  attributes  to  natural  persons  who  are  not  aliens,  and 
as  owing  only  those  obligations  which  are  derived  from  some 
law  for  leffol  jpersons,  and  of  such  a  character  that  they  may  be 
recognized  internationally  without  contravening  in  other  respects 
the' law  of  natu^  rights  and  universal  application  as  judicially 
known  in  that  jurisdiction/ 

$116.  But  personality  or  capacity  for  legal  rights  might  be 
recognized  in  all  natural  persons  by  the  laws  of  one  national 
jurisdiction,  though  relations  might  also  be  established,  under 
those  laws,  which  would  give  to  one  person  a  control  over 
another,  such  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  legal  possession  of  per- 
sonal liberty  by  the  latter ;  and  these  rights  of  control  and  cor- 
relative obligations  of  subjection  might  be  internationally  recog- 
nized in  other  national  jurisdictions,  as  the  incidents  of  a  rela- 
tion between  legal  persons.  Thus  the  loss  of  personal  liberty 
under  the  criminal  law  of  another  state  might  be  international' 
ly  supported,  while  the  personality  of  the  individual  whose 
freedom  is  compromised  or  denied  is  not  disallowed.  Or  the 
relations  of  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward,  master  and 
servant, — where  the  servitude  of  the  latter  is  involuntary,  though 
not  of  the  chattel  character, — might  be  internationally  allowed 
in  a  jurisdiction  wherein,  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  chattel 
davery  could  be  disallowed  or  ignored,  under  a  judicial  applica- 
tion of  the  private  international  law.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  a  legal  attribution  of  personality  without  at  the 
same  time  attributing  some  definite  or  specific  legal  rights,  indi- 
vidual or  relative  {ante  §§  45, 46.)  Whenever  legal  obligations  are 
attributed  to  a  natural  person,  the  law,  which  creates  those  obli- 
gations, must  enable  him  by  a  legal  capacity  for  choice  and 
action,  to  fulfil  those  obligations, — recognizing  such  action  to 
be  according  to  a  legal  faculty  or  power  of  action, — ^and  conse- 
quently recognizing  a  certain  possession  of  legal  rights.  It 
would  otherwise  enable  others  to  act  in  reference  to  him  simply 

>  See  <iiKe,  §  102. 
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as  an  object;  and  bo  make  him  a  chattel  or  thing,  to  which  not 
even  legal  obligations  can  be  attributed.  Legal  personality 
must  consist  in  and  by  rights,  (§§  43, 44.)  The  municipal  (local 
or  internal)  law  must  make  this  recognition  of  personality  by  the 
attribution  of  some  rights ;  though  it  is  not  necessary,  and  is, 
indeed,  naturally  impossible,  that  all  persons  should  sustain 
similar  relations.  Some  rights,  however,  may  be  attributed  to 
persons  which  are  not  incidents  of  relations  of  specific  persons 
to  other  specific  persons,  or  which  may  be  equally  attributed  to 
any  number  of  persons ;  while  others  must  be  taken  to  be  inci- 
dents of  relations  caused  by  laws  having,  necessarily,  limited 
personal  extent,  (§§  55-57.)  Where  by  the  local  or  internal 
law  all  domicQed  inhabitants  are  recognized  as  legal  persons, 
irrespectively  of  the  possession  of  relMive  rights,  ordinarily  so 
called,  (§  40,)  and  that  recognition  of  legal  personality  is  made, 
not  simply  as  the  attribution  of  a  naked  right  to  Ufe,  protected 
by  public  criminal  law,  vindicating  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
(§  45,)  but  by  attributing  definite  individual  or  absolute  rightB, 
protected  by  the  private  law  of  remedy, — there  the  local  law, 
attributing  those  rights,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  recognition 
of,  or  statement  of,  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense, — a  natural 
law ;  and  those  rights  be  taken  to  be  the  incidents  of  a  state  of 
tliiugs  existing  independently  of  rules  of  action  established  by 
the  state.  Being  of  this  character  it  may  be  judicially  taken  to 
be  a  law  of  universal  personal  extent ;  that  is,  one  applying  to  all 
pereuns  within  the  power  or  recognized  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
that  law,  and  those  rights  may  be  attributed  to  all,  as  being 
natural  or  primordial  rights, — that  is,  rights  incident  to  the  con- 
dition of  persons  in  the  simple  primordial  relation  of  individual 
membei's  of  civil  society.  Where  the  right  of  personal  liberty 
is  thus  attributed  by  the  municipal  (internal)  law  to  each  indi- 
vidual domiciled  witliin  the  limits  of  a  state  or  national  juris- 
diction, it  must  be  taken  to  be  attributed  to  tliose  natural  per- 
sons under  a  law  intended,  by  its  p<^)litical  source,  to  be  a  law  of 
universal  personal  application;  which  is  to  be  judicially  taken 
to  apply  to  all  persons  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that 
^jaw,  irrespectively  of  their  domieil  or  their  previous  subjection 
to  other  laws  or  jurisdictions ;  and  this  attribution  of  that  right 
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will  be  made  whenever  the  condition  of  a  person  is  to  be  deter- 
mined nnder  the  private  international  law  of  that  jurisdiction/ 

§  117.  Bnt  where  the  local  (internal)  law  itself  supports  rela- 
tions, between  its  domiciled  inhabitants,  in  which  some  persons 
do  not  enjoj  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  or  are  placed  in  a 
condition  of  obligation,  correlative  to  the  rights  of  others,  which 
may  be  called  a  condition  or  staJtua  of  slavery  or  bondage, — 
there  the  local  law  does  not  attribute  the  right  of  personal  free- 
dom, nor  any  other  right, — ^inconsistent  with  such  condition  of 
bondage, — ^universally,  or  to  all  natural  persons.  And,  according 
to  principles  before  stated,  the  slave  or  bond  condition  of  an 
alien,  caused  by,  or  existing  under  the  law  of  his  former  domicil, 
will  receive  judicial  support,  or  become  realized,  actualized,  or 
carried  out  under  the  "  comity  of  nations  "  or  the  judicial  rule 
which  is  known  under  that  name :  being  then  a  legal  effect 
ascribed  to  the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  of  juris- 

*  "nioug^  there  maj  be  a  great  want  of  harmony  among  the  writers  who,  distin- 
niahing  between  reo/,  ptrmmal  and  mizerfstatntei^  have  attempted  to  give  general  roles 
vr  their  mteniational  recog^tion,  they  have  unquestionably  agreed,  to  a  very  great 
€ztent,  in  saying  that  the  icUtu^  condition  or  capacity  for  rights  of  a  natural  person  is 
wn/n  where  joittcianT  determinable  aocording  to  the  law  of  his  domiciL  S^  Story : 
Coot  L.  ch.  ir.  and  uie  older  authorities  there  cited.  Savigny :  Heut  R.  R.  B.  III.  c 
if  8G8.    Foelix:  Dr.  Int.  Pr.  §  29. 

This  principle  has  been  so  often  judicially  applied  that,  subject  to  certain  ezcep- 
tifOOfl^  more  or  less  generally  admitted,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  role  of  the  customary 
international  private  law  of  civilized  states,  having  the  character  of  a  rule  of  utdveraat 
jtavprudemce.  (See  cmte  §  98.)  But  no  one  exception  to  this  rule  is  more  harmoni- 
ously recognized  by  the  authorities  than  this, — ^that  tiie  condition  of  involuntary  servitude 
•ttablidied  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  will  not  be  recognized  in  another  independent 
toritory  wherein  snch  a  condition  is  unknown  to  the  local  law.  See  Stoxy :  ConC 
L.  8  96.  Savigny  z  B.  HI.  c.  i  §  349 ;  and  f  366,  A.  7.  Wiechter :  Archiv.  Bd.  25, 
pw  172.  SohKifner :  g  84.  Fcelix :  Dr.  Int.  Pr.  §  81,  note.  Phillimore :  Internat  L. 
p.  885. 

These  authors,  however,  do  not  now  explain  how  the  tribunal  is  to  know  that  the 
law  which  it  has  to  determine  and  administer  forbids,  in  this  case,  the  operation  of 
die  general  rale.  They  either  state  the  exception  as  one  founded  on  the  customary 
international  law  of  all  states,  or  of  a  certain  number  of  states,  or  of  some  one  state. 
{making  it  a  rule  of  some  one  national  law,)  or  else  they  assume  that  the  tribunal  will 
oerive  it  by  a  subjective  conception  of  the  will  of  the  legislator  or  juridical  sovereign. 
hk  other  words,  they  assume  that  the  tribunal  must  declare  the  existence  of  such  a 
oonditioo  contrary  to  jnral  rules  In  the  first  alternative  it  is  evident  that  the  custom- 
ary internationu  law,  either  of  all  states,  or  of  a  number  of  states,  or  of  some  one 
state,  on  this  point,  may  be  different  at  different  times ;  in  the  other,  that  it  is  the 
BMMral  judgment  of  these  writers  themselves  which  makes  the  rule,  and  that  it  is  an 
m  priori  assumption  on  their  parts. 

And  there  is  another  deficiency  in  this  reference  to  the  law  of  the  domicil ;  for  since 
the  domicil  of  a  person  is  determined,  in  a  great  degree,  by  his  own  act  of  choice,  (see 
Ssrigny :  Heut  R.  R.,  B.  III.  c  L  §  860,  ^  2,)  the  question  of  domicil  may  depend  upon 
tbe  Mtatui ;  for  since  a  slave  cannot,  as  soch,  elect  a  domicil,  the  question  of  his  dom- 
xil  may  involve  a  prior  determination  of  his  states. 
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diction,  that  is,  to  a  rule  identified  in  its  coercive  authority  with 
the  rest  of  the  municipal  (national)  law.^ 

§  118.  But  though  a  condition  of  slaverj  or  bondage  may 
exist  under  the  local  (internal)  law  of  the  forwm  of  jur]6dicti<m| 
it  may  therein  be  considered  accordant  with  natural  reason  in 
respect  to  certain  specific  local  circumstances ;  being  the  effect 
of  a  law  applying  to  a  portion  of  the  domiciled  inhabitants  in 
reference  to  the  existence  of  those  circumstances  only,  and 
having  a  peculiarly  local  or  national  character.  And,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  this  slavery  or  bondage,  there  may 
be,  in  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  same  jurisdiction,  a 
general  or  universal  attribution  of  personal  liberty  and  other 
riglits  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  the  alien  under  the  law 
of  the  foreign  state,  to  all  natural  persons  who  are  not  in  those 
peculiar  circumstances  of  local  character  by  which,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  which,  the  slavery  existing  under  the  internal  law  is 
legalized,  i.  e.  declared  jural — consistent  with  natural  reason. 
In  this  case  the  slavery  of  the  alien  could  not  be  judicially  sup- 
ported on  the  ground  of  comity — the  rule  so  called ;  because 
still  contrary  to  principles  having  (with  this  recognized  excep- 
tion under  the  internal  law)  universal  extent  within  that  juris- 
diction ;  even  though  the  local  slavery  should  constitute  a  sta^ 
— a  condition  of  rights  and  obligations — very  similar  in  its  social 
consequences  to  that  existing  under  the  foreign  law. 

§  119.  But  though  the  bond  condition  of  an  alien  should  not 
be  maintained  and  continued  under  the  law  of  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction,  because  contrary  to  a  universal  attribution  of  per- 
sonal freedom  under  the  local  law,  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
condition  would  not,  under  the  juridical  power  of  ths  9ame 
fo)*u7ny  be  recognized  to  have  been  lawful  in  the  place  of  his 
domicil — the  foreign  country.  If,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  fundamental  principles,  yet  it  has  always  been 
held,  in  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  every  country,  that  the 
jural  character  or  rightfulness  of  every  effect  of  foreign  law 
shall  be  admitted  at  least  so  far  as  that  effect  is  confined  to  the 
national  jurisdiction  of  that  law ;  whatever  maybe  the  juridical 
gpinion  of  other  sources  of  law  respecting  such  effect  as  the 

'  Compare  anU  §  6S,  note. 
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basb  of  rights  imd  obligationB  to  be  enforced  within  their  own 
jurisdictions.  In  other  words,  the  relations  or  actionGr  created 
(Mr  allowed  bj  a  foreign  law  are  costomarily  recognized  to  have 
been  rightful,  in  and  for  its  own  domain ;  even  when  rights  and 
obligations  incident  to  those  relations  or  actions  are  not  main- 
tained or  continued  in  the /brum  of  jvHsdiction.  Therefore, 
although  the  right  of  an  alien  master  in  respect  to  his  slave, 
sanctioned  by,  or  existing  under  the  foreign  law — ^the  law  of 
their  domicil— should  be  disallowed  in  the  jurisdiction  to  which 
they  are  alien,  yet,  under  a  judicial  application  of  natural 
reason,  (that  is,  irrespectively  of  positive  legislation,)  it  will  be 
held  to  have  been  jural  or  rightful,  as  well  as  legal,  in  the  for- 
eign country — ^the  domicil  of  such  master  and  slave :  or  it  will, 
at  least,  not  be  held  to  have  been  a  violation  of  rights  which  in 
ih&  forum  of  jv/risdiction  may  be  attributed  to  the  slave,  nor 
the  subject  of  legal  remedy  in  that  forum. 

§120.  By  the  same  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  even 
where,  under  the  law  of  ihs  forum^  the  right  of  the  alien  mas- 
ter created  by  the  law  of  their  domicil  would  not  continue,  or 
be  maintained  as  against  the  slave,  yet  rights  and  obligations 
existing  under  the  latter  law  as  between  the  master  and  third 
parties,  in  respect  to  the  slave,  would  still  be  recognized  and 
maintained.  The  validity  of  the  master's  right  in  and  for  the 
place  of  his  foreign  domicil  being  admitted,  would  lead  to  a 
judicial  recognition  of  the  obligations  of  third  parties  correla- 
tive to  that  right.  The  right  of  civil  recompense  for  violation 
of  his  right  as  master,  in  the  place  of  his  domicil,  might,  there- 
fore, be  maintained  against  third  parties  in  a  jurisdiction 
wherein  the  relation  itself,  as  between  the  master  and  slave, 
could  not  continue.  So,  too,  contracts  founded  upon  the  owner- 
ship of  slaves  in  foreign  states  would  be  judicially  recognized, 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of  them  be  judicially 
maintained  in  jurisdictions  wherein,  under  the  private  inter- 
national law,  the  condition  of  slavery  as  between  the  alien 
owner  and  his  chattel  slave,  or  bondsman,  could  not  continue.' 

'  Bnt  in  some  systems  of  mmiicipal  (national)  law  a  character  of  immorality  is 
•scribed  to  certain  actions  which  prevents  them  from  becoming,  under  the  jnrisdio- 
tfon  of  those  systems,  the  basis  of  legal  rights  and  obligations ;  even  though  they  may 
have  created  snch  rights  and  obligations  in  and  for  the  foreign  jurisdictiou  where  such 
•ctioo  took  plaioe.     Compare  Robinson  v.  Bland,  2  Burr.,  1084. 
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§  121.  The  operation  of  law  upon  the  relations  of  prirate 
perBong  is  a  consequence  of  their  being  actually  within  the  ter- 
ritorial dominion  of  the  sovereign  state  or  nation  from  whom 
that  law  proceeds.  But,  as  has  been  stated,  (§  54,)  those  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  international  jurisprudence,  are  techni- 
cally called  domicUj  determine  in  many  cases  whether  the 
condition  of  a  person  shall  be  controlled  directly  by  the  law  of 
the  jurisdiction  (the  internal  law)  in  which  he  is  found,  or,  indi- 
rectly, by  that  of  some  other  to  which  he  may  have  formerly 
been  subject.  In  many  instances,  the  intention  of  the  person 
to  acquire  a  new  domicil  will  be  held  to  vary  the  legal  nature 
of  his  relations  both  in  respect  to  persons  and  in  respect  to 
things.  Servants,  or  slaves,  either  with  or  without  their  mas- 
ters or  owners,  may  appear  in  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  (a  jurisdic- 
tion other  tlian  that  of  their  domicil,)  either  as  aliens  seeking  a 
new  domicil  therein,  or  as  temporary  inhabitants,  still  contina- 
ing,  in  view  of  the  law  of  the  forwniy  to  have  their  former 
domicil.  But,  in  a  judicial  application  of  natural  reason  to  the 
condition  of  either  of  these  classes  of  aliens,  the  principles 
which  have  been  herein  before  stated  are  equally  of  force. 
Whenever  by  the  operation  of  these  principles,  or  by  positive 
legislation,  the  slavery  of  an  alien  person  is  continued  after 
a  change  of  domicil,  it  becomes  a  result  of  the  municipal  (in- 
ternal) law  of  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  becomes  a  domiciled 
subject  In  the  other  case, — ^that  is,  when  the  domicil  is  not 
changed,  it  js,  from  the  continuing  alien  character  of  the  person, 
a  result  of  the  private  international  law  of  the  same  forum. 

§  122.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  international 
recognition  of  personal  condition  which  has  been  considered  in 
this  chapter  is  only  9,  judicial  act,  determined  by  general  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence,  and  that  it  is  always  subject  both  to  the 
customary  law  on  the  subject  (anterior  judicial  practice)  which 
may  liave  prevailed  in  the  forum  of  jurisdiction,  and  also  to  the 
positive  legislation  of  the  sovereign  of  the  forum,  giving  an 
original  rule  extending,  or  limiting,  the  entire  judicial  discre- 
tion of  its  tribunals.*  The  action  of  the  state,  or  nation,  being, 
as  compared  with  the  action  of  its  tribunals,  autonomic,  or  in- 

■  Schafber  t  f  81.    Saiigiqr:  Hent  R.  R.,  B.  IIL,  o.  L,  f  861  A. 
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dependent  of  law,  in  admitting  or  rejecting  a  foreign  law  npon 
the  ground  of  comity,  or  in  receiving  or  repudiating  a  principle 
before  ascribed  to  the  Imo  cf  nationa — ^univerBal  jurispmdence. 

NbnL — ^In  oooneetioiii  widi  ihe  provinoe  of  the  Jadidal  offioer  in  ihis  respect^  a 
prinoiple  oannot  be  ibigolten  hy  Ameiioan  tribanali  which  i«  no  where  so  ftillj  ittnft- 
tnted  M  in  ^  joriipnidenoe  which  thej  vpplj ;  bat  in  stating  which,  in*  an  da- 
mantaiy  9maj,  it  may  be  well  to  cite  an  anthoritj  of  foreign  origin.  Waechter,  in  a 
note  to  the  passage  herein  before  cited,  (§  84,  n,)  after  the  words-—"  that  the  reqtii- 
dtion  of  a  oonsdtational  farm  and  the  limits  of  constitutional  power  alone  determine  its 
Talidi^'*— -L  e.,  yalidity  of  the  statote— observes:  (Tr.)  "  The  determination  of  this 
nrasl^  onqnestionablj,  appertain  to  the  Jndge.  That  is  to  saj — ^in  onr  constitiitional 
■tales  he  is  boond,  in  diqwmsing  the  law,  to  follow  the  legislatiTe  dispositions  of  the 
government  only  when  thej  conform  to  the  requisitions  of  the  constitational  law.  It 
is  trae  that  he  is  merelj  the  servant  and  instmment  of  the  law,  (Rechtsgesetses,)  huJk, 
eehtiaij,  he  Is  tiie  senrant  of  a  vaUd  law  (Gesetses)  onlj.  It  is,  therefore,  bodi  hta 
proviaee  and  his  dnty,  bsfote  aipfijing  a  role  which  claims  to  be  a  law,  or  an  ezerdse 
of  tbe  l^gidatiye  fnnctian,  to  examine,  aooording  to  the  existing  constitational  law, 
whether  it  oefmffjr  it  a  law, — that  is,  whether  it  has  those  qoalities  which,  according 
to  die  constitation,  most  belong  to  a  ralid  law.  If  these  are  wanting,  it  is  his  dntj 
flol  to  regard  tiie  decree  as  a  yalid  law.  It  is  tme  that  this  has  of  late  been  denied 
bf,  Ac,  [eitiag  a  Qermaa  writer.]  Bnt  this  qiposite  view  would  make  the  jodge^ 
ia  his  Ibnetloo,  the  snlgect  of  the  exeontiTe  power,  [that  is,  in  a  state  where  the  ex« 
ecntive  and  l^gisUtive  Amotions  are  not  dearlj  separated,]  and  destroj  both  his  con« 
■litiitional  independence  and  the  right  of  the  citizen,  which  is,  to  owe  a  eauHMiomd 
obe&nce,  oolj,  to  the  exeentiye  power,*  &e.,  &e.    [Giving  the  German  authoritiea] 


CHAPTER  m. 

OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IfUNICIPAL  (iTATIOirAL)  I^W  DT  THX 
ENGLISH  COLONIES  OF  NORTH  AMERIOA.  FEB80NAL  XXTENT  OF 
THE  COMMON   LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 

§  123.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter  in  what  sense 
it  maj  be  said,  that  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  any  pos- 
sessor of  sovereignty  shall  exercise  dominion  is  determined  by 
public  international  law  (§  51).  When  changes  take  place  in 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  domain  so  held  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  powers,  the  same  law,  or  more  strictly,  per- 
haps, those  principles  of  ths  law  of  nations^ — ^universal  jurispru- 
dence,— which  enter  equally  into  municipal  and  international 
public  law,  and  are  sometimes  denominated  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  may  be  regarded  as  determining  the  munici- 
pal (national)  law  which  shall  thereafter  prevail  in  the  territory 
thus  transferred  or  acquired ;  at  least  until  the  new  sovereign 
has  exercised  empire  in  establishing  or  promulgating  law  by 
positive  enactments.  Where  such  territory  has  been  previously 
occupied  by  a  nationality  having  a  political  organization,  with 
sovereignty  manifested  in  the  promulgation  of  laws,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations  entering  into  international  and  mu- 
nicipal law,  which,  if  not  also  a  natural  or  necessary  principle, 
has  always  been  received  in  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  civ- 
ilized states,  that  the  laws  formerly  prevailing  with  territorial 
extent  therein  remain  in  force,  and  act  as  before  upon  all  pri- 
vate persons  within  that  territorial  jurisdiction  until  changed 
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by  the  new  sovereign ;  *  with  the  necessarj  exception  of  the  pre* 
vionsly  existing  pnblic  law  or  law  of  political  constitntion, 
which  is  implied  in  the  supposed  fact  of  a  change  of  dominion, 
and  also  with  an  exception  which  is  based  npon  the  jm*al  char- 
acter of  states  promulgating  law  as  the  rule  of  right,  viz:  that 
former  laws  become  abrogated,  by  the  act  of  acquisition,  which 
are  contrary  in  effect  to  rules  which,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  new 
Bovereign,  are  taken  to  have  a  universal  extent;  or  which,  it  may 
be  said,  are  taken  to  have  moral  force  in  human  relations,  as 
natural  principles,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  state ;  or 
which,  in  the  language  of  Blackstone  in  a  passage  hereinafter 
cited,  are  taken  to  be  part  of  "  the  law  of  God,"  as  interpreted 
by  the  new  possessor  of  sovereignty,— and  so  held  to  be  univer- 
sally applicable.*  Where  the  territory  acquired  has  been  previ- 
ously unoccupied  by  any  such  power  its  future  laws,  that  is,  the 
laws  which  shall  therein  prevail  as  the  territorial  law,  must 
originate  in  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  acquiring  it. 

§  124.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  lanjo  of  nations^  contained  in 

*  Bowjm :  Univ.  Pnb.  Law,  p.  158.  Sir  Wm.  Jones :  List,  of  Hinda  Law,  Art  208. 
**  In  tiie  part  regarding  the  dn^  of  the  royal  and  military  caste  or  Kchatriyas,  it  is 
laid  down,  that  after  a  king  has  conquered  a  country,  he  ought  to  maintain  the  laws 
of  the  eonquexed  nation  as  they  haye  heen  promulgated.*'  •  •  "  The  presenration 
of  the  Hindu  law  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  the  Mo- 
hammedan law  has  no  provision  resembling  the  laws  of  Manou  mentioned  above,  but 
en  the  oontraiy  does  not  tolerate  the  laws  of  a  conquered  nation." 

Clark's  Colonial  Law,  p.  4.    Campbell  v.  Hall,  Cowp.  209.    Duponceau  on  Juris- 
don,  p.  65.     T  Kent's  Comm.  (7th  Ed.)  p.  178,  note. 

*  2  Peere  Williams,  75,  (1722,)  it  was  said  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  lords  of  me  Privy  Council,  upon  an  appeal  from  the  foreign  planta- 
tion. *  *  *  '*  8d.  Until  such  laws  be  siven  by  the  conquering  prince,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  conquered  country  shaU  hold  place,  unless  when  these  are  contrary 
to  our  religion  or  enact  any  thing  that  is  malum  in  se,  or  are  silent ;  for  in  all  such 
cases  the  Law  of  the  conquering  conntiy  shall  prevail/*  To  this  extent  only  is  the  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  true  which  is  made  in  Calvin's  case  (17  Coke,  R.  7)—**  if  a 
Christian  coontiy  is  conquered  the  laws  remain,  but  if  it  be  infidel,  the  laws  of  the  infidel 
are  ipso  &cto  abn)gated,'*  etc.  In  Blankard  v.  Galdy  (1694^,  as  reported  in  Salkeld,  41 1, 
the  court  "  held  that  in  the  case  of  an  infidel  country  their  laws  do  not  entirely  cease 
but  only  such  as  are  agunst  the  law  of  God."  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  illustra- 
tion of  such  exception  in  the  whole  history  of  British  conquest  and  colonisation.  For 
when  lands  occupied  by  savage  tribes  have  been  acquired,  the  countiy  has  been  taken 
to  have  had  no  territorial  law.  In  Campbell  p.  Hall,  Cowp.  209,  Lord  Mansfield  (1774) 
■aid :  **  The  laws  of  a  conquered  country  continue  in  force  until  they  are  altered  by  the 
eooqueror ;  the  absurd  exception  as  to  Pagans,  mentioned  in  Calvin's  case,  shows  the 
universality  and  antiquity  of  the  maxim.  For  that  distinction  oould  not  exist  before 
ih»  (Christian  era,  and  in  all  probability  arose  from  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  the  Croisadea" 

Whether  laws  allowing  torture  have  been  abrogated  by  British  dominion,  see  Stokes 
on  the  Colonies,  p.  1 1,  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Cowper's  R.  169 ;  Sir  Thomas  Picton's 
caae,  80  Howell's  St  Trials.     Report  of  the  Madras  Torture  Commission. 
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the  first  and  second  of  the  three  maxime,  stated  in  the  previous 
chapter,  which  enter  into  the  foundation  of  international  and 
municipal  law,  that,  so  far  as  laws  are  territorial  in  their  extenty 
persons  passing  from  one  territory  to  another  change  at  the 
same  time  the  municipal  (national)  law  to  which  they  are  sob- 
ject.  But  laws  also  have  a  distinct  personal  extent  when  sus- 
tained, as  applying  to  certain  persons,  by  some  sovereign  power 
having  jurisdiction  over  them.  This  personal  quality  of  laws  is 
manifested  in  colonization ;  where  the  laws  which  prevail  in 
the  territory  colonized  depend  upon  the  extension  given  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  colonist  to  the  laws  binding  on  him  in  his 
original  domicil.  In  order  that  the  personality  of  laws  may  be 
thus  manifested  in  colonization,  or  that  laws  may  thus  accomr 
pany  colonists  beyond  the  limits  of  their  former  domicil,  it  la 
evident  that  the  sovereign  national  power,  from  which  that  law 
proceeds,  must  also  be  sovereign  over  the  territory  to  which  the 
person  is  transferred.  Herein  the  maintenance  of  personal  laws 
in  colonization  is  part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law  of  some 
one  state,  and  differs  from  that  recognition  of  the  law  of  a  for- 
eign domain,  as  a  law  personal  to  an  alien  immigrant,  which 
may  be  made  in  international  law.  And  here  it  is  evident  that 
the  exposition  of  laws  in  their  personal  and  territorial  extent 
implies  a  knowledge  of  such  terms  as  sovereignty,  domain,  nar 
tive  subject,  alien  subject,  &c.,  which  are  explained  by  those 
axioms  or  definitions  which  make  the  necessary  la/w  of  naUon$j 
and  are  presupposed  in  international  and  municipal  law.* 

§  125.  From  the  earliest  instances  of  the  political  annexation 
of  foreign  territories  to  the  dominion  of  the  British  crown,  there 
has  been  much  dispute  in  English  jurisprudence  respecting  the 
personal  extent  of  tlie  laws  of  England  in  reference  to  such  t^> 
ritories.*    The  occupation  of  countries  in  the  Western  Continent 

>  Ante  §§  48,  49. 

*  A.  D.  1607— Cftlyin*s  cue,  (caie  of  the  Port-nmti  in  Scotland,)  7  Co.  R.  17;  Lb 
Cfise  de  Tani«trv  (nnder  Brehon  Uw  of  Ireland)  Davis's  R.  28 ;  1666-— Vangfaan  R.  pp. 
290,  402,  (relating  to  Ireland  and  Wales);  1684— Wytham  r.  Dntton,  8  Mod.  160 ;  re- 
TerMd  in  1694 — Dntton  r.  Howell  &c.  Shower's  Pari,  ca^es,  24;  1694 — BlanVvd  tr. 
Galdv,  4  Mod.  R.  215,  and  Salk.  411;  1705— Smith  r.  Brown  &  Cooper,  Salk.  666» 
HoU'R.  495.  Smith  r.  Gonld,  Salk.  667,  and  2  Lord  Rajm.  1274;  1769— Res  r. 
Vanghan,  4  Burr.  2600;  1774-Mo«tvn  r.  Fabrigas,  1  Cowp.  161  and  Campbell  v. 
Hall,  1  Cowp.  204 ;  1802->CoUett  r.  Keith,  2  £a^  260;  1817— Atty.  Gen.  v.  Stew- 
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before  nnoccapfed  by  ciyilized  societieB,  presented  an  unprece- 
dented question  of  jurisdiction.  The  leading  authorities  on  this 
point  are  thus  summed  up  bj  Blackstone  (Comm.  Introd.  p. 
107)  in  a  passage  often  cited :  *  ^^  Plantations  or  colonies  in  dis- 
tant countries  are  either  such  where  the  lands  are  claimed  bj 
right  of  occupancy  only,  by  finding  them  desert  and  unculti- 
rated  and  peopling  them  from  the  mother  country,  or  t^here, 
when  already  cultivated,  they  have  been  gained  by  conquest  or 
ceded  to  us  by  treaties.  And  both  these  rights  are  founded  upon 
the  law  of  nature,  or  at  least  upon  that  of  nations.  But  there 
IB  a  difference  between  these  two  species  of  colonies  with  re- 
spect to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound.  For  it  hatb  been 
held,  (2  Salk.  411,  666,)  that  if  an  uninhabited  country  be  discov- 
ered and  planted  by  English  subjects,  all  the  English  laws 
then  in  being,  which  are  the  birthright  of  every  subject,  (2  P. 
Wms.  75,)  are  immediately  there  in  force.  But  this  must  be 
understood  with  very  many  and  very  great  restrictions.  Such 
colonists  carry  with  them  only  so  much  of  the  English  law  as  is 
applicable  to  their  own  situation  and  the  condition  of  an  infant 
colony;  such  for  instance  as  the  general  rules  of  inheritance  and 
of  protection  from  personal  injuries.  The  artificial  refinemente 
and  distinctions  incident  to  tiie  property  of  a  great  and  com- 
mercial people,  the  laws  of  police  and  revenue,  the  mode  of 
maintenance  for  an  established  clergy,  the  jurisdiction  of  spir- 
itual courts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  provisions,  are  neither 
necessary  nor  convenient  for  them,  and  therefore  they  are  not 
in  force.  What  shall  be  admitted  and  what  rejected,  at  what 
times  and  under  what  restrictions,  must  in  case  of  dispute  be 
decided  in  the  first  instance  by  their  own  provincial  judica- 
ture, subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  king  in  council : 
the  whole  of  their  constitution  being  also  liable  to  be  new-mod- 
elled and  reformed  by  the  general  superintending  power  of  the 

art|  3  Mar.  159  ;  lS2i— Forbes  v.  Cochruie,  2  Barn.  &Citu,  468;  1886— Beaumont 
9.  Banet,  1  Mo(n«*s  cases  before  P.  C.  75. 

Similar  questions  mutt  haye  arisen  within  England  itself  npon  the  Norman  con- 
quest^ and  before  that  event,  upon  the  nnion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchies  under 
Egbert^  A.  D.  827.  The  local  customs  of  England,  soch  as  gavel-kind,  were  nothing 
else  than  the  remaining  common  law  of  certain  districts  formerly  constitnting  inde- 
pendent sovereigntiee. 

'  See  Atty.  Gen.  v.  Stewart,  2  Merivale,  159.     Stoiy  Comm.  f  161. 
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legislature  in  the  mother  conntry.  Bnt  in  conquered  or  ceded 
countries  that  have  already  laws  of  their  own,  the  king  may  in- 
deed alter  and  change  the  laws ;  but,  till  he  does  actually  change 
them,  the  ancient  laws  of  the  country  remain,  unless  such  as  ftre 
against  the  laws  of  Ood,  as  in  the  case  of  an  infidel  country,  (7 
Ecp.  17.  Calvin's  case.  Dutton  t;.  Howell,  Shower's  Pari,  cases, 
31.)  Our  American  plantations  are  principally  of  this  latter  sort, 
being  obtained  in  the  last  century,  either  by  right  of  conquest 
and  driving  out  the  natives  (with  what  natural  justice  I  shall 
not  at  present  inquire)  or  by  treaties.  And  therefore  the  common 
law  of  England,  as  such,  has  no  allowance  or  authority  there ; 
they  being  no  part  of  the  mother  country,  but  distinct,  thou^ 
dependent,  dominions.  They  are  subject,  however,  to  the  con* 
trol  of  the  parliament,  though  (like  Ireland,  Man  and  the  rest) 
not  bound  by  any  Acts  of  parliament  unless  particularly  named.'' 
§  126.  The  theory  generally  maintained  by  the  crown  law- 
yers, anteriorly  to  the  American  Bevolution,  seems  to  haye 
been,  that  the  common  law,  in  being  the  law  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen,  was  so,  only  so  far  as  it  was  the  territorial  law  of 
Great  Britain  ;  that  it  determined  the  rights  of  British  subjects 
only  while  in  England,  and  that  when  in  any  colony,  or  other 
particular  district  forming  part  of  the  Empire,  their  right* 
would  be  determined  entirely  by  a  law  having  a  like  territorial 
extent  in  and  for  that  colony  or  district :  a  law  which  could 
originate  solely  in  the  will  of  the  king,  or  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, legislating  for  that  colony  or  district,  as  a  several  territo- 
rial domain.'  This  theory,  and  the  inferences  which  those  ad- 
vocates of  the  royal  prerogative  who  admitted  Blackstone's  al- 
ternatives, based  upon  his  assumption  that  the  American  colo* 
nies  were  "  principally  of  the  latter  sort,"  were  not  only  con- 
stantly controverted  by  the  colonists  themselves,  but  by  many 
Euglish  publicists  of  the  time.*    And  it  must  now  be  taken  as  a 

^  Chittj  on  PrerogadTM,  o.  iiL  Chalmen^s  mtt  of  Revolt  of  Am.  CoL  toL  L  p. 
802.  1  Salk.  666.  American  Tractiy  yoL  L  ;  Dummer't  Defence  of  the  N.  E.  Chsr- 
ten,  p.  49, — *'  And  to  complete  the  oppression,  when  thej  npon  their  trial  claimed  the 
pririieges  of  EInglishmen,  thej  were  scoffinglj  told,  these  things  would  not  follow  them 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth :  nnnatnial  insult,  ha." 

*  BMires*s  Hist  of  Law  of  Shipping,  p.  18S.  1  Chalmers's  Opinions,  pp.  28,  198, 
220.  2.  Chalm.  Op.,  p.*  202,  209,  240.  Dr.  Richaid  Price's  Ohsenrations  on  Gvfl 
lih.  &a,  pub.  1766. 
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Betded  axiom  of  American  law,  that  the  territory  of  the  colonies 
was  claimed  by  right  of  occupancy,  or  by  finding  it  ^^  desert  and 
uncnltiyated ;"  and  that  the*  common  law  of  England  first  ob- 
tained in  that  part  of  the  Empire  as  a  law  personal  to  the  Eng^_ 
lish-bom  colonist^ 

Besides  the  effect  of  this  principle,  all  the  charters,  with  the 
single  exception  of  that  of  Pennsylvania,'  declared  that  the  colo- 
nists and  their  children  should  have  all  the  rights  of  subjects 
bom  in  England.* 

§  127.  But,  it  being  supposed ,  that  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land was  thus  transplanted  with  the  British  colonist  to  America, 
and  was  there  operative  in  determining  his  rights  as  a  private 
person,  another  question,  or  one  which  was  the  same  question 
— regarded  as  a  matter  of  public  law — ^arose, — upon  what  politi- 
cal authority  would  the  continuance  of  that  law,  as  the  territo- 
rial law  of  that  colony,  thereafter  depend? 

According  to  the  views  of  the  English  lawyers,  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  the  patent  gave  a  title  to  the 
soil,  but  prerogatives  of  government  could  only  be  exercised 
under  a  charter  from  the  crown.^  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  charter  of  Virginia,  of  1606,'  the  royal  charters,  in  consti- 
tuting the  colonial  governments,  provided  that  the  local  legisla- 
tion should  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  that  it 
(hould  be  conformable  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  laws  of 
England ;  and  besides  this,  the  charters,  as  before  noticed,  guar- 
anteed to  the  English  colonists  and  their  descendants  the  rights 
of  subjects  bom  in  England.' 

*  Stoiy's  Comm.  {{  15S^-7,  and  the  nmneroiu  authorities  cited  there ;  and  for  the 
modern  l^"g»'A  doctnne,  Chittj  on  PrerogatiTefl,  p.  80.  Chitt/s  Commer.  Law,  vol 
i  p.  689.    Rex  v.  Brampton,  18  EastTs  R.  288. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  howeyer,  always  derided  this  principle  of  the  personal  extent  of  the 
ooauDon  law.  See  Jeffiurson*s  Correspondence,  yoL  iv^  p.  178.  Jefferson,  being  of  the 
a  priori  or  *'  law  of  nature  **  school,  coold  be  at  no  loss  for  a  basis  upon  which  lo 
real  such  roles  of  action  as  he  might  iqiproTe  o€ 

'  Story's  Comm.  f  122. 

*  See  pott,  ch.  vi.    Story's  Comm.  B.  L  ch.  16,  17* 

*  1  Banc.  821.     1  Hild.  175. 

*  1  Hen.  Stat  57.  1  Banc.  122,  186.  The  code  of  regulations  made  by  the  king, 
lioweTer,  required  that  the  local  ordinances  should  conform  to  the  laws  of  flngland,  and 
ihould  sot  touch  life  or  limb.     Story's  Comm.  §  44. 

*  In  iderence  to  the  first  charter  of  Virginia,  1606,  Bancroft  says,  roL  L  121 :  "  To 
the  emigrants  it  was  promised  that  they  and  their  children  should  continue  to  be  Eng- 
lishmen—a concession  which  secured  tibem  rights  on  returning  to  Enidand,  but  oflfered 
no  barrier  against  colonial  in^Justioe."    In  this  view  the  guarantee  of  the  rights  pos* 
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There  were  some  very  material  differenoee  in  the  politaeal 
conRtitation  of  these  colonial  govemments  in  being  respectirely 
either  chartered,  proprietary,  or  provincial.^  This  difference  in 
the  investiture  of  political  rights  naturally  occasioned,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  their  settlement,  important  differences  between 
the  colonies  in  respect  to  the  recognition  of  private  liberties,  or 
the  foundation  of  the  rights  of  private  individuals  under  public 
law. 

§  128.  The  New  England  colonial  governments  were,  how- 
ever, also  based  on  an  extraordinary  foundation,  having,  within 
their  several  jurisdictions  at  least,  a  recognized  political  exist* 
ence  and  validity,  in  the  voluntary  compact  of  those  in  each  who 
agreed  in  constituting  themselves  the  original  ^  freemen,"  and 
in  their  individual  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of  the  whole 
body  of  freemen '  to  legislate  as  a  political  state  by  the  voice  of 
the  majority. 

The  first  settlers  of  Plymouth  colony  in  Massachusetts  en- 
tered into  a  compact  for  government  before  the  landing,  by 
which  they  combined  themselves  together  into  a  civil  state  or 
body  politic,  mutually  promising  "  all  due  submission  and  obe- 
dience" to  ''such  just  and  equal  laws  and  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutions and  officers  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be  thought  most 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony ; " '  and 
under  this  voluntary  association  they  afterwards  gradually  aa* 
sumed,  without  any  charter  from  the  crown,  all  powers  of  gov- 
ernment for  local  purposes.*    The  governments  of  Rhode  Island, 

Msaed  by  every  En^ishman  b  England  by  the  law  of  the  land  did  not  operate  aa  a  law 
in  the  colony.  But  this  ia  not  the  view  of  the  effect  of  snch  a  goarantee  which  haa 
been  taken  by  most  writers  on  this  snbjpct  It  is  generally  considered  to  have  had  the 
same  effect  as  the  provision  afterwards  inserted  in  the  ohaiters,  that  the  local  l^ida- 
tion  should  not  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  local  government,  wider  the 
second  Virginia  charter  uid  the  extraordinary  grant  of  power  to  the  cooncO  of  tiia 
company  in  England,  therein  contidned  (sections  18, 28),  seemed  to  have  attiibated  no 
efiect  to  the  guarantee  of  rights  in  the  individual  colonists.  '*  A  code  of  martial  law 
was  at  one  period  the  law  of  Virginia.  Servitude  for  a  limited  period  was  the  oom- 
mon  penalty  annexed  to  trifling  oSSsnces."     1  Banc  161,  152. 

'  1  Blu.  Comm.,  p.  108.  Chit^  :  Commer.  Law,  l  p.  648.  Chitty  on  Prerog»- 
tivea,  p.  80.     Curti^s  Hist  of  the  Constitution,  i.  pp.  4,  6. 

*  The  freemen  being,  however,  only  a  limited  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thrfr 
achnofdedgment^  even  if  morally  and  politically  justifiable,  being  in  some  sort  a 
tion,  that  is,  having  no  original  foundation  in  public  Um. 

*  1  Chalmers  8  Annals,  p.  102.     1  Banc.  809. 

*  Story*8  Comm.  §§  55,  56.     1  Bano.  pp.  820-828.    2  Hutch.  Hist.,  App.  t 
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* 

Hirtford  and  New  Haven,  were  first  formed  nnder  voluntary 

eompacte.^ 

The  anthoritiee  of  the  colony  of  MasBachiiBetts  Bay,  though 
dainiing  to  act  under  the  charter  of  goyemment  of  1628  to  the 
freemen  and  aseoeiates  or  corporators  of  the  Company  organized 
in  EIngland,  which  contained  provisions  guaranteeing  common 
law  rights  to  the  colonists  and  limiting  the  legislative  power  of 
that  Company,  acted  from  the  outset  under  a  view  of  their 
independence  of  the  imperial  authority,  which  differed  essentially 
from  the  political  doctrines  entertained  in  the  more  southern  col* 
ofdes,  whose  constitution  had  been  more  definitely  settled  at  their 
foundation.  In  Massachusetts,  the  original  emigrants  and  their 
immediate  successors  regarded  themselves  as  founding  a  state 
on  principles  of  natural  ethics  and  revealed  religion,  indepen- 
dently of  any  positive  law  derived  from  a  pre-existing  political  au- 
thority. *  In  this  original  charter  there  was  no  provision  se- 
curing to  the  actual  colonists,  as  inhabitants  who  might  or  might 
not  be  connected  with  the  corporate  body  in  England,  any  share 
in  the  local  government ; '  and  the  elective  franchise,  or  the 
capacity  of  being  a  freeman  of  the  colony,  even  after  the  trans- 
fer of  tlie  corporate  government  from  England  to  America  in 
1629,  was  made  by  the  grantees  of  the  charter,  or  the  so  called 
^  freemen  "  and  associates  of  the  Company,  to  depend  on  church 
membership.^  Their  civil  polity  being  in  a  great  degree  iden- 
tified with  their  ecclesiastical  constitutions,  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  for  a  time  regarded  as  part  of 
their  civil  law  as  well  as  the  highest  rule  of  moral  duty. '     The 

*  1  Banc.  892,  40S.  1  Chalmexs'i  Aimtls,  269.  1  Trombiiirs  ffist,  27.  1  Pit. 
kU's  Hiit.,  42-47. 

'  ReeveaTs  Hist  Law  of  Shipping,  p.  188.  Story's  Comm.,  §  67.  1  Banc.  482.  1 
Hutch.  Hict  p^  251,  2d  ed  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  politioal  institation  of  all 
the  other  New  England  colonies  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  deiired  firom  or  based  npon  iht 
pre-existenoe  of  the  Hassacfaosetts  colonj.     See  pod,  ch.  vi. 

*  1  fiild.  180.    StoiT's  Comm.  f  6a 

^  Ancient  Charters  &a,  p.  117. 1  Hntch.  Hist  p,  26,  88.,  Note.  1  Holmes's  Annals, 
261.  1  Banc  860.  **  The  servant,  the  bondman,  might  be  a  member  of  the  chnrch  and 
ttwiefore  a  freeman  of  the  Company.**  This  is  rery  onlikely ;  it  was  probably  assumed 
that  the  elector  shonld  also  be  a  person  aui  jurit ;  women  and  minors,  if  members  ot 
drarches,  were  not  therefore  electors. 

*  1  Mass.  Records,  p.  174.  2  Hutchinson's  Hist  n.  8.  "From  1640  to  1660  they 
approached  very  near  to  an  independent  commonwealth,  and  during  this  period  oom- 
fleted  a  system  of  lairs  and  gOTemment,  the  plan  of  which  ihey  had  befcore  laid  and 
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restriction  on  the  local  government  by  the  law  of  England  was 
from  time  to  time  acknowledged  by  the  authorities.  As  in  the 
declaration  of  the  (General  Court  in  1661,  entitled — '^  Concerning 
our  Liberties ; "  Art  6,  "  The  Grovemor,  Deputy  Governor,  Aflr 
sistants  and  Kepresentatives  or  Deputies  have  full  power,  &c. 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  without  appeal ;  except  laws  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England."  ^  But,  until  the  remodelling  of  the 
colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  under  the  charter  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  1691,  constituting  a  provincial  government  su- 
perseding the  two  governments  of  Plymouth  colony  and  Masaa- 
chusetts  Bay,  the  General  Court,  constituted  either  of  the  ^^  free- 
men" in  person,  or  their  elected  representatives,  in  exerting 
powers  which  were  contested  as  derogatory  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  and  parliament,  or  contrary  to  the  public  law  of  the 
Empire,  sometimes  exerted  them  in  a  manner  derogatory  of  com 
mon  law  rights  in  their  fellow-subjects — ^rights  existing  under  the 
guaranteed  private  law  of  the  colony.*  For  a  long  period  after 
their  first  settlement  the  Kew  England  colonies  seem  to  have 

began  to  execute.  In  this  thej  departed  from  their  chArter,  and  intlead  of  makiziff  Ihm 
lawi  of  England  the  gronndwoik  of  tiieir  code  tbej  preferred  the  lawi  ol  Moeea.*^ 

'  1  Hnteh.  Hist  app.  xm. 

*  1  Hatch.  Hist  p.  82,  94,  and  2  do.  p.  12.  Protest  of  Maveiiok  and  ChOd  in  16ML 
I  Hatch.  Hist  p.  145.  Answer  of  Coancil  for  the  N.  £.  colonies  to  the  Privy  Comioil 
on  Morton  s  petition,  1684.  1  Hutch.  Hist  251, 2d.  ed.  280,  8d.  ed. ;  his  riew  of  the 
Massachusetts  theory  of  goTemment  2  Chalmers's  Opinions,  p.  81.  1  HUd.  188,  198^ 
218,  247,  258,  255,  270,  279,  818. 

Case  of  the  Brovmes  (1629),  see  Chalmers's  Political  Ann.  p.  146.  Young's  Chron- 
icles of  Mass.  p.  287,  note.     1  Grahame*s  Hist  p.  217. 

In  Connecticut  revised  biws  of  1821,  Title  94,  SodUU*,-^^  An  act  relating  to  relifioiis 
societies  and  congregations,"  a  note  is  appended,  giving  an  interesting  summaxy  ot  the 
legislation  of  the  colony  and  State  hearing  on  this  topic.  It  is  there  remarked :  ^  The 
ohject  of  our  ancestors  in  emigrating  to  the  countxy,  was  to  ei\joy  their  religion,  not 
only  free  from  persecution,  but  without  interruption  from  Christians  of  different  aen- 
timents.  They  were  desirous  of  maintaining  a  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  of  wonih^ 
The  true  principles  of  religious  liberty  were  not  then  known  in  any  Christian  conatey, 
and  toleration  was  not  the  virtue  of  the  age.  Accordingly,  on  their  arrival  they  fonned 
an  ecclesiastical  constitution,"  &a  &a  The  point  to  be  noticed  here  is  not  that 
they  had  wrong  ideas  about  the  rights  of  conscience  and  religious  worship,  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  true,)  but  that  they  usurped  a  prerogative  of  sovereignty  over  tiieir  ftUow- 
subjects.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  enforcement  of  the  true  creed  and  form  of  wor- 
ship is  the  duty  of  the  state,  and  that  the  creed  and  form  of  worship  adopted  by  the 
oobnists  was  the  true  one.  Still  the  question  is — had  they  the  legal  right,  by  public  law, 
to  exclude  from  their  limits  or  otherwise  punish  those  of  their  fellow-subjects  whoi,  in 
England,  might  have  equally  differed  from  them  and  yet  have  been  unmolested  by  tha 
law  of  tiie  land  ? 

Per  other  recent  defences  of  the  New  England  governments,  see  North  Am.  Qoart. 
Rev.,  Oct  1851,  Oct  1858,  and  among  the  annual  addresses  before  the  New  ^^g^Tid 
Society  in  N.  Y.  the  discourse  of  J.  P.  Hall,  Esq.,  Deo.  22,  1847. 
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aeknowledged  no  basis  for  the  liberties  of  the  ind^yidnal  in- 
habitant beyond  the  will  of  the  local  power.  And,  whether  they 
were,  seyerally ,  at  particular  periods  oliirarchical*, '  or  pure  demoe^ 
nS,  the  fpien^ent  reprinting  thrwiU  of  the  majority  of 
the  electors  claimed  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  sovereign  power  in 
matters  of  private  law. 

§  129.  From  time  to  time  declarations  were  made  by  the  dif- 
ferent colonial  governments,  with  greater  or  less  solemnity,  in 
Ibrm  nearly  approaching  Magna  Charta  and  the  English  bills  of 
rights,  in  which  '^  the  law  of  the  land  "  was  referred  as  the  safe- 
guard of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  free  inhabitants.  But  these 
appear  to  have  been  put  forth,  like  their  great  originals  at  the 
time  of  their  promulgation,  rather  as  guarantees  against  violar 
tions  of  the  laws  of  the  land  by  arbitrary  executive  power,  than 
appeals  to  common  law  and  those  charters  and  bills  of  rights 
of  constant  effect  against  the  supremacy  of  the  legislature.' 
They  were  probably  meant  for  protests  against  the  arbitrary  action 
of  die  imperial  government,  whether  legislative  or  executive, 
rather  than  pledges  against  the  abuse  of  that  power  which  was 
deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  local  government.  In  some  instances 
where  the  common  law  of  England  was  recognized  by  the  colo- 
nial authority  as  the  foundation  of  the  rights  of  private  persons, 
the  power  of  sovereignty  to  alter  that  law  was  at  the  same  time 
implied  to  be  resident  in  the  provincial  government ;  as  by  the 
declaration  in  the  Plymouth  laws,  published  1636,  in  the  first 
article — "  we  the  associates  of  the  colony  of  New  Plymouth, 
coming  hither  as  freebom  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
endowed  with  all  and  singular  the  privileges  belonging  to  such, 
Ac." — ^and  in  the  fourth  article — "  that  no  pereon  in  this  gov- 
ernment shall  suffer  or  be  indamaged  in  respect  to  life,  limb, 
liberty,  good  name  or  estate,  under  color  of  law  or  countenance 
of  authority,  but  by  virtue  of  some  express  law  of  the  General 
Ciourt  of  this  colony,  or  the  good  and  equitable  laws  of  our  na- 
tion, suitable  for  us  in  matters  which  are  of  a  civil  nature,  (as  by 

*  Comp.  WMhbiini*8  Judicial  Hist  of  Maaa.  CK  1.  Lechford's  Plain  Dealing,  writ- 
In  about  1640  (aee  BCaw.  Hist  ColL  8d  aeries,  voL  ill)  1  Hutch.  Hiat  p.  94,  note.  1 
Bum.  431-485.    3  Banc.  15-19.     1  HUd.  233. 

*  Compare  Report  of  the  House  of  Delegatea,  Virginia,  1799,  on  the  Alien  and 
SedhkiQ  laws,  Randolph'a  Ed.  p.  220. 
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tiie  court  here  hath  been  accoBtomed,)  wherein  we  have  no  par- 
ticular law  of  our  own,"  &c.  And  very, similar  in  effect  to  thia 
was  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  1712,  recog- 
nizing the  binding  force  of  the  common  law,  as  modified  by 
certain  specified  statutes  in  amendment  of  it,  ^^  but  only  when 
not  inconsistent  with  the  particular  constitutions,  customs  and 
laws  of  this  province."  * 

§  130.  A  power  in  the  common  law,  operating  as  a  personal 
law  to  limit  the  extent  of  colonial  legislation  in  matters  of  pri- 
vate law  was,  however,  in  the  colonies  themselves,  constantly 
asserted  by  those  who  believed  their  native  rights  infringed  un- 
der colonial  laws,  whether  the  body  promulgating  those  laws 
existed  on  the  democratic  basis,  or  as  the  organ  of  a  provincial 
prsBtor,  or  of  an  individual  proprietor.  In  Massachusetts  the 
aristocratic  and  theocratic  parties  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  view  of  the  foundation  of  their  civil  state  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  royal  power  and  the  infiux  of  immigrants  entertain- 
ing different  opinions  in  matters  of  religion  or  of  ecclesiastical 
polity.*  And  in  all  the  colonies  the  equality  of  all  free  subjects 
of  the  empire^  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  civil  citizenship  under 
the  local  government,  became  established.  Even  in  the  prov- 
inces acquired  by  conquest,  the  personal  extent  of  the  common 
law  was  constantly  claimed  by  the  English  inhabitants.'  The 
Duke  of  York's  patent  or  charter  of  the  provinces  acquired  from 
Holland,  empowered  him  and  his  assigns  to  govern  the  inhab- 
itants by  such  ordinances  as  he  and  his  assigns  should  establish ; 
but  the  assembly  of  East  Jersey  in  1680,  told  the  governor  that 
it  was  not  on  the  king's  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but 

*  2  End.  275,  And  see  pott,  Ck  yi.  L«wi  of  S.  C.  KnickerbocVei's  Hist  of  New  Tofk. 
B.  IV.  c.  9.  "  In  fact  the  Menylmnden  and  their  cousins,  the  Virginians,  wen  represented 
to  ^^lliam  Ceft  as  oflbets  from  the  same  original  stock  as  his  hitter  enemies  ttie  Taoo- 
kies,  or  Yankee  tribes  of  the  East :  having  both  come  over  to  this  coontiy  for  the  libertj 
of  conscience,  or  in  other  words,  to  live  as  thej  pleased :  the  Yankees  taking  to  pray* 
ins  and  money-makins  and  converting  Quakers;  and  the  Southerners  to  hcffie-ndi^ 
aiM  cock-fighting  and  oreeding  negroei*.*' 

*  See  the  K3ng*s  letter  of  June  28,  1662,  in  Mass.  Records,  Vol.  nr.,  part  8,  pp. 
164,  167,  and  resolutions  of  the  General  Court  modifying  the  requisites  for  the  elao- 
tive  franchise,  in  the  same,  pp.  117,  562 ;  alto  in  Charters,  &c.,  p.  117,  Kod  charter 
of  1691,  in  the  same,  p.  28.    Story's  Comm.  %  71.     1  Banc  481-435. 

*  In  2  Canadian  Freeholder,  pp.  168,  172,  it  is  argued  that  New  Yoik  was  not  oob- 
rfdered  by  the  king  at  a  conquered  country,  hut  as  a  part  of  the  more  ancient  ookmy  of 
NewEi^land.    And  m«  1  Smith's Hiat^  N.  Y.,  App^  a.  6. 
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on  ^  file  great  charter  of  England"  that  they  relied  as  ^^  the  only 
nde,  privilege  and  joint  safety  of  every  freebom  Englishman."  * 

The  colonists  claimed  that  the  common  law,  thus  having  a 
peiBonal  extent,  fixed  their  social  and  civil  rights  as  much  as 
thoee  of  British  subjects  in  England,  and  that  this  was  a  protec- 
tion against  both  the  colonial  and  the  imperial  legislative  power 
when  acting  Bepa/raidy ;  in  short,  that  their  rights  known  as 
common  law  rights,  or  the  rights  of  the  free  subject  of  British 
birth,  could  not  be  divested  except  by  a  national  law — nation^ 
liecaiise  applying  to  the  British  subject  in  England  as  well  as  in 
the  colony,  and  that  in  the  making  of  such  law  their  several 
will  was  entitled  to  be  represented,  as  an  element  of  the  national 
will,  in  virtue  of  the  common  law  regarded  as  the  public  law  of 
the  empire,  or  the  law  of  political  constitution.* 

During  the  colonial  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  common  law  of  England  in  determining  the  rights 
of  the  British-bom  colonists  and  their  descendants,  in  America, 
became  generally  recognized  in  matters  of  private  law.  The 
question  of  its  operation  in  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  or  in 
determining  the  public  rights  of  the  colonists,  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  controversy  between  them  and  the  parent  coun- 
try, terminated  only  by  the  revolution.  For  it  was  by  resting 
on  the  common  law,  as  the  public  law  of  the  nation,  that  the 
colonists  claimed  to  be  governed  by  laws  in  the  making  of  which 

'  Learning  &  Spicer's  CoL  pp.  681,  682.    2  HQd.  p.  60. 

*  An  Historical  Ducoane  oif  the  Uniformitj  of  the  €k>veniment  of  England,  by  Na- 
ttaniel  Baoon,  of  GraiB*  Izme,  (1647)  p.  55.  **  The  next  and  most  eon8i£rahle  degree 
flf  an  the  people  is  that  of  the  Free  men,  anciently  called  FriUngi,  or  free  bom,  or  sach 
■a  an  borne  free  from  all  joke  of  power,  and  from  all  Law  of  oompoUion  other  than 
wlial  if  made  by  his  volantary  consent ;  for  all  freemen  have  votes  in  the  making  and 
aseeuting  of  the  generall  Laws  of  the  Kingdome,"  &c. 

N.  In  Evening  Express,  Dec.  23,  1843.  Hon.  Rnfos  Choate*s  Oration  before  the 
Kaw  England  Society  in  New  York :  speaking  of  the  residence  of  certain  English  Pnri- 
taaa  bi  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1553-1558,  and  its  influence  upon  them, — '*  There,  was  a 
•lale  without  a  king  or  nobles :  there,  was  a  church  without  a  bishop  :  (tremendous 
aBplanw,)  there,  was  a  people  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making  and  by  rulers  of 
tUr  own  choosing."  If  the  Pilgrim  fathers  found  in  Geneva  the  model  of  their  infant 
ttBto,  it  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  whether  Geneva  was  at  that  time  an 
al%a(chie  or  a  democratic  republic,  according  to  the  modem  definitions  (see  London 
Qpd.  aoc  Geneva).  But  in  whatever  the  Massachusetts  colonists  may  have  found  their 
bam-ideal,  the  civil  liberty  of  the  nation  which  calls  itself  the  People  of  the  United 
Slilea'  is  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  the  fact  that  their  state  was  not  **  without  a 
Idi^;*  and  if  religious  liberty  has  successfully  been  maintained  in  the  States  that  with 
JMt  pride  venerate  them  as  the  founders,  it  iitijj;ht  better  be  said — it  was  not  becaose 
DO  bishop,  but  because  bish(>{>s  were  so  uiauy. 
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thej  had  fhemselves  shared  bj  their  representatiyee ;  and,  be- 
cause unrepresented  in  parliament,  thej  denied  its  power  to  leg- 
islate for  them  in  local  matters.' 

§  131.  But  the  power  of  sovereignty  to  alter  all  priyatj^  law 
must  have  existed  somewhere,  so  far  as  such  a  power  can  exist; 
and,  as  to  the  colonies,  it  was  to  be  found,  according  to  either 
the  tory  or  the  liberal  theory — ^in  the  parliament  of  England, 
the  king  and  the  colonial  legislature ;  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  either  severally,  or  all  united.  The  limits  be- 
tween these  co-existing  sources  of  law  were  never  systematically 
defined,  and  naturally  received  a  variety  of  construction.  But, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  true  legal  limits  of  the  power  of 
parliament  in  reference  to  the  colonies,  since  their  international 
and  commercial  policy  still  continued,  of  necessify,  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  of  England,  the  statutes  of  parliament  affect- 
ing such  relations  must  have  been  indisputably  operative  during 
the  colonial  period.* 

The  legislative  declarations  of  the  colonial  governments, 
in  the  nature  of  bills  of  rights,  even  if  not  intended  only  as 
bulwarks  against  arbitrary  executive  power,  seem  to  be  founded 
on  the  theory  that  a  parliament,  or  the  constituted  legislature^ 
is  the  depositary  of  the  sum  of  sovereign  power,  and  the  source 
and  ultimate  arbiter  of  all  law ;'  and  this,  whether  the  colonial 
legislature  was  considered  as  formed  by  royal  charter,  or  by  the 
voluntary  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the  colony.* 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  by  English  jmists  that  the 
power  of  the  British  parliament  is  controlled,  to  some  degree,  by 
conmion  law ;  which  control  might  be  exercised  by  the  judges, 
in  declaring  its  acts  void ;  and  that  under  the  term  coTwmon  law 

^  1  Banc.  442.  Dnponceaii  on  Jnrisdictbn,  Pref.  ix.  Declnration  of  ihe  CongrMi 
of  the  nine  Ck>lonie8,  1766 :— Story's  Comm.,  §  190.  1  Pitkin's  Hist  235,  28S,  840, 
844. 

*  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  B.  iy.  o.  7.  1  Chalmen^s  Opinions,  p.  201.  Chitty 
on  Prerogative,  c  iii.  Stokes :  Const  of  the  British  Col.  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the 
Continental  Coogross,  1774,  ResoL  4.  Story's  Comm.  §  194,  note.  Virginia  Report  of 
1799,  (alien  and  sedition  laws,)  Randolph's  Ed.  1850,  p.  212.  Curtis*s  Hist  of  the 
Constitution,  l,  p.  20,  21,  and  oenerally  on  these  points.  Story's  Conun.  B.  i.,  c.  16, 17. 

'  This  is  the  doctrine  of  1  Chalmerses  Opinions,  p.  1. 

*  Unless  in  Connecticnt  and  Rhode  Island,  dnring  the  early  periods  of  their  poKd- 
oal  existence,  the  body  of  the  electors  or  **  freemen,^  may  be  taken  to  have  been  the 
actual  government  and  possessor  of  political  power.  Compare  Bancroft's  Hist  voL  i., 
for  the  political  history  of  these  colonies. 
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natural  right  or  reason  is  incladed,  as  a  rule  of  distinct  existence, 
capable  of  being  separately  recognized  by  the  tribunal.  Thus  Sir 
Eenry  Finch,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  law  of  England,  pp.  74-76,  de- 
slaies,  that  positive  statutes  contrary  to  common  law,  reason  and 
aitiire  are  void ;  and  in  Bonham's  case,  8  Coke,  118,  it  is  said,  ^^  and 
it  appears  in  our  books,  that  in  many  cases  common  law  doth  con- 
trol acts  of  parliament ;  for  when  an  act  is  against  common  right 
ind  reason,  or  repugnant,  or  impossible  to  be  performed,  the  com- 
mon law  will  control  it  and  adjudge  such  acts  to  be  void ; "  citing 
iome  of  the  older  cases,  wherein  common  law  rules  of  the  most 
xmstant  application  have  been  used  to  limit  the  apparent  effect 
3f  Acts  of  parliament.  And  by  Hobart,  C.  J.  it  is  said  that 
^an  act  oi  Parliament  made  against  natural  equity,  as  to  make 
iman  judge  in  his  own  cause,  is  void  in  itself,  for  jura  natures 
nmt  immutabilia,  and  they  are  leges  legum."  (Bay  v.  Savage, 
Sobart's  R.  87.)  Holt,  0.  J.  in  The  city  of  London  v.  Wood*,  13 
ICodem  R.  688,  says  that  parliament  can  do  no  wrong ;  though 
t  may  do  several  things  that  look  pretty  odd ;  that  it  may  dis* 
sharge  a  man  from  his  allegiance,  but  cannot  make  one  that  lives 
mder  a  government  both  judge  and  party ;  that  it  cannot  make 
idultery  lawful,  though  it  may  annul  the  marriage  of  A  with  £ 
ind  make  her  the  wife  of  £7."  But  Coke,  in  4  Institutes,  36,  says 
yf  the  power  of  parliament,  that  ^^  it  is  transcendent  and  absolute, 
md  that  it  cannot  be  confined,  either  for  causes  or  persons,  within 
iny  bounds."  And  Blackstone,  in  1  Comm.  p.  161,  says  that  "  it 
san  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impossible,"  that  ^^  it 
lath  sovereign  and  uncontrollable  authority  in  the  making,  con- 
inning,  enlarging,  restraining,  abrogating,  repealing,  reviving 
ind  expounding  of  laws,  concerning  matters  of  all  possible  de- 
lominations,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  civil,  military,  maritime 
nr  criminal ;  this  being  the  place  where  that  absolute  despotic 
xywer,  which  in  all  governments  must  reside  somewhere,  is  in- 
rusted  by  the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms."  * 

With  regard  to  laws  impossible  to  be  executed  they  must  be 
if  necessity,  legally  as  well  as  naturally,  void,  since  no  judicial 

'  And  compare  Bacon's  Abridg.  Statntesy  A.  Dwarris  on  Statutes,  pp.  642-647. 
rbe  passages  m  Bracton,  Fleta  and  the  Mirronr  which  speak  of  the  law  of  nature  as 
mmiiftable  by  the  IcgiislatiTe  power  of  the  state,  are  only  repetitions  of  the  language  of 
hatinian's  Institatee,  and  most  receiye  the  same  expotition.     See  the  next  chapter. 
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or  executive  power  can  give  them  an  effect  contrary  to  their 
own  nature.  Blackstone  says,  Comm.  vol.  1,  p.  91 :  "  Acts  of 
parliament  that  are  impossible  to  be  performed  are  of  no  validi- 
ty ;  and  if  there  arise  out  of  them  collaterally  any  absurd  conse- 
quences, manifestly  contradictory  to  common  reason,  they  are, 
with  regard  to  those  collateral  consequences,  void.  I  lay  down 
the  rule  with  these  restrictions ;  though  I  know  it  is  generally 
laid  down  more  largely,  that  acts  of  parliament  contrary  to  rear 
son  are  void.  But  if  the  parliament  will  positively  enact  a 
thing  to  be  done  which  is  unreasonable,  I  know  no  power  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  constitution  that  is  vested  with  authori^ 
to  control  it :  and  the  examples  usually  alleged  in  suppoit  oi 
this  sense  of  the  rule  do  none  of  tliem  prove,  that  where  the 
main  object  of  a  statute  is  unreasonable,  the  judges  are  at  lib- 
erty to  reject  it :  for  that  were  to  set  the  judicial  power  above 
that  of  the  legislative,  which  would  be  subversive  of  all  gov- 
ernment." Mr.  Christian's  note  to  this  passage  concludes  as  fot 
lows : — ^^  but  where  tlie  signification  of  a  statute  is  manifest,  no 
authority  less  than  that  of  parliament  can  restrain  its  opera- 
tion." The  conclusion  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  respecting  the  power 
of  parliament  is  equal  to  a  definition  of  the  supreme  legislative 
and  judicial  power  of  every  state  or  nation : — "  this  being  the 
highest  and  greatest  court  over  which  none  other  can  have  ju- 
risdiction, if  by  any  means  a  misgovemment  should  any  way 
fall  upon  it,  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  are  left  without  all 
manner  of  remedy."  *  From  these  various  authorities  it  may  be 
inferred  to  be  the  theory  of  the  public  municipal  (national)  law 
of  the  British  Empire,*  that  the  entire  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
is  vested,  or  as  may  be  said,  has  primordial  existence  (by  right 
above  law),  in  the  legislating  body  or  bodies — king,  lords  or 
commons,  or  the  three  united ;  including  under  this  designation 
all  colonial  or  local  legislative  bodies.    All  that  sovereign  power 

'  Tbe  statute  Confinnatio  Cbartanim,  26  Edw.  1.  c.  1.  declares  that  the  gpneat  ishartw 
shall  he  held  for  common  law ;  and  the  statute  of  Westminster,  43  Kdw.  S,  c.  1 :  **  It  is 
asserted  and  accorded  that  the  great  charter  and  the  chsrter  of  the  forest  be  holden 
and  kept  in  all  points  uid  if  any  statute  be  made  to  the  contrarr,  that  shall  he  holden 
Ibr  none."  See  Co.  lit  Proeme'to  2d.  Inst  An  Act  of  parliament  is  thus  the  antbo- 
fi^  for  the  restriction  of  parliament  by  oommon  law. 

'  The  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  legislative  function  of  the  English  gorem* 
menty  nndar  the  British  constitntion,  it  a  question  of  public  municipai  (national)  law, 
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in  any  nation  may  do,  this  organized  body  or  incorporated  goT- 
eniment  may  do. 

§  1B2.  Bnt  whateyer  may  hare  been  the  extent  of  the  power 
nnding  in  the  British  parliament  alone,  or  in  it  together  with 
the  provincial  goyemments,  to  determine  the  laws  which  ehonld 
preiyail  territorially  in  the  American  colonies,  the  common  law 
ef  England  was  always  regarded  in  each  of  the  colonies,  for 
many  years  anterior  to  the  reyolntion,  as  a  law  of  national  as 
well  as  local  extent,  determining  the  rights  of  the  colonists  of 
English  birth  and  their  descendants,  as  ftilly  as  those  of  natiye- 
bun  subjects  of  the  same  race  residing  in  England :  and  no 
permanent  alteration  of  common  law  liberties,  as  to  them,  oo» 
enrred  during  the  period  of  the  nnion  with  the  mother  country.* 

§  183.  As  has  been  remarked  in  the  first  chapter  (§  42),  tiie 
torm  liberty,  when  used  to  express  an  actual  condition  of  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  a  person  living  in  political  or  civil  society,  can 
only  be  described  as  the  effect  of  laws  resting  on  the  sovereign 
power  of  some  state  or  separate  political  Bocietyy-pa&itive  laWy 
in  the  comprehensive  sense  in  which  it  had  been  herein  before 
used :  while,  in  the  conception  of  that  effect,  as  constituing  a  con- 
dition either  of  liberty  or  its  opposite,  not  only  the  purpose  and 
object  of  the  law  must  be  considered,  but  also  its  character  as  a 
relation  between  superior  and  inferior,  or  in  other  words,  its 
source,  authority  and  extent 

Begarding  la^  only  as  the  expressed  will  of  a  sovereign,  or 
of  a  possessor  of  tiiat  sovereign  and  supreme  authority  which 
most  in  every  state  have  intrinsically  the  same  nature,  and  lHh 
erfy  only  as  the  result  of  law,— every  condition  of  privilege,  or 
degree  of  liberty  which  may  in  different  states  be  attributed  to 
private  persons  may  be  said  to  have  the  same  foundation.  Where 
a  distinction  is  observed  in  the  nature  of  municipal  law,  as 

ffUofa  ought  to  h9  difltingiiiflhed  ftom  the  politioo-othicml  quettion,  noted  in  the  flnt 
dM^tOTj  ro^wcting  the  authority  of  a  Uw  of  nature ;  being  distinct  qaestiona :  the  one 
cf  Iftw,  poutiTe  law, — ^the  other  of  ethics  or  political  science. 

'  Amerisan  Tracts,  London,  1766,  Dnminez's  Defence  of  the  New  England  charters, 
p»49.  And  compare  Uie  cases  cited  in  note  to  §  126.  The  paper  by  Bentham,  1808, 
•iiitlBdy  *'  A  plea  for  the  oonstitnti<m,'*  and  relating  to  the  iUegalily  of  certain  local 
WwB  In  New  Sooth  Wales,  will  be  foond  interestiiig  in  connection  with  the  sobject  of 
lUechapter.  So  also  Lang^s  Freedom  and  Independence  for  the  Golden  Lands  «  Ana- 
Loodoo,  1863. 
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being  either  public  or  private,  the  freedom  of  action  which  is 
enjoyed  by  private  persons  in  a  state  or  political  society  may  be 
called  the  resalt  of  private  law.  Bnt  since  there  most  be  in  all 
states  a  public  law,  or  law  of  political  constitution,  by  which 
the  source,  duration  and  extent  of  the  private  law  is  determined,^ 
the  effect  of  that  public  law  is  always  an  essential  element  of 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  private  persons  in  the  ordinary  relations 
of  civil  society,  those  which  are  ordinarily  considered  distinct 
from  the  public  or  political  relations  of  the  state. 

§  134.  Whatever  condition  of  a  natural  person,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  civil  state,  may  be  called  liberty,  must  be  juridically 
known  as  composed  of  individual  and  relative  rights ;  since  it 
consists  in  relations  existing  under  law :  and  those  rights  may 
be  called  liberties — ^though  with  constant  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  law.  In  all  states  wherein  a  public  law,  or  law  of 
political  constitution  (in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  law),  can 
be  said  to  exist,  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  that  liberty 
of  the  individual  members  of  political  society  which  exists  in 
civil  or  social  relations,  (which  may  be  termed  liberty  by  private 
law,)  and  liberty  of  action  in  connection  with  the  public  and 
political  life  of  the  state,  (liberty  by  public  law.)  The  first 
might  also  be  properly  distinguished  as  social  or  civil  liberty ; 
the  second,  political  liberty.*  But  since,  wherever  the  last  can 
be  said  to  exist,  the  first,  or  liberty  by  private  law,  acquires  a 
distinctive  part  of  its  nature  in  the  guarantees  afforded  to  it  by 
the  public  law, — in  such  states  the  definition  of  the  term  civil 
liberty  includes  the  basis  of  private  rights  in  the  public  law; 
since  the  nature  and  existence  of  private  law  is  itself  tlie  topic 
of  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

§  135.  When  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence  civil 
liberty,  in  general,  or  any  particular  right  or  liberty  is  spoken 
of  as  the  result  of  the  law  of  England,  and  attributed  to  any  pri- 
vate persons  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  empire, 
the  political  foundation  of  the  law  by  wliich  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate persons  are  defined  is  always  indirectly  referred  to,  and  the 

'  BaeoD,  I>e  Aug.  Scien.  L.  S,  o.  8,  10.  Aphorism  8.  <*  At  Jut  PriTfttnm  tnb 
tetd*  Juris  PnbUci  ktet** 

*  Comp.  I  BU.  Gomm.,  p.  128,  q.  bj  Cluistiaii ;  Chipman,  on  Gov.,  p.  59.  Wlie- 
wcD :  EL  Mor.  &  PoL,  f  585,  distingiiishes  between  9neial  flwedom  tad  poHtieai  tnedoBL 
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▼mrioQB  pnbUc  gnaranteee  by  which  private  rights  or  liberties 
become  identified  with  the  public  law.  So  far  as  the  individual 
and  relative  rights  existing  under  the  English  law,  and  which 
are  called  "liberties," — ^'^ civil  liberties," — "the  liberties  of  the 
subject," — "the  privileges  and  immunities  of  Englishmen,"' 
have  a  peculiar  character,  it  is  rather  in  the  origin,  duration  and 
extent  of  the  law  in  which  thej  are  founded,  than  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  mutual  relations  which  that  law  establishes  be- 
tween private  persons.  For,  regarded  merely  as  existing  in  re- 
lations between  private  persons,  the  same  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  may  be  found  under  the  law  of  other  states  or  conn* 
tries.  The  use  of  these  terms  always  includes  in  some  degree 
the  idea  of  political  liberty,  and  the  foundation  of  private  law. 

§  186.  Tl^e  political  foundation  of  law  in  the  colonies  has 
already  been  in  part  indicated.  It  was  a  mark  of  these  rights 
or  liberties  of  the  English  colonist  that  they  rested  on  "  common 
law ; "  which,  regarded  only  as  a  private  law,  or  law  detennin- 
ing  the  relations  of  private  persons,  was  a  law  having  a  distinct 
basis  in  the  will  of  the  nation,  as  opposed  to  the  will  of  any 
particular  part  or  portion  of  the  inhabitants  exercising  a  sepa- 
rate or  local  power,*  or  of  any  person  or  body  of  persons  in  the 
realm,  not  identified,  by  public  law,  with  the  nation  as  a  politi- 
cal unit :  a  law  alterable  indeed  by  the  act  of  the  supreme  or 
sovereign  power,  and  by  that  power  as  vested  in  a  government ; 
but  that  government — one  which  was  assumed  to  be,  by  its  par- 
liamentary constitution,  the  representative  and  organ  of  a  whole 
nation.  The  common  law  had  therefore  an  integral  existence 
in  each  part  of  the  empire  at  the  same  time ;  being  therein  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  concurrent  rules  of  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent provinces  or  localities. 

'  2  Co.  Lit!  cap.  29.  (4.^  '*  Aat  ditseinetnr  de  libero  tenemento  mo,  ▼«!  liberted- 
hoB  [Mag.  Cb.]     This  wora  libertates,  liberties,  bath  three  significations: 

1.  First,  as  it  hath  been  said,  it  signifieth  the  laws  of  the  realme,  in  which  n^MCt 
tfiii  charter  is  called,  charta  libertatum. 

2.  It  signifieth  the  freedomes  that  the  subjects  of  England  have.* 

*  Gianni's  PreC  to  Forteacue  de  Landibos,  p.  29,  quoting  Brompton  as  saying,  after 
BMDtioning  the  three  sets  of  local  laws — West  Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danish,  prevailing 
in  EngUnd:  "'Iste  rex  Edwardos  tertios  (the  confessor)  nnam  legem  commnnem 
«didit,  qam  leges  Edwardi  usqne  hodie  Tocantor/  which,  bj  the  waj,  helps  ns  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  phrase  common  law  (and  di£ferent  from  that  in  which  it  is  now 
taken)  which  was  therefore  called  common  becaose  it  extended  to  all  England,  whereas 
bcAwe,  diflbrent  parts  had  been  ruled  by  diflbrent  lawa" 
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It  was  alfio  a  law,  in  itB  ordinary  operation,  judicially  re 
oeived  as  of  constant  or  customary  existence ;  not  as  referable 
to  some  recorded  act  of  the  depositaries  of  supreme  power,  o(m- 
ferring  those  liberties  as  sometliing  which  they  might  either 
give  or  refuse.  It  was  a  law  not  taken  to  exist  irrespectiyely 
of  political  authority,  but  yet  not  taken  to  rest,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  acts  of  positive  legislation.  In  being  derived  from  a 
judicial  apprehension  of  natural  reason,  it  was  not  indeed'  more 
jwiHjl  than  the  statute  law,  but  differed  from  it  in  not  being  so 
specifically  devised  and  promulgated  in  reference  to  persons  and 
things  in  and  for  a  certain  territory  only.  Therefore,  so  far  at 
least  as  it  defined  relations  of  persons  without  reference  to  spe- 
cific things  in  England,  it  was  a  law  which  might  be  taken  to 
be  a  juridical  indication  of  natural  reason  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applied,  not  in  England  only, 
where  it  originally  prevailed  as  the  territorial  law,  but  wherever 
they  might  remain  under  the  same  national  dominion,  lliis 
personal  character  of  the  common  law  is  shown  when,  in  de 
scribing  the  liberties  or  rights  created  by  that  law,  they  are 
termed  ^^  the  liberties  of  Englishmen."  ^ 

§  137.  As  is  shown  in  the  passage  fix>m  Blackstone  before 
cited,  and  the  writings  of  American  jurists  referred  to  in  the 
same  connection,  it  is  Dot  to  be  supposed,  when  the  common  law 
of  England  is  spoken  of  as  a  personal  law  for  the  colonists,  and 
as  determining  their  rights  and  liberties  in  their  new  domicil, 
that  the  entire  body  of  rules  comprised  under  that  name,  in 
England,  had  an  equal  extent  in  the  province.  As  has  been 
shown  in  the  first  chapter  (§  23)  the  rights  of  persons  may  be 
distinguished  into  rights  existing  either  in  relations  in  respect 
to  persons  as  the  objects  of  action,  or  relations  in  respect  to 
things  as  the  objects  of  action.  The  law  prevailing  in  any  place 
or  territory  is  therein  a  rule  of  action  in  reference  to  things,  as 
well  as  persons,  (though  persons,  or  the  actions  of  persons,  are 
the  ultimate  objects  of  every  law,)  and  it  is  plain  that  many 
things  (either  natural  or  legal  things)  which  were,  in  England, 
the  objects  of  action  contemplated  by  the  common  law,  did  not 
exist  in  the  colonies.    A  very  considerable  portion  of  that 

>  1 BL  Comm.  p.  144. 
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diviiion  of  ihe  common  law  which  Ib  called  bj  BlackBtane  the 
^  law  of  tfaingSy"  was  therefore  not  transferred  with  the  colonists 
to  America  as  a  law  personal  to  them ;  and,  so  ftr  as  the  lib- 
erties of  persons  in  England  consisted  in  rights  of  action  in  refer- 
ence to  those  things,  thej  had  no  existence  in  the  colonj.^ 

'  The  legal  liberty  of  any  person  in  a  civil  state  cannot  be 
fiilly  defined  without  considering  his  rights  of  action  in  respect 
to  things :  yet  those  rights  of  action  which  exist  in  relations  to 
other  persons  as  the  objects  of  action,  withont  special  reference 
to  things,  or  withont  reference  to  specific  things,  may  be  taken 
to  constitute  his  general  liberty  of  action.  Individual  and  relar 
tive  rights,  as  defined  in  the  first  chapter,  may  thus  be  juridi* 
cally  recognized  to  be  rights  belonging  to  persons  in  reference 
to  other  persons,  without  reference  to  specific  things ;  and  the 
law  of  England  determining  and  maintaining  those  rights,  as 
lights  of  the  native  or  domiciled  inhabitant  of  England,  with- 
ont reference  to  what  is  called  by  Blackstone  the  law  of  tKing%^ ' 
may  be  called  the  law  of  the  liberties  or  privileges  of  English- 
men— ^the  civil  liberties  of  the  freebom  English  subject.  With 
ibis  limitation  in  respect  to  things,  the  law  determining  the 
liberties  of  English  subjects,  in  England,  may  be  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  colonists  as  a  personal  law. 

§  188.  Further  it  may  be  remarked,  by  way  of  defining 
what  that  liberty  or  degree  of  privilege,  under  the  common  law 
of  England,  voa%  notj  and  as  having  an  important  bearing  oa 
the  peculiar  questions  connected  with  this  subject,  that,  so  far 
as  the  liberties  of  British  subjects,  thus  secured  to  them  and 
resting  on  the  imperial,  or  national  sovereignty,  consisted  in 
rights  of  persons  in  reference  to  things,  they  could  only  be 
rights  in  reference  to  such  things  as  were  known  to  the  law  of 
England :  and  that,  so  far  as  a  right  of  property,  or  to  property, 
was  one  of  those  liberties,  it  was  only  to  such  objects  of  pos^ 
session  as  could  lawfully  be  property  by  the  law  of  England. 

§  139.  The  possession  of  liberty  in  any  extended  sense,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  a  free  condition  or  status^  irrespective  of  its 

'  Compare  &bo,  KentTs  Comm.  il  152.  8  Peten,  658.  1  Comstock,  81--8S.  1 
IfflM.  R  ea  2  do.  584.  Setdemento  in  America,  vol  i.,  pp.  808,  804.  Vol.  I  of 
-       Qoart  IL  46^-470. 
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connection  with  pnblic  law,  mnst  always,  under  any  system  of 
municipal  (national)  law,  consist  in  the  exercise  of  individoal 
and  relative  rights.  A  free  condition  may  however  be  attri- 
buted to  a  person  who  does  not  actually  sustain  those  relations 
towards  specific  persons  in  which  rdatvoe  rights  exist.  A  legal 
oapcudty  for  those  rights  is,  however,  taken  to  be  an  essential 
attribute  of  a  free  condition,  whenever  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween liberty  and  ifs  opposites,  as  contrasted  results  of  private 
law ;  though  individual  or  absolute  rights — frights  in  relation  to 
the  community  at  large,  constitute  the  essential  part  of  free 
status  or  legal  condition.  The  English  law  determining  indi- 
vidual rights  and  the  capacity  for  relative  rights  may  be  called, 
more  particularly  than  the  rest,  the  law  of  the  status  or  condi- 
tion of  those  to  whom  it  applied  as  a  personal  law. 

§  140.  When  the  individual  rights  which  are  essential  to  fhe 
enjoyment  of  liberty  of  condition  are  declared  to  be  the  right 
of  personal  liberty,  the  right  of  personal  security,  and  the  right 
to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  private  property,  still  the 
condition  which  they  constitute  cannot  be  apprehended  without 
the  complete  analysis  of  the  laws  by  which  those  rights  are 
vindicated  or  maintained.  In  a  definition  of  a  state  of  liberty, 
as  opposed  to  domestic  slavery,  or  bondage  correlative  to.  a 
right  of  dominion  in  private  persons,  these  three  terms,  in  a 
general  sense,  may  be  taken  to  have  the  same  meaning  in  aU 
countries.  But  as  defining  the  elements  of  civil  Uherty^  as  that 
term  is  employed  by  European  and  American  authors,  they  are 
of  little  significance,  unless  stated  in  connection  with  the  guaT* 
antees  by  which  they  are  preserved.  It  would  be  going  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  treatise  to  describe  the  guarantees  for 
the  riglits  of  private  persons  under  the  law  of  England  at  any 
particular  period  of  its  history : — ^habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury, 
the  rules  of  evidence,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  rights 
of  counsel,  publicity,  utterance,  &c.,  and  above  all,  the  definitive 
or  positive  nature  of  that  law,  in  having  a  settled  supremacy 
independent  of  the  will  and  moral  judgment  of  all  who  are 
not  identified  with  the  actual  possessors  of  ultimate  sovereign 
power.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  the  common  law  of  England 
IB  the  degree  in  wliich  it  unites  the  characteristics  of  public  and 
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piiyate  law ;  so  that  the  expodtioii  of  private  rights  is  never 
separable  from  that  of  a  political  constitution.  These  rights  or 
guarantees,  though  attributed  to  ancient  aiid  customary  law, 
have  been,  at  different  times,  defined  and  maintained  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  precision ;  and  their  legal  character  has  therefore 
greatly  varied,  even  during  the  last  two  centuries/  The  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  common  law  of  England,  in  being  public  law, 
was  the  same  in  England  and  America,  was  the  question  in 
which  the  revolution  of  the  colonies  originated.  By  the  trans- 
plantation of  the  common  law  to  each  several  colony,  with  a 
territorial  extent  therein,  it  acquired,  in  each,  a  new  and  sepa- 
rate character,  as  the  local  law  of  each.  But  still,  so  far  as  it 
was  a  law  of  personal  condition,  or  the  law  of  those  rights 
which  are  commonly  denominated  personal  rights,  its  pro- 
gressive development  was  never  independent  or  isolated  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  Empire.  To  that  extent  it  continued 
to  be  a  national  system,  and  the  rights  and  guarantees,  above 
spoken  of,  continued,  in  their  progressive  development,  to  be  the 
same  rights  in  respect  to  their  juridical  source,  or  to  be  rights 
under  one  and  the  same  system  of  jurisprudence;  though  main- 
tained and  exercised  under  the  local  or  internal  law  of  distinct 
political  jurisdictions.' 

§  141.  Under  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  it  4ias 
been  known  in  different  times  and  countries,  an  immense  varie- 
ty of  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  may  be  comprehended ; 
and  the  legal  incidents  of  the  relation  have  varied  in  England, 
during  the  period  in  which  its  ''  common  law  "  has  been  histori- 
cally known  to  exist,  as  much  as  in  any  other  European  country. 
Although,  for  more  now  than  three  quarters  of  a  century,  a  con- 
dition either  of  chattel  slavery,  or  of  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept by  force  of  penal  statutes,  has  been  held  to  be  contrary  to 

'  For  the  charters  of  English  liberties  of  the  sal^t  see,  besides  the  English  Sta- 
tolM  at  Laige,  Co.  Litt.  2d  Inst ;  Sonth  Carolina  Stat,  at  large,  preface  and  pp.  72- 
189,  containing,  Magna  CharU  of  King  John  (1216),  Charter  of  Edward  I.  (12971 
ibm  Petition  of  Rights  (1628),  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  81  Car.  2,  c  2.  (1679),  BHI 
of  Bights,  1  WMliam  and  Mary,  sess.  2,  c.  2  (1689\  See  also  lieber's  CivU  Liberty 
and  Self  Government.  And  for  a  summaiy  of  tne  principal  usages  and  acts  from 
wlnoh  a  popular  and  consolidated  presentment  of  the  public  and  private  rights  of  the 
^?*^"**  nation,  answering  to  a  written  constitution,  at  tlie  present  day  might  be  made, 
•M  Wade's  Histoxy  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Oasses,  Part  m.  a  6. 

•  Compare  onls,  §f  4S-54. 
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the  local  or  internal  law  of  England,  it  was  far  from  being  bo 
settled  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America  and  of  the  grants  of  their  respective  charters.  Yil- 
lenage  continued  to  exist  in  England  until  the  year  1661 ;  if,  as 
Blackstone  asserts,  it  may  be  taken  to  have  been  abolished  bj 
the  act  of  that  year,  12  Car.  2.  c.  24,  reducing  all  tenures  to 
free  and  common  socage.^  In  some  of  its  forms,  villenage,  in 
England,  was  nearly  equivalent  to  chattel  slavery :  tlie  villein 
in  gross  or  at  la/rge  being,  according  to  Littleton,  "  annexed  to 
the  person  of  the  lord,  and  transferable  by  deed  from  one  owner 
to  another,  and  if  he  ran  away  from  his  lord,  or  was  purloined 
from  him,  he  might  be  claimed  and  recovered  by  action,  like 
beasts  or  other  chattels."  * 

But  villenage  in  England,  after  the  time  of  the  Norman  in* 
vasion,  had  always  the  character  of  a  feudal  relation,  and  was 
connected  with  the  tenure  of  land.  The  legal  personality  of 
the  villein,  and  a  capacity  for  rights  in  some  degree,  was  also 
acknowledged.  If  under  the  Saxon  government  there  had  been 
a  class  of  absolute  slaves,*  it  is  supposed  by  Wright,  in  his 
treatise  on  Tenures,  that  the  Normans,  carrj'ing  out  the  feudal 
constitution  of  a  civil  state,  admitted  such  slaves  to  the  oath  of 
fealty,  creating  the  legal  obligations  of  a  legal  person,  which 
conferred  a  right  to  protection  under  the  law,  and  raised  the 
serf  to  a  kind  of  estate  superior  to  downright  slavery,  though 
inferior  to  every  other  condition.*    The  law  protected  the  peiv 

'  2  Bl  Comm.  96.    LoflEt's  Rep.  a 

«  1  Co.  Lit.  §  181. 

'  An  historical  Disoonne  of  the  Unifbnnity  of  the  (Government  of  England,  hj  Na- 
thaniel Bacon  of  Grais*  Inne,  (1647)  p.  56.  Speaking  of  vWeins  in  the  Saxon  timei,-^ 
**The  roost  inferiour  of  all  were  those  which  were  anciently  called  laazi  or  slaves; 
thoee  were  the  dregs  of  the  people,  and  wholly  at  the  will  of  their  lord  to  do  anj  ser» 
vice,  or  undergo  any  punishment ;  and  yet  the  magnanimity  of  tlie  Saxons  was  such**  &a 
— stating  their  merciful  treatment  of  slaves  j  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  and  though  the  insoleney  of  tile 
Danes  mnch  quelled  this  Saxon  noblcnesse,  yet  it  was  revived  again  by  the  Confessoi^s 
laws,  which  ordained  that  the  lords  8hould  w  demean  themselves  towards  their  men, 
that  they  should  neither  incurre  guilt  against  God,  nor  ofllbnoe  against  the  king ;  or, 
which  i»  all  one,  to  respect  tliem  as  God's  people  and  the  king's  subjects.** 

And  see  Waders  Hist  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Clasees,  Part  l,  ch.  1.  Tnmei't 
Anglo-Saxons,  voL  iii.,  p.  91. 

*  Wright's  Tenures,  pp.  216-217.  2  Bl.  Comm.  92.  Wade*s  Hist.  &c.,  p.  9 :  "In 
1102  it  was  declared  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  held  at  Westminster,  unlawftil 
for  any  man  to  sell  slaves  openly  in  the  market,  which  before  had  been  the  common 
custom  of  the  country."  The  author  does  not  give  the  authority :  such  a  declaration 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  a  repudiation  of  absolute  chattel  slavexy. 
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•0918  of  TilleiiiB,  as  the  king's  snbjeets,  against  atrocious  injuries 
of  the  lord ;  for  he  might  not  kill  or  maim  his  villein :  and  the 
latter  had  a  right  of  action  against  his  lord  for  the  mayhem  of 
his  own  person,  or  the  mnrder  of  his  ancestor.  Keifes  had  also 
an  appeal  of  rape,  in  case  the  lord  violated  them  bj  force.  ^ ' 

Even  in  the  times  of  Littleton  and  Coke  it  was  said  that  vil- 
lenage  could  exist  only  by  prescription,  or  by  confession  in  open 
court  And  when  most  opposite  to  a  free  condition  it  had  some- 
thing of  a  local  character,  relating  to  the  land  of  the  lord  to 
whom  the  villein  services  were  due.*  It  was  therefore  an  inci- 
dent of  those  relations  of  persons  to  things,  or  of  the  relations 
of  persons  to  other  persons,  in  respect  to  those  things  which  were 
not  transferable  with  the  English  colonists  to  America,  and  did 
not  therefore  exist  there  under  the  common  law,  i.  e.  feudal  es- 
tates, which  were  not  established  in  America.' 

§  142.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant,  known  under  the 
modem  common  law  of  England  and  the  same  law  operating  in 
the  British  colonies,  with  personal  extent  for  the  inhabitants 
who  are  of  British  race  or  descent,  is  a  i-elation  exclusively 
founded  on,  or  arising  out  of,  the  voluntary  contract  of  the  par- 
ties.^ Hie  relation  between  a  minor  apprentice  and  his  master, 
nnder  the  same  law,  is  a  substitute  for,  or  a  modification  of,  the 
paternal  authority  ;  and  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  parties  are  derivative  from  the  relation  of  parent  and  child. 
This  relation,  as  an  effect  of  the  common  law  of  England  having 
personal  extent,  existed  in  all  the  colonies :  being  created  under 
the  administrative  authority  of  the  inferior  courts,  justices  of  the 
peace  or  other  officers,  to  whom  a  jjium-psLtemsii  authority  of 
guardianship  had  been  delegated  by  special  statutes,  or  who,  in 

*  1  Ca  litt  §§  189,  190.  In  remect  to  the  commimity  at  large  the  villein  waa  a 
Wal  penon,  aa  mneh  as  any  liber  nomo.  2  Co.  Litt  cap.  1,  (7) :  **  Conoessimiu  et 
dMimna  omniboa  liberis  hominibuB  regni  nostri,  &o,  Theee  words  in  Magna  Cbarta 
doe  include  all  persons  eoclesiasticall  and  temporal!,  incorporate,  politique,  or  natnrall; 
naj,  tbej  extend  also  to  villeines,  for  thej  are  accounted  free  against  all  men,  saving 
flg^iinst  the  lords.*  8  Co.  Litt.  cap.  29,  (1):  "Nullus  Hber  homo  capiatnr  vel  im- 
priaooetnr.  This  extends  to  villeins,  saving  against  their  lord;  for  thej  are  free 
against  aU  men,  saving  against  their  lord" 

*  2  BL  Comm.  92-98.  Wilkins's  Leg.  Saxon,  p.  229,  et  cap.  66.  Leg.  QulieL  L 
"  Probibemus  ut  nullus  vendat  hominem  extra  patriam." 

'  And  see  Neal  «.  Fanner,  9  Geoig.  R.  564. 

*  For  a  succinct  account  of  the  relation  between  master  and  servant  after  the  6x« 
tSnetion  of  viDenage,  see  Wade's  Histoiy  da  Part  i. 
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being  appointed  for  offices  known  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, assumed  it  as  an  incident  of  office  nnder  that  law :  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  being  determined  by  common 
law  rules ;  though  the  establishment  of  the  relation  was,  in  most 
of  the  colonies,  regulated  by  special  statutes. 

§  143.  Though  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  thus  re- 
cognized under  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  colonies,  is 
one  which  may  modify  in  many  important  respects  their  rights 
and  obligations  in  respect  to  third  persons,  yet,  so  far  as  the  obliga- 
tion of  seiTice  has  depended  on  contract  or  the  voluntary  choice 
of  the  servant,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  taken  to 
create  a  right  to  that  service  as  against  other  persons ;  so  that 
the  act  of  decoying  or  inveigling  that  servant,  from  such  ser- 
vice, would  constitute  a  wrong  which  the  law  would  remedy  in 
maintaining  the  master's  right.  The  right  of  the  master  being 
correlative  to  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  servant  only,  the  law 
has  given  a  remedy  in  such  cases  only  against  the  servant.  It 
is  doubtful,  too,  whether  even  the  forcible  abduction  of  an  adult 
servant  could  be  resisted  by  the  master,  as  possessing  any  spe- 
cific right  in  respect  to  such  servant,  or  as  having  any  other  ca- 
pacity or  rights  in  such  case,  than  that  of  any  third  party  aiding 
and  assisting  such  servant  in  defence  of  his  individual  right  to 
personal  freedom.^  If,  however,  tlie  servant  should  be  under 
age,  whether  apprenticed  or  serving  with  or  without  wages,  the 
master  has  been  regarded  as  standing  in  loco  parentis ;  *  having 
a  right,  coupled  with  a  duty,  to  resist  such  abduction.  The 
right  of  the  master,  in  the  case  of  such  minors,  being  also  a  right 
correlative  to  obligations  on  the  part  of  tJiird  persons,  or  the 
community  at  large ;  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  right 
of  personal  custody  maintainable  at  common  law,  by  the  reme- 
dial writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  personal  replevin.  The  master 
in  this  case  standing  in  a  position,  as  to  third  parties,  similar  to 
that  of  a  husband,  parent  or  guardian. 

So  far  as  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  has  been  founded 
on  contract  between  them,  it  has  been  governed  by  the  common 

>  In  Hii^iea*8  Gniid  Abridg.  p.  1299/ it  it  held  tfamt  a  muter  mej  jnatify  an  a»> 
nnlt  in  defence  of  his  mrant 

*  S  KemTt  Comin.  p.  261,  (2S8  of  7th  Ed.) 
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Iftw  roles  applicable  to  contracts.  The  English  common  law,  as 
it  has  been  received  in  America,  has  never  enforced  the  conr 
tract)  as  against  the  partj  contracting  to  serve,  by  compelling  a 
specific  performance.  It  has  onl j  given  a  remedj  between  the 
parties  in  pecuniary  damages,  as  in  ^ase  of  a  breach  of  any 
other  contract^ 

.§  144,  It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter  that  the  nn- 
written  or  common  law,  in  England  as  well  as  in  every  other 
country,  being  derived  by  a  judicial  recognition  of  natural  rea- 
son applied  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  existence, — 
in  determining  what  principles  are  to  be  received  as  rules  of 
natural  reason  with  the  force  of  positive  law,  the  tribunals  of 
each  country  must  refer  to  standards  indicatory  of  the  juridical 
will  of  the  state  from  which  they  derive  their  authority.  It 
was  further  shown  that  among  these  standards  are  those  prin- 
ciples  which  are  known  from  history  to  prevail  generally  among 
all  nations,  forming  a  general  or  universal  jurisprudence — a 
historical  law  of  nations — ^which  must  be  received  as  part  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  state ;  unless  the  local  law  of  the  state, 
derived  from  its  own  national  usage  and  judicial  precedent,  or 
from  positive  legislation,  contains  principles  promulgated  with 
universal  personal  extent,  having  a  contrary  effect.  Therefore 
in  determining  what  that  common  law  of  England  was  which 
accompanied  the  British  colonists  in  America  as  a  personal  law, 
it  must  be  inquired  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  there  were  any  principles  of  universal  jurisprudence 
— historical  law  of  nations — affecting  the  status  or  condition 
of  natural  persons,  which  could,  in  England,  be  judicially  ap- 
plied as  part  of  the  common  law ;  and  whether,  at  that  time,  the 
local  law  of  England,  or  rather  the  law  derived  from  its  own 
several  national  usage,  and  its  own  judicial  precedents  or  legis- 
lation (operating  without  reference  to  the  existence  of  other 
states  or  nations),  contained  rules,  having  a  contrary  effect, 

'  1  Blackf  Ind.  R.  122,  (1821)  case  of  Maiy  Clark,  a  woman  of  color.  Marg.  note. 
"It  It  a  general  rule  that  covenants  for  personal  service  cannot  be  specifically  enforced 
ehlier  at  common  law  or  by  statute.  The  case  of  apprentices  depends  on  parental  au- 
tboritj.  that  of  soldiers  and  saflors  on  national  policy.**  The  condition  of  adult  ser- 
Tants  indentured  under  contract,  which  was  common  during  the  colonial  period,  de- 
pended on  qwcial  statutes.     Sec  poM,  ch.  ▼. 
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which  were  so  promulgated  as  to  have  nniversal  personal  ex- 
tent in  England,  and  therefore  to  prevent  the  judicial  recogni- 
tion and  application  of  those  principles  of  universal  jurigpni. 
denco  or  the  lav)  of  nations^ 

%  145.  This  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  lofw  cfnatUmBy 
affecting  personal  condition,  considered  as  part  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  will  he  examined  in  a  separate  chapter.  But 
it  is  convenient  here  to  remark,  though  actually  hy  way  of  an- 
ticipation, that  in  the  view  of  almost  every  historical  writer 
who  has  treated  of  the  estahlishment  of  laws  in  the  American 
colonies,  the  private  law  of  England,  or  the  private  law  having 
territorial  extent  in  England,  during  the  period  when  the 
colonial  patents  and  charters  were  granted,  is  taken  to  have 
attributed  the  individual  and  relative  rights  before  spoken  of  as 
being  called,  in  connection  with  their  guarantees  in  the  public 
law, — ^the  liberties  of  Englishmen — ^the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  the  free-bom  British  subject, — without  distinction  of  race, 
descent,  or  physical  constitution,  to  all  natural  persons  actually 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  British  Isles ;  or  at  least  to  all 
native  and  domiciled  inhabitants ;  subject  only  to  the  rights  of 
others  having  the  same  general  denomination,  growing  out  of 
the  relations  of  persons  all  equally  privileged  in  respect  to  that 
law; — the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
master  and  servant,  die  relations  of  contract,  those  founded  on 
the  feudal  tenure  of  land,  and  those  incident  to  the  punitive 
and  remedial  laws  of  the  state.  Personal  liberty,  in  Uie  sense 
of  one  of  tliese  rights,  signifying  the  freedom  to  dispose  of  one's 
person  and  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  without  control  by 
otlicrs  who  are  not  representatives  of  the  ultimately  supreme 
authority. 

§  14:(>.  When  it  is  said  that  the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,"  it  cannot  bo  so  said  with  propriety  if 
by  this  it  is  intended  that  the  international  law, — ^meaning  that 
rule  of  which  states  are  the  subjects^  is  part  of  tliat  common  law. 

>  ComMre  ante^  §  99. 

'  Ai  in  1  Bla.  Com.  273.  4,  same,  S7.  1  Keafs  Com.  p.  1.  Triqnet  v.  Badi, 
8  Barr.  1478.  Heathfield  v.  Chilton,  4  Burr.  2015.  Caae  of  Henfield,  by  Judge 
Wilson,  Duponceau,  p.  8,  and  note.    8  Dallas,  R.  892. 
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For  the  common  law  is  law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  which 
this  international  law  is  not.*  The  common  law  is  a  municipal 
law  (national,  jus  civile,  ante  §  9,  n.)  in  being  founded  on  the 
national  sovereignty  of  England,  as  the  absolutely  independent 
authority  for  that  rule  of  action  which  determines  the  relations 
of  the  individuals  known  as  its  BuljecUj  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  define  the  existence  and  mode  of  action  of  sovereign 
states.  But  the  historically  known  law  of  nations — ^universal 
jurisprudence,  herein  before  defined,  so  far  as  it  contains  princi- 
ples determining  relations  of  private  persons,  is  an  indication 
and  criterion  of  natural  reason,  to  be  judicially  received,  not  as 
having  any  authority  in  itself  independent  of  that  sovereignty 
upon  whi<ji  the  municipal  law  of  England  (national  law — ^both 
iutemal  and  international  according  to  its  application)  rests,  but 
because  already  customarily  received  and  allowed  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  its  juridical  will,  unless  the  law  peculiar  to  the  territo- 
rial dominion  of  that  sovereignty,  founded  on  local  precedents 
or  legislation,  requires  the  application  of  principles  having  a 
eontraiy  effect 

*^irte,§§ll,ia. 

Nonb— Ai  hat  been  ahowa  in  the  second  obapter,  tbe  joritdeBl  conception  of  % 
mniTezial  jniiipmdence  or  la»  of  naiums  requires  the  recognition  of,  some  persons  as 
■Ben,  or  as  liaying  sustained  relations  created  bj  foreign  laws ;  and  the  ezpoaition  of 
prindplOT  baring  tiiat  character  cannot  be  looked  for,  in  the  juridical  history  of  any 
«■•  stata  or  natkn,  before  the  time  when  a  peaceful  intercourse  has  subeis^ed,  under 
iti  jnriadieiion,  between  the  natire  or  domiciled  subjects  of  the  state  and  persons 
recogniied  as  subjects  of  foreign  states ;  that  is,  before  a  private  international  law 
bas  become  a  distinguishable  part  of  the  national  law.    (See  ante,  §§  92-96).    The 

lUrtieth  chapter  of  Magna  Charta  declares,  "  AH  merchants  (if  they  were  not  openly 
pralribited  before)  shall  have  their  safe  and  sure  conduct  to  depart  out  of  England,  to 
acme  into  England,  to  tany  in,  and  go  through  England,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water, 
to  bay  and  sell  without  any  manner  of  evil  toUes,  by  the  old  and  rightful  customs, 
•xoept  in  time  of  war."  (See  2  Co.  Ins.  cap.  80).  Unless  tliis  was  only  declaratoiy 
of  an  existing  common  law  principle,  it  must  be  supposed  that,  before  this,  aliens  had 
ao  Wgal  rights  in  England,  and  that  it  is  only  after  this  period  that  a  Uxw  qf  natkmB 
oaalil  find  place  in  the  common  law,  by  the  application  of  private  international  law. 

Sf  Walkex^s  Theory  of  the  Common  Law,  ch.  XX. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  LAW  IN  THB  OOLQNIBBy — THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  OF  PRINCIPLES  OF  UNIYEBSAL  JUBIBFBO* 
DENCE,  RELATING  TO  FREEDOM  AND  ITS  OPFOBITE89  EMTEBIBO 
INTO  THE  COMMON  LAW  OF  ENGLAND.  i 

§  147.  It  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to  ascertain,  from  the 
history  of  jurisprudence  among  European  nations,  what  princi- 
ples, affecting  natural  persons  in  those  relations  which  consti- 
tute a  condition  of  freedom  or  of  bondage  under  prvoaJU  law, 
were  judicially  known  as  part  of  the  historical  law  of  nations  9X 
the  time  of  «the  planting  of  the  colonies,  and  the  date  of  their 
charters ;  and  next,  whether  those  principles  could  be  applied, 
in  England,  as  part  of  the  common  law  derived  from  the  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  natural  reason,  to  determine  the  condition 
of  natural  persons. 

Tliis  universal  law  or  law  of  nations^  it  will  be  remembered, 
becomes  a  topic  of  judicial  recognition  by  an  international 
comparison  of  the  effects  of  different  systems  of  municipal  law 
in  tlic  relations  of  persons  considered  as  alien  to  some  one  juris- 
diction.' A  historical  investigation  of  the  law  of  noitionSj  as 
forming  part  of  the  common  (unwritten)  law  of  any  one  state, 
involves  therefore,  in  some  degree,  an  exposition  of  the  private 
international  law  of  that  state,  as  well  as  the  private  municipal 
(internal)  law  thereof.  It  is  tlius  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to 
anticipate  somewhat  the  subject  of  a  succeeding  chapter,  which 

>  Am,  {  94. 
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18 — the  private  international  law,  in  England  and  America, 
during  the  colonial  period,  affecting  relations  of  freedom  or  of 
bondage. 

§  148.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  existence  of  positive 
law  (as  the  subject  of  jurisprudence  is  herein  denominated  in 
respect  to  its  authority),  when  natural  justice — ^the  presimiptive 
will  of  the  state,  was  ascertained  by  the  autonomous  judgment 
of  each  judicial  tribunal,  according  to  its  own  apprehension  of 
natural  reason,^  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  judicial 
rule,  forming  part  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  any  one 
state,  which  had,  beyond  any  other  part  of  that  municipal  law, 
a  universal  character,  or  the  character  of  an  exposition  of  the 
law  of  nature,  or  was  more  directly  derived  from  the  natural 
reason  of  mankind  than  any  other  legal  principle.  Still  less,  at 
a  period  when  international  intercourse  was  almost  unknown, 
or  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  judicial  authority,  could  there 
be  any  rule  which  might  be  considered  a  universal  law,  or  law 
qf  nations  :  for  it  is  only  by  the  intercourse  of  persons  subject  to 
different  municipal  laws  that  a  la/w  of  nations  can  be  judicially 
distinguished.  In  the  imperfect  civilization  and  intercourse  of 
nations  in  earlier  ages  the  means  of  collecting  and  digesting 
judicial  precedents  were  too  limited  to  allow  any  settled  exposi- 
tion of  natural  reason,  as  a  rule  of  action  derived  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  laws  of  various  states. 

The  Jurisprudence  of  the  several  nations  of  remote  antiquity 
must  have  contained  numerous  principles  common  to  each,  but, 
previously  to  a  mutual  knowledge  of  each  other's  institutions, 
there  could  be  no  definite  acceptation  of  natural  reason  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  various  independent  sources  of 
positive  law.  The  laws  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic  are  the  earliest 
of  which  it  can  be  said  positively  that  they  were  founded  on  a 
Tecognition  of  the  force  of  the  concurrent  usage  and  legislation 
of  various  nations,  as  an  indication  of  a  rule  of  natural  reason 
deserving  to  be  judicially  received  by  any  one  state.  This 
recognition  was  made  in  legislative  action  if,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  B.  C.  454,  were  com- 
piled by  persons  specially  instructed  to  regard  the  laws  of  the 

>  AnU,  §  89. 
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Greciai^  States/  and  it  has  been  shown,  in  fhe  second  chapter, 
in  what  manner,  by  judicial  action,  a  part  of  the  Boman  law 
was  always  regarded  not  only  as  national  law,  but  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  law  prevailing  among  aU  nations  or  among  the  more 
civilized.  By  the  extension  of  the  ftoman  dominion,  the  whole 
national  law  acquired  more  and  more  of  this  character,  and 
this  character  or  quality  it  has  constantly  had  in  every  country 
in  Europe :  first  prevailing,  as  the  customary  or  common  law, 
in  countries  which  had  been  under  the  Boman  dominion,  and 
civilized  by  Boman  influence,  and  then  adopted  by  the  northern 
invading  nations,  both  as  the  law  having  territorial  extent  in 
the  provinces  conquered  by  them,  and  also  as  an  exposition  of 
the  juridical  wisdom  of  all  nations  and  all  preceding  times: 
gradually  supplanting  the  per9on<d  laws  which  they  brought 
with  them.'  In  this  sense  it  has  been  the  camnum  law  of  the 
greater  part  of  modem  Europe,  and  of  all  those  nations  which 
constitute,  in  their  own  vocabulary,  the  civilized  world.  Its 
authority  as  law  nowhere  rests  upon  its  intrinsic  merit  as  an  ex- 
position of  natural  reason,  but  is  a  mattor  of  the  customary  law 
of  each  nation ;  though  in  states  which  have  boasted  of  a  law 
of  national  origin,  it  has  been  generally  referred  to,  judicially, 
as  if  its  authority  were  dependent  upon  the  subjective  judgment 
of  the  tribunal,  accepting  it  as  pure  natural  right  or  reason." 

'  See  Diony.  EbUicar.,  Antiq.,  Lib.  X.,  eap.  57.  Heinecehis :  Hiit  Jar.  CIt.  libi 
1,  c.  2,  §  23,  24.  Long's  Disc.,  p.  56,  n.  Hone  Jnr.,  pp.  80,  4a  But  Giambatiita 
Vico  held  the  XII.  Tablet  to  have  been  only  a  digest  of  the  castomaij  law  of  Latinm ; 
tee  London  Law  Review,  voL  XX.,  p.  268 ;  XXL,  p.  98. 

*  On  this  subject  see  Sa\ngny'8  Hist  of  the  Roman  Law  in  tiie  Middle  Agei,  fint 
Tolnme,  translated  by  Cathcart ;  and  Savign/s  Heut  ROm.  R,  the  last  volume. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones :  Works,  voL  III.,  p.  75  :  **  It  [the  Code  of  Justinian]  gives  law  •! 
this  time  t>  the  greatest  part  of  Europe :  and,  though  few  English  lawyen  dare  make 
■uch  an  acknowledgment,  it  is  the  true  source  of  nearly  all  our  English  laws  that  are 
not  of  feudal  origin." 

Papefb  read  before  the  Juridical  Society,  vol.  1,  part  L  London :  1865.  Inangn- 
ral,  by  Sir  R.  Bethell,  8,0^  p.  2 :  "  It  is  now  clear  that  the  common  law  whieh 
existed  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  was  in  a  great  measure  derived 
from  the  juri>pnideiice  that  had  been  introduced  and  administered  by  the  Romans,  dar- 
ing the  300  years  of  their  dominion  in  Britain.** 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  how  far  Bracton  drew  his  work  from  the  Cor> 
pas  Juris :  see  Reeves*  Hist,  2  voL,  pp.  86,  87,  and  4  vol.,  p.  570,  where  ha  eaUi 
Bracton  the  father  of  English  law. 

*  See  <ifi/^  $  S4,  and  note ;  Domat :  Civil  Law,  Pref.,  pp.  1,  2,  and  Prelim.  Tr., 
e.  sL,  S  19.  **  But  for  the  laws  of  natare,  seeing  we  have  nowhere  the  detail  of  itmm 
except  in  the  books  of  the  Roman  law,"  dtc.  The  R(»man  law  ma} ,  or  may  not,  ba 
accordant  with  the  laws  of  nature.    Its  authority  with  the  tribunals  of  modem  ttafeea 
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But,  89  the  recorded  historical  testimonj  of  the  juridical  reason 
ci  many  nations  and  countries,  its  value  has  been  so  repeatedly 
acknowledged  in  English  jurisprudence '  that  reference  to  it  is 
indispensable  to  ascertain  any  legal  rule  which  can  be  attributed 
to  universal  jurisprudence  and  received  into  the  common  law 
of  England  as  the  law  of  natural  reason. 

§  149.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Boman  state  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  of  the  modem  civilians  as  asserting  the  identity 
of  law  with  all  rules  of  right  action  binding  on  the  conscience 
cf  the  individual  enbject^  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  been 
recognized  in  any  modem  system.  This  view  would  appear  to 
be  supported  by  the  meaning  given  to  such  words  as  juetiUoy 
jurisprudential  and  JuSj  in  the  exposition  of  the  basis  of  legal 
aeience  given  by  many  jurists  of  the  later  imperial  period. 
But  a  particular  examination  of  a  very  few  of  the  specific  topics 
of  Boman  jurisprudence  would  show  that  the  Zai^  of  judicial 
tribunals  was  confined  with  them,  as  with  the  modems,  to  the 
enforcement  only  of  those  duties  as  legal  which  the  supreme 
power  had  made  such  by  positive  enactment,  or  through  definite 
juridical  recognition  and  application  of  natural  reason,  and  had 
accompanied  by  a  remedial  sanction.' 

In  the  view  of  resting  the  foundation  of  law  on  a  moral 
criterion,  or  of  expressing  its  jural  character,  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian,  Lib.  I.,  tit.  1,  §  1,  give  to  the  term  jurisprudence  a 
more  extended  signification  than  that  allowed  to  it  by  limiting 
the  meaning  of  law  to  the  sense  herein  before  given  as  the  ordi- 
nary practical  meaning  of  the  word  {ante^  §  17).  Jurispruden- 
tia  est  onmium  rerum  humanarum  atque  divinarum  notitia 

depeodf  upon  judicial  precedent— the  fact  that  it  has  been  recogniaed  as  an  exposition 
of  those  principles  which  actually  do  prey  ail  among  all  nations.  But  the  theory  of 
Domat  on  Uiis  point  is  yeiy  commonly  held  by  EngUsh  writers,  in  justifying  a  reference 
to  the  Boman  law.    See  Browne  t  Civ.  A  Adm.  Law,  p.  4.   Bowyer :  Univ.  Pub.  Law, 


*  Hale's  Hist  Com.  L.,  p.  24.  Holt,  C.  J^  in  12  Modem  R.,  4S2.  8  Kenf  s 
Comm.,  p.  490.  Wheaton's  EL  Int.  Law,  Introd.,  p.  22.  Wheaton's  Law  of  Nations, 
A.  81.  DtipoDoeau :  on  Jurisdiction,  p.  86.  Beddie's  Treatises,  /wstMi.  Dr.  Duck's 
TrettHse  on  the  Use  and  Authority  of  the  Civil  Law  in  the  Kingdom  of  England. 
Bobcfftson's  Hist.  Charles  V.,  voL  L,  note,  zxv.,  BB. 

'  lfa<^ldej's  Comp.,  §  112.  Tr.  by  Kaufmann.  '*  Law  was  considered  by  the 
|Viw^»«»  as  primarily  founded  on  morality,  and  on  a  voluntaiy  reqpect  for  all  that  was 
good  and  noble.  In  their  view,  compulsion  was  no  eisential  element  of  a  law,"  &o. 
The  translatoi's  note,  to  this  section,  points  out  the  error  of  this  statement 
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justi  atque  injosti  scientia ;  a  definition  nearer  to  the  modem 
conception  of  moral  philosophy.  JvstUia  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  tlie  English  words  uprightness,  honesty,  integrity;  jnstitia 
est  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas  jus  snum  cuique  tribnendi; 
ju8  here  having  its  sense  of  a  rigkt^  while  immediately  follow- 
mgjus  is  used  in  tlie  sense  of  law  as  a  ruU^  juris  pr»cepta 
hs&c  sunt,  honeste  vivere,  alterum  non  Isedere,  suum  cuique 
tribuere ;  without  indicating  the  authority  which  is  to  determine 
what  is  1u>nestwm^  what  it  is  aUerum  Uedere^  and  what  is  9uum 
cuique^  or  the  right  of  every  man. 

§  160.  In  die  analysis  of  the  law  which  immediately  follows 
these  definitions,  the  first  distinction  is  made  according  to  the 


'  By  some  of  the  Qerman  jnrbto,  ja»^taken  in  the  lense  of  a  rnle  of  actlon,- 
est  norma  agendi — is  said  to  have  its  objective  moaning,  and  when  used  with  the  Bgpi- 
fieation  of  a  right, — jns  est  facnltas  agendi — it  is  said  to  have  its  tuhjecUvt  senae.  Vide 
Mackeldey*s  Comp.,  Introd.,  §  2.     Savigny :  Heat  R.  R.,  §  5. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  thb  designation  of  the  different  uses  of  the  word  /nt— 
founded  on  a  weU  known  Kantian  distinction,  is  even  philosophically  correct ;  becante 
either  a  law  or  a  right — the  effect  of  a  law — may  be  considered  both  olfjectively  and 
subjectively.  And  it  is  here  important  to  notice  that,  in  juritprudmee^  both  are  uaed 
objectively  only,  that  is,  each  is  regarded  as  having  an  existence  independent  of  tiie 
moral  sense  of  the  concipient  person. 

The  subjective  apprehension  of  jus,  in  the  sense  either  of  a  rule  or  of  a  right,  pro- 
perly occurs  only  in  ethics,  where  Uie  law  or  the  right  is  conceived  of  as  something 
that  M  because  it  ottgJu  to  be :  that  is,  in  fact,  as  something  which  results  from  the 
moral  nature  of  the  concipient :  whereas,  in  jurisprudence,  jus — a  law,  and  jus— a 
right,  are  conceived  of  as  the  result  of  the  vriU  of  an  assumed  legislator. 

Bentbum,  Introd.  Pr.  Morals  and  Legisl.,  cYu  XVII.,  23,  note,  employs  the  terms 
abfttract  and  concrete  to  designate  the  subjective  and  objective  conceptions  of  jus  in  the 
sense  of  the  rule — norma  agendi  "  In  most  of  the  European  languages  there  are  two 
different  words  for  distinguishing  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  senses  of  the  word  law; 
which  words  are  so  wide  asunder  as  not  even  to  have  any  etymological  affinity.  In 
Latiu,  for  example,  there  is  lex  for  the  concrete  sense,  ^lu  for  the  abstract :  in  Italian, 
legge  and  diritto :  in  French,  loi  and  droit :  in  Spanish,  ley  and  derecho :  in  German, 
Gt$etz  and  RechL     The  English  is  at  present  destitute  of  this  advantage. 

**  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  besides  lage^  and  several  other  words  for  the  concrete  sense, 
there  was  the  word  rifflkf^  answering  to  the  German  Rrchtf  for  the  abstract  \  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  compound  folr-right  and  in  other  instances.  But  the  word  right  having 
long  ago  lost  this  sense,  the  modem  English  no  longer  possesses  this  advantage." 

But  die  terms  Berht^  diritto^  droit,  &c.,  are  also  used,  in  juri^nmdence  proper,  in  the 
sense  otfacultoM  agendi,  the  sense  of  the  English  term  a  rigJtt ;  and  this  is  a  conereta 
sen»e  as  much  as  that  of  Getetz,  legge,  loi^  &c.  In  English,  the  substantive  word  art^ 
is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  faadtaM  agendi,  while  the  words  Recht,  diritto,  droits  £&, 
signify,  in  their  respective  languages,  not  only  tills  but  ulso  a  rule  which  if  right  in  the 
abetraei,  that  is,  the  rule  of  natural  equitv :'  which  mav,  or  may  not,  be  identified 
with  fex— the  positive  law.  Comp.  Dig.  Lib.  L,  tit.  1,  g  11:  Paulns:  libro  XIV^  ad 
Sabinum.  Jus  pluribus  modis  dkitur.  Uno  modo,  qnum  id  quod  semper  sequum 
ac  bonum  est,  jus  didtnr,  ut  est  jus  naturale.  But,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  eveiy  na- 
tion, positive  law  is  a  jural  rule,  (leges  juris) ;  and  the  Kecht  and  Gesets,  loi  and 
droit,  &o.,  are  presumed  to  be  identifimL  And  see  Austin  :  Prov.  of  .lurisp.,  p.  806, 
note,  p.  80S,  note,  in  zeapect  to  this  use  of  the  words  Jut  and  ReehL 
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object  or  relations  of  perBons  on  which  a  law  operates.  Hnjns 
fltadii  dnffi  sunt  positiones,  publicnm  et  privatum.  Publicnm 
jns  est,  qnod  ad  statum  rei  Romanse  spectat,  privatum,  quod  ad 
singnlorum  utilitatem.'  Here  puhUcwrnjus  appears  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  what  would  now  be  called  the  public  law  of  some  one 
state^  public  municipal  law,  or  constitutional  law ;  or,  if  a  more 
extended  meaning  is  to  be  attributed  to  it,  it  may  be  taken  to 
correspond  with  what  the  modems  denominate  political  law,  or 
the  science  of  political  ethics,  and  that  only  with  reference  to 
the  relations  of  a  single  state.'  In  the  mind  of  the  Koman  law- 
giver, indeed,  quod  ad  statum  rei  Romanse  spectat,  compre- 
hended the  laws  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  and,  so  far  as  com- 
patible with  the  admission  of  supremacy  in  that  single  state  or 
nation,  the  idea  of  international  law  in  the  modem  sense." 

§  151.  The  analysis  of  private  law,  which  next  follows,  is 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  its  origin.  Dicendum  est  igitur  de 
jure  private,  quod  tripartitum  est :  coUectum  est  enim  ex  natu- 
ralibus  preeceptis,  aut  gentium,  aut  civilibus.  From  the  imme- 
diate sequence  of  the  definition  of  natural  law  as  being  that 
qnod  natura  docuit,  it  may  be  taken  to  be  identical  with  '^  natu- 
nd  precepts."  But  this  natural  law,  as  there  defined,  can  hardly 
bo  considered  a  part  of  public  or  private  la/uo  in  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  as  a  rule  of  action.  The  definition  is  only 
a  recognition  of  a  state  of  things  independent  of  human  action, 
or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense ;  and  includes  not  only  the  na- 
ture of  man  but  of  all  animated  existences.  Jus  naturale  est 
quod  natura  omnia  animalia  docuit.  Nam  jus  istud  non 
humani  generis  proprium  est,  sed  omnium  animalium,  quse  in 
ccelo,  quse  in  terra,  quse   in  mari  nascuntur.    Hinc  descendit 

'  Yinniiu:  Comment.  Lugd.  Batev.  1726,  B.  1,  tit  1,  not  a  Heineoo.  '*  (2ini 
md  Uaium  Bom,  etc.  Quod  a  ntilitate  publicum  est,  non  quod  tola  auctoritate ;  est 
tnim  b»c  diritio  a  fine  snmpta,  non  a  causa  efficiente.  Sin^uhrvm  utilitaiem,  Qood 
privatim  ad  cujnaque  civis  rem  pertinet  fomiliarem.  Quanqnam  et  hoc  per  conie- 
qnentiam  pablice,  et  illud  priratim,  utile.** 

*  Mackeldey's  Compendium,  p.  125,  note  bj  Kaufmann.    Compare  an<0,  §  25  and 


'  VlzgU  :  .£neid,  B.  VL  L  S5L 

**  Ta  regere  Imperlo  popaloA,  Bonuuie,  memento.** 

Gravina ;  de  Rom.  Imp.  §  §  1.  2,  and  Gravina :  Origines  L.  XL  §  10.  Huber. 
Conf.  Leg.,  Lib.  L,  tit.  8 ;  Lib.  II.  tit  8.  §  1.  <*In  jure  Romano  non  est  minim  nihil 
hae  de  re  exstare,  cum  popuU  Romani  per  omnes  orbis  partes  diiAisam  et  equabili  jure 
gnbematum  imperium  conflietui  diversamm  legnm  non  ssque  potoerit  esse  suljeotiim." 
Wheaton :  Int  L.  p.  20. 
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maris  atque  foBmincB  conjunctio,  quam  noe  matrimonium  appet 
lamne  ;  hinc  liberomm  procreatio  ;  hinc  educado  ;  videmns 
etenim  cetera  quoqne  animalia  istius  juris  peritia  censeri. 

§  152.  The  distinction  next  drawn  between  jus  civile  and 
jus  gentium,  introduces  a  law  of  nations,  as  a  source  of  the  pri- 
vate law,  in  a  sense  more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  modern 
idea  attached  to  the  tenns  law  of  nature  and  natural  law,  when 
employed  in  jurisprudence,  and  with  'universal  law'  as  it  was 
defined  in  the  first  and  second  chapters.  Jus  autem  civile  vel  gen- 
tium ita  dividitur ;  omnes  populi,  qui  legibus  et  moribus  regnn- 
tur,  partim  suo  proprio,  partim  communi  omnium  hominum  jure 
utuntur.  Kam  quod  quisque  populus  ipse  sibi  jus  constituiti 
ipsius  civitatis  proprium  est  vocaturque  jus  civile,  quasi  jus 
proprium  ipsius  civitatis.  Quod  vero  naturalis  ratio  inter 
omnes  homines  constituit,  id  apud  omnes  populos  perseque 
custoditur,  vocaturque  jus  gentium,  quasi  quo  jure  omnes  gen* 
tee  utantur.  This  law  of  nations,  the  offspring  of  naturalis  ratio^ 
is  afterwards  made  to  overrule  the  natural  law,  jus  naturale,  in 
the  origin  of  slavery ;  though  that  natural  law,  if  implied  in 
'natural  precepts' — naturalibus  prsdceptis,  is  before  made  a 
source  of  private  law — ^the  jus  privatum.^    The  definition  of  jus 


^  Mackeldey'f  Compendium,  p.  126;  Kanfinami^s  note.  SaTignj:  Hent^  Bfim. 
R.  VoL  I.  Appendix  I.  ^Tr.)  **  The  Roman  huistfl  notice  two  diviaons  of  law,  ibvmded 
upon  the  general  natnre  of  ita  origin.  One  Is  a  division  into  two  parts ;  via.,  1,  Law 
as  it  existed  for  the  Romans  only,  civile ;  2,  Law  as  existing  for  aU  nation^  ysnfans 
or  naturale.  The  other  is  a  division  into  three  parts :  viz.,  1.,  Law  existing  for  the 
Romans  only,  cirih ;  or  2,  existing  for  all  nations,  gmtium ;  or  8,  existing  hoth  Ibr  aO 
mankind  and  fcnr  the  bmto  creation,  naturtde. 

**  I  not  onlj  consider  the  first  of  these  divisions  the  only  correct  one,  bnt  I  also  ■■ert 
that  it  is  even  to  be  regarded  as  the  mling  division  among  the  Roman  jurists,  and  that 
the  other  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  an  extension  of  the  subject  which 
never  received  general  recognition  ;  nor  ever  had  any  influence  in  determining  partio- 
nlar  questions  of  law.  The  division  into  two  parts  is  most  carefully  carried  out  hj 
Qaius,  in  several  instances.  He  places  this  division  at  the  introduction  of  his  woik 
without  the  recognition  of  a  third  part.  Jus  gentium  is  with  him  the  older  portion, 
as  ancient  as  the  human  race.  It  arises  from  the  naturalis  ratio  of  all  men ;  henoe 
he  elsewhere  names  it  jus  naturale ;  as  in  referrinff  the  natural  ac(}uisition  of  propeity 
by  voluntary  exchange,  in  one  place  to  jus  naturale,  and  in  another  to  naturalis  ratia 
This  division  in  two  parts  is  found  also  with  Modestin,  Paulus,  Marcian,  FlorentinQS 
and  Ucinius  Rufinus,  —  *  *  The  division  into  three  parts  is  most  distinctly  mads 
by  Ulpian,  and  after  him  by  Tiyphonius  and  Hermogenian.  It  rests  on  the  foUowing 
theory.  That  there  was  a  time  wherein  men  knew  only  such  relations  to  each  other 
as  ware  common  to  them  and  the  brute  creation ;  those  of  the  sexes,  generation,  and 
education*  Thereafter  followed  a  second  period  of  time,  wherein  states  arose ;  slavery, 
private  property  and  obligations  were  introduced :  and  this  in  like  manner  among  mea 
whenver  mnd.    Lastly  arose  law  in  each  state  as  peculiar  to  itself;  partly  by  tha 
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oiyile,  in  this  place,  is  derived  firom  its  origin,  or  the  source  to 
which  in  judicial  apprehension  it  is  referred  for  its  existence, 
that  is,  the  will  of  some  one  state  or  nation,  and  it  is  therefore 
also  here  called  '  its  own,' — ^proprium.  After  this  definition  the 
Roman  people  is  said  to  use  not  only  its  own  law,  proprium, 
bnt  also  the  principles  of  this  law  qf  nations^  as  the  dictates  of 
natural  reason,  without  further  mention  of  '  natural  precepts ' — 
£t  populns  itaque  Komanus  partim  suo  proprio,  partim  com- 
muni  omnium  hominum  jure  utitur.  And  in  most  instances 
wherein  the  term  jus  civile  is  used  in  the  Koman  law  it  means 
all  that  the  Koman  state  uses,  utitv/r^  or  enforces  as  a  rule  of 
action  ;  that  is,  it  includes  both  the^t^^  civile^  or  proprium^  and 
the  jri9  gentium  as  here  defined ;  and  is  equivalent  to  the  term 
*  municipal  law'  as  employed  by  Blackstone,  or  to  the  term 
^national  law'  according  to  Bentham's  terminology. 

§  153.  The  jus  publicum,  whether  exclusively  relating  to 
internal,  or  to  external  relations  also,  must  have  had  the  same 
origin  in  the  will  of  the  state,  or  in  the  rules  of '  natural  reason,' 
being  also  a  part  of  the  laW  used  by  the  Roman  people.  Inter- 
national law,  so  far  as  it  existed,  and  whether  included  under 
that  here  odXie^  public  law,  or  not,  is  implied  to  rest  also  on  the 
lofw  of  nations  or  principles  commonly  received  among  all  man- 
kind, by  the  description  of  the  origin  of  slavery,  which  is  justi- 
fied on  those  principles  while  it  is  ascribed  to  wars,  which  are 
necessarily  international,  and  are  also  justified  by  the  same 
^law  of  nations.'  Jus  autem  gentium  omni  humane  generi 
commune  est.  Kam  usu  exigente  et  hnmanis  necessitatibus 
gentes  humanse  qnsBdam  (jura)  sibi  constituerunt ;  bella  etenim 
orta  sunt  et  captivitates  secutse  sunt  et  servitutes ;  by  which  are 
meant,  not  private  wars  or  piracies,*  but  those  appeals  to  force 

modification  of  those  general  institutions  bj  particular  circumstances,  partly  by  the 
addition  of  new  institutions  or  rules.  *  *  *  On  this  particular  point  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian  take  a  very  inconsistent  position.  The  text  of  Ulpian  is  first  used,  giving 
the  tripartite  division,  and  making  it  apply  to  the  origin  of  slavery.  Then  the  text 
of  GaiUA,  Marcian  or  Florentinus  is  either  followed  in  terms,  or  plainly  referred  to. 
One  passage  is  particularly  remarkable,  where  the  words  of  Gains  are  used,  but  with 
tiie  express  addition  that  jus  naturale  is  the  came  as  jus  gentium,  and  that  this  had 
already  before  been  so  stated;  §  11,  I.  We  dir,  rer.  (2,  1.)  quarundam  enim  rerum 
dominium  nancisdmur  jure  natural!  ;  quod,  sicut  diximus,  appellatnr  jus  gentium ; 
qoanmdam  jure  civili/*  Compare  on  this  subject,  Austin,  Pro  v.  Jurisp.  18S-190. 
'  Hubenia,  de  Jure  Civitatis,  lib.  2.  c.  8.  §  8.     **  Quod  si  helium  caret  solemnilmi 
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which  the  natural  reason  of  mankind  has  hitherto  continued  to 
justify,  as  remedies  between  sovereign  states.  While  slavery  is 
thus  justified  as  being  accordant  with  natural  reason,  and  there- 
fore with  natural  law,  so  far  as  it  can  be  recognized  in  jturispm- 
dence,  the  freedom  of  mankind  is  asserted  under  the  natural 
law,  in  the  sense  of  the  statement  of  a  condition  of  things  ante- 
rior to  the  authority  of  nations  or  of  society :  in  which  sense  of 
the  words  all  men  would  be  taken  to  be  naturally  free  from 
any  positive  law,  that  is,  from  all  those  rules  of  action  which 
are  enforced  by  society,  or  by  states.  The  sentence  last  quoted 
from  the  Institutes  is  thus  continued.  Bella  etenim  orta  sunt 
et  captivitates  secutee  et  servitutes,  qu®  sunt  natural!  juri 
contrarise.  Jure  enim  naturali  omnes  homines  ab  initio  liberi 
nascebantur ;  and  in  Title  3,  §§  2, 3,  4, — Servitus  autem  est  con- 
stitutio  juris  gentium,  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contra  naturam 
subjicitur.  Servi  autem  ex  eo  appellati  sunt,  quod  Imperatores 
captivos  vendere  ac  per  hoc  servare  nee  occidere  solent ;  qui 
otiam  mancipia  dicti  sunt,  eo  quod  ab  hostibus  manu  capi- 
untur.  ♦  *  ♦  fiunt  [servi]  jure  gentium,  id  est  captivitate. 
And  in  Title  5,  §  1,  on  manumission,  it  is  said,  Quse  res  a  jure 
gentium  origincin  siimsit ;  utpote  quum  jure  naturali  omnes 
liberi  uascerentur ;  nee  nota  esset  manumissio,  quum  servitus 
esset  incognita.  Scd  postcaquam  jure  gentium  servitus  invasit, 
socutum  est  beneficium  manumissionis.  Seeming  to  mean,  that 
diough  in  a  prima3val  state,  or  a  state  of  nature  as  opposed  to  a 
state  of  society,  or  as  originally  created,  men  must  be  consid- 
ered equally  free,  yet,  in  consequence  of  their  natural  passions 
and  infirmities,  a  necessary  condition  of  things  has  arisen  in  the 
social  state,  a  usus  exigens  et  hnmana  necessitas,  from  which 
natural  reason  justifies  slavery.*  This  view  of  the  origin  of 
slavery  the  Romans  held  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of 

Juris  gentiam  reanisitis,  non  mmt  capti  jure  Mrri,  proinde  nee  ejnsmodi  tadta  oritnr 
oblisado ;  at  in  his  qni  piratico  ant  latrocinio  barbarorom  capinntur." 

^  In  order  to  reconcile  the  language  of  the  Inrtitntcs,  some  ci^-ilisns  distinguish  a 
Jos  geadnm  priwvrrym  and  a  jus  gentinm  tectmdan'um,  r.  Vinnins:  Comm.  Lib  I.  Ht 
2»  8,  on  this  title  of  the  Institutea.  Merlin :  Kepertoire  de  Jurispmdence,  Tom.  V., 
p.  291,  speaks  of  le  droit  primitif  des  gcns«  and  le  droit  de»  gens  serondaire.  And 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  makes  a  similar  diivrimination  of  a  secondary  law  of  naturs 
Identical  with  the  law  of  nation*  ;  as  quoted  in  Bishop  England's  Letter  IL,  giTing  the 
•arliar  Christian  authorities  that  sUveiy  is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  sin. 
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antiquity.  It  was  in  fact  a  principle  qnod  inter  omnes  populoB 
perseqne  custoditur^  a  maxim  of  the  law  of  natnral  reason,  or  of 
^nnirersal  law'  as  then  understood,  that  slavery  might  right- 
fully exist  as  a  consequence  of  captivity  in  war : '  and  being  a 
consequence  of  public  wars,  sanctioned  by  the  rules  of  action 
between  nations,  it  was  at  that  time  a  principle  of  the  interna- 
tional law,  so  far  as  any  such  international  law  could  be  said  to 
exist.* 

§  154.  The  relation  thus  originating  in  war  and  under  inter- 
national law  was,  among  the  ancients,  universally  taken  up  and 
sustained  by  the  internal  or  municipal  law  of  each  nation,  jus 
civile.*  And  under  the  sanction  of  municipal  law  it  was  also 
made  a  consequence  of  other  circumstances  than  captivity  in 
war ;  as  of  birth ;  since  the  child  of  a  slave  mother  became  also 
a  slave ;  and  also  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  person  enslaved ; 
Inst.  lib.  I.  tit.  3,  §  4 :  Servi  aut  nascuntur,  aut  finnt ;  nascun- 
tnr  ex  ancillis  nostris ;  fiunt  ex  jure  gentium,  id  est  ex  captivitate, 
aut  jure  civili,  quum  liber  homo  major  viginti  annis  ad  pretium 
participandum  sese  venundari  passus  est.  In  servorum  con- 
ditione  nulla  est  differentia.  Here  the  origin  of  slavery  by  vol- 
untary sale  is  attributed  to  jus  civile,  which  here  corresponds 
to  municipal  or  internal  law.  The  inheritance  of  slavery  is  not 
here  attributed  either  to  the  jus  civile  or  to  the  Icm  ofnaUona^ 
it  is  merely  stated  as  a  recognized  principle ;  but  from  its  ad- 

*  Xenopbon  :  Cyxop.  L.  rii.  c  6,  78. 

'  War  and  peace  being  nidelj  definable  as  contrariei,  war  was  tbo  normal  oondi- 
tfon  of  international  intercourse  between  nations  not  eqnallj  ciyilized,  tbat  is,  not 
equally  recognizing  a  rule  of  peaceful  interoonme ;  and  slavery  might  originate  under 
snch  a  condition  of  hostility,  though  not  one  of  open  war.  Thus,  Dig.  L.  49,  tit  16, 
§  6,  2.  Nam  si  cum  gente  aliqua  neque  amicitiam,  neque  hospitium,  neqne  foedus  ami- 
dtisB  causa  factum  habemus,  hi  hostes  quidem  non  sunt ;  quod  autem  ex  nostro  ad 
eos  perrenit,  illorum  fit,  et  liber  homo  noster,  ab  lis  captus,  serrus  fit,  et  eomm. 
Idonquc  est,  si  ab  illis  ad  nos  aliquid  perveniat 

'  Jus  civile^  in  a  sense  relating  to  its  extent,  national  law,  including  jus  gentium — 
not  OTOosed  to  it,  in  the  sense  of  jus  prcpriunt, 

Qnintus  Curtius :  Lib.  7,  o.  8 :  "  Inter  dominnm  et  servum  nulla  amicitia  est,  etiam 
in  pace  belli  taroen  jura  servautur."  The  Jura  weru  the  same,  only  as  the  rights  of  the 
master  were  always  founded  on  jus  gentium.  The  mumcipal  law  did  not  recognize 
•ny  incongruity  between  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  and  a  peaceful  condition  of 
•ociety. 

A  slave  condition  was  also  sometimes  made  the  consequence  of  desertion  from  mil- 
itary duty,  or  crime ;  freed  men  for  ingratitude  towards  patrons,  and  women  for  inter- 
ooiuree  wi^  slaves  were  liable  to  loss  of  freedom.  HOne's  Darstellung  Ober  Sclaven- 
hudel  (Gdttiiigvn,  1820)  vol  i.  p.  95 :  cites  Waldeck ;  c.  1.  §  63  n.  a.   Heinec.  c.  L  j  83. 
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mitted  universality  it  was  probably  considered  a  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations^  constitutio  juris  gentium.  In  Tit  8,  from 
the  universal  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  absolute  dominion  in  the 
master  over  the  slave,  and  of  the  slave's  incapacity  to  acquire 
any  thing  as  property,  distinct  from  the  property  of  the  master, 
it  is  argued  that  that  property  and  that  disability  rest  upon  the 
same  foundation  as  slavery  from  captivity.  In  potestate  itaque 
dominorum  sunt  servi.  Quae  quidem  potestas  juris  gentium  est. 
Nam  apud  omues  perseque  gentes  animadvertere  possumus,  dom- 
inis  in  servos  vitse  necisque  potestatem  esse,  et  quodcunque  per 
servum  acquiritur,  id  domino  acquiritur;  and  hence  it  might 
be  inferred  that,  as  the  dominion  which  prevented  the  slave 
from  having  the  rights  of  a  legal  person,  even  in  respect  to  his 
own  offspring,  was  founded  on  the  law  qfnatio9i8y  the  results  of 
that  dominion  had  tlie  same  legal  character.^ 

§  155.  The  force  to  be  attached  to  the  expression,  constitutio 
juris  gentium,  must  be  gathered  from  tlie  comparison  of  the 
prevalence  and  judicial  recognition  among  all  nations  of  other 
relations  which  are  ascribed  to  this  law.  The  Listitutes  refer  to 
the  same  jus  gentium,  the  origin  of  the  various  fonns  in  which 
property  is  held  and  transferred,  as  being  equally  recognized 
among  all  nations ;  Lib.  I.  Tit.  2,  §  2.  Et  ex  hoc  jure  gentium 
omnes  pjene  contractus  introducti  sunt,  ut  emtio,  venditio,  lo- 
catio,  conductio,  societas,  depositum,  mutuum  et  alii  innumera- 
biles.  And  Lib.  II.  Tit.  1,  §4:  liiparum  quoque  usus  pub- 
licus  est  jure  gentium,  sicut  ipsius  fluminis.  And  §  5  :  Littorum 
quoque  usus  publicus  juris  gentium  est,  sicut  et  ipsius  maris; 
&c.*     l>y  ascribing  the  right  of  the  master  and  the  incapacity 

*  Waldeck*8  Iiut  L.  I.  tit.  8.  **  Ex  juris  principiid,  fcetua,  tamqnam  accessio  ventrif 
•d  dominum  ventris  pertinet.**     Heinecc.,  J.  Nat.  et  Gen.  L.  I.,  §  252,  11.  §  81. 

*  Tlie  whole  of  the  first  five  titles  of  this  second  hook  of  the  lustitates  are  expressly 
called  jus  gentium,  as  contrantcd  with  jus  civile.     Inst.  L.  ii.  Tit  5,  §  6. 

The  common  right  of  using  the  sea  shore  and  the  sea,  which  is  here  spoken  of,  is 
the  right  of  private  individuals  as  against  other  private  persons — a  right  under  private 
municipal  law  (comp.  Inst  L.  I  tit.  1,  §  1).  It  is  not  that  freedom  of  the  seas  to  aH 
nations  which  makes  a  prominent  topic  of  modem  public  international  law.  It  may  be 
noticed,  however,  in  this  connection,  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  has  attended  the  use 
of  the  term,  that  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  lawyers  was  exhibited  in  the  applica- 
tion of  human  reason  to  the  relations  of  public  as  well  as  private  persons,  and  might 
thus  form  a  part  of  what  is  now  called  public  international  law,  jus  inter  gentes.  Thus 
Dig.  Lib.  i.  tit.  1,  §  5  :  Hermogenianus,  Libro  I  juris  epitomaruni.  Ex  hoc  jure  gen- 
tium introducta  bella,  discrete  gentes,  regna  condita,  domiuia  distincta,  agris  termini 
positi,  sedificia  coUocata,  commercium,  emtione.",  vcuditiones,  locatioues,  conductiones, 
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of  the  slaTe  to  the  Bame  law  of  nations,  without  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  relation,  (in  servorum  conditione  nulla  est  differ- 
entia) it  seems  to  be  considered  a  condition  or  relation  which 
should  be  everywhere  recognized,  and  maintained  of  course  in 
every  municipal  or  international  jurisdiction. 

§  156.  The  nature  of  this  relation  was  the  holding  of  men  as 
property,  and  therefore  as  things,  not  persons :  and  therefore  in 
the  Institutes,  Lib.  II.  title  1,  treating  of  the  nature  of  things  as 
opposed  to  persons,  de  rerum  divisione  et  qualitate,  in  §  17  it  is 
said :  Item  ea  qu®  ex  hostibus  capimus,  jure  gentium  statim 
nostra  fiunt ;  adeo  quidem  ut  et  liberi  homines  in  servitutem  nos- 
tram  dedu^autur.  For,  though  slaves,  servi,  are  distinguished, 
as  natural  persons,  from  freemen,  Hberi,  in  Titles  8  <&  8,  their 
condition  is  also  frequently  spoken  of,  by  the  civil  jurists,  as  dis- 
tinguishing tliem  as  legal  things  from  legal  persons ;  a  legal 
person  being  a  natural  person  having  rights,  and  a  slave  having 
none,  in  the  view  of  the  law,  any  more  than  other  objects  of 
possession.^  As  is  shown  in  Inst.  L.  I.  tit.  8,  §  1,  the  power  of 
the  master  was  for  life  and  death,  in  theory ;  and  often  illus- 
trated in  practice,  as  appears  from  history  and  literature.'  If  the 
slave  was  considered  entitled  to  any  rights  as  a  human  being, 


tiooes  institatflB,  ezceptis  quibiudEm  qum  a  jure  dyQi  introdncts  sant  From 
rbich  it  appears  that  the  jas  gentium  of  the  Romans  was  either  public  or  private  law 
Moording  to  the  character  of  the  persons  or  relations  to  which  it  was  applied.  Mr. 
Wheaton  in  his  **  Law  of  Nations,**  pp.  2&-29,  ^parentlj  assuming  that  the  modems 
would  not  have  denominated  public  international  law  "  the  law  of  nations,"  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  not  before  called  the  same  thing  jus  gentium,  insists  that  by  jus  gentium  the 
Romans  intended  that  part  of  their  civil  law  which  they  used  as  public  law  in  reference 
to  other  nations.  But  in  fact,  as  appears  by  the  above  citation  from  the  Digest,  it  was 
•  vniTersal  jurisprudence,  which  the  judicial  oflicer  referred  to  as  an  indication  of  natu- 
ral reason  in  all  matters  affecting  private  persons.  Mr.  Wheaton,  by  asserting  that 
tfM  private  law  which  the  Romans  knew  as  jus  gentium  was  not  known  by  the  recog- 
nitioD  of  its  historical  prevalence^  but  was  simply  that  part  of  their  own  law  which  the 
Romans  thought  naturaU^  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  jus  gentium  is  immutable.  It 
ia  true  that  the  Romans  knew  no  jus  gentium  that  was  not  uready  part  and  parcel  of 
tiieir  own  national  law — jus  civile,  (see  Wheaton's  Intern.  Law,  p.  27,  citing  Savigpy 
and  Waechter, )  and  every  tribunal  recognizing  a  jus  gentium,  or  universal  jurispru- 
deooe,  must  assume  that  it  is  included  in  the  law  of  the  land.  How  this  may  be,  has 
shown  in  the  second  chapter. 
'  Hohlcnbruch ;  Pandectarum  Doctrina,  p.  195.  **  Familia  appellatio  non  ad  per- 
solum  refertnr,  verum  etiam  ad  res,  adeoque  ad  hominum,  qui  instar  habiti  sunt 
ivrum,  L  e.  servorum  quoddam  corpus.**  Kaufmann*s  Mackeldey,  p.  127;  editor's 
note  :  "  The  Romans  maide  a  distinction  betweem  homo  and  pentma  ;  because  they  na- 
carded  slaves  not  as  subjects  of  rights,  but  as  objects  of  rights,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Oings.**  And  see  Taylor^s  EL  Civ.  Law,  p.  429. 
^  Jnrenal  Sat.  tl  L  219. 
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the  support  of  those  rights  was  left  to  the  influence  of  motivee 
of  humanity,  and  not  enforced  by  any  rule  prescribed  by  the 
state,  previously  to  the  constitution  of  Antoninus  referred  to  in 
the  second  section  of  the  last-mentioned  Title.  Though  in  cases 
of  extreme  severity  tlie  supreme  power  might  occasionally  have 
interfered  ex  post  facto^  to  transfer  the  slave  to  another  master, 
without  establishing  any  general  recognition  of  his  legal  per- 
sonality :  as  in  the  case  of  the  slaves  of  Julius  Sabinus,  spoken 
of  in  the  same  Title  :  and  this  extraordinary  intervention  seems 
to  have  acquired  the  force  of  a  general  law.* 

§  157.  This  attribution  of  the  condition  of  slavery  to  the  jus 
gentium,  as  contrasted  with  their  jus  civile,  which  was  thus 
made  by  the  Eoman  jurists,  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
juridical  action  of  all  other  nations  of  antiquity.*  For  not  only 
had  that  condition  been  constantly  existing  among  all  nations 
from  the  earliest  historical  times,  but  it  was  nowhere  regarded 
as  a  relation  of  a  local  character,  or  one  specially  adapted  to 
local  circumstances ;  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tion was  recognized  in  private  international  law  so  far  as  it 
could  be  said  to  exist ;  the  relation  between  the  master  and  the 
slave  being  maintained  not  only  in  the  jurisdiction  wherein  it 
began  its  legal  existence,  but  also  being  carried  out  or  realized 
in  other  jurisdictions  to  which  they  might  remove;  it  was  sus- 
tained equally  between  alien  as  between  native  subjects,  and 
property  in  slaves  was  recognized  in  the  transactions  of  com- 
merce between  persons  of  different  nations. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  character  of  slavery — that  of  being  a 
legal  condition,  universally  recognized  by  the  natural  reason  of 
mankind  manifested  in  civil  institutions,'  that,  before  describing 

^  Heineccius :  Hist  Jar.  Civ.  Lib.  L  ^  174.  Smith*s  Diet.  ^ntiq.  Sennit.  Otiier 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  slave,  Lex  Petronia,  Dig.  L.  4S,  tit  S,  §  11 ;  L.  IS,  tit. 
1,  S  42.  Cod.  iii.,  tit  8S,  3,  11.  Constitution  of  Clandius;  v,  SuetoninK,  Claud.  25. 
Sea  also  Savigny,  H.  R.  R.  Bd.  2,  p.  34. 

'  The  laws  of  Meflu  recognized  several  kinds  of  slavery,  see  H.  St  George  Tocker'f 
Memorials  of  Indian  Government,  London,  1853,  p.  434.  In  ascribing  slaveiy  to  the 
law  of  nations  it  is  a  very  common  error  to  use  that  term  not  in  the  sense  of  universal 
jurisprudence^ — the  Roman  jus  gentium — but  in  the  modem  sense  of  public  interna- 
tional law,  and  to  give  the  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war,  in  illustration  :  as  if 
the  legal  condition  of  other  slaves  who  had  never  been  taken  in  war  were  not  equally  jure 
gentium  according  to  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  See  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  7th  March, 
1850 ;  Works,  vol  v.  p.  829.     9  Georgia  R.  581. 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  the  great  moralists  of  antiquity  at  to  the 
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the  rights  of  persons,  the  Institutes  begin  with  the  simple  decla- 
imtion,  that  hnman  beings  are  either  freemen  or  slaves,  Lib.  I.  tit. 
S.  8umma  igitur  divisio  de  jure  personarum  hsec  est,  quod 
omnes  aut  liberi  aut  servi.^ 

§  168.  Whether  the  rules  historically  known  as  the  law  of 
nalian» — jus  gentium,  which  judicial  tribunals  might  recognize 
as  a  criterion  of  natural  reason,  to  be  applied  in  international 
or  municipal  law,  have  continued  to  be  the  same  for  modem 
times  as  anciently,  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  learned  from  the 
history  of  municipal  and  international  jurisprudence  among  all 
nations :  each  having  equal  right  to  judge  of  the  dictates  of  nat- 
ural reason  applied  to  the  conditions  of  human  existence,  and 
to  manifest  their  judgment  in  their  several  national  law  (applied 
either  as  internal  or  international  law  within  their  own  jurisdic- 
tions), and  in  the  formation  of  that  code  of  general  international 
intercourse  which  is,  in  an  imperfect  sense,  denominated  a  law, 
of  which  they  are  themselves  regarded  the  subjects.* 

§  159.  It  must  be  remembered  at  the  same  time,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  application  of  that  which 
is  thus  denominated  international  law,  or  law  of  nations  in  the 
sense  of  a  rule  of  which  nations  are  the  subjects,  it  has  never 
changed  simultaneously  among  those  nations  professing  to  rec- 
ognize it :  and,  as  a  distinct  class  of  rules,  is  still  confined  to  its 
recognition  and  application  among  Christian  nations ;  and  in  a 
more  limited  degree,  between  them  and  the  Asiatic  and  Mo- 

expediencj,  propriety  or  ethical  fitness  of  the  relation  between  the  master  and  the  slaTe, 
il  u  certain  that  thej  constantly  acknowledged  its  legality.  Aristotle  (PoL,  L.  L  c.  2) 
ftnd  Plato  (Rep.,  L.  v.)  opposed  the  enslavement  of  Greeks  when  taken  prisoners  of  war 
by  other  Greeks.  Bnt  the  former  regarded  slavery  as  a  relation  properly  existing  in 
•very  civil  society ;  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  necessary  evil  If 
ihmj  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  treating  a  human  being  as  a  chattel,  or  bmte  object  of 
tiie  action  of  others,  they  each  contemplated  the  existence  of  a  servile  class  as  a  nece»- 
amrj  constituent  of  human  society.  See  Wallon :  Hist,  de  TEsclavage  dans  I'Antiquit^ 
lie  Par.  ell ; — a  very  full  account  of  the  opinions  of  the  leading  minds  of  Greece  on 
tbb  point 

Whatever  may  hare  been  Cicero's  doctrine  about  the  foundations  of  civil  law  in 
aatural  justice,  he  was  himself  an  owner  of  slaves,  and  called  on  his  friends  to  aid  him 
in  recovering  them  when  they  ran  away.  See  Ciceronis  Epistolss  ad  Familiares,  Lib. 
^  ^  2f  §  ^t  1^»  Cic  ad  Quintum  fratrem ;  Lib.  v.  ep.  9,  g  2,  Vatinius  ad  Cic,  ad 
Jbt ;  Lib.  xiiL  ep.  77,  §  3,  Cic.  ad  P.  Sulpiciura,  Imperatorem. 

'  The  name  of  the  Title  is  De  Statu  Kominum  ;  the  slave  was  homo,  and  not  per- 
fona ;  it  is  no  division  of  the  rights  of  persons  to  say  some  men  have  the  rights  of  per- 
is and  some  have  not.     See  ante  g  44. 
•  Compare  f§  10,  19,  39. 
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hammedan  Bovereignties ;  ^  the  intercourse  of  those  nations, 
recognizing  such  law,  with  others  not  knowing  it,  being  always 
presumed  to  be  regulated  by  that  part  of  the  international  law 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  '  the  natural  law  of  nations,' 
that  is,  by  general  principles  of  morals  applied  to  public  rela- 
tions :  the  application  being  professedly  made  according  to  the 
moral  sense  of  the,  so  called,  civilized  nations,  assuming  a  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason.' 

§  160.  During  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  gave  additional  force  to  ideas  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence,  as  rules  of  duty  in  social  action  inde- 
pendent of  laws  enforced  by  the  state,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  moderated  the  severity  of  the  ancient  slavery,  both  as  the 
eifect  of  international  wars  and  of  municipal  regulations :  at 
least  between  those  professing  a  faith  which  required  a  distinct 
recognition  of  individual  capacity  and  responsibility  in  all  nat- 
ural persons,  and  which,  by  constituting  all  its  adherents  into 
a  spiritual  commonwealth,  established  a  peculiar  equality  be- 
tween them ;  comparing  them  to  members  of  a  family,  in  hav- 
ing such  a  bond  of  union."  But  whatever  change  may  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  made 
by  any  systematic  interference  of  the  civil  power.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  code  of  Justinian,  though  digested  from 
ancient  laws,  was  the  code  of  a  Christian  state  and  sovereign  ;* 

*  Heffter:  Enrop.  Vdlkerr.  §  7. 

*  The  opinion  of  Dominic  De  Soto,  de  Juatitia  et  de  Jnre,  quoted  by  Maddntodi, 
Hist.  Eth.  Philos.  p.  110,  was,  that  there  can  be  no  difference  between  Christians  and 
PoganA,  "  for  the  law  of  nations  is  equal  to  all  mankind."  It  is  doubtful  whether  in- 
ternational law  or  universal  ( private)  law  was  intended  bj  this  author ;  but,  in  either 
sense,  it  u  not  a  correct  statement  of  what  the  law  of  nations  was  at  that  time,  as  his- 
torically known.  The  nuthcM',  as  many  writers  since  his  time  have  done,  confounded 
the  jus  gentium  with  his  own  idea  of  natural  justice. 

*  Grotius :  B.  et  P.,  Lib.  L  c  i.,  14,  15.  Huber,  de  Jure  Civitatis,  lib.  2,  ch.  8,  |  & 
Lactantius,  L.  v.  Div.  Inst  c  16.  "Facile  inde  contigit  uedum  ut  Christiuni  terroi 
suois  pncsertim  Cliristianos,  veluti  fratrum  loco  haberent.** 

*  ProGsmium  to  Institutes  begins :  "  In  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  Impe- 
rator  Cassar,"  &c  Constantiue,  the  first  Christian  emperor,  died  A.  D.  8S7.  Jus- 
tinian died  A.  D.  505. 

See  statement  of  Roman  legislation  respecting  slaves  from  time  of  Hadnan  to 
Theodosius  the  Great ;  Blair :  Slavery  among  the  Romans,  Ch.  IV.,  pp.  85-S9,  and 
Wallon,  Hist  de  rEsdavage. 

Gnadentius,  de  Justinian!  srcuU  moribus,  ch.  XIII.  (Meerman's  Thesaurus,  Vol 
IIL  p.  679),  thinks  it  most  probable  that  captives  in  war,  even  if  Chrisdau,  were  mad* 
■lAvea  under  Justinian. 
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and  the  early  churchy  even  in  those  territories  where  it  held 
civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power,  did  not  abolish  the  relation, 
or  prohibit  its  future  inception ;  but  appears  to  have  recognized 
it  as  lawful,  even  between  Christians,  though  gradually  modi- 
fying it,  by  using  its  spiritual  authority  to  enforce  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  to  cause  a  legal  recognition  of  the  personality 
of  the  slave,  and  of  a  capacity  in  him  for  some  rights  in  social 
and  family  relations,  though  still  in  a  state  of  servitude.^ 

§  161.  By  this  change  in  the  legal  character  of  his  condition 
the  slave  became  a  legal  member  of  the  civil  state,  as  distin- 
guished from  property ;  and  his  servitude,  however  burden- 
some, lost  its  support  and  fi>undation  in  the  universal  law,  or 
law  of  natiansj  by  losing  its  chattel  character,  and  derived  its 
support  from  the  law  peculiar  to  a  single  state,  for  the  slavery 
known  to  the  l(»w  ofnationa  was  the  simple  condition  of  chatte. 
slavery.' 

§  162.  The  slavery  which  existed  among  the  heathen  na- 
tions of  northern  ^Europe,  from  the  earliest  times,  was  probably 

'  Walter;  Lehrbnoh  des  Eirchenrechts,  §  848.  Corpus  Jnr.  Canonicl  Deoreti, 
Pin.  i.  Distinctio  XY.  Gregorius  Paps  I.,  anno  696.  Roma  in  Campaniam.  In 
ISbertatem  yendlcentor  aervi,  qui  ab  infidelitate  ad  fidem  accedunt  Distinctio  LIV. 
Sarri  sine  dominomm  consensu  et  libertate  non  ordinentnr.  A  letter  of  mannmission 
\ty  the  siftne  prelate  of  some  of  his  own  slaves  is  cited,  Robertson  s  Hist  Charles  V., 
roL  L,  sect.  1,  note  XX,  in  which  he  speaks  of  slavery  as  contrary  to  an  original  or 
natural  state  of  freedom.  Bishop  England's  fifth  letter  cites  varions  authorities.  See 
alao  Wallon ;  Hist,  de  PEsclavage  dans  1' Antiquity  Partie  lU.  Blair :  Slavexy  among 
the  Romans,  pp.  49-72.  Ward's  Hist  of  Law  of  Nations,  vol  IL  p.  27.  Gudelin,  de 
Jor.  Noviss.,  Lib.  L  a  4.  5.  Fletcher's  Studies  on  Slavery,  pp.  827-831 ;  and  the 
note  above  cited  in  Robertson's  Charles  V. 

The  history  of  the  early  Church  records  the  efforts  of  many  of  its  prelates  in  favor 
of.  emancipation ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  chattel 
daveiy  it  mainly  attributable  to  its  influence.  But  whether  the  writings  of  those  pre- 
lates can  be  cited  here,  in  tracing  the  historical  Uuo  of  nations^  on  this  point,  depends 
on  the  question  whether  they  held  the  temporal  power  of  legislation,  or  not  For, 
however  valuable,  in  an  ethical  point  of  view,  their  testimony  to  the  law  of  natnre  may 
be,  it  wiU  have  no  force  in  proving  what  the  actual  jus  gentium  of  their  time  may 
have  been ;  thoudii  it  may  have  been  a  means  of  changing  that  law.  Compare 
1  Bancroft's  Hist  U.  S^  p.  163.  (See  ojUCj  p.  95,  note,  on  the  relative  positions  of  the 
jni  gentium,  and  the  Canon  law.) 

Imp.  Leonis  Aug.  (Leo,  the  philosopher,  died  A.  D.  911.)  Novelise  constitutiones, 
UL,  X.,  XL  ;  that  daves  should  not  become  free  by  taking  holy  orders,  if  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  masters. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  far  the  ecclesiastical  persons,  whose  efforts  in  their  times 

io  favor  of  manumission  are  recorded,  would  have  opposed  serfdom,  in  forms  nearly  as 

much  opposed  to  free  condition,  according  to  modem  ideas.     The  ecclesiastical  corpo- 

'  rations  in  Burgundy,  Invemois,  and  other  provinces  of  France,  were  among  the  last  to 

•mancipate  th^  ir  ser&.    See  Lalaure :  Servitudes  R6eUes,  p.  2.    Voltaire :  Diet  Philoa. 

*  See  AnU,  g  112. 
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but  little  different  from  that  known  under  the  Soman  Empire, 
or  differed  only  by  allowing  a  greater  variety  in  the  nature  of 
its  burdens,  correspondent  with  the  feudal  elements  of  their 
civil  society,  which  permitted  also  a  recognition,  in  some  degree, 
of  the  legal  personality  of  the  bondsman.*  Upon  the  settlement 
of  those  nations  in  southern  Europe,  their  military  system  and 
the  distinctions  arising  from  the  fact  of  a  conquering  race  re- 
siding among  the  conquered,  made  the  serfdom  adopted,  if  not 
introduced  by  them,  an  equivalent  in  its  various  degrees  of 
oppressiveness  for  the  ancient  domestic  slavery  which  had  been 
obliterated  with  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  previous  masters.* 
After  the  general  conversion  of  the  northern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope their  international  intercourse  became  so  modified  that,  as 
between  Christian  nations,  prisoners  of  war  could  not  be  reduced 
to  slavery ;  though  captivity  and  the  right  to  demand  ransom,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  old  law  modified  by  the  habits  of  the 
Teutonic"  races,  continued  to  a  late  period.*  Feudal  servitude 
being  essentially  predial,  that  is,  accessory  to  the  soil  and  con- 


*  That  i.%  among  the  German  nationa  or  triheSi  a  portion  of  the  people, — the 
stitiients  of  the  nation,  were  predial  servants,  annexed  to  the  soil,  and  the  master  had 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  the  power  of  life  and  death  oyer  them.  Tacitaa :  Mores  Qtt, 
c  25.  Spelman's  GIosk.  pot.  Servns :  "  Germanomm  instar,  erant  notitt\  villani  a 
ser^'is  multum  diTersi,  qnidam  erant  pnedialea,  quidam  penonale*^  &c  Amrmg  the 
Gauls,  the  great  hody  of  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  TaRralage,  apparently  equiraleot 
to  the  chattel  slavery  of  the  Romans.  Cssar  de  Bel.  GaL  L.  VI.  13.  But  besidea 
thej«  legal  persons,  who  were  not  free,  the  German  nations  also  traded  in  slaves  ai 
articles  of  merchandise,  selling  captives  taken  in  war,  and  also  buying  of  the  natioitf 
on  the  north,  and  twlling  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  1  HQne*s  DarsteL,  pp. 
102-107  :  cites  Fi^icher  Ge^scli.  des  deutschen  Handels. 

*  Spence's  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Laws,  &c.,  of  Modem  Europe,  pp.  54, 
828.  Salic  laws  in  Candani  Leges  Barbarorum.  During  the  later  Imperial  period  a 
clear  dii^tinction  was  recognized  between  predial  and  domestic  slaves;  the  conditioo 
of  the  former  (coloni,  inquilini,  adscriptitii,  or,  adscripti  glebte)  resembling,  in  many 
re!«pects,  that  of  the  more  modem  serfs  or  villeins.  See  Smith's  Diet  Antiq. :  PfW' 
dhim.  In  Novell.  162,  c.  8,  Justinian  gives  the  rale  by  which  the  children  of  an 
adscriptitia  shall  be  divided  when  the  famer  belongs  to  another  estate.  In  XovelL 
1.57,  tit«  40,  he  forbids  the  separation  of  families  of  such  predial  slaves.  See  Fletchei'i 
>tudies  on  Slavery,  p.  827.  In  the  history  of  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery,  the  fol- 
lowing laws  are  important.  Imp.  Leonis  Aug.  Nov.  Const.  88.  Ut  Imperatoris  servi 
d«*  rebus  snis  quo  modo  velint  statuere  possint.  C.  59.  Abrogatio  legis  qus  hominflm 
liberum  se  vendere  permittit. 

'  Heinecdua,  Jur.  Xat.  et  Gent.  L.  L  c.  1,  §  2,  n.     **  Poetea  mores  Germanorom 

roe  omnibua  gentibua  communes  facti  sont,  uti  recta  observarit  Grotins,  de  Jun 
et  P.  il  S  1,  2. 

*  Snares,  de  Legibui  etc.  L.  ii.  &  19.  "  Sic  enim  Jus  Gentium,  de  servitute  ci^- 
voram  in  hello  jnsto,  in  Eoclesia  mutatum  eat,  et  inter  Christianos  id  non  servatnr.* 

Grotios,  Lib.  iii  c  7,  §  9 :  **  Sed  et  Christiauis  in  universum  placuit,  hello  inter 
iptos  orto  oaptos  servos  non  fieri,  ita  ut  vendi  pojsint,  ad  operas  oigeri,  ct  alia  pati 
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nected  with  a  Btate  economy  fonnded  on  the  distribution  and 
tenure  of  landed  estate,  gradually  acquired  the  character  of  a 
constitution  of  the  particular  law  of  each  state  (jus  proprium,  or 
jus  civile  in  the  same  sense)  as  distinguished  from  a  foundation 
judicially  ascribed  to  the  law  of  nations :  and,  being  suscepti- 
ble of  great  variety  in  the  obligations  which  attached  to  it,  re- 
ceived the  legal  character  of  a  local  distinction  ^f  ranks,  or  of 
social  position,  in  the  institutions  of  nations  composed  of  indi- 
viduals of  various  race,  or  having  distinct  historical  origin,  but 
not  separated  by  any  strongly  marked  physical  distinctions/ 
The  subsequent  decay  of  that  servitude,  which  accompanied  the 
progress  of  Europe  in  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  needs 
not  to  be  here  particularly  considered.' 

§  163.  While  Christianity  may  be  truly  said  to  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  alter  the  law  of  naiAona^  contained  in  inter- 
national and  municipal  law,  by  abolishing  or  modifying  slaveiy 
as  between  Europeans,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  it  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  be  received,  it  also  modified  that  law  in 
introducing  a  new  basis  for  chattel  slavery.  At  an  early  period 
fA  the  present  era  difference  of  religious  belief  was  made  a 
ground  of  distinction  in  supporting  a  right  to  hold  slaves.    Jews 

owB  MTvomm  sunt :  atque  ita  hoc  saltern,  qoamqaam  ezigatim  est,  perfedt  revereartia 
ChriatiaiUD  legii.** 

Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  L  c.  9.  Vol.  iL  p.  81.  Vmnins :  Comm.  L.  u  tit  8. 
Gudelin  de  Jnre  Kovissimo,  L.  i.  c.  4,  {  10,  and  citations. 

'  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Hist  of  Normandy  and  England,  pp.  81,  82,  considers  the 
fistiiictiaiis  of  status  in  niedisval  times,  commonly  called  feudal,  as  being  historicallj 
derived  from  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  as  to  predial  slavery  in  Ganl  before 
tiia  Bnrgimdian  invasion,  see  Montesq.  Esprit  d.  Lois,  L.  30,  a  10. 

The  two  distinct  conditions  of  chattel  slave  and  of  predial  bondman  or  serf  must 
have  long  existed  together  in  Europe.  Down  to  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tniT,  slaves  of  the  northern,  and  then  barbarian  and  heathen,  nations  were  constantly 
•old  in  Grermany,  France,  &c.  HQne :  vol.  i ,  pp.  107,  1 13.  In  the  grants  of  Charle- 
magne (A.  D.  800)  **he  invariably  bestows  lands  with  all  the  inhabitants,  houses, 
■laves,  meadows,  moveables  and  immoveables."  In  the  time  of  his  immediate  sue- 
oasnn,  *'  a  frightful  traffic  is  tecretly  carried  on :  the  nobles,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
TfifHtig  no  acruple,  when  pressed,  to  sell  the  children  of  their  serfs."  Oxford  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  AJs  to  the  transition  from  personal  to  feudal  slaveiy  among  the  Ger- 
mans and  QoUis,  see  Mittermaier's  Privatrecht,  §§  47,  49.  Vinnius;  Lib.  I,  tit  a 
Bodin's  Bepublic,  B.  l,  c  9.  Predial  slavery  linger^  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  France 
mder  the  laws  of  ifotn-ssorte  in  1761.  (Lalaure ;  Voltaire;  Hallam's  Mid.  Ages,  o. 
fiL,  put  2.)  Predial  sArfdom  existed  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. See  Hugh  Miller^H  My  Schools  and  School-masters,  p.  803.  Wade's  Hist  of 
Middle  and  Working  Classes,  p.  10:  abolished  by  15  Geo.  3,  c.  28. 

'  Ward's  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  voL  l,  ch.  8,  refers  to  many  antiquaries  and  oritioa 
who  have  thoroughly  examined  this  subject 
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and  Pagans,  living  under  the  dominion  of  the  Christian  Empe- 
rors, being  forbidden  to  Iiold  Christians  in  chattel  bondage ;  and 
aftej'wards  the  Papal  church  prohibited  Jews  from  holding  eveii 
heathen  slaves.'  It  was  generally  assumed  among  ChristianN 
nations,  until  a  period  comparatively  recent,  that  their  supe- 
riority as  possessors  of  the  true  faith  gave  them  the  right  of  re^ 
ducing  iniidels  to  slavery  irrespectively  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
war;*  while  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  calling  themselves 
the  tnie  believers,  have  drawn  similar  conclusions  for  their  own^ 
use.  Tlie  practice  of  enslaving  their  prisoners  of  war  was  at 
first  mutual  between  Christian  and  Mohammedan  nations  as  to 
each  other,*  and  was  maintained  by  the  last  against  the  first  to 
a  late  period ;  and  may  be  in  theory  to  the  present  day.  The 
Barbary  powers  justified  their  piracies  against  Europeans  upon 
the  pretext  of  a  right  sanctioned  by  religion  and  ancient  inter- 
national usage ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  present 
century  tliat  they  were  finally  compelled  to  abandon  them  after 
reiterated  assertions  of  the  modern  international  law  by  Chris- 
tian powers.* 

§  164.  Both  Christians  and  Mohammedans  long  maintained 
the  right  to  enslave  heathens  and  barbarians.  Among  the  first 
tlie  act  was  ahnost  universally  supported,  if  the  extension  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  civilization  were  made  the  professed  motive.* 

'  Codex,  Lib.  i.,  tit.  x.  Decreo  of  Gregory  I.  anno  502,  that  slaTei  bought  hf 
Jews  should  be  ect  free  *  Corp.  Juriflb  Canonici ;  Decret  Pars.  i.  Pist.  ziii.  Foero 
Jnzgo,  Lib.  xii.,  c.  8,  §  12.  Fnero  Real,  Lib.  iv.  Blair,  p.  72.  Bishop  Englaiid*^ 
lOtli  letter,  Works,  toL  iii.,  p.  1.S2.  (ribbon :  vol  ii.,  p.  274.  Gudelin  :  de  Jure 
NovihS.  *^  Rursum,  quainvis  Jadffis  servos  habere  Christianos  non  licet,  adacriptitioa 
tameu  habere  permissnm  est,  e.  2,  tit,  Decret,  de  Judeeis,** 

*  Kven  in  Bulls  of  cxcommnnication  issued  by  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Church  pre- 
vious to  the  Reformation  it  was  common  to  declare  the  inhabitants  of  the  excommuni- 
cated districts  liable  to  be  enslaved.  See  Bull  of  Gregory  XL  against  Florpntinen, 
LS7G;  Julius  IL  against  Veiietinuj*,  150H  ;  Paul  IIL  against  Ileniy  VIII.,  1538.  See 
Fletcher :   Studies  on  Slavery,  pp.  866-368.     Bower :  vol.  vil,  pp.  879-447. 

'  JlQiie  :  vol  i ,  pp.  127,  r4H.  Calvin's  case,  7  Coke,  17 :  **  All  Infidels  are  in  law 
perpetui  ininiici,  perpetual  enemies  (for  the  law  presumes  not  that  they  will  be  con- 
verted, that  being  remota  potentia,  a  Remote  Possibility) ;  for  between  them,  as  with 
the  Devils  whose  subjects  they  be,  and  the  Christian  there  is  a  perpetual  hostility,  and 
can  be  no  peace ;  for  as  the  Apostle  tayr,  &c  And  the  Law  saith,  Judooo  Christift- 
nnm  nullum  sorviut  mnnicipium,  neftis  cnim  est,  &c,     Reqitter^  282." 

*  Sumner's  Orations  and  Speeche^  vol.  i.  Lecture  on  White  Slavery  in  the  Barhaiy 
States.     Hild.  Hist  U.  S.,  vol  v.,  p.  r*6]  ;  voL  vi.,  578. 

*  The  tenor  of  the  Papal  Bulls,  in  the  years  1430,  1438,  1454,  1458,  1484,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  Letters  to  Pro-Slnvory  Men,  p.  42,  (Boston,  1855,)  citing  Colonia 
AngUoaiis  ninstrate;  by  Wm.  BoUan,  Lend.,  1762,  Part  i.,  pp.  116-141,  if  <*eo  ap- 
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Blayery  had  existed  in  Africa  from  the  first  acquaintance  of 
Europeans  with  that  continent ;  *  but  negro  slavery,  in  connec- 
tion with  modem  European  *  law,  was  based  od  the  idea  above 
stated  as  part  of  the  law  of  nations  for  Christian  powers :  that 
18,  the  African  or  Indian  slave  was  held  by  the  European  mas- 
ter, as  merchandise,  by  a  principle  of  law  then  common  to  all 
Christian  nations,  without  reference  to  the  villenage  of  the  feu- 
dal system;  as  the  slave  of  the  Roman  master,  of  whatever 
race,  had  been  held  by  a  law  common  to  the  then  known  world. 
§  165.  At  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America,  the  laws  of  war  in  Europe  still  retained  traces  of 
ancient  harshness,  and  the  right  of  Christian  powers  to  enslave 
prisoners  in  war  with  heathen  and  infidel  nations,  was  almost 
universally  admitted.  In  wars  between  Europeans,  the  custom 
of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war  had  ceased,  and  the  claim  of  pri- 
vate property  in  the  captor,  giving  a  right  to  demand  ransom, 
which  had  existed  for  some  time  after  the  amelioration  of  the 
ancient  law  of  captivity,  was  almost  universally  abandoned/ 
But  the  slavery  of  captives  of  the  different  creeds  was  still  sup- 
ported by  Christians  and  Mohammedans  against  each  other. 

pvofriAte  the  kingdomt,  goods  and  poflsessioiis  of  all  iofidels  or  heathen  in  AlHoa,  or 
wlieraoever  found,  to  reduce  their  persons  to  perpetual  slaveiy,  or  to  destroy  them  from 
tiia  face  of  the  earth  ** — "  to  take  any  of  the  Gumeana  or  other  negroes,  by  force  or  by 
btfter."  Gregory  XVX  in  his  Bull  against  the  slave  trade  in  1840  (see  Bishop  Eng- 
land's WorioB,  vol  8,  p.  114)  cites  Bull  of  Pius  IL  in  1462  as  against  the  same  trade. 
Aooofding  to  the  BuU  of  Gregory  XVI.,  Paul  IIL,  1587,  Urban  VIII.,  1689,  Bene- 
ikt  XTV.,  1741,  and  Pius  VIL  opposed  the  slave  trade.  The  author  of  the  letters  re- 
ferred to  says  that  their  Bulls  were  not  against  the  trade  in  general,  or  not  against  the 
.Afriean  slave  trade.  , 

'  Banc.  Hist,  vol  i,  166.  Vol  ill,  408.  HOne's  Darstellunff,  vol  i.,  ch.  a  The 
Romans,  in  VirgQ*s  time,  had  negro  slaves ;  a  small  poem  entiUed  Aforetwn^  ascribed 
to  lum,  contains  a  description  of  a  negro  woman,  represented  as  being  the  only  domes- 
tfo  of  a  peasant)  *'  exigui  ctdtor  rusticus  agri,*  v.  81 : 

**  Interdmn  elamst  Gvbslen,  erst  unioa  onstos, 
Atn  genus,  tota  patruun  testante  flffora, 
Torts  eoQuun,  Isbroque  tamena,  et  fasca  oolorem ; 
Peetore  lata,  jaceni  mammis,  oompresBior  alvo, 
Gmribus  eziUs,  spatioaa  prodlga  pianta; 
Continais  rimis  calcanea  sciasa  rfgebanf* 

*  Mabkeldey's  Compendium  Tr.  Kanfmann,  p.  86,  note :  *'  In  like  manner  such  pre- 
cepli  [of  the  Rcnnan  lawl  are  inapplicable,  which  rest  upon  principles  that  have  never 
baen  acknowledged  in  Uermany,  or  the  objects  of  which  do  not  exist  here ;  e.  g.  the 
Imw  applicable  to  slavery. "  But  slavery  is  allowed  under  the  Prussian  Landreoht, 
Tib  IL,  tit  6,  §  196,  operating  as  private  international  law.  See  Article  by  the  late 
Mr.  VTheaton  in  Revue  Etrang.  et  Fran.,  tom.  viiL,  p.  846,  and  the  6th  6d.  of  his  Inter- 

L  Law,  Introd.  by  W.  B.  I^iwrence,  Esq.,  p.  cxxx. 

*  1  Kwf a  Ccoun.,  f.  14.    Bynkenhoek :  Quosst  Jur.  Pub.,  Lib.  L,  o.  8. 

11  ^ 
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Moore — ^the  Arabian  inhabitants  of  Africa,  were  still  held  as 
slaves  by  captivity,  in  Spain,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  probably 
many  Africans  of  negro  race  were  held  as  slaves  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  Moore,'  and  their  slavery  ascribed  to  the 
same  international  usage.  Domestic  slavery,  as  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  civil  society,  still  remained,  as  at  the  present  day, 
among  Mohammedan  nations,  and  the  negro  tribes  of  Africa ; 
in  which  country  it  is  believed  to  have  been  for  many  centuries 
the  condition  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants.'  It  is  prob* 
able  that  long  after  the  ancient  chattel  slavery  of  Europe  had 
been  replaced  by  the  serfdom  of  the  Middle  Ages,  negroes  had 
occasionally  been  brought  as  articles  of  commerce  to  Europe, 
and  retained  there  as  domestic  slaves.'  But  it  was  not  until  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, tliat  African  slaves,  in  any  considerable  number,  were 
made  an  article  of  commerce  in  Europe.  The  firet  recorded 
instance  of  the  importation  of  African  slaves  by  the  Portuguese 
from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  illustrates  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations  exhibited  at  that  time  in  the  international 
intercouree  of  Christian  nations  with  Mohammedans,  Moore,  and 
heatlien  negroes  of  Africa.  In  the  year  1440,  Antonio  Gonsalez, 
sent  out  by  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
attacked  a  party  of  wandering  Arabs  or  Moore,  and  carried  off 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  captives  to  Portugal,  where,  and  in  the 
Spanish  portion  of  the  peninsula,  thousands  of  the  subjects  of 
the  extinct  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain  were  already  enduring 
slavery,  as  the  consequence  of  their  defeat  by  tlie  Christian 
princes.  Three  of  these  captive  Moore,  at  the  command  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  on  their  promise  to  pay  ransom,  were  sent 
back  with  Gonsalez,  on  his  second  voyage  to  the  African  coast 
in  1442 ;  and  lie  received  from  their  kinsmen,  in  exchange  for 
his  prisonere,  a  ransom  consisting  of  gold  dust  and  ten  or  twelve 
negro  slaves,  as  ordinary  articles  of  merchandise.^    A  similar 

>  HQne,  to!  L,  pp.  12S,  180,  211. 

•  Hflne,  vol.  I.,  pp.  148—176. 

'  Bancroft,  toL  L,  p.  165.  HOne,  I.,  150—168.  Citing  Edrisins  and  Lao  Afti- 
oanuB,  that  accounts  of  a  regular  trade  in  negrro  slaves  exist  fVom  abont  ^e  jear  ^^SO. 
Uayiuirs  W.  I.,  torn.  4,  p.  48. 

*  Hune,  voL  I.,  p.  181.  1  Banc.,  166,  cites  Navarete,  Introdoccion  S.  XIX.,  (se* 
2  Presc  Ferd.  anid  Is.,  114,)  that  Spain  anticipated  Portugal  in  introducing  negroea 
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transaction  became  one  of  the  objects  of  succeeding  voyages. 
Moore  and  negroes  were  carried  away,  by  force,  by  the  Portu- 
gnese  adventurers,  nntil,  after  the  exploration  of  the  (^oast  had 
been  pnshed  as  far  south  as  the  richer  and  more  populous  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  it  was  found  safer  and  more  profitable  to 
procure  only  negroes,  by  purchase  from  the  native  slave  mer- 
chants. 

§  166.  This  traffic,  in  negroes  as  merchandise,  was  at  this  time 
recognized  as  legitimate  by  European  governments,  without  any 
direct  sanction  from  positive  legislation,  but  rested  on  the  gene- 
ral custom  among  nations,  known  both  in  municipal  and  inter- 
national private  law, — ^that  custom  which,  under  the  name  of 
*the  custom  of  merchants," — ^meaning  merchants  without  re- 
gard to  nationality,  was  recognized  in  the  English  courts  as  a 
role  of  law.  Property  in  heathen  negroes  bought  in  Africa, 
being  then  regarded  as  the  effect  of  natural  lawy  so  far  as  it  is 
known  in  jurisprodence,  or  as  an  illustration  of  the  distinction 
between  persons  and  things,  entering  into  all  law,  because 
founded  in  natural  reason.  The  trade  in  that  property  was  re- 
garded as  founded  on  existing  relations  between  legal  persons 
in  respect  to  things,  which  might,  like  any  other  branch  of  com- 
merce, be  regulated  by  statute,  without  a  previous  act  declaring 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  who  were  the  objects  of  those  rela- 
tions and  of  that  commerce.  Like  many  other  branches  of  com- 
merce at  that  period,  it  was  an  object  of  monopoly;  being  some- 
times granted  by  the  patent  of  the  monarch  to  companies  of 
discoverers,  commercial  adventurers,  and  colonists  trading  in 
and  between  those  regions  then  recently  made  known,  and  popu- 
larly designated  the  Eastern  and  "Western  Indies.  The  conver- 
sion of  infidels  being  always  proposed  as  a  prominent  object, 
and  declared  to  be  the  justifying  motive  for  the  forcible  en- 
slavement of  barbarians  and  heathens,  whenever  contemplated 
in  such  enterprises ;  *  if  not  also  for  the  acquisition  of  purchased 
slaves.  On  the  discovery  of  America,  the  same  reasons  which 
upheld  the  slavery  of  African  Moors  and  negroes  were  held  to 

into  Europe.   That  Seyfllian  merchants  imported  daves  from  Western  Africa, — ^Irvinjj^a 
Cdmnbns,  vol.  IL,  p.  851. 

'  1  UOne,  p.  804,  cites  Beneset,  p.  68. 
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apply  to  the  barbarian  inhabitants  called  Indians ;  and  property 
in  such  Indians  had  the  same  basis  in  the  law  qftuxtiane;  until 
a  distinction  was  made,  between  the  negro  and  Indian  racea,  by 
legislative  enactment  in  the  colonies  of  the  several  colonizing 
nations.'  Those  taking  effect  in  the  English  colonies  will  here- 
after be  more  particularly  referred  to. 

§  167.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  have  been  in  natural 
reason  for  slavery,  in  the  opiniop  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
the  Soman  legislators,  or  the  Asiatic  races,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been,  in  their  judgment,  any  arguments,  from  the 
same  source,  establishing  such  differences  between  mankind  that 
some  races  were  liable  to  that  chattel  condition,  and  others 
naturally  exempt.*  The  law  of  nations^  in  their  conception  of 
it,  regarded  all  men  as  equally  capable  of  becoming  property. 
The  modem  la/w  of  nations^  as  exhibited  in  the  practice  of  mod- 
em European  states,  must  be  considered  not  only  to  have  yaried 
from  the  ancient  rule,  in  asserting  a  right  of  dominion  in  Chris- 
tians over  infidels,  but  to  have  been  farther  modified,  since  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  during 
the  establishment  of  civilized  dominion  and  municipal  law  in 
America,  by  the  introduction  of  a  distinction  founded  on  race 
or  descent,  and  applied  according  to  physical  structure.  Tlie 
capacity  for  that  condition  of  loss  of  legal  personality,  or  the 
liability  to  become  property,  being,  since  that  period,  confined 
to  the  Indian  races  of  America,  and  African  Moors  and  negroea; 

'  1  Banc,  167, — that  natiyes  fsom  tlw  coast  of  America  were  kidnapped  bjda;v«i: 
cites  Peter  Martyr  d'Anghiera,  d.  viL,  &  1,  2.    Haklnyt,  y.  404,  405,  407. 

The  history  of  Ae  introduction  of  n^rroca  into  Spanish  America,  and  of  the  infln* 
ence  of  Las  Casas  in  efiecting  it  is  weU  known :  see  Inring's  History  of  Golumhoa. 
Robertson's  Hist  of  Am.,  and  Hist,  of  Charies  V.  1  Banc.,  ch.  5.  1  HQne's  Danlal- 
Innff,  ch.  8.     Herrera  is  the  original  authority  on  these  points 

*  In  his  speech,  7  March,  1860,  Mr.  Webster  said.  Works,  yoL  V.,  p.  829,~*"nM 
ingenious  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  found,  or  sought  to  find,  a  justification  for  it  exaci^ 
upon  the  grounds  which  haye  been  assumed  for  such  a  justification  in  this  coontrr : 
that  is,  a  natural  and  original  difierence  among  the  races  of  mankind,  and  the  in^ 
riority  of  the  black  or  colored  race  to  the  white.  The  Greeks  justified  tiieir  system  of 
alayerv  upon  that  idea  jpredsely.  They  held  the  AiVican  and  some  of  the  Asiatic  tribes 
to  be  mferior  to  the  white  race,*  &c  There  is  nothing  to  justify  this  assertion.  It 
appears  to  be  founded  on  the  assumption  that  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  fiipfiai 
were  identical  with  the  half-^civilized  nations  of  our  own  time.  The  Greeks  meant 
UtrlHiriatu  those  who  were  not  Greeks :  and  belieyed  a  Greek  captiye  to  be  a  lai 
daye  to  a  harhariam  captor. 
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in  otlier  words,  this  principlo  of  the  la/uo  cf  nations  became  ap- 
plied as  a  ItLW  personal  to  those  races/ 

§  168.  Slavery  of  Africans  or  Indians,  whenever  thus  sup- 
ported on  principles  of  ancient  authority,  modified  by  appli- 
cation to  persons  of  a  particular  race  under  the  existing  law  of 
nations*  would,  apparently,  have  continued  its  existence  in  the 
issue  of  those  persons,  by  a  principle  derived  from  the  same 
source,  that  is,  the  inheritable  character  of  slavery,  or  that  prin- 
ciple by  which,  the  personality  of  t}ie  parent  being  unrecognized 
by  the  law,  legal  personality  was  not  acquired  by  the  issue ; 
which  was  considered  only  as  the  natural  increase  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  equally  the  object  of  ownership.* 

But,  inasmuch  as  the  heathenism  of  the  enslaved  was  pre- 
supposed to  be  an  essential  circumstance  and  part  of  that  con- 
dition of  things  upon  which  the  law  of  nations^  as  then  received, 
recognized  the  chattel  condition  of  the  negro  or  Indian  bond- 
man, and  the  right  of  property  in  the  European  owner,  it  would 
be  a  natural  question  before  any  tribunal,  within  whose  juris- 
diction such  negro  or  Indian  might  afterwards  be  found,  whether 
after  his  baptism  or  presumed  conversion  there  was  any  rule, 
having  the  same  historical  existence,  that  is,  being  a  law  of 
naUonSj  which  would  still  support  that  condition  and  right  of 

'  It  is  this  personal  character  of  the  hiw  of  chattel  slayery  in  modem  times,  which 
rettnins  the  eflfect  (as  an  indication  of  the  historical  law  of  natioiu,')  of  that  otherwise 
general  attribntion  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  which,  by  certain  European  jurists 
of  the  17th  century,  herein  after  cited,  is  asserted  to  have  had  eflect  in  preventing  the 
faitemational  recoguition  of  slavery  in  most  European  countries  at  the  beginning  of  that 
oentory:  me  post,  ch.  VII.,  and  notes  fVom  Heineccius,  Christinasns,  &g.  The  period 
it  whu^  they  wrote  was  precisely  that  at  which  the  European  serfdom  had  acquired 
the  distinctive  character  of  an  institution  of  the  local  law(j.proprium)of  each  country, 
and  at  which  the  chattel  slaveiy  of  heathen  and  barbarian  negroes  and  Indians,  by  the 
law  &fmUiomtj  continuing  to  be  applied  to  them  as  a  personal  law,  was  becoming  more 
frequently  recognized  in  the  international  law  of  the  commercial  and  coloniung  nations 
of  Europe.  This  modification  of  the  law  of  nations,  at  this  period,  is  shown  by  Bodin, 
4»  Ren.,  [A.  D.  1&S8,]  B.  L,  ch.  5,  Knolles'  TransL,  London,  1606,  p.  32,—**  and  for 
diat  ttie  whole  world  is  full  of  slaves,  excepting  certain  countries  in  Europe,  (which 
since,  by  little  and  little,  receive  them),**  &c. ;  and  in  same  chapter — '*  and  although 
servitude,  in  these  latter  times,  was  left  off,  for  about  three  or  four  hundred  years,  yet 
It  is  now  again  approved  by  the  great  argument  and  consent  of  almost  all  nations." 

By  some  writers  on  the  subject  of  African  slavery,  and  even  by  some  judicial  tribu- 
nals, it  has  been  held  that  this  personal  character  of  the  law  of  slavery  is  authorita- 
tively determined  by  Revelation.  In  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Georgia  R.,  p.  582,  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  slavery  of  **  the  issue  of  Ham." — meaning  of  persons  of  African  or 
negro  race,  is  **  an  uutUuUan  of  ChrUtianityJ*  (Italicised  in  the  Report} 
'  See  amU,  f  58.  'See  ante,  §  154. 
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ownerehip.  The  question,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  not  one  of 
a  doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith  or  morals,  either  in  the  af^rehen- 
sion  of  the  Christian  church  or  of  an  indiyidual  clothed  with 
judicial  power,  but  simply  of  the  existence  of  a  rule  having  the 
same  historical  support  as  the  law  by  which  the  slavery  of  the 
negro  or  Indian  had  first  been  established ;  a  rule  having  such 
support,  by  the  use  and  practice  of  nations  in  their  municipal 
(internal)  and  international  law,  that  it  could  be  judicially  re- 
cognized and  received  as  an  indication  of  natural  reason.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  juridical  action  of  nations  which  have  had  joris- 
diction  over  negroes  and  Indians,  enslaved  while  heathens,  and 
afterwards  baptized  and  Christianized. 

It  would  depend,  also,  upon  the  juridical  action  of  differ- 
ent nations  in  respect  to  this  class  of  natural  persons,  whether 
any  other  or  new  principles,  having  a  like  personal  extent  as  to 
them,  should  have  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence  or 
the  law  of  naiiona.  If  generally,  wherever  Moors,  n^roes,  or 
Indians  were  under  the  legislative  (juridical)  power  of  Euro- 
peans, only  a  partial  recognition  should  be  made  of  rights  and 
privileges  which,  in  like  circumstances,  would  be  attributed  to 
whites,  or  men  of  the  European  race,  there  might  be  a  legal 
attribution  of  social  disability  or  inferiority,  having  a  juridical 
origin  similar  to  that  liability  to  chattel  slavery  which  formerly 
was  maintained  by  the  law  of  nations.  If  no  such  condition  of 
inferiority  should  become  established  by  the  general  practice 
of  nations,  the  law  of  nations  must  be  held  to  be  the  same  in 
respect  to  all  races  of  men  ;  so  that  in  every  jurisdiction,  irre- 
spectively of  local  customary  law  and  statutes  (jus  proprinm), 
a  person  of  one  of  those  races  would  be  the  subject  of  legal  re- 
lations in  the  same  manner  as  a  person  of  any  other  race. 

§  169.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  any  general  harmony 
of  practice  in  this  respect  among  civilized  nations,  at  any  par- 
ticular point  of  time  during  the  period  in  which  the  English 
colonies  were  founded  in  America,  or  at  any  period  since  the 
modem  extension  of  the  African  slave  trade.  The  slavery  of 
African  negroes  was  certainly  continued  after  their  conversion 
in  all  the  colonies  planted  by  the  different  European  nations. 
And  if  reference  is  made  to  the  practice  of  Mohammedan  states 
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in  analogoiiB  circomstancea,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever 
have  recognized  the  religion  of  persons  held  in  bondage  as 
determining  their  condition  in  respect  to  the  possession  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  or  considered  the  conversion  of  a  slave,  of  a  dif- 
ferent faith,  to  Islamism,  a  legal  cause  of  enfranchisement 
A  difference  of  creed  is  viewed  only  as  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  justify  the  original  act  of  enslavement.'  It  is  probable, 
however,  that,  with  them,  adherence  to  the  faith  causes  a  certain 
recognition  of  legal  personality  and  capacity  for  rights ;  *  and, 
from  the  intimate  connection  between  their  civil  and  religious 
codes,  that  it  would  be  unlawful  to  sell  such  converted  slave  to 
any  one  who  was  not  of  the  same  faith.  In  which  case  such 
slave  would  really  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  chattel,  or  an  object 
of  property,  in  the  same  degree  as  when  unconverted. 

The  slavery  of  Christianized  Moors  and  negroes  was  for  a 
time  maintained  in  some  parts  of  Europe ; '  though  it  is  uncer- 

'  It  if  commonly  thought,  that  hj  the  Mohammedan  law,  a  slave  of  another  creed 
18  emancipated  on  conversion  to  Islamism.  But  this  is  incorrect  Hedaya :  Hanul- 
toD'i  Translation,  Vol.  I.  p.  420 ;  on  manumission.  **  Ittak,  or  the  emancipation  of 
slmves,  is  recommended  by  the  prophet,  who  has  declared,  *  Whatever  Mussnlman  shall 
emancipate  a  slave,  (being  a  believer,)  God  will,  for  every  member  of  the  slave  so 
emancipated,  release  a  simUar  member  of  the  emancipated  from  hell-fire.* "  p.  484. 
'*  If  the  slave  of  an  infidel  nation,  becoming  a  convert  to  the  faith,  retire  into  the  Mna- 
•nlman  territory,  he  is  free ;  becaose,  when  the  slaves  fh>m  the  coimtries  aronnd  de- 
serted their  masters,  and  came  nnto,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  prophet,  he 
declared,  *  These  are  the  freedmen  of  God ; '  and  also,  because  the  slave,  at  the  time 
he  delivers  himself  np,  is  a  Mnssnlman,  and  bondage  is  not  established  in  a  Mussnl- 
man originally.**  And  see  Putnam's  Mag.,  1855,  June,  on  Slavery  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Mr.  Sumner,  Orations  and  Speeches,  12mo,  YoL  L  p.  292,  note,  says :  "  In 
point  of  fact,  freedom  generally  followed  conversion ;  but  I  do  not  find  any  injunction 
on  the  subject  in  the  Kdran.** 

'  Hamilton's  Hedaya,  Introd.,  p.  57.  "  The  law  in  many  instances  afibrds  them 
[slaves]  protection  against  injustice,  and  declares  them  to  be  *  claimants  of  right,'  "^ 
mod  Book  32  and  86  of  the  same— that  slaves  or  bondmen  of  various  conditions  are 

Eiixed  by  the  law.  Abid* — absolute  slaves,  and  Afokatibt — slaves  partially  emand- 
under  some  conditions  of  service  or  payment  Jiiazoont — slaves  licensed  to  trade 
are  slaves  transferable  and  others  not 
*  That  enslaved  heathens  and  Mohammedans  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  not  made 
free  on  becoming  Christianized ;  Gudelin,  de  Jure  Novissimo,  Lib.  I,  c  4,  7.  '*  Ao 
mo«  est  ibi  servos  scr\*os  permanere,  quamvis  religionem  Mahumetis  ejuraverint,  et 
Christiana  imbuantur.  Quod  absurdum  videri  non  debet,  cum  sententia  sit  approbate 
aervitutem  personarum  et  dominicam  potestatem  fegi  dlvinse  non  advorsari.  Vidaau 
Covar,  ad  retf.  peccatum^  p.  2,  §  11.  Verum  recens  est  Pii  Quinti  const! tutio  exstans  ad 
Petrum  Mathseum.  In  Suroma  Constitutionum  summorum  Pontificum  captives  fieri 
liberoa,  suscepto  sacro  baptismate,  qui  sub  tutelam  ciris  ciyuspiam  Romani  confugerint* 
Yinnins:  Comm.  Lib.  i.,  tit  8.  **  Ac  mos  est  (in  Lusitania  aliisque  Hispaniie  partibus) 
eo  quod  servum  esse  non  adversaretur  legi  DivinsB.  And  Bodin ;  Repub.  KnoUei^  Trana. 
pp.  41,  42.  Bishop  England's  tenth  letter  ;^Works,  vol.  8,  p.  152.  Irving's  Hist  of 
Columbus,  B.  ziv.,  c.  8 ; — *'It  was  permitted  to  cany  to  the  colony  [Hiq>aniola,  A.  D. 
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tain  whether  they  were  regarded  as  chattel  slaves,  or  as  l^;al 
persons  held  to  services,  as  were  the  feudal  serfs  of  the  same 
countries.  In  other  European  states,  the  slavery  of  Moors, 
negroes,  and  Indians  was  never  actually  recognized.  And 
finally,  at  some  period  in  the  18th  century,  no  distinction  was 
recognized  in  Europe  between  persons  of  different  races  being 
domiciled  or  permanent  inhabitants^  in  respect*  to  the  enjoyment 
of  personal  liberty.  The  slavery  of  Christianized  negroes 
brought  over  from  slaveholding  jurisdictions  and  regarded  as 
aliens,  was  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  supported  in  some ' 
instances  and  in  others  disallowed.^ 

§  170.  But  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether^ 
at  any  particular  period,  some  one  rule  or  principle  has  been 
maintained  by  a  certain  number  or  class  of  nations,  it  may  be 
easier  to  discover  whether,  in  the  jurisprudence  of  any  one 
nation,  a  i*ecognized  legal  eifect  has  been  judicially  ascribed  to 
a  rule  supposed  to  prevail  among  all  nations,  or  to  a  principle 
of  local  origin. 

A  legal  effect  must  be  produced  by  the  application  of  either 
municipal  (internal)  or  international  law.  In  examining  the 
municipal  (internal)  law  of  any  one  state  with  reference  to  the 
present  subject  of  inquiry,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  though  such 
converted  slaves  may  not  have  been  set  at  liberty,  enfranchised, 
or  put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  subjects  of  such  do- 
minion in  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty,  yet  if 
their  condition  was  recognized  as  an  incident  of  a  relation 
between  legal  persons,  consisting  of  correlative  rights  and  obli- 
gations, (like  that  of  the  feudal  serf,  or  of  the  Mohammedan 
slave  in  Mohammedan  countries,  according  to  the  view  al)Ove 
taken  of  his  condition,)  that  condition  of  bondage  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  nation,  or  of  any  other, 
as  the  effect  of  a  law  of  nations — ^universal  jurisprudence,  or  of 
natural  reason  as  shown  by  tliat  law.    Because,  as  has  been 

1501]  negro  slaves  born  among  Christaans;  (cites  Herrera,  Hist  Ind  decad.  1,  Lib.  tr., 
c.  12)  that  is  to  saj,  slaves  bom  in  Seville  and  other  parts  of  Spain,  the  children  and 
descendants  of  natives  brought  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  where  such  traffio  had 
for  some  time  been  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese." 

'  The  autliorities  showing  this  will  be  presented  in  a  chapter  treating  of  the  pri- 
vate international  law  in  connection  with  slavery  during  the  colonial  period. 
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hown  in  §  112,  it  is  chattel  slavery  alone  that  can  be  the  same 
taius  in  different  countries,  and  the  servile  condition  of  a  legal 
lerson  varies  in  different  countries,  according  to  the  nature  of 
he  correlative  rights  and  obligations,  in  respect  to  other  persons, 
md  in  respect  to  things,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  master 
Old  bondman.  The  condition  of  such  person,  in  whatever  obli- 
gations it  might  consist,  would  indeed  have  been  regarded  as 
igreeable  to  natural  reason  in  the  view  of  all  tribimals  acting 
mder  the  state  establishing  that  condition  ;  because  all  the  laws 
>f  a  state  are  promulgated  as  jural  laws,  and  received  in  its 
)wn  jurisdiction  as  consistent  with  natural  reason.  But  it  would 
10  longer  have  been  taken  to  be  a  condition  proved  to  be  jural 
rem  the  general  reasoning  of  mankind. 

And  if,  in  any  countries  wherein  negroes  or  Indians  were 
legally  held  as  slaves,  notwithstanding  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
janity,  such  slavery  had  been  specially  supported  by  positive 
legislation,  it  would  therein  be  more  doubtful  whether  that  con- 
tinued slavery  could  have  been,  in  such  countries,  judicially 
ittributed  to  universal  jurisprudence. 

But  according  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  the 
dementary  examination  of  the  subject,  given  in  the  second 
shapter,  a  doctrine  of  tliis  character  is  properly  distinguishable 
jnly  in  the  judicial  application  of  private  international  law.* 

The  slavery  of  Christanized  negroes,  Moors,  or  Indians  might 
bave  been  continued  in  one  or  more  countries  of  which  they 
irere  domiciled  inhabitants,  and  it  may  not  be  easy  to  discrimi- 
nate whether  it  was  therein  judicially  attributed  to  a  principle 
rf  universal  jurisprudence,  or  to  some  law  of  national  origin 
[statute  or  local  custom),  being  a  jus  proprium  as  distinguished 
from  a  jus  gentium.  But  where  the  question  may  have  occurred 
under  the  private  international  law,  as  where  a  Christianized 
negro,  &c.,  had  been  brought  into  the  forum  of  jurisdiction 
fix)m  some  foreign  country,  wherein  he  had  been  (it  was  ad- 
mitted) lawfully  held  in  slavery,  and  the  question  was  of  the 
oorUintiance '  of  that  condition,  it  would  become  necessary  for 
the  tribunal  to  decide  whether  it  was  supported  in  the  forum  by 
force  of  the  law  of  nations^  or  whether  its  continuance  would 

'  See  ante,  §g  94,  101.  *  See  onto,  §  6S. 
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depend  on  statnte  and  local  precedent,  including  the  so-called 
rule  of  comity^  the  nature  and  limits  of  which  have  also  been 
examined  in  the  second  chapter.* 

§  171.  It  seems  probable  that,  in  the  first  instances  of  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  legal  condition  of  a  Christianized  Moor,  negro, 
or  Indian,  judicial  tribunals  would  have  referred  to  the  former 
legislative  (juridical)  action  of  European  states  in  reference  to 
the  slavery  of  whites,  or  persons  bom  in  Europe.  For,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  slavery  of  infidels  and  heathen  pegroes  and 
Indians  was  of  the  same  origin ;  that  is,  was  ascribed  to  princi- 
ples traceable  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence  as  part  of  the  cus- 
tomary law  of  the  civilized  world.  In  tracing  the  decay  of  that 
chattel  slavery  which,  without  any  distinction  of  race  or  physi- 
cal structure,  had  been  an  element  of  civil  society  under  tbe 
Koman  Empire,  it  was  shown,  that  though  the  civil  power  did 
not  immediately  determine  the  legal  rights  and  obligations  of 
natural  persons  according  to  religious  belief,  and  though  as  a 
general  rule,  the  slave  did  not  obtain  personal  liberty,  yet  the 
distinct  attribution  of  legal  personality  and  capacity  for  rights, 
while  yet  in  a  servile  condition,  became  universal ;  while  at  the 
same  time  that  condition  became  judicially  attributable  to  the 
law  of  some  one  state  only,  or  to  some  jus  proprium,  and  was 
no  longer  a  status  equally  recognized  in  municipal  (internal) 
and  in  international  law.*  By  reverting  thus  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trines of  European  jurisprudence  it  might  perhaps  have  been 
held,  and  consistently  with  the  limits  of  the  judicial  function, 
not,  indeed,  that  the  baptized  or  converted  slave  acquired  free- 
dom, but  that  his  condition  of  servitude  was  referable  only  to 
the  juridical  action  of  some  one  state ;  and  that,  if  lawful  in  the 
place  of  his  domicil,  it  could  no  longer  be  internationally 
recognized  as  if  still  attributed  to  the  law  of  nations. 

§  172.  From  this  it  appears  that,  admitting  that  the  slavery  of 
Africans,  Moors  and  Indians  could  not  be  supported  in  England 
or  the  colonics  under  the  law  of  villenage,'  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion which  might  be  differently  answered  at  different  periods  be- 
tween the  first  planting  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  and 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  whether  the  law  of  nations,  en- 

>  See  oitfe,  §§  110,  118, 114.        •  See  ante,  §§  160-162.        *  See  «ite  f  141. 
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tering  into  the  common  law  of  England  as  a  judicially  received 
indication  of  natural  reason,  could  be  held  to  support  the  slavery 
of  Christianized  Moors,  negroes  or  Indians,  considered  either  as 
a  chattel  condition  or  as  a  relation  between  legal  persons. 

§  173.  While  the  general  principle  is  fully  relied  on,  that  the 
ordinary  juridical  usage  of  other  nations  is  properly  referred  to  by 
the  tribunals  of  any  one  state  or  nation,  administering  private 
law  as  the  will  of  the  state,  it  is  always  at  the  same  time  re- 
membered .  that  each  nation  or  political  possessor  of  sovereign 
power  is,  in  its  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  natural  reason, 
entirely  independent  of  the  opinion  of  other  similar  states  or 
persons.  And,  besides,  such  is  the  development  of  the  law  of 
nations^  that,  as  has  in  this  chapter  been  illustrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Boman  law,  and  as  has  been  explained  in  the  second 
chapter,  the  law  of  nations  must,  in  any  state  wherein  laws 
have  long  been  administered,  be  supposed  to  have  been  already 
applied  as  part  of  the  customary  law  of  that  state.*  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  the  jurists  or  the  judicial  oflScers  of  such  a 
state  as  deriving  a  rule  of  action  simply  from  the  practice  of 
foreign  states,  and  without  making  a  juristical  reference  to  some 
get  of  legislation,  or  precedent  of  local  authority,  indicating 
the  fact  that  such  law  of  nations  is  already  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  Especially,  since  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  law  of  nations  is  mutable ; '  that  it  changes  by  the  sev- 
eral action  of  different,  nations,  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  historical  jurist,  and  of  the  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  rather  to  look  for  a  part  of  their  national  com- 
mon-law as  being  the  state's  conception  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence, than  to  determine  what  is  the  doctrine,  on  any  one  point, 
most  commonly  received  by  certain  nations  whom  the  state  has 
recognized  as  juridical  guides. 

§  174.  Each  sovereign  state  or  nation  is  in  like  manner  inde- 
pendent of  every  earthly  power  in  the  acceptation  and  enforce- 
ment of  any  rule  which  may  be  attributed  to  Christianity. 
Though  some  principles  juridically  applied  by  European  nations 
may  be  attributed  to,  or  have  been  historically  derived  from, 

'  AnU  §g  94-97.  *  Ante  §  89. 
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the  Christian  code  of  morals,  their  legal  authority  mnst  depend 
upon  their  adoption  by  each  several  state  or  nation  as  a  rule  of 
action,  and  is  not  simply  asserted  by  its  judicial  tribunals  on  « 
their  own  recognition  or  perception  of  that  religion.  Though  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common  law 
of  England,*  yet,  what  rules  of  moral  conduct  are  to  be  taken 
to  have  the  effect  of  law  can,  by  a  tribunal  be  ascertained  only 
according  to  some  known  judicial  criterion.  It  is  not  what  the 
judge  shall  consider  a  requirement  of  Christianity,  nor  even 
what  some  church  may  promulgate  as  a  Christian  rule  of  duty, 
but  only  what  the  state  may  have  acknowledged  for  such.  The 
maxim,  that  Christianity  forms  part  of  the  common  law,  is  now 
(that  is,  at  a  period  when  the  law  of  England  has  so  long  ex- 
isted as  a  customary  law)  of  little  or  no  juridical  force.  Indeed 
when,  at  any  period  of  the  Cliristian  era,  Christianity  is  judi- 
cially referred  to  as  an  indication  of  the  rules  of  natural  reason 
which  may  be  enforced  as  law,  on  a  presumption  that  it  is  the 
will  of  the  state  to  make  it  a  coercive  rule  of  action,  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  law  of  nations  of  that  period :  that  is, 
from  those  principles  which  all  Christian  nations  (gentes  mora- 
tiores)*  have  agreed  in  sustaining  with  the  force  of  positive  law. 
Otherwise  it  must  be  identified  with  the  conscience  of  the  tri- 
bunal, or  the  exposition  of  some  church  or  body  of  Christians.' 
§  175.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  principles,  affecting 
the  freedom  of  natural  persons,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state  were  attributable  to  Christianity,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  if  that  supreme  power  gave  effect  in 
one  part  of  its  dominions  to  any  one  coercive  rule,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  doctrine,  it  should  make  a  contrary  rule  to  be 

'  Mnton  in  his  Defensio  pro  Popnio  Anglicano,  p.  103,  sajs  that  '*  bj  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  our  law,  which  I  have  formerij 
mentioned,  bj  which  nothing  is  to  be  accounted  a  law  that  is  contrary  to  the  laws  or 
God,  or  Reason."  The  so-called  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  are  probablj  only  a  tra- 
ditionary view  of  the  common  law  <^  his  time  ;  see  Hale's  Hist,  of  Com.  L.,  by  Rem- 
mington,  p.  5,  n.  B.  Noy's  Maxims,  10, — **Four  lessons  to  be  observed  where  con- 
trary laws  come  in  question.  1.  The  inferior  law  must  give  place  to  the  superior.  2. 
The  law  general  must  yield  to  the  law  special  8.  Man's  laws  to  God's  laws.  4.  An 
old  law  to  a  new  law."  The  recognition  of  the  law  of  God  as  supreme  is  made  in  eveiy 
mtem  of  law.  But  if  the  state  is  the  expositor  ? — see  ante  §§  14-16.  The  legality  of 
slavery  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest  has  been  noted  atUt  §  143,  and  the 
doctrine  of  NmI  v.  Farmer,  §  167,  n. 

*  Ante  pi  88,  note.  *  AfUe  §  101  and  note. 
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law  in  another  part.  It  does  not  follow  that,  if  the  supreme 
legislative  power  in  the  British  Empire  sanctioned  slavery  in 
one  part  of  its  dominions,  it  conld  not,  or  did  not,  prohibit  it  in 
another.  But  it  mnst  be  presumed  that,  if  it  was  sustained  in 
any  one  part,  it  conld  not  be  judicially  considered  illegal  in  the 
other,  on  the  ground  of  being  contrary  to  the  view  of  Christian 
morality  sustained  by  the  state.  If  Christianity  is  to  be  held 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  a  sanction  given  to  the 
slavery  of  Africans  or  negroes,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is  a 
proof  that  the  state  did  not  at  that  time  regard  anch  slavery  as 
contrary  to  Christianity,  or  as  being  for  that  reason  forbidden 
by  the  common  law.* 

The  question  in  this  point  of  *view  is,  not  so  much  whether 
chattel  slavery  was  maintainable  under  the  local  customary  law 
of  England ;  or  whether  it  was  maintained  by  statute  law,  either 
in  England  or  in  the  colonies,  or  in  both :  but  whether  it  was 
recognized  at  all,  and  held  to  be  any  where  consistent  with  the 
moral  code  of  a  Christian  nation. 

§  176.  The  recognition  of  principles  having  the  character 
of  universal  jurisprudence  or  a  law  of  nations^  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  second  chapter,  is  most  distinctly  made  in  the 
judicial  enunciation  of  private  international  law  :  that  is,  where 
the  customary  or  unwritten  law  of  the  country  is  applied  to  de- 
iermine  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  in  those 
interests  and  actions  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  single 
states,*  or  where  persons  are  recognized  as  sustaining  rights 
and  obligations  in  relations  which  have  become  existent  under 
the  jtlridical  and  legislative  power  of  some  foreign  state.* 

The  English  judicial  decisions  which  have  this  international 
bearing,  in  connection  with  African  slavery,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

But  the  recognition  by  the  state  of  a  principle,  as  part  of 

'  Mr.  Hfldreth,  (Hist  U.  S.  vol.  2,  p.  427,)  commentiiig  on  juristical  opinions  in 
EngUuid,  1729-1750,  respecting  the  maintenance  of  slaveiy  in  England,  sajs,  **to 
SToid  orertorning  slaveiy  in  the  colonies,  it  was  absolutely  neoessaiy  to  uphold  it  in 
England."  This  is  not  correct:  though,  if  slaveiy  had  been  repudiated  in  England  on 
fine  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  Christianity,  or  the  law  of  Qod,  it  would  ha%'e  been 
iMcessaiy  to  infer  that  it  was  illegal  in  the  colonies ;  that  iBt  if  the  law  of  Englemd  and 
efts  law  oftk6  eohny  procttdedfrom  the  mmepolitieal  eouree* 
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the  law  of  nations^  niay  be  shown  from  statutory  enactments. 
And  since  the  meaning  of  language  is  a  thing  of  custom,  and 
known  by  reference  to  existing  facts,  the  words  of  a  statute  may 
indicate  the  law  of  nations^  on  some  point,  as  received  by  the 
state.  Especially  is  this  true  of  legislation  in  reference  to  mat- 
ters of  private  international  law,  or  matters  which  imply  a 
recognition  of  other  jurisdictions  and  sources  of  law.  And  dus 
applies  both  to  the  action  of  the  legislative  and  tlie  judicial 
source  of  law.  The  use  of  terms  having  a  definite  meaning  in 
the  usage  and  practice  of  merchants,  which  is  a  particular 
branch  of  the  private  international  law,*  may  be  equal  to  a  recog- 
nition of  that  usage  and  practice  as  universally  allowed,  or  as  a 
law  of  nations^  especially  when  the  statutes  are  intended  to 
operate  on  the  intercourse  of  persons  subject  to  different  politi- 
cal sovereigns.  Wlien  a  statute  of  1697,  8,  9,  and  10,  Wm.  3, 
c.  26,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  settle  the  trade  to  Africa,"  com- 
mences— "  Whereas  the  trade  to  Africa  is  highly  beneficial  and 
advantageous  to  this  kingdom,  and  to  the  plantations  and  colo- 
nies thereunto  befonging," — the  nature  of  that  "  trade ''  must 
be  explained  from  the  previous  history  of  commerce,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  "  custom  of  merchants  "  at  that  time.  And 
when  in  the  statute  "  negroes  "  are  spoken  of  as  the  objects  of 
that  trade,  the  extent  of  the  term  negroes  and  the  legal  nature 
of  their  condition,  then  spoken  of  as  objects  of  a  commercial 
enterprise,  must  be  explained  by  tlie  l<trW  of  nations  then  ac- 
knowledged in  mercantile  affairs.  And  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that,  before  this  act  should  make  slavery  lawful  under  British 
jurisdiction,  provision  must  have  been  made  by  statute,  placing 
the  "  negroes  "  in  the  condition  of  chattels  or  of  persons  under 
involuntary  servitude.  A  historian  must  describe  such  an  act 
as  a  law  declaring  the  slave  trade  highly  beneficial  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  kingdom  and  its  colonies.* 

'  That  the  law  merthani  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  common  law  of  En^and,  ne 
Co.  Litt,  8  Inst,  c  80. 

*  See  8  Banc,  p.  414  ;  and  compare  Ljsander  Spooner,  on  the  Unconstitntionali^ 
ofSIayery,  p.  25.  It  maybe  admitted  that,  when  the  **  trade  to  Africa"  was  fint 
menti<>ned  in  English  public  Acts,  no  reference  was  had  to  slaves  as  articles  of  that 
trade.  The  associatioa  of  the  slave  trade  with  that  branch  of  English  commerce  was 
gradnallj  formed  between  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  1662,  when  Charles  IL  incor- 
pomted  a  third  African,  or  Guinea,  company  which  undertook  to  supply  the  BritiJi 
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Treaties  are  as  mnch  juridical  acts  on  the  part  of  the  state  or 
Boyereign  as  are  ordinary  statutes;  though  the  objects  im- 
mediately contemplated  may  be  beyond  the  realm.  They  may 
create  rights  and  obligations  which  the  national  courts  will  en- 
force. The  twelfth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  July  13, 
1713,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  granted  "  to  her  Brit- 
tanic  Majesty  and  to  the  company  of  her  subjects  established 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  the  subjects  of  Spain  as  all  others  being 
excluded,  the  contract  for  introducing  negroes  into  the  several 
parts  of  the  dominions  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  in  America  (com- 
monly called  El  Pacto  del  Assiento  de  Negros),  for  the  space 
of  thirty  years."  And  the  same  section  grants  the  occupancy 
of  lands  near  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  ''  suitable  for  maintaining  the 
servants  of  the  said  company  and  their  negroes  (m'gritas),  and 
for  safely  keeping  them,  the  said  negroe^,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sold."* 

An  Act,  1749-1750,  23  Geo.  2,  c.  31,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for 
extending  and  improving  the  trade  to  Africa,"  which  begins, 
"  Whereas  the  trade  to  Africa  is  very  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain,  and  necessary  for  supplying  the  plantations  and  colo- 
nies, thereunto  belonging,  with  a  sufficient  nimiber  of  negroes 
at  reasonable  rates,"  &c.,  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  negro 
slaves  brought  or  "  supplied,"  were  to  be  sold  at  reasonable 
rates."  The  sale  and  disposal  of  negroes  as  articles  of  merchan- 
dise is  also  referred  to  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  trade  in  sec. 
20  of  the  Act  of  1697,  wherein  "  governors,  deputy-governors, 
and  judges  are  forbidden  under  penalty  to  act  as  a  factor  or 
fiwtors,  agent  or  agents,  for  tie  said  company,  or  any  other  per- 
son or  persons,  for  the  sale  or  disposal  of  any  negroes."  And 
the  lawfulness  of  chattel  slavery,  of  negroes  bought  as  articles 
of  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  not  the  less  contem- 
plated, by  the  Act  of  1749-50,  because  in  the  twenty-ninth 
section  it  is  enacted — "  that  no  commander  or  master  of  any 

Weft  lilies  with  8,000  negroes  annually.  See  1  Hiine,  p.  297 — 311.  2  Andenon  • 
HiM.  Com.,  p.  627. 

'  Dnmont*8  Corps  Diplomatique,  Tom.  vili.,  p.  895,  and  Wheaton*s  L.  of  Nations, 
p.  586 ;  refers  Duroont,  Tom.  viii.,  2  me.  partie,  p.  844. 

*  '*  ^Slieu  [about  1750]  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Royal  African  Company  ex- 
pired, the  English  government  undertook  to  mamtain,  at  their  own  expense,  the  forts 
and  factories  on  the  African  coast,  and  the  trade  was  thrown  open.**    2  Hild.  427. 
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ship  trading  to  Africa,  shall  by  fraud,  force,  or  violence,  or  by 
any  other  indirect  practice  whatsoever,  take  on  board,  or  cany 
away  from  the  coast  of  Africa  any  negro  or  native  of  said  coun- 
try, or  commit,  or  suffer  to  be  committed,  any  violence  on  the 
natives  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  trade ; "  and  a  forfeiture  for 
such  action  is  declared.  For  though,  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  intercourse  of  Europeans,  the  English  included,  with  the 
African  tribes,  negroes  were  kidnapped  or  piratically  seized  by 
force,  and  the  practice  had  perhaps  at  first  been  considered 
lawful  by  the  law  ofnoitions^  the  common  opinion  of  Europeans, 
long  before  the  date  of  this  statute,  had  been  changed,  and  a 
distinction  made  between  the  legal  slavery  of  negroes  bought 
on  the  coast  from  African  slave-merchants,  and  the  condition  of 
such  stolen  captives.* 

§  177.  From  the  sanctioning  a  trade  in  negroes,  as  articles 
of  merchandise,  under  the  British  flag,  without  limiting  the 
trade  to  any  part  of  the  imperial  dominions,  it  would  be  a  just 
inference  that  the  possession  of  such  property  would  be  lawful 
in  Englanil.  The  entry  of  such  property  into  England  is  con- 
templated in  the  first  of  the  above  acts,  sec.  7,  where  tlie  duties 
are  specified  '^  which  shall  be  paid  at  the  place  of  importation 
upon  all  goods  and  merchandise  (negroes  excepted)  imported  in 
(into)  England,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  or  colonies  in 
America  from  the  coast  of  Africa ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  that  all  goods 
and  merchandise  (negroes  excepted)  that  shall  be  laden  or  put 
on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Mount,  and  shall  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land, or  into  any  of  his  majesty's  plantations  or  colonies  afore- 
said, shall  answer  and  pay  the  duties  aforesaid,"  &c. 

'  Wbeaton :  Internat.  L.,  p.  24,  and  Law  of  Nations,  p.  85,  cites  Soto  de  Jostitia 
et  Jare  (A.  D.  156S),  Lib.  It.,  Qacst.  it,  art  2 :  **  If  the  report  which  has  latelj  pre- 
vailed be  true,  that  Portuguese  traders  entice  the  wretched  natives  cS  Africa  to  the 
coast  by  amusements  and  presents  and  extrf  species  of  seduction  and  fraud,  and  com- 
pel them  to  embark  on  their  ships  as  slaves,  neither  those  who  have  taken  them,  nor 
those  who  buy  them  from  the  takers,  nor  those  who  poaseu,  can  have  safe  oonsoienoes, 
until  they  manumit  these  slaves,  however  unable  they  may  be  to  pay  ransom.*  This 
is  indeed  only  the  opinion  of  a  private  man, — his  moral  judgment  of  what  is  right ; 
but  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been  cited  by  jurists  gives  it  the  character  m  an 
•xpooent  of  the  juridical  intention  of  European  states^ 

For  otlier  illustrations  of  this  distinction,  see  1  HQne,  p.  300,  cites  Asthley*s  CoUao- 
tfon,  I,  100.  /VmC,  ch.  YI.,  Massachosetts,  1645.  8  Har.  &  McHen.  R.,  501,  and 
Wlwekf^s  Law  of  Skveiy,  p.  II. 
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§  178.  When  any  natnral  penon  had  been  brought  within 
some  European  territorial  jurisdiction,  as  a  slave,  it  would  be  a 
question, — what  was  the  nature  of  the  right  claimed  in  respect 
to  him,  and  what  persons  could  be  held  as  slaves, — ^whether 
heathen  Africans,  Moors,  or  Indians  only,  or  any  other  and 
what  races  of  men  t  The  question  might  be  raised,  whether 
the  property  was  still  in  the  person  of  the  negro,  &c.,  or  in  the 
right  to  his  service  t  The  question  would  be  of  the  nature, 
operation,  and  personal  extent  of  that  law  of  natians  under 
which  he  had  been  introduced  into  the  jurisdiction.  K  his 
slavery  were  sustained  by  that  law  while  a  heathen,  it  would 
then  be  a  question  whether,  after  conversion,  or  baptism,  his 
condition  was  determined  by  that  law,  either  to  be  that  of  a 
chattel  or  of  a  bondsman.  And  if  no  principle  of  the  law  of 
natiansj  as  then  received,  determined  his  condition,  it  would  be 
then  a  question  whether  any  law  judicially  known  as  one  of 
national  origin  (jus  proprium,  §  152)  subjected  him  to  the  con- 
dition of  servitude. 

§  179.  The  recognition  of  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nationSj 
under  the  juridical  power  of  some  one  state  or  nation,  is  made 
in  the  application  of  either  municipal  (internal)  or  international 
private  law ;  according  to  the  character  of  the  persons  whose 
relations  are  to  be  determined ;  that  is,  accordiug  as  they  are 
regarded  simply  as  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  existence  of  other  jurisdictions,  or  as 
persons  anteriorly  subject  to  the  juridical  power  of  some  other 
state. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  only  natural  persons  who  could  be 
property,  or  could  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude,  by  the 
operation  of  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  law  of  nations — were 
negroes,  Moors,  or  Indians,  and  that  there  were  none  such  in 
England,  before  the  modem  extension  of  the  African  slave  trade 
during  the  period  in  which  ^e  colonies  were  planted  in  Amer- 
ica,"— the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  slavery  of  a  person  of 
that  description,  under  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  law  of 

'  Barrington  on  Statutes,  time  of  1  Rich.  IL, — a  chapter  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  Tillcnage,  as  well  as  chattel  slavery— cites  HakloTt,  that  in  the  year  1558,  fonr 
mod  twen^  ayoea  ware  broogfat  into  England  from  the  coast  of  Afrioa. 
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England,  would  be,  in  the  first  instance,  a  question  of  the  pri- 
vate international  law — the  law  determining  the  relations  of 
persons  entering  the  country  as  alien  to  its  jurisdiction.  For, 
whether  tlie  negro,  Moor,  or  Indian  were  brought  into  the  realm 
by  an  alien  or  by  a  domiciled  owner,  the  claim  of  that  owner 
would  be  a  question  of  that  character,  either  by  the  recog- 
nition of  the  alien  character  of  the  slave,  or  by  the  assertion  of 
the  legal  continuance  of  a  former  status  or  condition  resulting 
from  anterior  subjection  to  the  law  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction ;  * 
presenting  a  question  of  the  so-called  ''conflict  of  laws,"  and 
tlie  eifect  of  comity  as  a  rule  to  guide  judicial  tribunals.  But 
since  a  natural  person  who  had  been  a  slave  in  a  foreign  juris- 
diction could  have  no  proper  domicil,  distinct  from  that  of  his 
master  or  owner,  or  would  have  a  domicil  only  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  owner,  the  question  of  the  condition  of  such  a 
person  in  England  would  belong  to  the  international  law,  or  to 
the  municipal  (internal)  law,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
owner,  either  to  remove  him  to  the  foreign  jurisdiction  in  which 
he  had  been  held  in  slavery,  or  to  maintain  his  custody  and 
control,  in  England,  as  the  right  of  a  domiciled  inhabitant.* 

The  question,  as  presented  under  the  first  alternative,  will 
be  considered  in  another  chapter.  But  in  the  other  case,  where 
the  question  would  be  of  the  continued  servitude  of  such  negro. 
Moor,  or  Indian,  under  the  local  or  territorial  law  of  England, 
(if  his  status  or  condition  was  to  be  determined  independently 
of  any  statute,  that  is,  by  the  customary  or  common  law  alone,) 
it  would  still  be  necessary  to  determine — ^whether  the  law  qf 
nations^  historically  known,  was  to  be  applied  as  part  of  that 
common  law,  acting  as  a  personal  law  on  the  condition  of  a 
certain  class  of  natural  persons;' — whether  that  law  continued 
the  same ;  and  whctlier  it  was  prevented  from  having  any  force 
by  reason  of  the  extent  of  rules  of  local  or  national  origin  (jus 
proprium)  having  contrary  effect  upon  the  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  of  private  persons.^ 

§  180.  The  question  of  the  possible  existence  of  involuntary 
servitude  under  the  law  of  England,  seems  to  have  been  from 

>  See  oNte,  §  68,  the  note,  eaa  8  69.  *  Comp.  onfe,  §  181. 

•SeeoNM^flll.  « See  fluff,  1 144. 
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time  to  time  a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  during  the  period  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  year  1640,  when  the  impeachment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Star-chamber  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  be- 
half of  John  lilbume,  went  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  "  it  was 
urged  by  those  that  managed  the  same,  that  in  the  eleventh  of 
Elizabeth  one  Cartwright  brought  a  slave  from  Bussia,  and 
would  scourge  him,  for  which  he  was  questioned ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  England  was  too  pure  an  air  for  slaves  to  breathe 
in.''* 

Barrington,  on  the  Statutes,  5th  ed.  p.  318,  in  referring  to 
this*  remarks,  that  the  word  slave  is  used  in  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  8, 
where  it  is  enacted  that  a  vagabond  and  idle  servant  shall  be- 
come a  slave  to  his  master.  But  the  3-4  Edw.  VI.,  c,  6,  ex- 
pressly repeals  so  much  of  that  act  "  as  tendeth  to  make  vaga- 
bonds slaves."    (1  Bla.  Comm.  424.  Keble's  Statutes.) 

§  181.  The  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  slavery  of 
negroes  in  England  was  frequently,  after  this  date,  discussed  be- 
fore the  courts.  The  reports  are  meagre  in  stating  the  argu- 
ments upon  which  they  were  decided.  The  earliest  of  these 
occurred  in  1677,  29  Car.  11.  in  B.  E.  Butts  vs.  Penny,  which 
in  2  Levinz,  201,  is  reported  as  follows. 

'  8  Boshwoitfa,  46S.  Considering  the  time  at  which  W.  Hairison  wrote.  1677— 
•n  author  jmblished  in  HoUnshed,  bis  statements  may  be  here  cited,  though  his  style 
does  not  inspire  mnch  confidence.  He  says :  Hoi.  Chronicles,  Vol.  I.  168,  '*  As  for 
■la^w  and  bondmen  we  have  none,  naie  such  is  the  privUege  of  onr  countrie  by  the 
Mpecial  grace  of  God,  and  bountie  of  omr  princes,  that  if  anic  come  hither  from  other 
nahns,  so  soone  as  they  set  foot  on  land  they  become  so  free  of  condition  as  their  mas- 
Un ;  whereby  all  note  of  servile  bondage  is  ntterlie  removed  from  them,  wherein  we 
reeemble  (not  the  Germans,  who  had  slaves  also,  though  such  as  in  respect  of  the 
dsves  of  other  coantries  might  well  be  repnted  free,  but)  the  old  Indians  and  the 
Tafirobanes,  who  supposed  it  a  great  injurie  to  nature  to  make  or  sniFer  them  to  He  j 
iNmd  whom  she  in  her  wonted  course  doth  product  and  bring  forth  free."  | 

The  author  introduces  this  in  a  description  of  the  laboring  class,  of  whom  he  sayb :      I 
"Thif  fourth  and  last  sort  of  people,  therefore,  have  neither  voice  nor  authority  in 
the  commonwealth,  but  are  to  be  ruled,  and  not  to  rule  other,**  &c. 

*  This  passage  in  Rush  worth  seems  to  be  the  original  authority  for  this  celebrated 
dictum.  Barrington,  in  the  place  cited,  attributes  the  saying  to  Lilbume.  He  also 
refers  to  Fitxherbert,  as  8a3ring  with  regard  to  villein  *'  tenures  in  the  same  reisn,  that 
ft  notion,  originally  inculcated  by  Wickliff  and  his  followers,  began  to  prevail  of  its 
being  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  that  any  one  should  be  a 
•lave ;  and  henoe,  in  more  modem  times,  slavery  hath  been  supposed  to  be  inconsist- 
•aC  wHfa  the  common  law,  which  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  Christianity ; "  and  adds, 
"  Be  the  law  as  it  may,  the  persuasion  contributed  greatly  to  the  abolishing  viUenage ; 
■ad  the  principle,  whether  adopted  by  the  common  law  firom  Christianity,  or  other- 
wise, cannot  be  too  much  commended  or  insisted  upon.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think, 
that  neither  the  Christian  religion,  nor  the  common  law,  ever  inculcated  such  a  tenet.* 
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"  Trovsr  for  100  Negroes^  and  upon  Non  Gulp,  it  was  found 
by  special  Verdict,  that  the  Negroes  were  Infidels,  and  the 
Subjects  of  aiv  Infidd  Prince^  and  are  usually  bought  and  sold 
in  America  as  Merchandise,  by  the  Custom  of  Merchants,  and 
that  tlie  Plaintiff  bought  these,  and  was  in  possession  of  them 
until  the  Defendant  took  them.  And  Thompson  argued  there 
could  be  no  Property  in  the  Person  of  a  Man  sufficient  to  main- 
tain Trover,  and  cited  Co.  Lit  116.*  That  no  Property  could 
be  in  Villains  but  by  Compact  or  Conquest.  But  the  Court 
held,  that  Negroes  being  usually  bought  and  sold  among  Mer- 
chants, as  Merchandise,  and  also  being  Infidels,  there  might  be 
a  property  in  them  sufficient  to  maintain  Trover^  and  gave 
Judgment  for  the  Plaintiff,  nisi  Causa,  this  Term ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Term,  upon  the  Prayer  of  the  Attomey-Generai  to 
be  heard  as  to  this  Matter,  Day  was  given  until  next  Term.'' 

Tlie  same  case  is  reported  in  3  Keble,  785,  thus : 

"  Special  Verdict  in  Trover  of  10  Negroes  and  a  half  find 
them  usually  bought  and  sold  in  India,  and  if  this  were  suffi- 
cient property  on  (for)  Conversion,  was  the  question.  And 
Thomson,  on  1  I?hst.  116,  for  the  Defendant,  said  here  could  be 
no  property  in  the  Plaintiff  more  than  in  Villains ;  but  per 
Curiam,  they  are  by  usage  tanquam  bona,  and  go  to  Adminis- 
trator until  they  become  Christians ;  and  thereby  they  are  In- 
franchised :  And  Judgment  for  tlie  Plaintiff,  Nisi,  and  it  lieth 
of  moety  or  third  part  against  any  Stranger,  albeit  not  against 
the  other  Copartners."* 

§  182.  In  the  case  Chambers  vs.  Warkhouse,  in  the  year 
1693,  4  Will,  and  Mary,  which  was  in  trover  for  dog-whelps, 
the  question  was  whether  they  could  be  property,  and  it  was 
said  by  the  court,  "  Trover  lies  of  Musk-Cats  and  of  Monkies, 
because  they  are  Merchandise ;  and  for  the  same  Heason  it  has 

'  When  Tilleiuige  ii  dMcribed. 

*  20  Howe11*8  Sute  Tr.  52.  Mr.  HaignTO  said  in  Ms  aignment,  that  the  Roll 
of  this  case  had  heen  examined  for  him  by  a  fViend,  **  and  according  to  the  account  of 
St  given  to  me,  though  the  declaration  is  for  negroes  generally  in  London,  withoot  aaj 
mention  of  foreign  parti|  jet  from  the  q>ecial  verdict  it  appears  that  the  actioo  was 
reallj  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  n^roes,  of  which  the  plaintiff  had  been  poa- 
■■■■eJ,  not  m  England,  bat  in  India.  Therefore,  this  case  would  prove  nothing  hi 
Ikvor  of  ilaveiT  m  En^and,  even  if  it  had  received  the  Court's  judgment,  whioh,  hov- 
•fv,  it  anw  did  reottfa,  there  being  ooltj  an  *  nlterint  consilium  *  oo  the  RoU  * 
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heen  €tdpidgedj  that  Ihrver  Ues  cf  ll^eg^^      This  is  cited  in  the 
sabfleqnent  cases. 

§  183.  The  case  of  Qellj  ve.  Cleve  is  spoken  of  in  1  Ld.  Bay- 
mend,  147,  as  occnning  in  1694 ;  as  follows : 

«  HilL  5  Will.  &  Mar.  C.  B.  between  Qelly  and  Cleve,  ad- 
judged that  trover  will  lie  for  a  Negro  boy ;  for  they  are  heath- 
ens, and  therefore  a  man  may  have  property  in  them,  and  that 
the  conrt,  without  averment  made,  will  take  notice  that  they 
are  heathens.    Ex  relatione  m'ri  Place.^^ 

§  184.  The  case  in  1  Ld.  Baymond,  147,  is  that  of  Ohamber- 
layne  w.  Harvey,  8  &  9  Will.  3,  1697,  which  is  there  given 
as  follows : 

Trespass  for  taking  of  a  Negro  pretii  lOQl.  The  jury  find 
a  special  verdict ;  that  the  father  of  the  plaintiff  was  possessed 
of  this  Negro^  and  of  such  a  manor  in  Bwrbadoea^  and  that  there 
is  a  law  in  that  country,  which  makes  the  Negro  part  of  the 
real  estate ;  that  the  father  died  seized,  whereby  the  manor  de- 
scended to  the  plaintiff  as  son  and  heir,  and  that  he  endowed 
his  mother  of  this  Negro  and  of  a  third  part  of  the  manor :  that 
the  mother  married  Watkins  who  brought  the  Negro  into  Eng- 
land^ where  he  was  baptized  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
mother;  that  Watkins  and  his  wife  are  dead,  and  thkt  the 
Negro  continued  several  years  in  England  ;  that  the  defendant 
seized  him,  &c.  And  after  argument  at  the  bar  several  times 
by  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower  of  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Dee  of  the 
other,  this  term  it  was  adjudged  that  this  action  will  not  lie. 
Trespass  will  lie  for  taking  of  an  apprentice,  or  haaredem  a/ppor 
rmtem.  An  abbot  might  maintain  trespass  for  his  monk ;  and 
any  man  may  maintain  trespass  for  another,  if  he  declares  with 
a  per  quod  eerviUimi  a/mieit  /  but  it  will  not  lie  in  this  case. 
AsiAper  HoU  chief  justice,*  trover  will  not  lie  for  a  Negro^  conr 
tra  to  S  Keble  785,  2  Lev.  201,  Butts  vs.  Penny."  Then  follows 
the  reporter's  reference  to  Gelly  vs,  Cleve,  as  above  given. 

The  report  of  the  same  case  in  Carthcw's  B.  396,  is, 

"  Trespass^  cfec,  for  that  the  Defendant  vi  <&  anrde  v/mim 

'  Bnrge,  VoL  L  p.  786,  gives  m  the  report  of  the  Judges  upon  the  memorial  of 
die  African  Company  touching  the  Assiento,  in  1689 — **  In  porsaance  of  his  Majesty's 
in  Council  hereunto  annexed,  w^  do  bumhly  certify  our  opinions  to  be  tnat 
are  merchandise,"  &c.    Signed  by  J.  Holt  and  others. 
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JEthiopem  {Anglioe  vocat)  a  Negro  tpsius  gtierenHa  preHi  lOOL 
a/pud  London^  Ac.  took  and  carried  away  and  kept  the  Plaintiff 
out  of  PoBsession  of  the  said  Negro  from  that  'Hme  v.8gw  diem 
exhUntionis  BHIcb  prosdicf  per  quod  he  (the  Plaintiff)  lost  the 
Use  of  his  said  Negro. 

"  Upon  not  guilty  pleaded,  the  Jnry.  gave  a  special  Verdicti 
the  substance  whereof  was  as  foUoweth : 

'^  88.  They  lind  that  the  Negro  had  been  baptized  after  the 
Taking,  d;c,  and  the  matter  was  argaed  npon  that  Point,  (W9.) 
Whether  the  Baptism  woe  a  Manumissiony  and  as  to  that  the 
CoMrt  gave  no  opinion. 

^^Sed  per  Curiam^  An  Action  of  Trespass  will  not  lie,  be- 
cause a  Negro  cannot  be  demanded  as  a  chattel,  neither  can  his 
Price  be  recovered  in  Damages  in  an  Action  of  Trespass,  as  in 
case  of  a  Chattel ;  for  he  is  no  other  than  a  slavish  Servant j  and 
the  master  can  maintain  no  other  Action  of  Trespass  for  taking 
his  Servant,  but  only  such  which  concludes  per  quod  servitium 
amisity  in  which  the  master  ^hall  recover  for  the  Loss  of  his 
Service  and  not  for  the  Value,  or  for  any  damages  done  to  the 
Servant. 

"  Judgment  quod  querens  nil  capiat  per  JBillamJ*  The 
pleadings  and  special  verdict  in  this  case  are  given  in  the 
third  volume  of  Ld.  Raymond,  p.  129.* 

§  185.  In  the  year  1705,  occurred  the  cases  of  Smith  vs. 
Brown  and  Cooper,  and  Smith  vs.  Gould,  the  first  of  which  is 
reported  in  2  Salkeld  666  and  Holt's  R.  495.  The  report  as  in 
Salkeld  is, 

"  The  plaintiff  declared  in  indebitatus  assumpsit  for  207.  for 
a  negro  sold  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant,  viz.  in  parochia 
beatse  Maris  de  Arcubus  in  warda  de  Cheape,  and  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff;  and  on  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  ffoUj  G.  J. 
held,  that  as  soon  as  a  negro  comes  into  England^  he  becomes 
free.  One  may  be  a  villein  in  England^  but  not  a  slave.  H 
per  PoweU^  J.  In  a  villein  the  owner  has  a  property,  but  it  is 
an  inheritance ;  in  a  ward  he  has  a  property,  but  it  is  a  chattel 
real ;  the  law  took  no  notice  of  a  negro.     Iloltj  C.  J.    You 

*  The  argumepto  of  coonael,  wMch  wiU  be  found  interesting,  ere  given  in  the  re- 
fHt  efthe  nme  cmee,  6  Mod.  R.  187. 
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Bhonld  have  averred  in  the  declaration^  that  the  sale  was  in 
Virginioj  and,  by  the  laws  of  that  country,  negroes  are  sale- 
able ;  for  the  laws  of  Englamd  do  not  extend  to  Virginia^  being 
a  conquered  country,  their  law  is  what  the  king  pleases ;  and 
we  cannot  take  notice  of  it  but  as  set  forth ;  therefore  he  di- 
rected the  plaintiff  should  amend,  and  the  declaration  should  be 
made,  that  the  defendant  was  indebted  to  the  plaintiff  for  a 
negro  sold  here  at  Londoriy  but  that  the  said  negro  at  the  time 
of  sale  was  in  Virgirda^  and  that  negroes  by  the  laws  and  sta- 
tutes of  Virginia^  are  saleable  as  chattels.  Then  the  attorney- 
general  coming  in  said  they  were  inlieritances,  and  transferable 
by  deed,  and  not  without ;  and  nothing  was  done." 

The  report  of  this  case  in  Holt's  R.  495,  is, 

^^  In  an  Indebitatus  Assumpsit  the  Plaintiff  declared  for  202. 
for  a  negro  sold  to  the  Defendant,  in  the  Parish  of  the  Blessed 
Mwry  of  the  Arches  in  the  Ward  of  Cheap :  There  was  a  Ver- 
dict for  the  Plaintiff,  and  Motion  in  arrest  of  Judgment 

^^  HoU^  C.  J.  As  soon  as  a  Negro  comes  into  England  he 
becomes  free ;  and  one  may  be  a  villein  in  England;  but  not 
a  slave :  You  should  have  averred  in  the  Declaration  that  the 
sale  of  the  Negro  was  in  Virginia^  and  by  the  laws  of  that 
country  Negroes  are  saleable ;  for  the  laws  of  England  do  not 
extend  to  Virginia^  and  we  cannot  take  notice  of  their  Law  but 
as  set  forth :  Therefore  he  ordered  the  Plaintiff  should  amend 
and  alter  his  Declaration,  that  the  Defendant  was  indebted  to 
him  so  much  for  a  negro  sold  here  at  London^  but  that  the  said 
negro  at  the  time  of  the  sale  was  in  Virginia;  and  that  negroes 
by  the  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Virgmia  ixibj  be  sold  as  chattels. 

"  Powely  J.  In  a  Villein  the  Owner  has  a  Property,  but  'tis 
an  Inheritance ;  the  law  takes  no  notice  of  a  Negro." 

The  action  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  for  money  on 
sale  of  a  negro,  being  in  Virginia,  where  it  was  admitted  sla- 
very was  lawful.  But  the  court  on  the  pleadings  held  itself 
bound  to  suppose  that  the  transaction  was  in  England,  and,  so 
viewing-  it,  held  the  contract  without  consideration,  as  for  the 
purchase  of  what  could  not  be  an  article  of  commerce  by  the 
law  of  England.' 

'  Lord  Mamfield  laid  in  Someneft  case,  LoKb  R.  17:  **  Contrast  for  tale  ofa  alaT« 
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The  case  of  Smith  V8.  Gk>uld  is  also  reported  in  2  Salkeld, 
666,  and  is  also  in  2  Ld.  Baymond,  1274.  The  report  in  Salkeld 
is  mostly  of  the  argument  for  the  owner,  which  was .  made  by 
the  reporter  as  counsel.  In  Ld.  Baymond  it  is :  '^  In  an  action 
of  trover  for  a  negro^  and  several  goods,  the  defendant  let  judg* 
ment  go  by  default  and  the  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  was  ex- 
ecuted before  the  lord  chief  justice  Holt  at  Guildhall  in  Zar^ 
don.  Upon  which  the  jury  gave  several  damages,  as  to  the 
goods,  and  the  negro  ;  and  a  motion  as  to  the  negro  was  made 
in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  trover  could  not  lie  for  it,  because 
one  could  not  have  such  a  property  in  another  as  to  maintain 
this  action.  Mr.  Salkeld  for  the  plaintiff  argued,  that  a  negro 
was  a  chattel  by  the  law  of  the  plantations,  and  therefore  trover 
would  lie  for  him ;  that  by  the  Zevitical  law  the  master  had 
power  to  kill  his  slave,  and  in  Exodus  xx.  ver.  21,  it  is  said,  he 
is  but  the  master's  money ;  that  if  a  lord  confines  bis  villein, 
this  court  cannot  set  him  at  liberty :  Fitz.  Villain  5,  and  he  re- 
lied on  the  case  of  Bvits  and  Penny ^  2  Lev.  201,  3  Keb.  785, 
as  in  point,  where  it  was  held,  trover  would  lie  for  negroes.  Sed 
non  allocatur.  For  per  totam  curiam  this  action  does  not  lie 
for  a  fiegrOj  no  more  than  for  any  other  man ;  for  the  common 
law  takes  no  notice  of  negroes  being  different  from  other  men. 
By  tlic  common  law  no  man  can  have  a  property  in  another, 
but  in  special  cases,  as  in  a  villein,  but  even  in  him  not  to  kill 
him  :  so  in  captives  took  in  war,  but  the  taker  cannot  kill  them, 
but  may  sell  them  to  ransom  them :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
slave  by  the  law  of  England.  And  if  a  man's  servant  is  took  from 
him,  the  master  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  taking  him,  unless 
it  is  laid  jper  quod  servUium  ainisit.  If  A.  takes  JS.  a  Erench- 
man  captive  in  war,  A.  camiot  maintain  an  action,  quare  oepii 
B.  captivum  suum  Gallicum.  And  the  court  denied  the  opinion 
in  the  case  oi  Butts  and  Penny ^  and  therefore  judgment  was 
given  for  tlie  plaintiff,  for  all  but  the  negrOj  and  as  to  the  dam- 
ages for  him,  qm)d  querens  nil  capiat  per  hUlam.^^ 

In  Salkeld  the  court  is  made  to  speak  somewhat  differently 
as  to  an  action  for  taking  away  a  captive ;  saying  that  trespass 

bgood  here ;  the  tale  is  a  matter  to  which  the  law  properly  and  readflj  attaches,  and 
witt  maintain  the  piioe  according  to  the  agreement** 
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mi^t  lie,  though  not  ^riootfr.  ^^  Sed  Cktria  eantra.  Men  may  be 
the  owners,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property. 
Yillenage  arose  from  captivity,  and  a  man  may  have  trespass 
quare  captwum  mvwm  cepitj^  but  cannot  have  trover  de  gdUico 
9UO.  And  the  court  seemed  to  think  that  in  trespass  qv,are  cap- 
Hfffunh  9uwm,  cepii^  the  plaintiff  might  give  in  evidence  that  the 
party  was  his  negro,  and  he  bought  him.'^ 

§  186.  The  decision  in  Peame  v.  Lisle,  1749,  Ambler's  B.  75, 
was  on  motion  before  the  Chancellor  to  discharge  a  ne  exeat  reg- 
nOj  the  plaintiff's  claim  being  founded  on  the  hire  for  certain 
negroes  then  held  by  the  defendant  in  Antigua.  The  writ  was 
discharged  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  legal  demand  for  which 
the  defendant  might  be  arrested  at  law,  but  the  Chancellor 
(Yorke)  Lord  Hardwicke,  said : 

^^  As  to  the  nature  of  the  demand.  It  is  for  the  use  of  Ne- 
groes. A  man  may  hire  the  servant  of  another,  whether  he  be 
a  slave  or  not,  and  will  be  bound  to  satisfy  the  master  for  the 
lose  of.  him.  I  have  no  doubt  trover  will  lie  for  a  Negro  slave; 
it  is  as  much  property  as  any  other  thing.  The  case  in  Salk. 
666,  was  determined  on  the  want  of  proper  description.^  It 
was  trover  pro  uno  Mhiope  vocat.  Negro^  without  saying 
slave ;  and  the  being  Negro  did  not  necessarily  imply  slave. 
The  reason  said  at  the  bar  to  have  been  given  by  Lord ,  C.  J. 
Hottf  in  that  case,  as  the  cause  of  his  doubt,  viz :  That  the  mo- 
ment a  slave  sets  foot  in  England  he  becomes  free,  has  no 
weight  in  it,  nor  can  any  reason  be  found,  why  they  should  not 
be  equally  so  when  they  set  foot  in  Jamaica^  or  any  other  Eng- 
Ueh  plantation.  All  our  colonies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land^ although  as  to  some  purposes  they  have  laws  of  their  own. 
There  was  once  a  doubt,  whether,  if  they  were  christened,  they 
would  not  become  free  by  that  act,  and  there  were  precautions 
taken  in  the  colonies  to  prevent  their  being  baptized,  till  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Talbot  and  myself,  then  Attorney  and  Solicitor^ 
General^  was  taken  on  that  point.  "We  were  both  of  opinion, 
that  it  did  not  at  all  alter  their  state.'    There  were  formerly  vil- 

'  Recister  BnTnun,  102  b.  (edidon  1687)  giyes  a  form — "  qnendam  H.  Sootmn  per 
ipiom  W.  de  gnem  oaptmn  tanqtiam  prisonem  ranm." 

*  A  minepresentatiofi ;  as  Mr.  Hildreth  reiy  justly  remarks:  Despotism  in  Am., 
p.  197. 

'  This  opinion  was,  properly  faking,  on  a  qnesdon  of  priyate  international  law, 
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leins  or  slaves  in  Englani^  and  those  of  two  sorts,  regardant  and 
in  gi'oss ;  and  although  tenures  are  taken  away,  there  are  no 
laws  that  have  destroyed  servitude  absolutely.  Trover  might 
have  been  brought  for  a  villein.  If  a  man  was  to  come  into  a 
court  of  record,  and  confess  himself  villein  to  another,  (which  is 
one  way  of  being  a  villein,)  what  the  consequence  would  be  I 
will  not  say,  but  tliere  is  no  law  to  abolish  it  at  this  time." 

§  187.  Hie  case  of  Shanley  w.  Harvey,  1762,  2  Eden's  R 
126,  was  by  an  administrator  against  Harvey  a  negro,  certain 
trustees,  and  the  next  of  kin,  to  account  for  part  of  the  personal 
estate, — a  sum  of  money  given  shortly  before  death,  by  the  de- 
ceased, to  the  negro.  Among  the  circumstances  mentioned 
was — that  this  negro  after  having  been  brought  to  England  had 
been  given  to  the  deceased,  "who  had  him  baptized,  and 
changed  his  name."  Tlie  claim  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
for  th^  negro,  but  for  the  money ;  and  the  question  to  have 
been  whether  he  was  capable  of  receiving  the  money  as  a  gift 
Tlie  whole  decision  is,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Northington, 
"As  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  English  ground  he  is  free:  a 
negro  may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for  ill  usage, 
and  may  have  a  Habeas  Carpus  if  restrained  of  his  liberty." 

§  18S.  It  will  be  noticed  that  most  of  the  cases  in  wliich  the 
above  decisions  were  made  were  in  trover ;  to  maintain  which 
it  was  essential  that  the  subject  of  the  action  should  be  property 
— goods  found  by  another  and  converted  to  his  use.  Now  it 
has  been  shown  that  a  condition  of  voluntary  servitude  may 

M  determininff  the  relations  of  persons  domiciled  in  different  pmrts  of  one  emf^re,  and 
the  extent  or  )nriiKliction  of  the  law  supporting  sla^eiy  in  the  colonies ;  for  the  daTes 
referred  to  in  the  opinion  are  snch  as  were  brought  into  England  by  persona  domiciled 
in  the  Etiglisli  colonies  and  intending  to  return  thither  with  them.  In  this  view  It 
would  be  noticed  in  another  chapter.  But  it  will  be  gi^en  here  because,  as  it  ii 
worded,  it  would  seem  to  support  slavery  in  England,  as  the  condition  of  a  domiciled  in- 
habitant It  is  taken  from  an  essay  published  in  London  by  Granville  Sharpe,  about 
the  year  1773. 

**  In  order  to  certify  a  mistake  that  alaves  become  free  by  their  being  in  England, 
or  being  baptised,  it  hath  been  thought  proper  to  consult  the  King's  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General  in  England,  thereupon,  who  hiave  given  the  following  opinion  subscribed 
with  their  own  hands.  Opinion.  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  slave  by  coming  fhun 
the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  either  with  or  without  his  master,  doth  not 
bacome  fVee ;  and  that  his  mastei^s  property  or  right  in  him  is  not  thereby  detennined 
€r  varied ;  and  that  baptism  doth  not  bestow  freedom  on  him,  nor  make  any  alteration 
in  his  temporal  condition  in  these  kingdoms.  We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  master 
mar  legally  compel  him  to  return  again  to  the  Plantations.  June  14,  17S9.  P. 
Torka ;  C  Talbot" 
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be  supported  by  the  law  while  the  character  of  property,  or  a 
chattel  condition,  is  not  attributed  to  the  person  held  in  bondage. 
A  decision  that  trover  did  not  lie,  for  the  reason  that  slaved 
were  not  articles  of  commerce,  did  not  therefore  necessarily  in- 
volve the  conclusion  that  negroes  could  not  be  held  in  servi- 
tude in  England  in  the  same  manner  as  villeins  had  been ;  and 
the  claim  might  have  failed  only  because  the  proper  form  of 
remedy  had  not  been  resorted  to.  Thus  in  Smith  vs.  Gould, 
though  it  was  decided  that  trover  would  not  lie,  as  for  articles 
of  merchandise,  yet  ^'  the  court  seemed  to  think  "  that  the  plain- 
tiff might  have  sustained  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  de- 
fendants for  depriving  him  of  a  person  held  by  him  as  a  cap- 
tive, even  if  he  had  acquired  his  rights  over  such  captive  by 
purchase.  So  in  Butts  vs.  Penny  the  objection  of  Thompson, 
arguendo,  was  against  the  form  of  action,  founded  on  the  theory 
of  a  finding  of  goods  or  chattels  ; — "here  could  be  no  property 
in  the  plaintiff  more  than  in  villeins." 

In  the  cases  where  trover  was  maintained,  it  appears  that 
the  court  did  not  look  for  an  act  of  legislation,  or  a  local 
custom,  or  a  custom  of  the  realm,  creating  that  property,  but 
referred  to  the  general  usage  or  custom  among  all  nations — 
the  custom  of  merchants.  Thus  in  Butts  vs.  Penny,  the  verdict 
found  that  negroes  were  usually  "  bought  and  sold  in  India,  and 
if  this  were  sufficient  property  for  conversion  was  the  ques- 
tion ; "  and  the  court  said  "  they  are  by  usage  tanquam  bona," 
qualifying  it  with  the  addition,  that  when  they  became  Chris- 
tians they  would  be  enfranchised :  and  in  2  Lev.  201,  "  being 
usually  bought,"  &c.  So  in  3  Levinz,  336,  negroes  are  said  to 
be  merchandise  by  the  same  law  that  animals  are  known  to  be 
merchandise,  i,  e.  univereal  usage.  Hardwicke  says  the  negro 
slave  is  "  as  much  property  as  any  other  thing ; "  and  what  are 
persons  and  what  things  is  decided  by  the  law  of  tuitions  herein- 
before described ;  that  is,  universal  jurisprudence  gathered  from 
the  general  custom  of  civilized  nations.  In  the  only  one  of  these 
decisions  which  declares  the  negro  to  bo  a  freeman  upon  enter- 
ing England,  Smith  vs.  Brown  and  Cooper,  Holt  says  at  the  same 
time,  that  one  might  be  a  villein  in  England  though  not  a  slave. 
This  language  must  be  taken  to  mean,  that  the  law  of  villenage 
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is  the  only  law  of  involnntarj  Bervitnde  in  England,  and  that 
this  law,  being  local  and  prescriptive,  could  not  apply  to  an 
African/ 

§  189.  According  to  Granville  Sharpens  essay  many  instances 
had  occurred,  before  the  date  of  its  publication,  of  slaves  being 
bought  and  sold  in  London :  and  Dunning  states,  in  his  argo* 
ment  for  the  master,  in  Somerset's  case  in  1772,  ^'from  the  most 
exact  intelligence  I  am  able  to  procure  there  are  at  present  here 
about  14,000  slaves."  * 

From  these  various  cases  of  the  actual  support  of  slavery  of 
negroes  in  England  between  the  years  1677  and  1772,  it  may 
be  gatliercd,  that  the  prevailing  legal  opinion  supported  the  doc- 
trine that  negroes  might  be  held  as  slaves  under  the  common 
law  of  England,  either  as  chattel  slaves,  or  persons  in  a  condi- 
tion of  involuntary  servitude. 

It  is  however  herein  claimed,  that  the  true  doctrine  on  this 
point,  resulting  from  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  herein-be- 
forc  set  forth,  was  this, — ^negroes  or  Moors,  and  Indians,  while 
heathen  and  barbarian,  could  be  held  in  chattel  servitude  as 
merchandise,  in  England,  by  tlie  judicial  recognition  of  natural 
reason  in  tlie  historical  law  of  nations ,'  forming  a  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  because  being  a  recognized  exposition 
of  natural  reason.'  But  upon  becoming  baptized  and  domiciled 
inhabitants  of  a  Christian  country,  they  became  recognized  as 
legal  persons,  either  by  the  law'  of  nations  or  by  principles  de- 
rived from  Christianity  by  the  supreme  power  in  England,  and 

*  Molloy :  De  Jure  ^^aritimo,  London,  1744,  B.  8,  c.  i.  7.  **  Though  SUveiy  aod 
Bondftge  are  now  became  discontinned  in  most  parts  of  Christendom,  and  to  that  de- 
gree that  for  the  pexvon  of  a  man,  be  he  Moor  or  other  Indian,  a  Trover  is  not  now 
maintainable  by  tlie  laws  of  EngUind  **— citing  Salk.  666,  667 — goes  on  to  aay  that 
there  may  be  a  lawful  bond  service  for  life. 

*  Wade*f  British  Chronol.  p.  833  :  "  Prior  to  this  judgment  (Somerset*!  case)  the 
personal  traffic  in  »Iave«  resident  in  England  had  been  as  public  in  London  as  in  the 
West  India  Islands.  Tliey  were  openly  sold  on  the  Royal  Exchange.**  By  Lord 
Stowell,  2  Uagg.  Adm.  R  p.  106 :  "They  were  sold  on  the  Exchange  and  otiier  placet 
of  public  resort  by  poities  themselves  resident  in  London,  and  with  as  little  reserve  as 
they  would  have  been  in  any  of  our  West  India  possessionsb  Such  a  state  of  thing! 
ooutinued,  without  impeachment,  (h>m  a  very  early  period  up  to  neariy  the  end  of  tlM 
last  oentttiT.'* 

'  In  Neial  r.  Farmer,  9  Geo.  655-676,  the  court,  in  arriving  at  the  coodnnon  that 
It  !■  not  felony  at  common  law  to  kill  a  negro  slave,  is  greutly  embarrassed  by  assuming 
that  alavny  could  only  have  been  supported  in  England  by  the  law  of  vilfenage,  and 
yet  holding  that  it  had  a  legal  e3ki^teuce  in  Georgia  without  positive  legislation,  and 
M  piropei^  recognised  by  "the  law  of  nadout.** 
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having  territorial  extent  therein ;  *  and  there  was  thereafter  no 
principle,  attributable  to  the  law  of  nations^  or  any  other  indi- 
cation of  natural  reason,  which  could  be  judicially  taken  to 
suBtain  any  right  of  control  in  one  private  individual  over  an- 
other, irrespective  of  the  relations  of  the  family ;  and  the  local 
law  of  villenage  could  not  apply  to  persons  who  had  either 
themselves  come,  or  whose  immediate  ancestors  had  come  into 
England  from  abroad. 

Besides,  the  law  of  naiionsj  it  has  been  shown,  is  suscepti- 
ble of  change  {ante  §  39).  It  may  have  changed  in  Europe, 
during  the  period  between  the  date  of  the  last  of  these  decisions 
and  that  of  Somerset's  case,  from  thus  supporting  chattel  slavery 
to  denying  it  altogether.  It  will  be  difficult  for  a  judicial  tri* 
bunal  to  discriminate  when  the  la^  of  nations  thus  changes,  but 
after  a  lapse  of  years  it  may  be  easy  to  point  out  an  alteration. 
The  opportunities  to  do  this  occur  oftencr  in  the  application  of 
international  law,  because  the  recognition  of  a  law  of  nations  is 
more  distinct  therein  than  in  the  application  of  municipal  or  in- 
ternal laws  {cmte  §  101). 

§  190.  The  decision  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1772,  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  of  the  negro  James  Somerset,  might  have  been 
maintained  upon  the  doctrine  just  stated.  The  question  arising 
in  that  case  was  more  properly  an  international  or  ^^z^inter- 
national  one ; — a  question  under  the  private  international  law 
existing  between  different  jurisdictions  of  the  British  Empire, 
which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter  (ch.  vii.) :  the 
owner  of  the  negro  being  still  the  domiciled  inhabitant  of  a 
colony,  and  the  question  of  the  domicil  of  the  negro  being  de- 
pendent on  that  of  his  condition.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
in  the  view  of  the  court  the  case  was  affected  by  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  language  of  the  decision  would  apply  with  the 
same  force  to  parties  supposed  to  have  a  domicil  in  England. 

The  judgment  finally  pronounced  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  this 
case,  June  22, 1772,  is  thus  given  in  Loft's  E.,  p.  18 : " — 

"  On  the  part  of  Somerset,  the  case  which  we  gave  notice 

'  Tlien  appears  to  be  a  racognition  of  tbis  principle  in  Home's  Mirronr,  o.  2,  seo. 
iS.  **  Villein*  become  free  man j  ways ;  some  by  baptism,  as  tboee  Saroema  who  art 
taken  hj  Christians  or  bought,  and  brought  to  Christianity  by  grace." 

*  See  also  the  report  in  20  HowelTs  State  Trials,  p.  1. 
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Bhonid  be  decided  this  day,  the  conrt  now  proceeds  to  give  ils 
opinion.    I  shall  recite  the  return  to  the  writ  of  Juxbeas  earpui^ 
as  the  ground  of  our  determination ;  omitting  only  words  of 
form.    The  captain  of  the  ship,  on  board  of  which  the  negro  was 
taken,  makes  his  return  to  the  writ  in  terms  signifying  that  there 
have  been  and  still  are,  slaves  to  a  great  number  in  Africa ;  and 
that  the  trade  in  them  is  authorized  by  the  laws  and  opiniom 
of  Virginia  and  Jamaica;  that  they  are  goods  and  chatteb; 
and  as  such  saleable  and  sold.    That  James  Somerset  is  a  negro 
of  Africa,  and  long  before  the  return  of  the  king^s  writ  was 
brought  to  be  sold,  and  was  sold  to  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.,  then 
in  Jamaica,  and  has  not  been  manumitted  since ;    that  Mr. 
Stewart,  having  occasion  to  transact  business,  came  over  hither 
with  an  intention  to  return,  and  brought  Somerset  to  attend  and 
abide  with  him,  and  to  carry  him  back  as  soon  as  the  business 
should  be  transacted.    That  such  intention  has  been  and  still 
continues ;  and  that  the  negro  did  remain  till  the  time  of  his 
departure  in  the  service  of  his  master,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  quitted 
it  without  his  consent ;  and  thereupon,  before  the  return  of  the 
king's  writ,  the  said  Charles  Stewart  did  commit  the  slave  on 
board  the  Ann  and  Mary,  to  save  custody,  to  be  kept  till  he 
should  sail,  and  then  to  be  taken  with  him  to  Jamaica,  and 
there  sold  as  a  slave.    And  this  is  the  cause  why  he.  Captain 
Knowles,  who  was  then  and  now  is  commander  of  the  above 
vessel,  then  and  now  lying  in  the  river  of  Thames,  did  the  said 
negro,  committed  to  his  custody,  detain ;  and  on  which  he  now 
renders  him  to  the  orders  of  the  court.    We  pay  all  due  atten- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Talbot,  whereby  they  pledged  themselves  to  the  British  planters, 
for  all  the  legal  consequences  of  slaves  coming  to  this  kingdom 
or  being  baptized,  recognized  by  Lord   Hardwicke,  sitting  as 
chancellor,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1749,  that  trover  would  lie ; 
that  a  notion  had  prevailed,  if  a  negro  came  over,  or  became  a 
Christian,  he  was  emancipated,  but  no  ground  in  law ;  that  he 
and  Lord  Talbot,  when  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Gteneral,  were  of 
opinion,  that  no  such  claim  for  freedom  was  valid ;  that  though 
the  Statute  of  Tenures  had  abolished  villains  regardant  to  a 
manor,  yet  he  did  not  conceive  but  that  a  man  might  still 
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become  a  villain  in  gross  by  confessing  himself  such  in  open 
oonrt  We  are  so  well  agreed  that  we  think  there  is  no  occasion 
of  having  it  argued  (as  I  intimated  an  intention  at  first)  before 
all  the  judges,  as  is  usual,  for  obvious  reasons,  on  a  return  to  a 
habeas  corpus;  the  only  question  before  us  is,  whether  the  cause 
in  the  return  is  sufficient  ?  K  it  is  so,  the  negro  must  be  re- 
manded ;  if  it  is  not,  he  must  be  discharged.  Accordingly,  the 
return  states,  that  the  slave  departed  and  refused  to  serve ; 
whereupon  he  was  kept,  to  be  sold  abroad.  So  high  an  act  of 
dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
it  is  used.  The  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave  has  been  ex- 
tremely different  in  different  countries.  The  state  of  slavery  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any 
reasons,  moral  or  political ;  but  only  by  positive  law,  which 
preserves  its  force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasion,  and  time 
itself,  from  whence  it  was  created,  is  erased  from  memory.  It 
is  so  odious,  that  nothing  can  be  siiffered  to  support  it  but  posi- 
tive law.  Whatever  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  follow  from 
a  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  allowed  or  approved  by  the 
law  of  England ;  and  therefore  the  black  must  be  discharged." 
§  191.  However  correct  the  decision  of  the  court  may  have 
been  in  declaring  that  the  negro  could  not  be  held  in  slavery  in 
England,  the  arguments  given  in  support  of  it  by  Lord  Mans- 
field are  open  to  obvious  criticism  under  well-established  princi- 
ples. Admitting  that  the  statutes  and  public  acts  relating  to 
the  commerce  in  negroes  were  not  operative  in  England,  and 
that  there  was  no  ^^ positive  law^^  meaning  positive  legislation, 
to  sustain  the  servitude  of  the  negro  in  this  case,  the  reason 
^ven,  for  not  sustaining  it,  is  not  a  good  judicial  reason.  Lord 
Mansfield  says — '^  the  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced  on  any  reasons,  moral  or 
political."  If  he  intended  to  say  that  the  moral  and  political 
reasons  against  slavery  were  such  that  even  positive  legislation, 
intending  to  produce  it,  was  not  to  be  sustained ;  that  it  was 
contrary  to  a  law  of  nature  which  must  be  presupposed  in  all 
legislation,  and  which  limited  the  highest  power  in  the  state, — 
(that  is,  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense — a  necessary  condition  of 
things),  then  it  was  superfluous  and  contradictory  to  say  '^  that 
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it  could  only  be  introduced  by  positive  law," — ^^  it  is  so  odious 
that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law," — 
tliat  ^'  BO  high  an  act  of  dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the 
law  of  the  country  where  it  is  used  ;  "  for  had  there  been  such 
an  act  of  legislation,  it  would,  by  this  reasoning,  have  been 
void  and  inoperative.*  If  he  intended  to  say  tliat  there  were  no 
moral  or  political  reasons  to  his  mind  for  such  a  law,  if  it  was 
in  existence,  or  for  its  introduction  by  the  legislative  power, — 
that  was  beyond  his  province  as  a  judge.  The  question  was  not 
of  its  introduction,  but  of  its  existence.  The  reasoning  of  Lord 
Mansfield  in  this  case  would  have  been  equally  good  for  a  judge 
in  the  colonies,  and  would  have  annihilated  slavery  in  British 
America  also.  The  historical  origin  of  tliat  slavery  was  entirely 
overlooked  when  he  declared  "that  it  could  not  be  judicially 
recognized  any  where  unless  supported  by  positive  law**; — that 
is,  supposing  him  to  have  intended  positive  legislation  by  the 
term  "positive  law."  Tliat  proposition,  which  has  since  this 
decision  been  the  text  for  so  many  essays  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  history  of  chattel 
slavery  in  every  country  where  it  has  existed:  for,  as  has  been 
shown  in  this  chapter,  it  has  always  originated  through  a  judi- 
cial recognition  of  natural  reason,  and  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence, or  the  historical  law  of  natiotiSy  taking  effect  as  inter- 
national  and  municipal  law,  because  an  exposition  of  natural 
reason  which  must  be  presumed  to  be  received  by  the  state 

*  The  language  of  the  ooort  in  this  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  remark  of  Stmgaj : 
Vocation  of  our  Age  for  Legulation  and  Jurisprudence,  Hajwaid*s  TransL,  |>.  136 : 
"  Thus  it  appears,  that  when  old  nations  reflect  how  many  peculiarities  of  their  law 
have  already  dropped  off,  thej  easily  fall  into  the  error  just  mentioned,  holding  all  the 
residue  of  their  law  to  he  a  jus  quod  naturalis  ratio  apud  omnes  homines  constitult." 
(See  also  p.  134  of  the  same  treatise.)  If  Lord  Mansfield  professed  to  recogniie  a 
universal  jurisprudence,  distinct  from  that  peculiar  to  his  own  country,  deriving  it  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  ci\41ized  nations  or  of  reasoning  mankind, — and  it  will  be 
admitted  that  he  did  so,  if  ever  an  English  judge — it  would  be  important  to  know  wlmni 
he  considered  nations,  or  whom  reasoning,  or  reasonable,  mm.  It  is  related  oi  him 
that  he  once  said  in  debate,  alluding  to  Otis'  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Colonies,  that 
'*  he  seldom  looked  into  $uch  things :  tliough  in  Chamberlain  of  London  rt.  ADen 
Evans,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  expressed  his  admiration  of  President  De  Tbou's 
dedication  of  his  history,  which  he  said  he  never  could  read  without  rapture."  (See 
North  American  Keview,  Jan*y,  1826,  p^  183.  Life  of  J.  Quincy,  jr.)  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  be  had  some  private  rule  to  measure  authorities  oo  the  concnrrent 
teetimony  of  mankind,  which  may  not  be  orthodox  with  aU  who  quote  his  opinioii% 
and  that  he  thought  that  tome  persons  and  nations  were  not  entitled  to  hiave  an 
opiniott. 
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promulgating  law  as  KJvral  rule;  and  it  has  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  originally  establislied  in  a  country  by  positiye  legislative 
enactment.^ 

The  true  nature  of  this  decision,  and  its  force  as  a  juridical 
precedent  in  the  colonies,  will  be  noticed  in  another  chapter. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, its  efficacy  in  determining  the  question,  as  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  municipal  law  of  England,  must  be  admitted : 
followed  as  it  has  been  by  so  long  a  period  of  continued  ap- 
proval :  and  the  doctrine  taken  to  be  established,  that  in  Eng- 
land  no  person  can  be  held  in  involuntary  servitude  unless  by 
the  force  of  some  statute. 

'  Mr.  Seward,  in  his  speech  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  Bfarch  11,  1S50,  (Works,  vol  L, 
p.  80,)  aays :  '*  SQareiy  has  never  obtained  any  where  by  express  legisIatiTe  authority, 
out  alwayB  by  tramplmg  down  laws  higher  than  any  mere  mnnicnal  laws — tiie  law  or 
natare  and  of  nations.**  The  fact  hSbX  it  has  so  *'  obtained,**  mat  is— has  become 
reoognized  as  lawfiil — without  "  express  legislative  authority,**  is  the  best  possible  proof 
that  its  existence  is  accordant  with  "  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations :  **  unless  die 
individnal  moral  judgment  of  the  speaker  is  the  standard  of  '*  laws  higher  than  any 
more  municipal  laws." 

NoTB.-^In  the  case  of  the  shive  Grace,  (1827,)  2  Hagg.  IL,  p.  105,  (Scott,)  Lord 
StoweU  said :  *'  It  appears  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  extremely  desirous  of  avoiding  the 
neoesnty  of  determining  the  question :  he  struggled  hard  to  induce  the  parties  to  a 
compromise,  and  said,  he  had  known  five  cases  so  terminated  out  of  six ;  but  the 
parties  were  firm  to  their  purpose  in  obtaining  a  judgment,  and  Lord  Mansfield  was  at 
last  compelled,  after  a  delay  of  three  terms,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  which,  followed 
by  a  silent  concurrence  of  the  other  judges,  discharged  this  negro ;  thereby  establish- 
Sag  that  the  owners  of  slaves  had  no  authority  over  them  in  England,  nor  any  power 
of  sending  them  back  to  the  colonies.  Thus  fell,  after  only  two  and  twenty  years,  in 
wmch  decisions  of  great  authority  had  been  delivered  by  lawyers  of  the  greatest  ability 
in  this  country,  a  system,  confirmed  by  a  practice  which  had  obtained,  without  excep- 
tioD,  ever  since  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  had  likewise  been  sup- 
ported by  the  general  practice  of  this  nation,  and  by  the  public  establishment  of  its 
government,  and  it  fell  without  any  apparent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public 
The  snddenness  of  this  conversion  almost  puts  one  in  mind  of  what  is  mentioned  by  an 
eminent  author,  on  a  very  different  occasion,  in  the  Roman  History, '  Ad  primum  nun- 
tlnm  cladis  Pompeianse  populus  Romanus  repente  factns  est  alius: '  the  people  of 
Rome  suddenly  became  quite  another  people. 

"  The  real  and  sole  question  which  the  case  of  Somerset  brought  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, as  expressed  in  the  return  to  the  mandamus,  was,  whether  a  slave  could  be  taken 
from  this  countiy  in  irons  and  carried  back  to  the  West  Indies,  to  be  restored  to  the 
dominion  of  his  master  ?  And  all  the  answer,  perhaps,  which  that  question  required 
wif,  that  the  par^  who  was  a  slave  could  not  be  sent  out  of  England  in  suoh  a  man- 
r,  and  for  such  a  purpose ;  stating  the  reasons  of  that  illegality.    It  is  certainly  true 

18 
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Aliat  Lord  Maiufield,  in  his  finil  judgmenti  amplifies  the  saljeet  laigefy.    He 

/ his  observatioDS  to  the  fonndatioxi  of  the  whole  STStem  of  the  Akrerj  oode;  for  m 

/  passage  he  sajs  *  that  slaveiy  is  so  odious  that  it  oannot  be  established  withovtt  poii~ 

/   tire  law.'    Far  from  me  be  the  presmnption  of  questiomiig  any  ointer  diciitm  that  feQ 

I    from  that  great  man  upon  that  oocaskm ;  but  I  trust  that  I  do  not  depart  fttMn  the 

i     modesty  that  belongs  to  my  situation,  and  I  hope  to  my  character,  whtsn  I  ofaserfc  Aat 

ancient  custom  is  generally  recognised  as  a  just  foundation  of  all  law ;  that  ^iDanage 


{     of  both  kinds^  which  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  prototype  of  sLaTeiy,  had  no  other  origm 


than  ancient  custom ;  that  a  great  part  of  the  common  law  itself  in  all  its 
has  little  other  foundation  than  the  same  custom,  and  that  the  practice  of  slaveiy,  as 
it  exists  in  Antigua  and  sereral  other  of  our  colonies,  though  regulated  by  law,  has 
been  in  many  instances  founded  upon  a  dnular  authority." 

On  one  of  the  trials  of  the  case  of  Oliver  vs.  Weakly,  in  the  tJ.  S.  Circuit  Ckmrt,  a 
saae  for  harboring  runaway  slaves,  Mr.  Justice  Grier  said : — "  On  tiiis  sulgect  Lord 
Mansfield  has  said  some  veiy  pretty  things,  (in  the  case  of  Somerset^)  which  are  often 
quoted  as  principles  of  the  common  law.    But  they  will  perhaps  be  found,  by  exami- 
J      nation  of  later  cases,  to  be  classed  with  rhetorical  flourishes  rather  than  l^gal  dogmaa." 

j      Newspaper  Rep.,  and  see  American  Law  Register,  toL  L    Philadelphia,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THS  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HUKICIPAL  LAW  IN  THE  COLONIES,- 

SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  PRINCIPLES  DETEBMININO  THE  CONDI- 
TION OF  PERSONS  TO  WHOM  THE  LAW  OF  ENGLAND  DID  NOT 
EXTEND  AS  A  PERSONAL  LAW. 

§  192.  Although  the  various  rights  and  liberties  which  were 
known  to  the  law  of  England  as  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  a  subject  of  English  birth,  and  which  are,  in  the  third 
chapter,  supposed  to  have  been  attributed  to  the  English  colo- 
nists in  America,  are  ascribed  in  that  law  to  an  origin  in  natural 
reason,  being  often  juridically  called  ^Hhe  natural  rights  of 
Englishmen,"  their  legal  existence  and  enjoyment  is  stiU  de- 
pendent on  the  sovereign  will  of  the  state  ;  because,  as  has 
been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  there  is  no  natural  rule  having 
the  force  and  power  of  law  in  juridical  recognition,  except  as  it 
forms  part  of  the  positive  law — the  law  resting  on  the  will  of 
some  sovereign  political  state  or  nation.^  The  legal  conditions 
or  status  of  private  persons,  under  any  national  jurisdigtion, 
whether  determined  by  municipal  (internal)  or  international  law 
as  before  defined,  are,  within  that  jurisdiction,  judicially  held  to 
be  in  accordance  with  natural  reason,  however  widely  the  rela- 
tions in  which  they  consist  may  differ  from  those  known  to  other 
jurisdictions.  This  is  a  result  of  the  jural  character  of  the 
state.  But  however  natural  they  may  be  in  an  ethical  point 
of  view,  that  is,  however  consistent  with  the  essential  conditions 

'  Ante,  §§  7,  S,  16. 
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of  human  existence,  these  relations  can  be  judicially  known  in 
any  jurisdiction,  (L  e.,  any  territory  wherein  laws  are  judicially 
enforced,)  only  by  a  previous  recognition  of  law  in  the  ascer- 
tained will  of  some  state  or  national  sovereignty,  and  of  certain 
persons  as  its  subjects,  or  as  persons  bound  by  its  provisions. 
This  law  must  be  known  both  as  territorial  law — ^law  operating 
within  certain  geographical  limits,  and  as  personal  law — ^law 
operating  on  certain  persons  throughout  the  dominion  of  a  cer- 
tain national  sovereignty.' 

§  193.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  common  law  rights,  or  liber- 
ties, of  private  persons,  though  necessarily  taken  to  be  accordant 
with  natural  reason  when  attributed  to  persons  bom  in  England, 
were  not  judicially  attributed,  in  the  colonies,  ashy  a  personal 
laWj  except  to  those  who  had  acquired  those  rights  as  jural 
rights  under  the  territorial  law  of  England  ;  that  is  to  say, 
subjects  of  English  birth,  and  those  aliens  to  whom,  by  inter- 
national treaties,  the  terms  of  patents  and  charters  for  the  plan- 
tations, and  statutes  of  naturalization,  the  same  personal  law 
had  been  extended.*  And,  since  wherever  laws  of  privilege  or 
of  disability  have  applied  as  personal  laws  they  have  generally 
an  hereditable  character,  or  are  the  law  of  a  family  as  well  as  an 
individual,  the  same  law  of  condition  would,  perhaps,  on  prin- 
ciples of  common  law  origin,  have  continued  to  have  a  personal 
extent  to  their  descendants.'  The  claim  of  the  descendants  of 
English  colonists  to  the  benefits  of  the  same  personal  law  was, 

'  See  onto,  §  26. 

'  CfunpbeU  vi.  Hall,  Cowp.  208.  **  The  law  and  legislatiTe  ^vemment  of  eTenr 
dominion  equally  affects  all  persons  and  all  property  wiuin  the  limits  tiiereof,  and  u 
the  rule  of  decision  for  all  questions  which  arise  there.  Whoever  purchaseS|  lives,  or 
toes  there,  puts  himself  under  the  laws  of  the  place."  It  is  true  that  '*  the  law  and 
l^gislatiTe  power  **  has  equal  authority  in  respect  to  all  persons  and  things,  lmt.it  is  ncit, 
in  its  operation,  the  same  rule  for  aU.  Lord  Mansfield  said  in  continuation  of  the 
tboive, — "An  Englishman  in  Ireland,  Minorca,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Plantations, 
hat  no  privilege  distinct  from  the  natives."  This  certainly  could  not  have  been  said  of 
the  Indian  territories  of  the  empire,  where  the  ancient  laws  applied  to  the  native 
races.    Compare  Sir  William  Jones^  various  ohaiges,  in  Calcutta,  in  voL  8,  Woriu,  AUk 

*  The  conmion  law  has  been  called  "  the  greatest  inheritance  that  the  king  and  tfaa 
•abject  have.**  See  Bowyei^s  Univ.  Pub.  Law,  p.  10, — *'  The  common  law  is  our  birtfa- 
rijgbt  and  inheritance," — Stoiy  Commen.  §  167, — '*  Freedom  *  *  the  inheritanoe  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  children,  as  if  they  were  treading  the  soil  of  England." — ^2 
Ban.  and  Cresa,  468.  **  The  laws  of  Enghuid  are  the  birthright  of  the  people 
tiwreof."— Stat.,  12  &  18  WOL  IIL,  a  2,  The  Act  of  Settlement  *<  According  to  the 
•wteil  dootrine  of  the  common  law." — 1  Bl.  Comm.  128,  notes  Plowden. 
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however,  as  before  shown,  independently  secured,  by  positiye 
I^islation,  in  the  charters. 

When  this  law  of  personal  rights  and  liberties  acquired  also 
the  character  or  extent  of  a  territorial  law  in  America,  its  au- 
thority as  such  was,  strictly  speaking,  correspondent  with  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  separate  colonies  ;  being  a  territorial 
law  for  each  singly  ;  resting  therein  on  the  sovereignty  vested 
in  the  local  government  and  the  Grown,  or  the  Crown  and  Par- 
liament, legislating  for  that  colony  only.^  Though,  since  the 
lights  and  privileges  secured  by  this  law  had  a  like  legal  re- 
cognition in  any  part  of  the  British  empire,  it  had  a  certain 
general  territorial  extent  also  throughout  all  the  colonies.  But 
this  took  place,  properly  speaking,  by  reason  of  its  personal 
character,  and  by  its  taking  effect  as  a  quasi  international 
private  law  between  those  several  jurisdictions  ;  as  will  herein- 
after be  more  particularly  shown. 

§  194.  In  the  various  recognitions  of  the  liberties  of  the 
odkmists,  which  may  be  found  either  in  patents  and  charters,  or 
in  colonial  declarations  and  protests,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
they  are  claimed  or  continued  as  prescriptive  and  hereditary  ; 
as  being  a  consequence  of  national  character,  fixed  by  birth  and 
descent  ;  their  foundation  being  nowhere  based  on  principles 
assumed  a  prtori,  as  a  law  of  nature,  but  on  precedent,  custom 
and  legislation.'  Whatever  may  have  been  the  doctrines  of  the 
early  colonists  as  to  a  foundation  of  legal  rights  and  obligations 
in  nature  or  revelation  superior  to  that  found  in  the  common 
law,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  became  sufficiently  defined,  or 
authoritatively  expressed,  to  be  considered  in  any  degree  a  law 
of  the  land.     There  may  probably  be  found  in  various  instances 

'  See  ofUe,  §  186. 

'  There  were  indeed  two  ichooU  among  the  advocates  of  the  liberies  of  the  colo- 
niM ;  see  ChaUnen*  PoL  Ann.,  p.  695.  Jefiferson,  writing  to  Judge  Tyler,  Corresp. 
▼oL rV.,  p.  ITS,  (Randolph's  ed. ) said,  "I deride,  with  you,  the  ordinary  doctrine  that 
we  brought  with  us,  from  England,  the  common  law  righu.  *  *  The  truth  is,  we 
hrought  with  us  the  righu  of  men,  of  expatriated  men.**  In  the  same  letter  he  advo- 
cates  the  rejection  of  all  English  decisions  from  the  accession  of  George  m.,  saying 
^at  this  would  give  ''  the  advantage  of  getting  us  rid  of  all  Lord  Mansfield's  inno- 
▼atioos,  or  civilizations,  of  the  common  law."  If  American  law  is  based  on  the  law- 
o^nfttore  theory — is  Mansfield  or  Jefltoon  the  better  authority ;  or  will  their  agree- 
ment determine  a  point  ? 
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of  colonial  legislation  some  vague  recognition  of  rights  in  indi- 
vidual members  of  society  superior  to  legislative  power,  as  in 
the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  1672  : 
'^  Forasmuch  as  the  free  fruition  of  such  liberties,  immunities 
and  privileges  as  humanity,  civility  and  Christianity  call  for, 
«s  due  to  every  man  in  his  place  and  proportion,  without  im- 
peachment and  infringement  hath  been  and  ever  will  be  the 
tranquillity  and  stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths,  and 
the  denial  or  deprival  thereof  the  disturbance,  if  not  ruin  of 
both,  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  court,"  &c.  But  though 
such  declarations  recognize  a  rule  binding  on  the  consciences  of 
the  authors  and  executors  of  human  laws,  they  can  have  but 
little  practical  effect  as  a  guarantee  to  the  subject  or  citizen, 
while  the  demands  of  "humanity,  civility  and  Christianity," 
and  the  "  place  and  proportion  "  of  every  man  are  left  undeter- 
mined, or  to  be  ascertained  by  the  actual  holders  of  legislative 
and  executive  power  ;  and  such  declarations  might  be  consist- 
ently subscribed  by  the  possessors  of  the  most  arbitrary  au- 
thority. ' 

§  195.  The  condition  of  those  natural  persons  under  the 
imperial  and  colonial  dominion  in  America  who  had  not,  by  na- 
tional character  or  descent,  a  claim  to  the  personal  extent  of  the 
law  of  England,  must  also  have  been  determined  by  positive 
law,  that  is,  law  derived  either  by  the  judicial  application  of 
natural  reason,  or  from  the  positive  legislation  of  those  depos- 

'  Dtiiing  the  later  part  of  the  controverny-  between  the  colom8t8  and  the  imperial 
government  in  re^ct  to  their  political  rights,  there  were  indeed  many  instances  in 
which  the  rights  of  the  individual  colonists  were  asserted  on  principles  of  wider  extent. 
Some  of  these,  which  proceeded  from  public  bodies,  will  be  noticed  hereafler.  Otia, 
in  his  rights  of  the  Colonics,  p.  43,  toI.  f.,  Amer.  Tracts,  London,  1766,  said  :  "  The 
colonists  are  by  the  law  of  nature  freeborn,  as  indeed  all  men  are.  white  or  black. 
*  *  There  is  nothing  more  evident,  says  Mr.  Locke,  than  that  creatures  of  the 
■ame  species  and  rank,  prr)miscuously  bom  to  all  the  advantages  of  nature  and  the  use 
of  the  same  faculties,  dionld  also  be  equal  one  among  another,  withont  subordination 
and  •ubjection,*'  &c.  And  p.  51 :  **  Every  British  subject,  bom  on  the  continent  of 
America,  or  in  any  other  of  the  British  dominionS|  is  by  the  law  of  God  and  nature, 
the  common  law  and  by  Act  of  Parliament,  (exclusive  of  all  charters  from  tlie  Crown,) 
entitled  to  all  the  natural,  essential,  inherent  and  inseparable  rights  of  our  fellow-anb- 
JeelB  in  Gieat  Britain.**  But  Otis's  doctrice  had  not  been  law  in  the  colonics.  Mr. 
liode,  in  his  scheme  of  government  for  Carolina,  expre^«ly  sanctions  slaveiy,  and  in 
one  of  hit  dissertations  contemplates  it  as  a  natural  element  in  any  civil  state.  See 
hatkufB  WoriES,  toL  S,  pi  181.  See  2  Kent* s  Comm.  pp.  I,  2,  as  ilhistrating  a  veiy 
•MWMm  want  of  diaorimination  in  speaking  on  this  point 
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itaries  of  sovereign'  power  .over  the  colonieg  which  were  recog^ 
nized  by  the  public  law  of  the  empire  during  the  colonial  period. 
And  the  determination  of  their  condition  will  be  a  question  of 
municipal  (internal)  or  of  international  law,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  persons  whose  condition  is  to  be  determined.^ 

Although  all  the  natural  persons  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  colonies,  to  whom,  according  to  the  views  above  set  forth, 
the  English  law  could  not  apply  as  a  personal  law,  were,  by  the 
supposition,  aliens  to  the  territory  of  England,  they  were  to  be 
distinguished  as  either, 

1.  Native  inhabitants  of  the  colonial  territory,  who  therefore 
were  not  aliens  in  respect  to  the  imperial  and  colonial  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  same  sense  as  persons  entering  the  same  territory 
who  had  been  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  that  is,  one  never 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  empire  ;  or, 

2.  Those  who  entered  the  territory  as  alien,  being  alien,  by 
birth,  to  the  colonial  territory  as  well  as  to  the  imperial  juris- 
diction, by  the  axiomatic  principles  of  international  law — the 
necessary  law  of  nations,  hereinbefore  described.* 

§  196.  The  American  continent  having  been  occupied  before 
its  colonization  by  savage  tribes  living  without  any  such  estab- 
lished civil  polity  as  is  recognized  by  the  public  international 
law  of  civilized  nations,  the  lands  settled  by  the  English  were 
"desert  and  uncultivated"  in  respect  to  any  "ancient  laws," 
and  therefore,  it  would  seem,  "  chiefly"  of  the  first  of  those  two 
classes  of  colonies  which  Blackstone  has  described,  where  the 
only  system  of  laws  would  be  that  brought  by  the  colonizing 
people  firom  their  original  residence  ;  and  that  this  fact  did 
afford  a  basis  for  a  part  of  the  laws  prevailing  in  the  colonies 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  third  chapter. 

But  though  the  territory  occupied  by  the  native  inhabitants 
was  thus  regarded  as  never  having  been  under  foreign  legislative 
dominion,  they  themselves  were,  of  necessity,  treated  as  having 
a  distinct  nationality  and  political  corporeity,  apart  from  the 
soverdgnty  over  the  land.     They  might  be  public  enemies,  and 

'  iifi<0,  f  §  58,  54.  *  Ante,  i  49. 
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as  such  their  rights  and  obligations  might  be  affected  by  the 
laws  of  war,  which  are  classed  as  international  law.  By  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations  then  received  as  applicable  in  this 
international  law,  they  might  be  made  captives.  And,  inde- 
pendently of  their  individual  liability  to  captivity,  the  conse- 
quences of  an  acquisition  by  conquest,  mentioned  by  Blackstone, 
were  applicable  to  them  as  nations,  or  as  a  class  of  persons  ;  the 
law  as  to  them  was  such  as  the  king  pleased.  That  is  to  say, 
there  being  no  territorial  law  affecting  them,  the  law  was  such 
as  might  be  promulgated  by  positive  legislation  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  or  of  the  local  governments  allowed  or  constituted  by 
the  crown  ;  or  by  the  judicial  application,  by  tribunals  under 
the  royal  authority  or  that  of  the  local  governments,  of  rules  of 
natural  reason  derived  by  them  according  to  the  judicial  Criteria 
before  given.'  This  law,  in  being  applied  to  persons  known  as 
native  or  domiciled  subjects  of  the  imperial  or  colonial  juris- 
diction, would  be  classed  as  municipal  (internal)  law,  according 
to  the  description  of  that  law  given  in  the  first  chapter. 

§  197.  With  regard  to  those  persons  within  the  colonial  ter- 
ritory who  were  neither  natives  of  Great  Britain  nor  of  the 
colonial  territory,  their  condition  must  have  been  determined  by 
international  private  law  ;  at  least  until  they  had  acquired  the 
character  of  domiciled  subjects.  This  international  law,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second  chapters, 
¥^uld  be  known  either  from  positive  legislation,  (proceeding  in 
this  case  from  the  sources  of  private  law  mentioned  in  the  third 
chapter,)  or  by  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,  according 
to  the  allowed  judicial  criteria.  After  becoming  domiciled  in- 
habitants their  future  condition  would  be  determined  by  the 
municipal  (internal)  law  of  the    jurisdiction,   derived  either 


>  In  Shower^!  Pariiamentur  Cases,  80,  81  ;  in  the  case  of  Dntton  r.  Howell,  it  wai 
mid  by  ooonsel  tmyttrntdo, — **  Tncnigfa  a  matter  may  justify  a  governor  for  an  act  done 
in  his  government  which  wonld  not  justify  him  for  the  same  act  done  in  England,  yet 
die  goreraor  mnst  show  that  he  hath  porraed  the  mles  of  law  in  that  place ;  or  in  case 
of  no  positiTe  laws,  the  roles  of  natnxid  justice ;  for  either  the  common  law,  or  newlj 
Instituted  laws,  or  natural  equity,  must  be  the  rule  in  those  place*.**  So  in  Salk^  p. 
411,  the  sentence  before  cited,  §  128,  n.  2,  continues, — **  And  that  in  such  cases,  where 
Ilia  laws  an  r^eefeed,  or  are  idlenti  the  conquered  coundy  shall  be  governed 
tD  die  tub  of  natonl  eqidty." 
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fit>m  imperial  or  provincial  l^islation,  or  by  judicial  application 
of  rules  of  natural  reason,  according  to  the  criteria,  above  re* 
ferred  to.;  having  a  like  territorial  extent  and  authority  with 
that  law  which  determined  the  condition  of  those  native 
inhabitants  to  whom  the  English  law  did  not  originally  apply 
as  a  personal  law,  i  e.,  the  so-called  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

§  198.  In  order  therefore  to  determine  the  relations,  rights 
and  duties  constituting  the  legal  condition  of  these  two  classes 
of  persons  in  the  colonies,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  rules 
were  at  that  period  to  be  judicially  received  as  rules  of  natural 
reason  applying  to  natural  persons  independently  of  the  law  of 
England  ;  which  law,  so  far  as  it  applied  to  all  persons  within 
any  particular  territory,  had  such  extent  in  England  only,  and 
as  a  personal  law  in  the  colonies  applied  only  to  the  colonists  of 
English  birth  or  r(zce. 

Since  the  period  of  time  referred  to,  and  in  which  the  rule 
of  natural  reason  was  to  be  ascertained,  was  that  of  the  first 
existence  of  law  as  to  such  persons  within  the  colonial  jurisdic- 
tion, (there  being  as  yet  no  positive  legislation,  and  no  national 
judicial  precedents  in  respect  to  persons  known  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  jurisdiction,)  reference  must  be  had  to  such  indi- 
cations of  natural  reason  as  are  judiciaUy  receivable,  because 
indicative  of  the  presumed  will  of  the  state  in  cases  wherein  its 
existing  legislation  and  local  precedents  do  not  apply.  Or,  to 
express  the  same  idea  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  since  at 
the  first  establishment  of  civil  government  in  the  colonies  there 
were  no  national  judicial  precedents  for  the  colonial  tribunals, 
except  such  as  were  comprehended  in  the  territorial  law  of 
England,  (which  law,  in  the  colonies,  applied  only  to  the 
ESnglish  and  their  descendants,  and  as  a  personal  law,)  the  only 
principles  of  the  English  law  which  could  be  judicially  applied 
to  any  other  persons  within  the  colonial  territory,  were  Buch  as 
could  be  taken  to  be  universial  principles ;  that  is,  principles 
which,  while  recognized  by  the  state  in  its  juridical  action, 
were  not  promulgated  either  as  law  for  England  only,  or  for 
certain  persons  as  its  inhabitants,  (jus  proprium,)  but  principles 
received  by  the  state  without  reference  to  their  application  to 
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any  particular  territory  ;  or  such  as  the  tribunal  might  suppose 
the  state  would  apply  independently  of  all  territorial  distino^ 
tions.  This,  according  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  second 
chapter,  would  involve  the  judicial  recognition  of  a  universal 
jurisprudence — the  science  of  natural  law  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  can  be  acknowledged  in  jurisprudence  properly  defined 
— ^the  science  of  the  historical  law  of  nations^  manifested 
through  the  application  of  private  international  law^  and  judi- 
cially received  by  tribunals  of  various  national  character  as 
being  founded  in  natural  reason,  because  known  in  the  history 
of  jurisprudence  to  have  had  general  extent  and  application 
in  municipal  and  international  law.^  In  order  then  to  de- 
termine what  principles  had  this  character,  or  could  be  judicially 
taken  to  have  this  character,  at  the  time  of  the  planting  of  the 
colonies,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  history  of  jurisprudence 
among  all  nations,  or,  at  least,  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe  down  to  that  period  ;  tracing  the  general  recognition  of 
any  legal  principles  which  applied  to  the  relations,  rights,  and 
duties  of  private  persons  with  such  effect  as  to  become  elements 
in  a  condition  of  freedom  or  its  opposites. 

§  199.  The  mode  in  which  such  principles  must  have  been 
ascertained,  and  their  effect  upon  relations  of  private  persons, 
have  already  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  when 
considering  the  question  whether  such  principles  could  take 
effect  in  England  as  part  of  the  common  law.  It  was  there 
shown  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  planting  of  the  colonies  the 
prevailing  legal  doctrine  would  seem  to  have  sustained  the 
chattel-slavery  of  Moors,  African  negroes,  and  Indians,  at  least 
while  heathen  or  infidel,  even  in  England.  But  even  if  it  must 
be  held  that  the  English  law  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  Englishmen  applied  to  every  person  on  English  soil,  and  so 
rendered  the  maintenance  of  slavery  legally  impossible  there, 
yet  there  was  not,  at  that  time,*  at  least,  any  such  universal 
personal  and  territorial  extent  to  be  judicially  attributed  to 
that  law,  that  it  should  be  held  to  obtain  wherever  the  do- 

'  Compan  mdt,  §§  19,  84,  96-101. 
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inmion  of  the  British  empire  extended.'  Personal  liberty  or 
freedom  of  condition  was  not,  by  English  law,  so  attributed  to 
eyery  natural  person  that  slavery  was  incompatible  with  the 
English  sway  in  other  regions,  or  was  abolished  by  it,  as  one  of 
those  laws,  or  as  the  effect  df  one  of  those  laws,  which  are  con- 
trary (in  English  jurisprudence)  to  the  laws  of  God,  according 
to  the  principle  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  section.* 
Upon  the  occupation  of  the  western  continent  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  the  international  rules  of  warfare  received  by 
those  nations,  with  the  ancient  law  of  slavery  resulting  from 
oaptivity,  in  wars  with  savage  tribes,  were,  as  has  been  already 
said,  generally  applied  to  the  native  races.  And,  long  after  the 
foundation  of  the  English  settlements,  their  unwillingness  or 
incapacity  to  unite  with  the  colonists  in  social  and  civil  life, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  extend  to  them  the  obligations  and 
privileges  of  the  same  system  of  laws.     The  intercourse  of  the 

• 

colonists  with  the  aborigines  was  regulated  only  by  such  rules 
88  the  local  governments  and  the  representatives  of  the  crown 
supposed  to  be  in  accordance  with  natural  reason,  applied  to 
the  international  intercourse  of  civilized  conmiunities  with  bar- 
barians, or  to  be  supported  by  the  usage  of  other  Christian 
nations.  The  views  entertained  by  Europeans,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  colonization,  of  their  obligations  in  this  respect  al- 
lowed, in  most  cases,  a  practical  denial  of  all  legal  rights  in  the 
heathen  and  savage,  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian 


*  Whether  the  English  law,  meaning  the  territorial  law  of  the  British  islands,  at- 
trflnites,  or  did  at  anj  time  during  the  colonial  period,  attribute  the  rights  sometimes 
known  as  the  personal  rights  of  Englishmen  to  all  natm^l  persons  within  that  geo- 
gimphical  domain,  L  e.,  the  British  islands,  irrespectively  of  race  or  birth,  is  a  question 
Sie  elements  of  which  hare  already  been  considered  in  the  previous  chapter,  as  a  topic 
of  the  municipal  (internal)  law  of  England.  But  it  still  remains  to  be  viewed  as  a 
question  of  the  private  international  law  of  that  dominion ;  that  is,  a  question  of  the 
Uw  which,  in  England,  determined  the  condition  of  persons  regarded  as  aliens  to  the 
territory  of  England.     See  pott,  ch.  vii. 

•  See  ante,  p.  116,  a  2.  That  slavery,  in  India,  was  maintained  by  the  British 
judicature  because  sanctioned  by  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  law,— see  Harrington's 
Analysis :  Calcutta,  1817,  vol  i.  pp.  78,  279,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  748,  note,  citing  an  official 
pq)er  by  Mr.  H.  Colebrooke,  in  1812.  Also,  a  woric  written  with  view  of  publication 
in  America,  William  Adams'  Law  and  Custom  of  Slavery  in  British  India :  London, 
1840.  That  in  the  British  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  slavery  among  the 
natives  is  recognized  by  the  authorities  as  matter  of  necessity, — Cmikshank's  Eighteen 
Tears  on  Ae  Gold  Coast,  voL  ii.  cb.  9. 
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or  Eurapean  colonist.  ^  The  right  of  the  native  inhabitants  in 
the  lands  they  occupied  was  considered,  at  best,  only  qualified 
and  temporary,  and  their  lives  and  property  received,  even  in 
periods  of  professed  peace,  but  little  protection  from  the  colonial 
laws  ;  it  being  in  &ct  impossible,  in  reference  to  savage  races, 
to  make  those  discriminations  between  a  state  of  peace  and  a 
state  of  war,  which  are  so  important  in  determining  the  l^al 
character  of  acts  incident  to  the  intercourse  of  civilized  nations.' 
The  generally  received  doctrines  of  the  difference  in  rights  be- 
tween Europeans  and  Moors,  Africans  and  Indians,  together 
with  the  international  application  of  those  doctrines  has  been 
stated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  warlike  and  intractaUe 
'  character  of  the  North  American  Indian  would  have  prevented, 
had  there  been  no  moral  restraint,  the  systematic  oppression 
and  enslavement  which  was  practised  in  the  islands  and  the 
southern  parts  of  the  continent  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the  Eng« 
lish  colonies  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  receded  before  the  ad- 
vancing settlements,  and  never  became,  unless  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  incorporated  with  the  body  of  the  white  inhabitants,  and 
they  have  continued,  as  a  race,  to  form  separate  commonitieSi 
whose  relations  to  the  whites  have  been  determined  under  spe- 
cial qtiasi'inteimLtioJxal  laws.'  In  the  earlier  history  of  all  the 
colonies  there  are  instances  of  their  being  reduced  to  slaveiy  by 


>  1  Story^s  Camm.  §§  1-10.  1  Banc.  145,  167,  270.  1  HUdr.  69,  410.  But  tlie 
iDstmctions  from  the  authorities  in  England,  repeatedly  enjoined  justice  towards  the 
natives,  1  Banc.  346,  and  Charter  of  Mass.  Prov.,  in  1692.  Many  of  the  earlier  ccdo- 
nial  laws  propose  an  adoption  of  Indians  into  the  civil  community.  See  Yliginia 
Laws,  1619,  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.  2d  series,  vol.  iiL  part  1,  p.  831.  Mass.  Laws^ 
1633,  pottch.^ 

'  Francis  Victoria,  A.  D.  1557,  opposed  the  current  opimons  of  his  day  in  aiHrnrting 
that  hostilities  against  the  native  tribes  could  not  he  justified  on  the  ground  of  their 
vices,  or  of  their  Paganism.  **  Indis  non  debere  auferri  imperium  ideo  quia  sunt  peo-> 
estores,  vel  ideo  quia  non  sunt  Christiani."  See  Mackintosh,  Hist  Eth.  PhiL  p.  109. 
The  same  opinion  was  held  by  Ayala,  1597,  and  by  Covarruvias  and  others.  See 
Hallam's  Lit  of  Europe.  Victoria  held,  however,  that  it  was  lawful  to  enslave  Pagan 
captives.  See  Wheaton's  Law  of  Nations,  Introd.  p.  40.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tnnr,  in  wars  of  European  states  the  captor  had  a  property  in  his  prisoner,  which  was 
assignable,  1  Motley's  Hise  of  D.  K.  p.  151.  Bynkorshoek,  Quaost.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i. 
c.  3,  that  a  German  officer  commanding  in  Ireland,  in  1690,  is  said  to  have  ordered 
prisoners  to  be  transported  to  America,  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  to  have  been  onlj 
deterred  by  the  threat  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  that,  as  a  retaliatory  measure,  he 
would  send  his  prisoners  to  the  galleys  in  France. 

*  Died  ScoU  r.  Sanford,  19  Howaid  B.  403,  404.    Ken^s  Comm.  Leot  LL 
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the  local  sathoritieB ;  turaally^  when  taken  captive  in  war^  or 
in  pnniahment  for  violationB  of  the  code  of  intercourse  prescribed 
by  the  colonial  powers.  ^  There  were  also  instances  of  their 
being  kidnapped  and  sold ;  but  this  was  contraiy  to  express 
statute,  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  colonies,  and  to  the  law  cf 
nationa  as  generally  recognized  in  the  international  intercourse 
of  Europeans  with  heathen  and  barbarian  nations.' 

§  200.  It  was  the  colonization  of  America  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  wider  and  more  important  application  of  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  chattel  slavery  into  a  personal 
law  for  Moors  and  n^roes  which  was  described  in  the  previous 
chapter.  Negro  slaves  were  introduced  into  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies as  early  as  the  year  1501,  and  the  importation  received  the 
sanction  of  a  royal  ordinance  about  the  same  period.  Charles 
y.  granted  letters  patent  to  transport  slaves  into  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  1543.  The  French,  English  and  Dutch  navigators 
joined  in  the  trade  of  importation,  and  it  became  an  ordinary 
branch  of  commercial  enterprise,  in  which  merchants  of  every 
maritime  nation  in  Europe  took  part.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
brought  slaves  into  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands  in  1562.' 

Slaves  were  brought  into  the  North  American  colonies 
shortly  after  their  first  settlement.  Negro  slavery  in  Virginia 
is  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  importation  of  a  cargo  of 
daves  from  Africa,  by  a  Dutch  vessel  in  1620.^  Hutchinson 
says  that  negroes  were  brought  in  very  early  among  the  colo- 
nists of  Massachusetts,  but  that  they  had  a  law  against  slavery, 
except  of  prisoners  taken  in  war.  The  Massachusetts  Funda- 
mentals 1641,  sanction  slavery  by  purchase.^     Also  the  law  of 

>  2  Winthrop's  N.  E.  860.  1  Banc.  168.  1  HUd.  pp.  87,  289,  251,  269,  489, 
490. 588,  567 ;  2  do.  271.     Hewif  a  Hist  of  S.  Car.  vol  i.  p.  78,  and  poti,  oh.  vL 

*  See  ante,  g  166.  Dnring  the  first  centoir  after  the  diBcovery  of  America,  na- 
thw  of  the  continent  were  frequently  seized  ana  sold  as  slaves  in  Europe  and  the  W. 
L  iihuids.     See  1  Banc.  167-169,  and  the  citations. 

'  For  the  earlier  histoiy  of  slavery,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  American  conti- 
oent,  see  1  Banc.  159-179,  and  the  authors  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Charters 
incorporating  adventurers  with  a  monopoly  of  the  importation  of  sUves  fix)m  Africa 
Into  America  were  granted  hy  James  L,  Charles  L,  and  Charles  II.,  "  and  in  the  year 
1792,  twenty-eix  acts  of  parliament^  encouraging  and  sanctioning  the  trade,  could  he 
numerated."    Walsh's  Appeal,  826,  827. 

*  Beverley's  Viiginia,  85.  1  Banc.  177. 

■  1  Hutch.  Hist.,  8d  ed.  p.  898.    See  pott,  oh.  vl    In  Joswlyzi*s  Voyage,  1688, 
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the  other  New-England  colonies  at  that  period  was  undoubtedly 
the  game  on  this  subject.  The  Dutch  records  allude  to  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  settlements  on  the  Hudson  in  1626, 
or  even  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  of  New  Amster- 
dam, and  in  those  on  the  Delaware  in  1639.*  From  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Carolinas,  it  seems  that  negroes  were  held  in  them 
as  slaves  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  settlement.'  But  it 
is  probable  that,  in  all  the  colonies,  Indians  taken  in  war,  were 
held  as  slaves  before  any  negroes  were  imported  from  Africa. 
Slave-holding  was  not  permitted  in  Q-eorgia before  the  year  1747.* 
§  201.  Whatever  sanction  may  have  been  given  to  slavery 
in  any  of  its  legal  aspects,  by  subsequent  statutes  of 
the  British  Parliament,  royal  ordinances,  or  colonial  legis- 
lation, such  acts  of  strictly  positive  legislation  could  have 
had  no  effect  upon  the  condition  of  persons  in  the  colonies  at 
the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  African  and  Indian  slaves. 
It  is,  however,  a  clear  deduction  from  the  elementary  l^al 
principles  which  have  been  hereinbefore  set  forth,  that  the 
chattel-slavery  of  heathen  Africans  and  Indians  was  lawful  at 
this  time  in  all  the  colonies,  and  properly  received  judicial  re- 
cognition and  support  in  international  and  municipal  (internal) 
private  law.  This  lawfulness  is  not  here  stated  as  the  result  of 
a  custom,  the  inception  of  which  is  here  described,  or  as  being 
proved  by  subsequent  long-continued  acquiescence,  but  as  being, 
at  the  time  of  such  inception,  the  effect  of  established  princi- 
ples, judicially  recognized  in  all  countries,  having  the  authority 
of  that  jurisprudence  which  among  all  nations  is  taken  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  far  greater  portion  of  legal  rights  and 
obligations.  It  was  judicially  regarded  as  resting  on  natural 
reason  indicated  in  the  law  of  nations  historically  known  at  that 

negroes  are  mendoned  as  being  held  in  slavexy  at  Noddle*s  Island  in  Boston  harbor. 
See  Mass.  Hist  ColL,  voL  8,  p.  231. 

>  Moulton's  Hist  N.  Y.,  voL  1,  part  2,  p.  878.  1  HUdr.  441.  2  Banc.  803.  The 
Dutch  W.  I.  Company  agreed  to  furnish  the  oolony  of  New  Netherlands  with  as  maoj 
Uacks  as  they  conveniently  could.  1  Broadhead,  p.  196.  Bottle's  essay  in  Mem. 
Penn.  Hist  Soc.,  voL  1.  Hazard's  Annals  of  Pennsylvania.  Albany  Records.  No 
mention  is  made  of  negroes  in  Campanins's  account  of  the  Danish  colony  of  New  Sweden. 

'  A  caigo  of  negroes  from  Barbadoes  brought  by  Sir  J<^n  TeomanS|  in  167L     % 

Ik0.17a 

■  Stofwa*  Hift  of  G«oig{ft,  p.  813. 
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period — the  common  law  of  the  world  ^ — applied  in  international 
and  in  mimicipal'  law  because  indicating  the  will  of  the  su* 
pieme  source  of  law  having  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  whenever 
not  disallowed  by  some  more  direct  exposition  of  that  wilL' 

§  202.  On  the  same  principle  by  which  the  historical  law  of 
naiions  was  received  in  supporting  the  slavery  of  foreign  Afri- 
cans, that  is,  that  of  being  an  indication  of  natural  reason  sup- 
posed to  be  accepted  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  the 
same  doctrines  of  the  law  of  nations^  or  universal  jurisprudence, 
must  be  held  to  have  obtained  with  legal  effect  in  interpreting 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  supreme  power  and  the  per- 
sonal extent  of  the  charter  provisions  operating  as  private  law. 


'  Tho  exifltenoe  of  a  job  gentimn,  or  historical  Urn  of  natiotu,  operating  as  prhaie 
Jftw,  must  be  admitted  in  construing  statements  like  this  of  Taney,  Ch,  J,,  in  Dred 
Sootfs  case,  19  Howard,  R.  407:  '*  They  [negTX>e8]  had  for  more  than  a  centoiy  be- 
fbfe,  [the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  U.  S.,]  been  regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to 
aaodate  with  the  white  race,  either  in  social  or  political  relations ;  and  so  far  inferior, 
that  they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect ;  and  that  the  ne- 
gro might  jiistiy  and  lawfully  be  reduced  to  slavery  for  his  benefit  He  was  bought 
and  told,  and  treated  as  an  ordinaiy  article  of  merchandise  and  traffic,  whenever  a 
profit  could  be  made  by  it.  This  opinion  was  at  that  time  fixed  and  universal  in  the 
dvHised  portion  of  the  white  race.  It  was  regarded  as  an  axiom  in  morals  as  well  as 
in  poHtica,  Sac,**  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  suppose  the  learned  Chief  Justice  to  intend 
aajing  that  a  negro  who  had  never  been  a  slave,  or  who  had  been  legally  manumitted, 
bad  no  rights,  &c.,  so  that  it  was  everywhere  lawful  for  any  white  man  to  seize  such 
a  one  and  treat  him  as  an  article  of  property.  The  law  of  natumtf  as  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chj4>ters,  never  embraced  such  a  doctrine.  If  his  meaniiig  is  that  a  «orer- 
fM  tiate,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  a  negro,  was  not  bound  to  respect  in 
him  any  rights — the  same  may  as  truly  be  said  of  any  white  man :  any  ethical  dis> 
tinction  that  may  exist  cannot  affect  the  matter. 

'  With  the  use  of  the  term  law  qf  nations  in  the  text,  contrast  that  given  to  it  in 
Keal  9.  Farmer,  9  Geo.,  R  570,  571 ;  where  the  court  in  asserting  the  legality  of 
alaveiy  independentiy  of  statute  or  the  common  law  of  England,  ascribes  it  to  **  the 
law  of  nations  "  in  the  sense  of  public  international  law — a  law  of  which  nations  are 
te  subjects.  On  the  other  hand  see  Mr.  Seward's  nae  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
9atiom§f  ante,  p.  198,  n.  Such  contradictions  in  the  premises  used  by  eminent  jurists 
mn  here  appealed  to  as  vindicating  the  necessity  of  that  discrimination  of  terms 
which  was  attempted  in  the  first  chapter. 

'Granville  Sharpe,  in  his  Tract  on  the  Law  of  Nature,  London,  1777,  p.  8,  takea 
te  jus  gentium  in  respect  to  slavery  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  natural  right 
noofpiised  by  the  Roman  law,  quoting  Inst  L  Tit.  HI.  §  2.  Servitus  est  autem  con- 
•Citiitio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contra  naturam  subjicitur.  Bracton 
hsvinff  repeated  the  same.  Lib.  L,  cap.  6,  and  Fleta,  lib.  I.,  cap.  8,  they  are,  with 
CowelTs  Institutes,  quoted  by  Sharpe  as  proving  that  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  rale  of 
airtiiral  reason  received  in  the  common  law.  The  method  followed  by  this  writer  to 
wove  a  doctrine  of  the  common  law  of  England,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  indicated 
ai  thif  chapter  and  the  preceding.  But  the  law  of  natural  reason  on  this  point,  dedu- 
dhla  from  the  Institute,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  for  which  he  refers  to  it,  as 
hu  bean  shown  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
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The  doctrine  supportiiig  chattelndayery  must  be  held  to  have 
limited  the  extent  of  the  term  '^  colonists/'  where  used  in  the 
charters  to  describe  the  subjects  of  privilege  and  guarantee,  to 
legal  persons  as  distinguished  from  slaves  ;  even  if  it  did  not 
go  fitrther  and  confine  the  term  to  whites,  or  persons  of  the 
European  race,  to  the  exclusion  of  Africans  and  Indians, 
whether  bond  or  free.* 

§  203.  It  has  been  shown,  in  the  third  chapter,  that,  where 
the  guarantee  of  common  law  rights  did  not  apply  to  determine 
the  relations  and  rights  of  private  persons,  the  power  of  sover- 
eignty to  affect  such  relations  and  rights  must  have  been  divid- 
ed between  the  local  government  of  each  colony  and  the  im- 
jpeiial  government ;  that  the  limits  of  each  were,  unavoidably, 
always  undetermined ;  but  that,  admitting  the  rights  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  colonists  in  internal  relations  (relations  between 
persons  regarded  as  domiciled  inhabitants)  to  have  been  essen- 
tially within  the  powers  of  the  local  governments,  yet  such  as 
were  incident  to  relations  of  commerce  and  international  inter- 
course must  have  been,  to  the  greater  extent,  within  the  general 
control  of  the  parliament  and  crown  of  England.'  There  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  any  act  of  positive  legislation,  proceed- 
ing from  the  imperial  authority,  which  determined  the  condition 
of  Africans  or.  Indians  within  the  colonies,  considered  either  as 
alien  or  domiciled  persons.  There  are  statutes,  however,  which, 
being  interpreted  by  the  '^  usage  and  custom  of  merchants  "  as 
prevailing  at  that  time,  have  always  been  held  to  support  sla- 


'  Compare  the  langaage  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peimajlvama  in  Hobhs  v.  Fogg, 
6  Watts'  R.  55S-660,  when  limiting  the  perMnal  extent  of  tlie  term  Jheemam, 

*  See  ante,  §  181.  To  this  power  maj  be  referred  the  frequent  rejection  of  colonial 
laws  restricting  the  introduction  of  African  slaves.  Davis  v.  Cuny,  1810.  2  Bibb's 
B0p.(Ky.,)  288— By  the  Court :  **  Slavery,  it  is  believed,  was  introduced  into  the  colonies 
by  the  regulation  of  the  mother  country,  of  which  the  courts  hi  all  the  colonies  wero 
equally  bound  to  take  notice,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  courts  of  the  several  statea 
mn  now  bound  to  take  notice  of  any  regulation  of  the  general  government ;  and  what 
the  courts  of  the  cdonles  were  bound  to  take  notice,  judiciallv,  we  must  Btill  be  pre- 
•umed  to  know,  if  not  as  matter  of  law,  at  least  as  matter  of  history/  Thou^  the 
eondition  of  slaveiy  in  the  colonies  may  not  have  been  created  by  the  imperial  legit- 
ktnre,  yet  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  colonies  were  compelled  to  receive  Af- 
rioan  uaves  by  the  home  government.  See  Brougham's  CoL  PoL,  B.  IL,  §  1.  8 
Buo.  411.  Stevois' Georgia  285.  2  Tnckei^sBLapp.U.  Madison  Papers,  IIL,  ISSa 
Walsh's  Appeal,  810-819.    Loid  Stowell  m  2  Hagg.  Ad.  B.  109. 
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Teiy  in  the  colonies,  if  not  in  England  ;  their  effect  being  how- 
erer  mainly  to  recognize  property  in  negroes  when  on  the  high 
fleas  in  British  vessels,  and  before  they  could,  as  natural  persons, 
be  considered  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  British 
dominions.  The  just  effect  of  these  statutes  in  this  respect  is 
derived  from  the  view  herein  before  given  of  the  law  of  ncUion$f 
and  its  effect  in  international  and  municipal  (internal)  law.^ 

§  204.  If  undetermined  by  imperial  statutes  or  by  the  char^ 
ter  provision,  the  condition  or  status  of  the  African  or  Indian, 
when  regarded  either  as  a  natural  person  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  a  colony  or  as  the  property  of  a  legal  person  domiciled 
within  those  limits,  would  depend  upon  the  powers  vested  in 
the  local  or  colonial  government,  as  being  one  of  the  subjects 
of  its  proper  jurisdiction.  The  law  derived  from  the  exercise  of 
this  power  would  be  known  either  from  positive  legislation  or 
from  a  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated in  the  first  chapter.  Principles  thus  judicially  applied 
would  form  a  part  of  the  common  law  prevailing  in  and  for  the 
colony.  It  was  an  admitted  principle  of  the  colonial  system,  or 
of  the  public  law  of  the  Empire,  that  the  colonial  courts,  in 
determining  the  rules  having  this  character,  were  independent 
of  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England.  Their  decisions  were 
reviewable,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  king  in  council.*      Common 


*  See  anley  §  176.  Burge'i  ComTD.  toI.  1,  p.  737,  a  ;  "  The  following  are  among 
liw  numerooB  acte  by  which  the  British  legislatare  encouraged  the  African  slave  trade 
and  sanctioned  slavery  in  her  colonies : — Royal  charters  of  Cha.  2,  in  1664  and  1672, 
9  and  10  Wm.  8,  c.  2tf.  The  6  Anne,  c.  37,  §  18,  subjects  captains  of  his  m^jesty'a 
■hips  of  war,  arriving  at  any  of  the  harbors  of  the  colonies,  "  to  the  good  and  necessary 
laws  in  force  there  for  the  preventing  the  carrying  off  from  the  said  colonies  any  ser- 
Taot  or  slave,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  to  the  penalties  and  forfeiture! 
declared  by  such  laws."  10  Anne,  c.  27.  Tlie  Queens  speech  to  Parliament  in 
Jime,  1712.  28  Geo.  2,  c.  31.  25  Geo.  2,  c  40.  4  Geo.  8,  c.  20.  5  Geo.  8,  c.  44. 
28  Geo.  8,  c  65.  27  Geo.  8,  c  27.  The  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1707  to  1713.  Acts  encouraging  loans  to  the  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies  from  British 
•nbiects  and  foreigners.  5  (reo.  2,  c.  7.  13  Geo.  8,  c.  14.  14  Gea  8,  c.  79.  1  and 
2  Geo  4,  c.  51.  8  Geo.  4,  c.  47.  5  Geo.  4,  c.  US,  §  37.  59  Geo.  8,  c.  120,  for  the 
ngistrmtion  of  slaves.  The  act  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  7  June,  1712,  to 
pierent  importation  of  negroes  and  Indians  into  that  province,  was  disallowed  by 
Great  Britun  and  accordingly  repealed  by  act  of  Queen  Anne,  20th  Feb.  1713.-* 
17eO,  South  Carolina  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the  fiuther  importation  of  slaves,  but 
Chwat  Britain  diudlowed  the  act  and  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  other  governors,  pro- 
hihiting  them  from  assenting  to  any  similar  act.**  ^ 

*  Stoi/i  Comm.  §§  168, 175,  176,  and  citations. 
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law  had  therefore  in  each  colony  a  several  growth  or  progressive 
formation,  as  it  had  in  England,  and  if  the  personal  gaarantee 
of  rights,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  did  not  apply  to  the 
negro  or  Indian  inhabitant,  there  was  no  necessity  that  the  roles 
judicially  derived  to  determine  their  condition,  as  domiciled 
subjects  under  their  several  judicatures,  should  be  th^  same  in 
England  and  in  the  colonies.  It  does  not  appear  from  any  his- 
torical record  that  the  question — ^whether  a  heathen  negro  or 
Indian  slave  became  free  on  being  converted  to  Christianity,  or 
on  receiving  baptism — ^was  ever  discussed  before  the  colonial 
courts.'  It  is  certain  that  slaves  so  converted  or  baptised  and 
their  issue,  bom  in  the  colonies,  and  therefore,  it  would  seem, 
nominally  Christian,  were  usually  retained  in  slavery  and  bought 
and  sold,  either  as  bondmen  or  as  chattels,  and  that  the  right 
of  ownership  in  such  slaves  must  constantly  have  received  ju- 
dicial recognition  before  the  existence  of  any  colonial  statutes 
determining  their  condition.  It  seems  impossible  now  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  courts  regarded  the  slave,  after  conversion,  as 
still  a  chcUtd,  or  as  a  legcU  person  held  to  bondage  for  life.  The 
different  colonial  judicatures  may,  very  probably,  have  had  dif- 
ferent views  on  this  point.  In  determining  the  application  of 
natural  reason  to  the  circumstances  of  converted  or  baptised 
slaves  and  their  issue,  they  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  usage 
and  practice  of  other  nations,  in  reference  to  the  same  class  of 
persons.  Under  this  reference,  if  they  regarded  slaves  as  legal 
persons,  capable  of  contracting  legal  marriages,  they  may  have 
held  that  the  condition  of  the  issue  followed  that  of  the  parents, 


'  There  are  however  many  colonial  statutes  which  show  that  the  question  had 
heen  mooted.  See  pott  ch.  vL  Mr.  Bancroft,  Hist  U.  S.,  lii.  409,  says — "  From  New 
England  to  Carolina,  the  '  notion '  prevailed,  that  *  being  baptized  is  inconsistent  with 
a  state  of  slavczy ;'  and  this  early  apprehension  proved  a  main  obstacle  to  the  culture 
and  conversion  of  these  poor  people."    Citing  Bericeley's  Works,  iil.  247. 

The  statute  of  Viigmia,  1682,  c  L,  see  pott  ch.  vL,  seems  to  recognize  the  ezist- 
•noe  of  a  principle  of  universal  prevalence  that  a  negro,  Moor  or  mulatto  slave,  hay- 
ii^  been  converted  to  Christianity,  is  no  longer  a  chattel^  and  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  servant  bound  for  years,  on  an  equality  of  status  with  European  imported  aer- 
yants ;  and  that  such  person  can  be  a  slave  only  by  force  of  some  statute  or  local  ou»- 
tom— JUS  propriiam.  It  declares  that  "  by  Ae  laws  of  this  countiy^  the  conversion 
«•  doth  not  manumit  them  or  set  them  free,**  but  that,  if  introduced  after  conversion, 
te  master  or  owner  would  be  obliged  **  to  depart  from  their  just  right  and  title  to 
fQoli  aUve  and  aell  him  for  no  km^  time  than  the  English/*  &o.,  &o. 
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where  both  were  slaves  ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  mixed  mar- 
riages and  of  births  out  of  wedlock,  the  civil  law  rule — partus 
ventrem  sequatur — obtained,  irrespectively  of  the  rules  of  con- 
dition by  descent  derived  from  the  customary  law  of  England. 
It  is  however  probable  that  the  chattel  character  was  generally 
ascribed  to  the  captived  slave,  and  that  the  rule  of  descent  de- 
rived from  the  civil  law  was  judicially  received,  in  all  cases,  to 
determine  both  the  condition  of  the  issue  and  the  right  of 
ownership  in  the  offspring  of  slaves  of  different  masters/  The 
law  arising  from  the  judicial  determination  of  these  points^ 
having  never  been  questioned  under  the  royal  right  of  super- 
vision, created  a  common  law  in  and  for  the  colony,  and  was, 
independently  of  statutes,  a  sanction  for  slavery,  even  though 
this  judicial  application  of  common  law  may  have  differed  wide- 
ly from  the  doctrine  sustained  by  the  English  courts  of  law  : 
though,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  the  doctrine  contemporaneously  received 
in  England,  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  slaves  and  the  existence  of  local  customary 

'  The  role  of  the  Roman  law — determining  the  condition  of  the  issue  hy  that 
of  the  mother — applied  only  when  there  was  no  legal  marriage.  Dig.  L.  1. 1  5,  §  24 ; 
Lex  naturae  hsec  est  nt  qui  nascitnr  sine  legitimo  mntrimonio  matrem  seqnator,  nisi  lex 
qiecialis  aliud  indacit^  Hlockstone  IL  94,  says — **  But  no  bastard  can  be  bom  a  villein," 
citing  Co.  Litt  §  188;  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  see  the  note  on  Coke  by  Har- 
grave  and  Butler,  and  in  Mirrour  c.  2,  s.  28 ; — **  Those  are  villeins  who  are  bom  of  a 
freeman  and  a  neif,  and  bom  out  of  malnrimony."  The  rule  applied  where  either  pa- 
rent was  a  chattel  slave,  because,  not  being  legal  persons,  the  legal  relation  of  mar- 
lii^  could  not  exist,  and  also  because  the  issue  of  a  female  slave  was  regarded  as  the 
natural  increase  of  a  chattel :  see  Heiuec.  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent,  L.  ii.  §  81.  If  the  Ro- 
man law  contained  any  rule  determining  the  condition  of  those  bom  in  wedlock,  it 
was  that  the  child  should  be  of  tlie  father's  condition.  The  Roman  law  knew  no 
■laves  but  such  as  were  chattels ;  but  under  the  feudal  codes  the  bondman  and  bond- 
woman were  legal  persons ;  the  issue  therefore  was  not  regarded  merely  as  the  in- 
crease ci  property,  and  though  they  followed  the  condition  of  their  parents,  yet,  with 
•ome  (Germanic  or  Gothic  nations,  the  children  of  serfs  belonging  to  different  feudal 
lords,  were  divided  by  an  **  altema  vemarum  partitio. "  Heinec.  u.  $.  note.  Where  tho 
parents  were  of  different  conditions  the  issue  generally  followed  that  of  the  father  as 
in  the  English  law:  Bla.  ii.  94,  Co.  Litt  §  187,  and  notes;  though  a  rale  of  altema- 
Uon  as  between  the  children  of  a  neif  and  a  freeman  prevailed  in  some  parts,  see 
Glanvill,  lib.  5,  c.  6 ;  and  the  same  general  rule  seems,  from  Littleton  and  Uouard,  to 
have  been  Norman  law,  though  Barrington  on  Stat,  p  249,  u.,  supposes  the  rale  in 
Franco  to  have  followed  the  civil  law,  citing  the  proverb- — La  verge  aunoblist  et  la  von- 
tre  affranchist.  The  phrase — ^partus  sequitur  ventrem  is  not,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in 
the  Corpus  Juris,  and  probably  originated  with  the  modem  civilians.  But  the  point 
to  be  noticed  is,  that  tho  condition  of  the  issue  of  legal  persons  in  bondage,  whether 
bom  in  wedlock  or  not,  depended  on  a  local  law  or  custom, — jus  proprium,  not  jua  gen- 
tinm.     Compare  Fortescue  de  Laud,  c  43. 
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and  statute  laws  establishing  slavery,  was  different  from  that  of 
the  colonial  courts.  And  however  far  the  colonial  coarts  may 
have  been  bound  by  the  local  law  of  England,  as  ascertained  at 
the  time  of  the  first  exercise  of  their  judicial  jiower,  they  were 
not  held  to  modify  the  common  law,  as  it  had  thus  grown  up 
under  their  own  exposition  and  acquired  a  local  character,  l^ 
following  the  later  English  decisions. 

§  205.  Thus  the  condition  of  slavery,  if  unknown  to  the  law 
of  England,  nevertheless  became  established  under  the  common 
law  of  the  several  colonies ;  which  however,  being  a  local  law 
only,  was  entirely  distinct,  in  its  origin  and  authority,  and  in 
its  territorial  and  personal  extent,  from  that  common  law  which 
was  national,  in  those  attributes,  and  which  was,  in  each  part 
of  the  Empire,  the  common  measure  of  the  personal  rights  of 
the  English-bom   subject  and  his  descendants.     The  colonial 
Governments  appear  to  have  exercised,  without  question,  an  un- 
limited control  over  the  condition  of  such  persons  of  the  Afri- 
can and  Indian  races  as  were  domiciled  inhabitants  of  their 
several  territories ;  that  is  to  say,  their  legislation,  in  respect 
to  such  persons,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  re- 
stricted by  any  of  the  charter  provisions.'      The  legislation  of 
the  several  colonies  in  reference  to  slaves  will  be  collected  in  the 
next  chapter :  but  under  the  view  which  has  been  herein  taken 
it  is  not  necessary  to  cite  it  in  this  place  as  establishing  chattel 
slavery.     It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  statutes  of  each  colony, 
slavery  is  viewed  as  an  existing  institution  of  law.* 

'  This  point  will  be  farther  considered  in  the  commencement  of  the  next  chapter. 

*  Seville  r.  Chretien,  (1817,)  5  Martin's  Louisiana  R  275.  *'  It  is  an  admitted 
principle,  that  slavery  has  been  permitted  and  tolerated  in  all  the  colonies  established 
in  America  by  the  mother  country.  Not  only  of  Africans,  but  also  of  Indians.  No 
legislative  act  of  the  colonies  can  be  found  in  relation  to  it." 

Connecticut  Revised  Laws  of  1821;  Title  98,  Slavery  i  note— **  Slavery  wms 
never  directly  established  by  statute ;  but  has  been  indirecdy  sanctioned  by  various 
statutes,  and  frequently  rec(^nized  by  courts,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  ee- 
tabli»bed  by  law." 

"  By  custom  or  statute,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  slavery  existed  [A.  D.  1760]  aa  a 
fact  in  every  one  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies,"  2  Hild.  419,  which  see  also  for  a 
summary  of  the  condition  and  numbers  of  slaves  at  that  time. 

Even  in  Geoigia,  where  until  the  year  1749  (see  Stevens*  History  of  Ga.  285,  812  ) 
it  was  not  permitted,  it  is  held  not  to  have  been  introduced  by  positive  legislation.  By 
the  Court,  in  Neal  r.  Fanner,  (1851,)  9  Geo.  R.  580,  it  is  loid— ''The  title  to  a 
dave  in  Greoigianow  and  under  tiie  colonial  goremment  is  not  and  was  not  desired 
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§  206.  According  to  the  definitions  given  in  the  first  chap- 
ter, legal  relations  can  exist  only  as  the  effects  of  some  law, — 
some  rule  identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the  state.  A 
natural  person  held  in  chattel  bondage  cannot  acquire  individu- 
al or  relative  rights,  except  under  such  law  or  juridical  will ; 
to  be  ascertained  from  positive  legislation  or  by  the  judicial  ap- 
plication of  natural  reason.  It  is  by  the  recognition  of  univer- 
sal jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  ncUionSy  under  this  judicial 
action,  that  the  act  of  the  master  renouncing  his  right  in  re- 
spect to  the  slave,  or  setting  him  free  from  his  bondage,  has 
been  held,  wherever  chattel  slavery  has  been  known,  to  invest 
the  natural  persons  so  set  free  or  manumitted,  with  individual 
lights  and  a  capacity  for  relative  rights.  Manumission,  that 
is,  the  legal  consequence  of  the  master's  act,  and  the  condition 
of  a  libertinus  or  freed  person,  is,  in  the  Institutes,  ascribed  to 
the  jus  gentium.*  During  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  three  conditions  were  recognized  among  the  Libertini 
or  Freedmen  ;  all,  however,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Ingenuus  or 
Pree-bom.  But  the  descendants  of  a  libertinus  were  not  dis- 
tinguished from  other  free  bom  persons.     Justinian  not  only 


from  positive  law.  The  facultj  of  holding  slaves  was  derived  from  the  Trustees  of 
Hbe  Colony  acting  under  authority  of  the  British  crown,  as  a  civtl  right  in  1751,  by  an 
ordinance  of  that  board.  Before  that  time  their  introduction  was  prohibited.  The 
regulation  of  slave  property  is  as  much  the  province  of  municipal  law  as  the  regula- 
tion of  any  other  property  and  its  protection  equally  its  obligation :  but  we  deny  that 
property  in  slaves  and  tiie  title  by  which  they  are  held,  are  creatures  of  statutory 
law.**  It  is  not  very  clear  what  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  term  *'  a  civil  right ;" 
or  how  the  right  can  have  been  derived  from  the  Trustees  and  yet  not  have  originated 
in  positive  law,  L  e.  legislation.  The  idea  is  that  before  1751,  the  colonists  of  Geor- 
gia were  under  a  disability  inflicted  by  the  policy  of  the  imperial  Government,  (see 
p.  675  of  the  report,)  in  acquiring  a  certain  kind  of  property^  or  from  enjoying  their  in- 
dividual right  to  acquire  property,  in  the  same  degree  as  others ; — which  disabili^ 
was  removed  by  the  administrative  regulation  or  ordinance  of  the  Trustees.  Whether 
important  results  which  might  follow  a  general  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  at  the 
prosent  day  slavery  is  a  conttitidio  juris  geniium  were  considered  in  this  decision,  does 
not  appear.  The  question  actually  before  the  court  was  whether  the  owner  could  re- 
cover from  the  slayer  the  value  of  a  slave  killed  by  him,  without  first  suing  him  to 
ocmviction  in  a  criminal  court. 

'  Inst.  Lib.  L  tit.  5,/>roaw».  {ante  p.  150,^  and  Dig.  Lib.  I.  tit  1,  §  4.  The  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  person  who  is  held  as  a  slave,  may,  oi  course,  set  him  free 
by  its  legislative  power.  This  will  be  the  effect  of  a  jus  proprium  :  but,  the  resulting 
condition  or  status  will  be  jure  gentium  in  this  case,  as  where  the  manumission  was  the 
mastex's  act  It  will  therefore  be  afterwards  judicially  recognized  everytvhere ;  unless 
■ome  local  law,  jus  proprium,  forbids  it  The  importance  of  this  distinction  can  only 
be  shown  in  the  apjdication  of  private  international  law. 
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abolished  this  distinction  among  the  libertini,  but  also  made 
all  free  persons  (libertos)  citizens  of  Borne,  abolishing  all  legal 
difference  between  the  status  of  the  enfranchised  (libertini)  and 
the  free  born,  (ingenui.)  From  the  recital  in  the  enactment,  it 
appears  that  the  first,  if  not  the  second  also,  of  these  changes 
was  a  return  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Bepublic'  The  rule 
of  the  Boman  Imperial  law,  as  the  exposition  of  a  universal 
jurisprudence,  received  judicial  recognition  in  the  American 
colonies.* 

§  207.  If  the  law  of  ncUions  has  in  modem  times,  or  had 
during  the  colonial  period,  a  limited  personal  extent  or  was  dif- 
ferent in  its  application  to  different  races  of  men  only  while 
distinguishing  between  mankind  as  either  bond  or  free — either 
chattels  or  persons,  the  necessary  inference  would  be,  that  on 

'  Inst.  Lib.  I.  tit.  6,  §  8 ;  De  Uhertinorum  divisione  sMata ;  and  Cod.  7,  tit.  5,  L  1^ 
tit  6,  1.  2.  Smithes  Diet,  antiq.  roc. — Ingenuusy  Libertwt,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  19 
Howard,  p.  477,  Dred  Scott's  case,  appears  to  have  adopted  Cooper's  yersion  of  the  In- 
stitntes,  in  which  ingenuua  is  mistranslated  frteman.  For  the  changes  in  the  Roman 
law  on  these  points,  according  to  the  latest  researches,  see  The  New  Englander,  Aug. 
1857,  in  an  article  on  Judge  Daniel's  statement  of  them;  by  President  Woolsey,  of 
Yale  College. 

*  To  some  it  may  seem  a  singular  refinement  to  suppose  juridical  authority  neces- 
sary in  ascribing  individual  (absolute)  rights  to  the  slave,  when  the  master  relinquishes 
his  legal  claims.  But,  if  legal  rights  exist  by  the  ascertained  will  of  the  state,  {jcMU 
§  21  and  p  87,  n.  1,)  how  otherwise  can  a  chattel  or  thing  become  invested  with  them? 
Other  chattels,  when  derelict  by  the  owner,  are  still  chattel$s  and  belong  to  whoever 
may  then  Hrst  take  possession  of  them.  The  doctrine  of  manumission,  as  explained  in 
the  Institutes,  shows  that  even  in  the  Roman  law  the  slave  was  only  "  instar  rerum,** 
(amie  p.  153,  n.  1,)  and  that  a  persouRlity  independent  of  positive  law  was  recognised 
to  exist,  as  by  a  condition  of  thmgs,  or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense^  (ante  §§  1,  2,)  or  a 
law  of  nature  in  that  sense,  which  became  manifest  in  the  possession  of  individual  rights 
whenever  the  antagtmistic  right  of  the  master  was  relinquislied.  See  Inst.  Lib.  1,  tit. 
5.  De  Libertinis.  Definitio  ei  origo  liberiinorwn  et  maMtmt'ssiouis,  The  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  Justice  Daniel  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  p.  480,  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  consequences  of  the  master's  act  of  manumission  were  jure  gentium,  and 
therefore  jmdieuilly  recognized  ever}'where,  unless  such  recognition  had  been  forbid^ 
den  by  some  jus  proprium  of  the  forum.  His  language  is — **Tlie  master  might 
abdicate  or  abandon  his  interest  or  ownership  in  his  property,  but  bin  act  would  be  a 
mere  abandonment  It  seems  to  involve  an  absurdity  to  impute  to  it  the  investiture 
of  rights  which  the  sovereignty  alone  had  po^'er  to  impart,"  &;c.  The  question  in  the 
caae  was  of  the  rights  of  citizenship ;  but  the  Judge's  argument  applies  equally  against 
the  acquisition  of  any  personal  right  on  manumission.  I'ndoubtedly,  the  investiture 
rests  on  the  sovereignty,  not  on  the  private  master.  But  the  tribunal  finds  the  will  of 
Aat  sovereigntr  in  the  jus  gentium,  if  there  is  no  jus  proprium, — local  statute  or  cu»- 
tomary  law.  u  some  countries,  wherein  serfdom  existed  under  a  law  of  local  origin, 
the  Roman  law  of  manumission  has  not  been  applicable  Bodin,  in  Repub.  B.  t  c.  5, 
EnoUe^s  Tr.  p.  41,  alter  stating  the  Roman  law—"  which  law,  for  all  tliat,  wc  vux  not ; 
for  in  thia  realm  [France]  he  must  of  necessity  obtain  the  prince  his  letters  patents, 
wUeh  have  alwmyi  need  to  restore  onto  manomised  men  and  of  servile  condition,  the 
■lali  of  freebom  mtiii  and  to  bkH  <rat  all  ftain  of  their  old  sUTery.** 
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passing  out  of  the  chattel  or  hond  condition/  the  subsequent 
condition  of  the  emancipated  African  or  Indian  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  principles  which  regulated  the  condition  of 
other  persons  in  the  same  jurisdiction.  But  though  the  law 
which  in  any  colony  determined  the  condition  of  the  enfran- 
chised African  or  Indian  may  have,  in  its  effect^,  been  similar 
to  that  determining  the  condition  of  the  colonists  of  English 
birth  or  descent,  it  was  not  the  same  law  either  in  its  political 
foundation  or  in  its  territorial  and  personal  extent.  The  &ct 
of  emancipation  did  not  of  itself  place  the  African  or  Indian 
within  the  pale  of  the  law  applying  to  the  English  colonist,  at 
least  not  so  far  as  it  was  a  law  resting,  as  was  before  shown, 
upon  a  national  as  well  as  a  provincial  authority.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  free  African  or  Indian  was  determined  by  statutes 
proceeding  from  the  colonial  or  from  the  imperial  authority, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  separately  held  by  each 
under  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  or  by  a  judicial  application 
under  either  colonial  or  imperial  authority,  of  rules  derived  firom 
natural  reason.  But  the  law  so  obtaining  was  always  the  local 
law  of  a  colony  in  respect  to  its  extent,  and  not  a  national 
law.  When  once  recognized  as  a  legal  person,  the  law  of  Eng« 
land  was  indeed  the  exposition  of  a  law  of  natural  reason,  judi- 
cially receivable  in  determining  the  private  relations  of  the  Af- 
rican or  Indian  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  the  English  colonist. 
But  the  basis  of  the  rights  of  the  former  was  not  necessarily  the 
same  as  that  of  the  last.  The  law  under  which  they  existed 
had  not,  necessarily,  the  same  national  character,  or  the  same 
territorial  and  personal  extent.  That  was  determined  accord- 
ing to  the  public  law,  by  a  distinction  of  race  or  descent.  The 
condition  or  status  of  the  emancipated  negro  or  free  Indian  was 
in  none  of  the  colonies  equal,  as  a  free  condition,  to  that  of  the 
white  colonist ;  even  where  the  law  of  the  colony  made  no  dis- 
tinction in  social  relations  between  him  and  the  white  inhab- 
itant. The  public  law  took  no  notice  of  his  rights,  and  the 
foundation  of  private  rights  in  public  law  was  an  essential  fea- 
ture in  the  civil  liberty  of  the  English  colonist.  Whatever  degree 
of  liberty  of  action  the  negro  or  Indian  might  enjoy  in  practice, 
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his  freedom  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  white  citizen  in  the  na- 
ture of  its  guarantees. 

§  208.  Thus,  simultaneously  with  the  establishment  in  tbiB 
continent,  by  the  colonists  or  by  the  national  authority,  of  the 
law  of  status  or  condition  for  persons  in  England,  to  be  the 
system  of  private  municipal  (internal)  law,  which,  as  a  personal 
law,  was  to  maintain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  English 
colonists  and  their  descendants,  was  established  through  like 
authority  and  with  equally y^raZ  character,  another  department 
or  system  of  laws  ; — a  system  which,  so  far  at  least  as  it  sup- 
ported slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  is  commonly  held  at  the 
present  day  to  have  always  been  contrary  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed as  the  territorial  law  of  England.  This  system  also  had, 
in  the  several  colonies,  the  character  of  a  personal  law  in  being 
applicable  to  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  no  claim  by 
birthright  or  inheritance  to  participate  in  the  protection  of  the 
laws  of  England — the  common  law  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Englishmen.^ 

'  SirW.  Jones'  Works,  4to.,  vol  IIL,  p.  4S.  Charge  to  Grand  Jvary  at  Calcutta^ 
June  9,  1792.  "  It  is  agreed  by  all  who  have  coollj  and  impartially  studied  oar  no- 
ble constitution,  as  declared  by  many  statutes  from  the  Great  Charter  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  all  which  you  know  are  solemn  recognitions  of  our  ancient  public  law,  that 
three  peculiar  advantages  are  conferred  by  that  sacred  law  on  the  people  of  England 
or  on  all  Mdjedt  teko  are  not  noble,  but  may,  if  they  please,  be  independent ;  first  a  distinct^ 
unalienable  third  share  of  the  legislative  power ;  next  a  right,  coupled  with  a  duty, 
of  keeping  and  using  arms  for  the  defence  of  tlioir  persons  and  habitations  as  well 
of  their  several  counties,  when  tlie  sheriff  shall  call  for  their  aid ;  thirdly,  the  right 
of  being  tried,  when  impleaded  or  accused,  by  their  equals  freely  chosen,  instead  of 
appointed  officers  to  whom  they  cannot  except,"  p.  49 — '*  and  we  may  thence  inftr 
that  if  any  acknowledged  subjects  of  Britain  (for  a  different  faith  or  complexion  can 
make  no  difierence  in  justice  and  right)  shall  be  tried,  convicted  and  punished  by  a 
mmmary  jurisdiction,  however  constituted,  for  petit  larcenies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  and 
other  misdemeanors,**  &c.  The  law  was  certainly  never  so  extended  in  the  Ajneri- 
oan  colonies.  In  1833,  statutes  in  respect  to  India  were  proposed  in  ParUament,  on  a 
plan  which  should  **  effect  a  complete  identification  of  Europeans  and  natives  in  tho 

3 re  of  the  law,  without  regard  to  color,  birth,  or  religion.**  2  Kent,  (8d  ed.)  p.  73  n. 
ting  Ann.  R^.  for  1838,  p.  184,  which  see,  and  Lord  Ellenborough*s  assertions,  p. 
188,  of  the  impossibility  of  producing  such  effect.  That  the  British  Grovemment^ 
while  conferring  civil  rights  on  slaves  in  India,  did  not  *'  forcibly  manumit  **  them, 
•ee'  H.  St  G.  Tucker's  Memorials  of  Indian  Gov.  p.  434,  Editor^s  note. 

Forbes  r.  Cochran,  (1824,)  2  Bam.  &  Cress.  463,  Holroyd  J.  '*  Put  the  case  of  an 
uninhabited  island,  discovered  and  cokmiaed  by  the  subjects  of  this  country ;  the  in- 
habitants would  be  protected  and  governed  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  In  the  caae 
ef  a  conquered  oountry,  indeed,  the  old  laws  would  prevail  until  altered  by  the  king  in 
ooandl;  but  in  the  ease  of  the  newly  disoovered  country,  freedom  would  be  as  much 
tibe  inheritance  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  children  as  if  they  were  treading  on  tiie 
•oft  of  Ki^and."    The  eoReotneit  of  this  pnipoaitioii  at  waj  particiilar  period  [U  in- 
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§  209.  But  under  the  classification  given  in  this  chapter^ 
of  persons  within  the  colonies  whose  legal  condition  was  not 
determined  by  the  common  law  of  England  as  a  personal  law 
by  reason  of  birth  in  the  realm  of  Great  Britain,  or  their  descent 
bom  ancestors  of  English  birth,  another  description  of  aliens 
to  the  British  empire  is  included ;  viz.,  persons  of  European  or 
CSaucasian'  race,  the  subjects  of  those  states  which,  by  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  superior  knowledge  and  power,  are  known  in 
international  law  as  civilized  states  ;  the  authors  and  expositors 
rf  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  nations,  herein  before 
iescribed  as  a  judicial  rule,  and  the  authors  and  subjects  of  that 
rule  of  action  which,  though  not  having  the  force  of  law  for  such 
itates,  is  herein  called  international  law.  The  condition  of 
these  persons,  when  appearing  as  aliens  within  the  dominion  of 
ibe  British  empire  would  be  determined  by  private  international 
\uWj  derived  from  legislation  and  judicial  exposition  of  the  rules 
j[  natural  reason,  until  they  should  have  acquired  a  domicil,  as 
that  term  is  understood  in  international  law  ;  when  they  would 
jecome  the  subjects  of  that  which  is  called,  in  contradistinction, 
nnnicipal,  or  more  properly,  internal  or  local  law.  The  chattel 
davery  of  whites  or  Europeans  as  the  property  of  legal  persons^ 
laving  long  before  become  unknown  under  the  various  systems 
if  municipal  (national)  law  in  Europe,  all  aliens  of  this  descrip- 
tion appeared  within  the  colonies  as  legal  persons,  whose  rights, 
18  such,  while  they  remained  aliens,  or,  at  least,  while  they  only 
rustained  relations  incident  to  foreign  commerce  or  to  war, 
irould  fall  under  the  scope  of  the  imperial  authority,  according 
io  the  division  of  power  which  was  herein  before  stated  as  the 
niblic  law  of  the  empire.^  Upon  their  becoming  domiciled  in- 
labitants  of  a  colony,  their  relations,  as  persons,  to  the  rest  of 
lie  community,  would  have  been  subject  to  provincial  and  na« 

ended  to  inolade  persons  not  of  English  birth  or  descent,)  will  depend  upon  the  mlee 
riiich  may  at  that  time  be  recognized  in  the  English  courts  as  being  universal  in  their 
stonti  and  upon  the  jus  gentium  then  recognized  in  English  jurisprudence. 

*  Although  there  are  manifest  objections  to  the  use  of  this  term,  it  is  here  adopted 
IS  haring  a  tolerably  well  defined  meaning,  in  connection  with  this  tubject  "  i£thi- 
fiftn  and  Caucasian  races." — 1  Banc.  177.    2  same,  464. 

*  Amie,  i  18L 
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tional  authority  in  the  eame  manner  as  those  of  the  English- 
bom  colonists.  In  most^  if  not  in  all  the  charters,  provision 
was  made  that  the  colonists  of  other  European  nations  than 
the  English  should  participate  in  the  privileges  of  those  of  Eng- 
lish birth,  and  acts  of  naturalization  were  passed  at  different 
times,  by  the  imperial  and  colonial  authorities,  placing  the 
European  alien  upon  an  equal  footing  of  privilege  with  the 
English  ;  requiring,  of  course,  the  profession  of  allegiance  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  government  of  the  colony.* 

§  210.  Under  the  system  of  colonization  adopted  by  the 
European  states  possessing  territory  in  North  America,  there 
also  existed  another  kind  of  bondage,  differing  from  slavery  in 
its  origin  and  extent,  being,  strictly  speaking,  founded  on  mu- 
nicipal law  alone,  (jus  civile  or  proprium.)  This  species  of  ser- 
vitude became  obsolete  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  now  is  of  importance  only  as  casting  some  light 
on  the  legal  nature  of  a  free  condition  and  absolute  alaveiy 
during  the  colonial  period.  A  portion  of  the  white  settlers  in 
all  the  colonies  were  those  known  as  indentured  servants  or 
redemptioners,  who  were  English  or  other  Europeans,  bound 
to  personal  service,  without  wages,  different  from  any  known  in 
England,  but  analogous  to  that  of  minor  apprentices.*  Such 
persons  were  recognized  in  the  colonial  legislation  as  a  distinct 
class  among  those  held  to  enforced  servitude,  though  many  of 
the  statutes  respecting  them  applied  to  slaves  also. 

The  service  of  persons  of  this  class  might  either  have  been 
involuntar)'  from  its  commencement,  or  have  originated  in  their 
own  consent ;  some  having  bound  themselves  to  serve  in  the  plan- 
tations during  a  certain  number  of  years,  in  return  for  the  ex- 
penses of  their  transportation  and  su])port.  The  servitude  of 
others  was  the  penalty  of  crime  committed  in  the  mother  country, 

'  As  to  the  interpretmtion  of  these  actii  of  legislation  by  a  reference  to  personal  dis- 
tlnctions  founded  on  the  law  ofnaHtms^  wee  ante  §  201. 

That  colonial  acts  of  naturalization  were  of  force  only  in  and  for  the  colony,  see  1 
Chal.  Opinions,  pp.  343-4.  By  the  13  Geo.  2,  c  7  (if 40)  "an  act  for  natnraliiing 
nch  foreign  Protestants  and  others,  therein  mentioned,  as  are  settled,  or  shall  settle, 
in  any  of  nis  Majesty's  colonies  in  America."  Sni>h  persons  residing  seven  years,  and 
taking  the  oatfat,  to  be  deemed  natural  bom  subjects. 

*  xfj  die  «*»""««"  law  no  person  could  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  against  his  wilL 
%  Ca  Ufi.  46;  1  Bla.  CoDim.  187;  8  Hawk.  P.  C,  c  33.  Ordinary  apprentices  c«n- 
MlbawnBloirt.    Gof eaby «.  Woodafl,  Hob.  134 ;  1  BrownL  pL  67. 
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like  that  existing  in  the  modem  English  penal  colonies.  Some 
were  ordinary  criminals  or  vagrants  sent  from  English  jails  or 
workhouses,  either  in  commutation  of  imprisonment  or  hy  virtue 
of  some  special  statute.*  The  exportation  of  such  persons  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  to  be  an  established  part  of  British  crim- 
inal discipline/  and  when  this  class  of  indentured  servants 
became  the  most  numerous,  their  introduction  was  probably 
against  the  wishes  of  the  colonists.*'  Many  of  the  royalists 
taken  prisoners  by  the  parliamentary  forces  during  the  civil 
war%  and  insurgents  in  Penruddock's  and  Monmouth's  rebellion 
were  also  sent  out  to  serve  in  the  same  condition.  It  may  be 
supposed,  from  various  publications  of  that  day,  that  there  were 
many  instances  in  which  persons  were  feloniously  kidnapped  in 
England  and  sold  in  the  West  Indian  islands  or  America,  either 
as  servants  for  a  term  of  years,  or  as  slaves  for  life.' 

As  will  appear  from  colonial  statutes  enumerated  in  the 
next  chapter,  the  local  governments  assumed  the  power  of  sub- 
jecting free  white  persons  to  this  condition,  as  a  punishment  for 
acts  which  were  not  so  punishable  either  at  common  law  or  by 
any  English  statute.' 

'  Chalmers,  PoL  Ana  p.  47,  observes  that  the  statute,  39  Eliz.  c.  4,  which  enacted 
'*  that  dangeroas  rogn^s  might  be  banished  out  of  the  reakn,"  was  the  only  law  which, 
in  1619,  jnstified  the  infliction  of  expulsion  as  a  punishment;  but  that  the  transporta- 
ti<m  of  obnoxious  persons  to  Virginia,  at  that  time,  was  probably  vindicated,  by  the  ad- 
minlstratioii,  on  '*  prerogative."*     By  §  13  of  31  Car.  2,  c.  2,  (the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,) 

SBrsons  contracting  to  be  transported  beyond  seas  are  excepted  from  its  provisions. 
J  law  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1671,  against  conventicles,  recusants  might  be 
punished  by  banishment  to  the  plantations.  Hume,  ch.  66.  Some  were  probably  sold 
ma  tenrants,  to  defray  the  cost  of  transportation.  4  Geo.  L  c.  11,  §  1,  allows  sentence 
of  transportation  to  America,  and  empowers  persons  transporting  convicts  to  assign 
their  services.  By  §  5,  merchants  and  others  may  contract  with  minors,  above  fifteen 
years,  to  serve  not  exceeding  eight  years  in  America.  6  Qeo.  1,  c.  33,  and  4  Geo.  2, 
ell,  provide  for  transportation  of  criminals  to  America.  By  17  Geo.  2,  c.  5,  §  23, 
vagrants,  whose  settlement  could  not  be  found,  might  be  sent  to  the  plantations. 

'  There  were  such  persons  also  in  the  Danish  colony  of  New  Sweden,  see  Campa- 
nins  Holm,  ch.  vii.  in  Mem.  of  PennsyL  Hist.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  1st  Part 

'  1  Hildr.  119 ;  Walsh's  Appeal,  sec.  ix. ;  post  ch.  vi.,  Virginia  L.  of  1676,  PennsyL 
L.  of  1722. 

^Godwin's  Commonwealth,  III.,  273;  IV.,  172.;  Stevens'  Georgia,  p.  294; 
Walsh's  Appeal,  p.  38.  For  treatment  of  the  Scots  prisoners  in  Mass.,  see  Hutch. 
CoU.,235. 

*  2  Graham's  Hist  421,  and  note.  1  Hildr.  99,  193,  356,  509.  2  da,  263.  1 
Banc.  176;  2  Banc.  251 ;  2  Elliot's  N.  E.,  p.  176. 

•  See  posi  ch.  vi  Maryl.  Laws,  1663,  c.  3;  1676,  c  2 — marriage  of  white  women 
with  slaves.  Conn,  code  of  1650 — satisfaction  of  debts  by  servitude.  Mass.  L.,  March, 
1682 ;  1  Mass.  Becords,  pp.  246,  269,  slaveiy  mentioned  as  the  punishment  inflicted 
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§  211.  These  senrants  or  redemptioners  were  known  in  the 
colonieB  either  as  "  indented  servants/'  whose  term  of  service 
was  determined  by  their  original  contract,  or  by  the  penal  sen- 
tence which  subjected  them  to  this  condition,  or  as  ^'  servants 
sold  for  the  custom  ;'"  those  so  designated  being,  probably,  such 
as  were  brought  into  the  colonies  without  any  special  sentence 
or  contract,  beyond  the  obligation  incurred  for  the  expense  of 
their  transport,  to  determine  their  term  of  service,  which  was 
fixed  by  colonial  statutes  according  to  circumstances  of  age 
and  sex.' 

The  legal  condition  of  these  persons  was  essentially  different 
from  that  of  chattel  slaves  in  its  origin  and  duration  ;  since  it 
rested  altogether  on  law  of  national  origin,*  (L  e.  Bk  jus proprium^ 
and  in  the  fact  that  the  personality  of  the  slave  was  recognized 
during  its  existence,  and  that  it  was  limited  to  a  specific  time. 
But  notwithstanding  this  difference  and  the  fact  that  laws 
were  enacted  for  their  special  protection  recognizing  them  as 
legal  persons,  yet  their  general  condition  and  disabilities,  during 
its  continuance,  seem  in  many  respects  to  have  been  the  same, 
and  much  of  the  colonial  legislation — that  of  some  of  the  north- 
em  colonies  at  least — in  reference  to  servants,  applied  both  to 
such  persons  and  to  negro  and  Indian  slaves.  Some  of  these 
laws  will  be  noticed  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  statutes 
relating  to  negro  slaves.' 

At  the  expiration  of  the  fixed  period  of  servitude,  the  in- 
dentured servant  or  redemptioner  recovered,  with  his  liberty,  all 
the  rights  of  a  free  person  under  the  laws  of  England,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  hb  condition  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  other  free  inhabitants  of  English  descent,  he  being  then 
equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  law  throughout  the 
British  empire.^ 

on  oertain  delinqneDta,  (1638.)    Order  of  the  General  Court,  1659,  for  the  sale  of 
Qoakera. 

'  Compaie/Nw^  ch.  tI.,  Yirginia  Laws,  from  1642  to  1660. 

*  UnleM,  when  resting  on  a  contract,  it  could  have  been  held  to  be  valid  bj  uni- 
Tarsal  jorisprodenoe  or  the  jus  gentinnu  But  comp.  ante  p.  139,  n.  for  the  common 
law  doctrine  as  to  contracts  for  service. 

*  The  Engliah  statate,  29  Geo.  2,  o.  35,  f  I,  provides  for  enlisting  indented  servant* 
in  Anierica. 

*a^;[lUdr.  litaer.yp.488.    In  1777,  aerraata  enlisted  in  tiia  Contiiiantalaniiy  wen 
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§  212.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  historically  the  changes 
hy  which  the  North  American  colonies,  originally  held  by  other 
nations  than  the  English,  became  incorporated  into  the  British 
empire,  or  the  laws  which  prevaaed  therein,  determining  the 
conditioQ  of  private  persons  before  that  period,  or  the  legislative 
acts  of  the  imperial  government,  by  which  the  common  law  and 
statutes  of  England  became  extended  over  them,  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree  as  over  the  colonies  originally  settled  by  the 
English.  However  much  the  rights  of  the  white  inhabitants  of 
those  colonies  may  have  differed  in  their  public  or  political 
character'  from  the  liberties  of  the  English  colonists,  they  were 
substantially  of  the  same  character  in  their  practical  exercise  in 
social  relations.  In  all  the  colonies  the  same  legal  distinctions 
accompanied  a  difference  of  race  or  physical  constitution,  and 
upon  the  acquisition  of  those  colonies  by  the  British  crown,  the 
civil  or  social  rights  of  the  free  inhabitants  were  secured  to 
them,  under  the  new  sovereignty,  on  the  transfer  of  their  alle- 
giance by  international  treaties. 

dedared  fireemen  by  the  Congreaa,  with  the  nnderstandiDg  that  compensation  was  to 
be  made  to  the  masters,  for  loss  of  service,  3  Hildr.  190.  The  war  stopped  the  importa- 
tion of  indented  servants,  and  it  was  not  revived  to  any  great  extent  afbeiwards.  Some 
Germans  were  imported  about  1789:  bnt  Acts  of  Parliament  prevented  the  indent- 
ing of  laborers  in  England  for  transportation  to  America :  1  Hildr.  2d  series,  p.  93 ; 
S5  Geo.  8,  c.  67,  continued  by  latter  acts  In  Walsh's  Appeal,  Pref.  p.  29,  the  author 
•peaks  of  vessels  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  1816,  1817,  "laden  with  redemptioners 
from  the  continent  of  Europe." 

'  Ch.  XV.  of  Banc.  U.  S.  In  the  Swedish  colony  of  New  Sweden  the  law  rested 
entirely  on  the  home  sovereignty,  except  the  police  power.  See  Governor's  commis- 
doo  in  Mulford's  Hist,  of  New  Jersey,  p.  86.  O'Callaghan's  Hist,  of  New  Nether- 
lands,  voL  1,  p.  90  :  "  The  director-general  and  his  council  were  invested  with  all 
powers,  judicial,  legislative  and  executive,  subject,  some  supposed,  to  appeal  to  Hoi- 
taod ;  but  the  will  S[  the  Company,  expressed  in  their  instructions,  or  declared  in  their 
marine  or  militaxy  ordinances,  was  to  be  the  law  in  New  Netherland,  excepting  in  cases 
not  specially  provided  for,  where  the  Roman  law,  the  imperial  statutes  of  Charles 
y.,  the  edicts,  resolutions  and  customs  of  Fatherland,  were  to  be  received  as  the  para- 
mount rule  of  action."  P.  101  :  *'  The  director  and  council  had  supreme,  executive, 
And  legislative  authority  in  the  colony."  See  also  Moulton*s  Hist,  of  New  York,  vol. 
L,  part  2,  p.  369,  also  B.  F.  Butler's  Discoursed  the  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Slate  of  N.  Y.,  pp.  14,  15,  20. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  MUNICTPAL  LAW  IN  THE  COLONIES  ;— 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED.  LOCAL  LEGISLATION  DBTEBMIN- 
ING  CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  OB  OF  BONDAGE. 

§  213.  It  has  been  attempted  in  the  three  preceding  chap- 
ters to  exhibit  the  origin  and  extent  of  positive'  laws  in  the 
American  colonies  ;  in  doing  which,  it  was  necessary  to  regard 
those  laws  both  as  public  and  as  private  law  ;  that  is,  in  other 
words,  to  consider  both  the  location  of  the  sovereign  legislative 
or  juridical  power,  which  was  the  source  and  basis  of  the  pri- 
vate law,  and  its  actual  effects  upon  the  conditions  of  private 
persons  within  the  colonial  territory.  As  the  introduction  of 
that  law,  whether  public  or  private,  was  dependent  upon  the 
external  force  and  imperial  authority  of  the  crown  and  parlia- 
ment of  England,  it  was  in  those  chapters  considered  mainly  as 
the  law  of  one  nation  ;  irrespectively  of  those  local  distinctions 
which  the  separate  powers  of  the  several  colonies,  either  inde- 
pendently of,  or  in  co-operation  with,  the  imperial  authority, 
might  each,  in  accordance  with  the  public  and  national  law, 
create  within  their  respective  domains.  It  is  the  law  which 
thus  originated  in  legislative  or  juridical  power  acting  in  and 
for  the  several  colonies,  as  XSistinct  and  separate  jurisdictions, 
which,  in  its  effect  upon  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  opposites, 
is  the  subject  of  this  chapter. 


'  Meaning  that  Uw  which  was  both  internal  and  international,  and  cammon}f 
called  mmdeipalf  but  more  properly  maiiomal  law,  cmle,  §  53.  From  the  pecnliar  di^ 
tribntion  of  Icglilatiye  power  which  exitted  under  the  British  Empire,  the  term  aafto— /, 
Umafiojtd  bore,  woda  be  liable  to  minoDftmotion. 
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§  214.  The  legislative  power  of  the  colonial  government 
was,  as  has  been  shown,  indirectly  limited  by  the  national  goar- 
antee  of  common  law  liberties  to  the  colonists  and  their  de- 
scendants. But  they  were  also  expressly  restricted  by  the 
charter  provision  that  their  local  legislation  should  not  be  re- 
pugnant or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  should  be  agreea* 
ble  or  conformable,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. The  effect  of  this  restriction  as  a  protection  to  private 
individuals  was  not  limited  in  the  charters  by  any  personal  dis- 
tinction expressed  therein.  But  it  appears,  as  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  third  chapter,  that  in  determining  what 
rules  would  not  be  repugnant  to,  or  would  be  agreeable  to,  the 
laws  of  England,  the  colonial  assemblies  or  legislatures  claimed 
and  exercised  with  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  an  authority,  in 
reference  to  matters  of  internal  law,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Story,  might  "  abrogate  every  part  of  the  common  law,  except 
that  which  imited  the  colonies  to  the  parent  state  by  the  gen- 
eral ties  of  allegiance  and  dependency  ;  ''*  or  that,  as  the  colonial 
tribunals  had  a  several  power  of  interpreting  and  applying  com- 
mon law  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  they  practically  under 
the  revisory  power  of  the  king  in  council,  determined  how  far 
the  territorial  law  of  England  was  adapted  to  the  situation  of 
persons  and  things  within  the  colonial  jurisdiction  and  should 
control  the  creation  of  a  local  law.  The  existence  of  this  power 
was  illustrated  in  the  colonial  laws  of  descent  of  estates  and 
in  every  department  of  private  law.  It  appears  therefore  that 
the  charter  restriction  above  mentioned  did  not  prevent  the 
colonial  legislative  bodies  from  establishing,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  local  judicature,  a  rule  of  condition,  in  reference  to 
persons  not  protected  in  the  possession  of  individual  and  rela- 
tive rights  by  the  common  law  of  England  having  personal  ex- 
tent, different  from  any  known  to  that  law  and  incompatible 
with  the  enjoyment   of  those  rights.'     Besides,  as  has   been 

*  Story's  Comm.  §  163. 

'  A  distiognished  jurist  of  Virginia  has  said,  **  Local  circumstances,  likewise,  gave 
tn  eariy  rise  to  a  less  justifiable  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  common  law  in 
•ome  of  the  colonies,  in  the  establishment  of  slavery ;  a  measure  not  to  be  reconciled 
«itlier  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  nor  even  to  the  moet  arbitrazy  estaUiih- 
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shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  although  the  common  law  courts 

in  England,  at  some  point  of  time  anterior  to  the  independence 

of  the  colonies,  decided  that  no  person  could  by  common  law 

be  held  as  a  slave  in  England,  yet  such  doctrine  was  by  no 

means  generally  received  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  earlier  • 

part  of  the  eigthteenth  century,  and  that,  in  fact,  negro  slaves 

were  held  and  sold,  as  persons  bound  to  involuntary  servitnde,^ 

if  not  as  chattelsp  in  England  during  that  period  ;  and  that  it 

seems  never  to  have  been  supposed  during  the  period  in  which 

the  colonial  statutes  establishing  such  conditions  were  enacted, 

that  the  slavery  of  Africans  or  Indians  and  their  descendants 

in  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  Empire  was  repugnant  to, 

or  not  conformable  or  agreeable  to,  the  law  of  England.     And 

if  the  common  law  afterwards  received  irom  English  tribunals 

a  different  construction,  such  a  change  could  have  had  no  effect 

upon  colonial  statutes  which,  at  the  time  of  enactment,  were 

sanctioned  by  the  contemporaneous  exposition  of  the  laws  of 

England. 

As  will  be  more  fully  shown  in  the  succeeding  chapter,  the 

later  English  cases  which  unqualifiedly  deny  the  master's  claim 
to  service  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  such  claim  could  not  be 
maintained  because  the  territorial  law  attributed  liberty  to 
each  i)erson  within  the  realm  of  England,  and  that  they  go  no  * 
farther.  However  unlawful  in  England,  at  any  time,  there  is 
not  a  judicial  doubt  on  record  that  it  might  be  lawful  in  the 
English  colonies  :  its  lawfulness  in  America  is  expressly  asserted 
by  Holt  and  Mansfield  in  the  cases  already  cited.  ^ 

§  215.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  colonial  Governments, 
in  the  exercise  of  any  of  their  powers,  were  also  indirectly  lim- 
ited by  the  national  guarantee  extending  the  rights  and  privi- 

meiits  in  the  English  goyemment  at  that  period  ;  absolute  slavery^  if  it  ever  had  ex- 
istence in  England,  having  been  abolished  long  before.  These  instances  show  that 
tlie  colonists,  in  judging  of  the  applicability  of  the  laws  of  the  mother  countzy  to  their 
own  situations  and  circumstances,  did  not  confine  themselves  to  very  strict  and  narrow 
limits."     1  Tucker's  Blackstone,  (ISOS,^  p.  888. 

'  The  English  judges  and  the  American  jurists  were  agreed  upon  this  point ;  they 
diMgreed  only  in  deriving  the  law  from  different  sources.  Holt  said— ^*  for  the  laws 
of  Mu^tmd  do  not  extend  to  Virginia  ;  being  a  oooquered  country,  their  law  is  what 
tiba  Ichig  pleaset.**  See  oale,  p.  188  and  note.  The  colonial  governments  aacribed 
of  davwy,  in  tbor  raqpeetiTe  territories  to  their  own  jnridioal  nctioa 
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legee  of  Englishmen*  to  colonists  of  English  or  Europeap  race, 
a  principal  one  of  which  was  certainly  the  right  of  property,  or 
to  its  possession  and  enjoyment.  The  extent  of  the  rights  thus 
guaranteed,  was  unquestionably  determined  by  common  law.' 
But  this  common  law  could  only  be  one  which  had  a  national 
authority  and  recognition,  or  which,  in  operating  as  a  personal 
law,  was  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.'  As  has  been 
shown,  if  the  right  of  the  master  in  respect  to  the  slave  had,  in 
the  several  colonies,  a  common  law  character,  or  was  not  de- 
rived from  legislative  enactment,  it  was  not  therefore,  necessa- 
rily, also  a  right  protected  by  common  law  operating  with  nsr 
tional  extent.^  As  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  two  chap- 
ters, this  law  during  the  later  part  of  the  colonial  period  at 
least,  if  not  during  the  seventeenth  century  also,  maintained 
alaveiy  only  in  the  case  of  heathen  Africans  and  Indians  :  and, 
when  Christianized  or  baptized,  their  condition  depended  upon 
the  local  law  of  that  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  they  were 
domiciled. 

y  §  216.  Although  the  involuntary  servitude  of  Indians  and 
negroes  in  the  several  colonies  originated  under  a  law  not  pro-' 
mulgated  by  legislation,  and  rested  upon  prevalent  views  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  or  the  law  of  nationsy  supported  by  the 
express  or  implied  authority  of  the  home  Government,  yet  it 
is  evident,  from  the  historical  sketch  of  those  views  which  has 
herein  been  given,  that,  when  negroes  and  Indians  became  the 
permanent  inhabitants  of  the  colonial  jurisdictions,  and  had  be- 
come a  portion  of  a  Christian  population  by  baptism  or  con<^ 
version,  n^any  doubts  must  have  arisen  in  respect  to  their  legal 
condition.  Being  also  a  condition  entirely  different  from,  and 
in  marked  contrariety  to,  any  known  to  the  personal  law  apply- 

*  Anie,  f  130.  Mute,  §§  137,  138.  *AtUe,  §  136. 

*Ami«j  f  138.  And  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  claim  of  a  power  in  the 
colonial  Governments  to  pn^bit  the  introduction  of  heathen  negro  slaves  from 
abroad,  was  one  of  the  dedared  issues  of  the  Revolution.  Walsh's  Appeal,  p.  317,  as 
was  declared  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  the  conciliation  with  America,  and  ihat 
the  Imperial  refusal  was  never  justified  on  the  idea  of  seeming  to  the  colonists  a  com- 
mon law  right,  but  on  avowed  motives  of  national  policy  and  the  profits  of  British 
BMichaitti.  See  Petition  of  H.  of  Buxgesses,  Va.,  April,  1772;  2  Tucker's  BL  App. 
p.  69;  -Jefferson's  first  draft  of  the'  declaration  of  Independence ;  preamble  to  Const. 
«f  Ta^  Jane  26, 1776, poi<;  and  ohIs,  §  208^  n. 

15 
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ing  to  .the  European  colonist,  slavery  conld  not  long  conthrae 
unnoticed  in  the  local  legislation^  and  enactments  of  very  early 
date  may  be  found  in  all  the  colonies,  some  rec(^nisdng,  extend- 
ing and  modifying  the  rights  and  obligations  which  should  ac- 
company its  existence,  and  others  marking  more  distinctly  that 
difference  of  privilege  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
races,  whether  bond  or  free,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  al- 
ready shown.* 

§  217.  It  is  not  intended  ip  present  this  chapter  as  contain- 
ing a  complete  catalogue  or  description  of  the  various  colonial 
enactments  which  might  be  taken  to  create  or  modify  the  oppo- 
site conditions  of  freedom  and  bondage.  A  very  imperfect 
sketch  or  memorandum  only  of  this  legislation  is  here  proposed ; 
one  which  may  show,  in  part,  the  recognition  of  the  personal 
rights  of  the  free  inhabitants  and  the  legislative  support  given 
to  the  condition  of  slavery  and  to  the  civil  disabilities  of  per- 
sons of  the  African  and  Indian  races :  indicating,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  progress  or  decline  of  domestic  slavery,  as  an  element 
in  the  civil  state,  and  the  power  exercised  by  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernments in  varying  those  two  systems  of  personal  law,  the  na^ 
ture  and  origin  of  which,  as  laws  of  condition  or  status,  have 
been  described.  The  civil  or  social  relations  produced  by  these 
laws,  however  interesting  and  important  in  a  political  and  ethi- 
cal point  of  view,  form  a  subject  of  inquiry  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  that  view  of  the  law  which  is  taken  in  this  work ;  and 
the  incidents  of  chattel  slavery  are,  in  their  l^al  aspect,  too 
simple  and  well  known  to  require  their  elucidation  in  connection 
with  the  obvious  bearing  of  the  statutes  themselves.* 

*  Neale  v.  Fanner,  9  Geo.  R.  679 ;  "  It  U  theoretically,  every  where,  and  in  Geor- 
gia, experimentally,  true,  that  two  races  of  men  living  together,  one  in  the  character 
of  master,  and  the  other  in  the  character  of  slave,  cannot  be  governed  by  the  mom 
laws.** — ^Not  meaning  that  the  law  which  makes  one  the  master  is  a  difforent  law  firam 
that  which  makes  another  the  slave ;  bnt  that,  where  slaveiy  exists,  the  actioni  of  Aa 
two  classes  must  be  judged  by  a  different  moral  criterion :  e.  ^.  an  act  which,  at  to  a 
fireeman,  is  battery  or  mmder,  may  not  be  such  as  to  a  slave.  Stato  «.  Hall,  9 
Hawks'  R.  582.  And  compare  the  provisions  of  Roman  law,  Dig.  lib.  47,  tit.  10^  §  16, 
L  86-39. 

'  The  discrimination,  in  the  following  abstracts,  of  particular  enactments  and 
legislative  expressions  has  been  made  according  to  Uie  author's  view  of  their  imnor- 
lance  in  connection  with  the  soooeeding  portions  of  this  work.  Other  vetj  lUuM 
descriptioiis  of  the  colonial  legislation,  na;ving  espedal  vvfenoM  to  dawty,  im^  ba 
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And,  thoagh  the  location  or  inyestituie  of  the  sovereign 
political  power  from  which  legislation  may  proceed  is  necessarilj 
an  important  element  in  the  quality  of  those  conditions  which 
are  created  by  it,  it  will  not  here  be  attempted  to  describe  the 
origin  and  mode  of  existence  either  of  the  several  local  Qovem- 
mentSy  or  of  the  political  people  of  each  colony,  that  is,  of  that 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  which,  by  the  elective  franchise,  ex- 
ercised the  powers  of  a  body  politic.  These  topics  belong  to 
public  municipal  law ;  and  the  facts  by  which  that  law  is  mani- 
fested, or  from  which  it  was  derived,  must  be  sought  in  the 
works  of  historical  writers.  The  general  view  of  the  compara- 
tive extent  of  the  powers  held  by  the  colonies,  or  their  oi^n- 
ized  Goyemments,  for  the  creation  of  local  private  law,  which 
has  been  given  in  the  third  chapter,  may  indicate  the  connec- 
tion of  that  public  law  with  the  subject  of  this  treatise.  An 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  several  colonial  Governments, 
their  political  organization,  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  juridical 
action  is  given,  with  all  essential  minuteness,  in  Story's  Com- 
mentaries, Book  I ;  and  the  friller  recital  of  the  same  &cts  by 
Mr.  Bancroft,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  has  peculiar 
value,  in  this  connection,  from  the  copious  citation  of  the  origi- 
nal authorities  in  the  foot  notes.  To  these  authors  the  reader 
is  particularly  referred.  Since  however  the  possession  by  pri- 
vate persons  of  that  right  which  is  known  as  the  elective  franchise 
18,  in  popular  States,  an  important  characteristic  of  condition,  and 
has  a  peculiar  bearing  on  the  questions  of  status  hereinafter 
considered,  the  personal  extent  of  that  franchise,  at  difTerent 
periods,  will  be  noticed. 

Since  the  colonial  legislation  applying  to  chattel  slaves,  is 
frequently  combined  with  provisions  relating  to  conditions  of 
servitude  in  a  more  general  sense,  including  the  temporary 
bondage  of  persons  under  indenture,  whether  whites  or  negroes 
and  Indians,  the  statutes  respecting  ^^  servants''  and  *^ servi- 
tude'' will  be  cited  with  those  more   strictly  called  ^' slave 

found  in  Mr.  midreih's  History  of  Uie  United  States,  first  series.  Mr.  Strond*s  sketch 
is  liostile  to  sUtveiy,  bnt  the  view  of  the  legal  conditions  existing  under  the  onstomarjr 
and  itatnte  law  of  the  different  States,  &  indicated  bj  extracts  firom  man/  of  ue 
•tatalst  and  daciaUms  hare  noted. 
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laws/'  Though  detached  portions  of  statutes  cannot  individu- 
ally be  supposed  to  give  the  full  meaning  of  the  enactment| 
yet,  taken  together,  they  may  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
course  of  legislation.  For  convenience  in  reference,  the  legislation 
of  each  colony  will  be  given  separately ;  in  an  order  determined 
more  by  the  connection  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  dif- 
ferent jurisdictions,  than  by  the  order  of  the  dates  at  which 
their  several  local  laws,  as  of  distinct  portions  of  the  British 
Empire,  may  be  taken  to  have  originated,— Virginia,  1606  ; 
Maryland,  1632 ;  Massachusetts,  1620 ;  New  Hampshire, 
1679 ;  Connecticut,  1636 ;  Rhode  Island,  1638  ;  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  1664 ;  Pennsylvania,  1680 ;  Delaware,  1691; 
North  Carolina  and  South  Caroli^a,  1663  ;  G-eorgia,  1732. 

§  218.    Legislation  of  Virginia. 

The  l^slation  of  Virginia,  affecting  the  condition  of  the 
Indian  and  negro  races,  constituted,  probably,  a  precedent  for 
that  of  the  neighboring  colonies  and  the  newer  southern  States 
of  the  Union,  and  for  that  reason  a  further  abstract  of  it  is 
here  presented.  Where  other  authority  is  not  mentioned,  the 
citations  are  from  Hening's  edition  of  the  statutes. 

The  recorded  legislation  of  Virginia  commences  with  the 
year  1619,  when  a  legislative  assembly  was  first  convened.*    In 

*  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  the  publication  cited  in  the  text,  quotes  from  a  MS.  in  hiB  poMet- 
•ion,  entitled  the  **  Briefe  Declaration,  &C.,''  of  "  the  Ancient  Planters,*'  saving  that 
ftom  each  plantation  two  deputies  (Burgesses)  were  elected  '*  by  the  Inhabitants 
thereo£^'  It  does  not  appear  by  what  rale  the  inhabitants  who  should  TOte  were  dis- 
criminated. 

The  patent  of  1606  did  not  restrict  the  legislative  power  of  the  ^veming  coon- 
dls  by  any  reference  to  the  laws  of  England.  The  16th  article  provides, — "  also  we 
do  for  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  dedare  by  these  presents,  that  all  and  evoy  the 
persons,  being  our  sul^ts,  whic^  shall  dwelt  and  inhabit  within  every  or  ai^  of  the 
aaid  several  colonies  and  plantations,  and  every  of  their  children,  which  shall  hi^ipen 
to  be  bom  within  any  of  the  limits  and  precincts  of  the  said  several  colonies  and  plan- 
tations, shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties,  franchises  and  immunities  vrithin  any  dT  our 
other  dominions,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding  uid  bom 
within  this,  onr  reahn  of  England,  or  any  other  of  our  said  dominions." 

1  Hen.  St  67,  Stith,  app.  I.,  p.  1.  The  Kmg's  "Articles,  &c"— 1  Hen.  74,  pro- 
vida  for  altering  the  ordinances  of  the  local  council — "  so  always  as  the  same  altera- 
tioDS  may  be  such  as  may  stand  with  and  be  in  substauce  consonant  to  the  laws  of 
England,  or  the  equity  thereof;  *'  and  declare  that  the  ordinances  of  the  crown 
dunld  be  so  consonant,  and  that  those  of  the  council  in  England  should  be  ^  as 
hmt  to  the  oommon  laws  of  England  and  the  equity  thereof  as  may  be.**  The 
njil  ordinaiioe,  1607— 1  Hen.  78,  limits  the  local  oonndls  *'so  as  alwm 
BOM  of  tiia  said  acts        *         *      be  oontraiy  to  tiio  laws    and    itatotei  in 
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the  proceedings  of  this  assembly^  recently  first  published  by 
Mr.  Bancroft  from  documents  obtained  from  England,  in  New 
York  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  series,  voL  iii.,  there  are  several  en- 
actments respecting  servants  :  p.  346,  that  an  idler  or*  runa- 
gate, though  a  freed  man,  may  be  appointed  to  serve  a  master 
for  wages  :  p.  350,  for  the  punishment  of  a  certain  servant,  for 
ill  conduct  towards  his  master,  by  pillory  and  whipping  :  p. 
352,  servants  forbidden  to  trade  with  Indians  :  p.  355,  for- 
bidding marriage  of  servants  without  consent  of  master  or  a 
magistrate,  and  regulating  time  of  service  in  certain  cases. 
There  are  other  provisions  restricting  the  intercourse  of  the 
colonists  with  the  Indians. 

1630.' — Besolution, — "Hugh  Davis  to  be  soundly  whipped 
before  an  assembly  of  negroes  and  others,  for  abusing  himself 
to  the  dishonor  of  G-od  and  the  shame  of  Christians,  by  defiling 
his^body  in  lying  with  a  negro."     1  Hen.  146. 

1840. — "  Bobert  Sweet,  to  do  penance  in  church,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  England,  for  getting  a  negroe  woman  with 
child,  and  the  woman  to  be  whipt.'' — ■!  Hen.  552. 

1642-3,  c.  21,  22. — Provisions  relating  to  runaway  ser- 
vants and  hired  freemen  :  c.  26,  how  long  servants  brought  over 
without  indentures  shall  serve :  c.  29,  servitude  for  ofTences 
abolished  :  c.  40,  forbiAs  dealing  with  the  servants  or  appren- 
tices of  others.— 1  Hen.  253,  257,  259,  274. 


fSbia  oar  realm  of  England,  or  in  derogation  of  our  prerog^tiTe  royaL*  The  patent 
of  1609,  to  the  London  Company,  Art.  22,  contains  a  gnarantee  similar  to  that  in  Sec 
15  of  first  patent,  to  '*  subjects  which  shall  go  and  inhabit  within  the  said  colony, 
AeL,"  of  the  liberties  of  *'  free  denizens  and  natural  subjects  within  any  other,  &o.** 
The  28d  article  limits  the  legislative  powers  of  the  oonnoUs, — "  so  always  as  the  said 
•tstntes,  ordinances,  and  proceedings,  as  near  as  conveniently  may  be,  be  agreeable 
to  the  laws,  statutes,  government  and  policy  of  our  realm  of  this  England.**  (1  Hen. 
96.)  The  patent  of  1611  limits  the  legislative  power,  sec.  7,  to  laws,  **not  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  EnglandL"  Sections  14  and  15  are  re- 
markable for  giving  special  powers  to  the  coimcil,  to  seize  and  punish  various  kinds  of 
laborers  for  wages  on  their  desertion. 

Mr.  Bancroft  quotes  firom  '^Briefe  Declaration,  &c.,  statement  that  in  1619  the 
sew  governor.  Sir  Geo.  Yeardley,  under  his  instructions,  given  by  the  Company  in 
Eni^and,  proclaimed,  "  that  those  cruell  lawes  by  which  we  had  soe  longe  been  gov- 
erned, were  now  abrogated,  and  that  we  were  to  be  governed  by  those  free  lawea 
irhioh  his  Majesties  tubjectes  live  under  in  Englande.** 

'  1  Hild.  208.  ^  Orders  were  at  the  same  time  (1638)  sent  to  Virginia  for  a  good 
viderstanding  between  the  two  colonies,  and  that  neither  should  entertain  fugitives 
ikom  the  odMr." 
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1649|  0.  2. — Declares  all  imported  male  servants  to  be 
tithables.^ 

1664-6,  c.  6. — For  inderUuring  Irish  servants.   1  Hen.  411. 

1566-6,  c.  1. — ^Indian  children  in  fikmilies  of  colonists,  not 
to  be  slaves. — 1  Hen.  396. 

1667,  c.  85. — Provisions  of  1654-5,  c.  6,  extended  to  all 
alien  servants. — 1  Hen.  471. 

1667-8,  c.  16. — Penalty  for  servants  running  away^  and 
remedy  for  servants  who  may  be  misused  :  c.  18,  courts  to  de- 
termine indenturing :  c.  46,  What  persons  are  tithahle — "  all 
male  servants  hereafter  imported  into  this  colony,  &o.,  liable  to 
pay  country  levies,  and  all  negroes  imported  whether  male  or 
female,  and  Indian  servants  male  or  female,  however  procured, 
being  sixteen  years  of  age,  &c.''  (this  act  further  explained  by 
1661-2,  c.  54)  :  c.  48,  transfers  of  the  service  of  Indian  children 
prohibited  :  c.  56,  noe  coUonie  servants — "  that  no  person  for 
anie  ofifence  alreadie  committed  shall  be  adjudged  to  serve  the 
Gollonie  hereafter." 

1659-60i  c.  13. — Bepeals  act  indenturing  aliens  in  service 
(1657,  c.  85,) — "  that  for  the  future,  no  servant  coming  into 
the  country  without  indentures,  of  what  Christian  nation  soever, 
shall  serve  longer  than  those  of  our  owne  country  of  like  age  :  c. 
15,  an  act  for  the  pay  of  Dutch  masters  of  vessels  bringing 
in  runaway  servants  (refers  to  articles  of  peace,  lately  conclu- 
ded with  the  Dutch)  :  c.  16,  encouraging  importation  of  ^  negro 
slaves''  by  "the  Dutch  and  other  strangers." — 1  Hen.  638, 
539,  540. 

1660. — Upon  refusal  of  the  Indians  of  a  certain  tribe  to 
satisfy  a  certain  award  against  them,  so  many  of  them  as  the 
court  shall  think  fit  shall  be  apprehended  and  sold  into  a 
foreign  country. — 2  Hen.  15. 

*  TUkaiUeM  were  persons  assessed  for  a  poll-tax,  otherwise  called  the  "  coontry 
iBTiaf.**  At  first,  only  free  white  persons  were  tithable.  The  law  of  1646,  c  4,  pro- 
Tided  for  a  tax  on  property  and  tithable  persons.  67  1648, 0.  6,  property  was  releas- 
ed and  taxes  levied  only  on  the  tithables,  at  a  specified  poll-tax.  Therefore  by  clasa- 
Ing servants  or  slaves  as  tithable^,  the  law  attrlbntes  to  them  legal  personality,  or  a 
OMmbership  in  the  social  state,  inconsistent  with  the  condition  of  a  chattel  or  proper- 
tr.  That  firee  ndiites  above  Uie  age  of  sixteen  years  were  tithables,  in  this  tense  Of 
«•  word,  tee  Bevwley,  p.  21S :  Uws  of  1661^2,  c  54 ;  173S,  c.  S,  f  8,  1748,  o.  SI. 
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1660.  c.  22,  1660-1,  o.  10,  1661-2,  c.  15,  98,  101,  102, 
103,  104,  105. — ^Varions  provisions  for  punishment  of  runawaj 
servants,  mostly  by  extending  their  period  of  service  ;  for  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  of  masters,  &c.  :  c.  15,  entitled.  Burial  cf 
servants  or  others  privately ^  prohibited  :  c.  54,  What  per^ 
sons  are  tithable. — 2  Hen.  118. 

1661-2,  c.  138— Concerning  Indians — (mai^n)  "  This  act 
appears  to  be  a  digest  of  the  former  laws  relating  to  the  In- 
dians which  are  very  numerous.'' — Enacts  '^  that  what  English- 
man trader  or  other  shall  bring  in  any  Indians  as  servants,  and 
shall  assigne  them  over  to  any  other,  shall  not  sell  them  for 
slaves,  nor  for  any  longer  time  than  English  of  the  like  ages 
should  serve  by  act  of  assembly.'' — 2  Hen.  143.  Injuries  done 
them  to  be  remedied  by  the  laws  of  England,  as  if  they  had 
been  done  to  an  Englishman.     See  abstract  in  1  Hildr.  515. 

1661-2. — Beciting  that  a  '^  Powhatan  Indian  sold  for  life 
time  to  one  E.  S.,  by  the  King  of  Wainoke  Indians,  who  had 
no  power  to  sell  him,  being  of  another  nation,  it  is  ordered  that 
the  said  Indian  be  free,  he  speaking  perfectly  the  English 
tongue  and  desiring  baptism." — 2  Hen.  155. 

1661.  March. — ^'  The  Committees  report  that  the  great  loss 
and  damage  sustained  by  Mr.  William  Dromond  through  the 
injustice  done  by  the  court  of  Boston  in  New-England  ought 
to  be  repaired,  and  since  the  said  court  have  returned  no  satis- 
£Etctory  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  honorable  governor  and 
council  of  Virginia,  wee  are  necessitated  to  find  the  least  of 
ill  expedients  to  repair  the  said  Mr.  Dromond  ;  it  is  therefore 
ordered  by  this  present  grand  assembly,  there  be  seized  to  the 
value  of  fforty  pounds  sterling  money,  out  of  the  estate  of  some 
persons  relateing  to  the  said  government  of  Boston,  which  is  in 
consideration  of  wages  due  for  such  a  servant's  time,  as  was 
illegally  cleared  from  the  said  Dromond's  employ  in  New-Eng- 
land, and  doe  accordingly  order  the  same."    2  Hen.  158. 

1662.  c.  12. — "  Whereas  some  doubts  have  arisen  whether 
children  got  by  any  Englishman  upon  a  negro  woman  should 
be  slave  or  free.  Be  ity  &c.,  that  all  children  borne  in  this 
country  shall  be  held  bond  or  free,  only  according  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  mother:"  By  c.  13,  women  servaats,  whoea  oommon 
employment  is  working  in  the  ground^  are  made  tithable. 

1663/  c.  8. — That  runaways  he  pnrsaed  at  the  pahlio  ex« 
pense,  ^'  and  in  case  the  said  fugitives  shall,  notwithstanding 
such  pursuit,  make  an  escape  to  any  of  the  Dutch  plantations^ 
it  is  enacted  that  letters  be  written  to  the  respective  goyemon 
of  those  plantations  to  make  seiziire  of  all  such  fugitive  ser- 
vants, &c."— 2  Hen.  187. 

1666.  c.  9,  10. — Bespecting  servants'  time,  and^runaways. — 
2  Hen.  239. 

1667.  c.  3. — ^'  That  the  conferring  of  baptisme  doth  not 
alter  the  condition  of  the  person  as  to  his  bondage  or  ffreedom, 
that  divers  masters,  fifreed  from  this  doubt,  may  more  care- 
fully endeavour  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  &q" — 2  Hen. 
260. 

1669.  c.  1.  An  act  aborU  the  casuaU  MUing  of  slaiaes, — 
'^  Whereas  the  only  law  in  force  for  the  punishment  of  refinc- 
tory  servants  resisting  their  master,  mistress,  or  overseer,  can- 
not  be  inflicted  upon  negroes  [alavea  are  here  meant,  because 
the  law  referred  to — 1661-2.  c.  104 — punishes  such  aervcuda  by 
extending  their  time],''  nor  the  obstinacy  of  many  of  th^n  by 
other  than  violent  means  be  suppressed.  Be  ttj  &c.,  if  any  slave 
resist  his  master  (or  other  by  his  master's  order  correcting  him) 
and  by  the  extremity  of  coercion  should  chance  to  die,  that  his 
death  shall  not  be  accounted  felony,  but  the  master  (or  that 
other  person,  &c.)  be  acquitted  from  molestation,  since  it  can- 
not be  presumed  that  prepense  malice  (which  alone  makes 
murder  felony)  should  induce  any  man  to  destroy  his  own  es- 
tate. 2  Hen.  270.— Be-enacted  1705,  c.  49.  1723.  c.  4.  1748, 
c.  31.    Bepealed  1788,  c.  23.  v.  2,  Tucker's  Bla.  app.  46. 

1670.  c.  3.  Election  of  Bur geasea  by  whome.  ^^  Whereas  the 
usual  way  of  chuseing  burgesses  by  the  votes  of  all  persons  who 
haveing  served  their  time  are  ffremen  of  this  country,  &c  &c.| 
and  whereas  the  lawes  of  England  grant  a  voyce  in  such  elec- 
tion, only  souch  as  by  their  estates  real  or  personall  have  inteiv 

'  In  thif  year  tn  famurocdon  was  plottodbya  irainberofienraiitiL    Sea  2  Banc. 
19% 
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est  enough  to  bye  them  to  the  endeavour  of  the  publique 
good/' — enacts  that  ^^  none  but  ffreeholders  and  housekeepers'' 
shall  have  votes.     [Comp.  law  1723,  c.  4.] 

c.  5.  "  Whereas  it  has  been  questioned  whether  Indians 

or  negroes,  manumitted  or  othewise  free,  could  be  capable  of 
purchasing  Christian  servants,  it  is  enacted  that  no  negro  or 
Indian,  though  baptized  and  enjoying  their  own  freedom,  shall 
be  capable  of  any  such  purchase  of  Christians,  but  yet  not  de- 
barred from  buying  any  of  their  own  nation  :"  c.  12,  "  whereas 
some  disputes  have  arisen  whether  Indians  taken  in  war  by  any 
other  nation,  and  by  that  nation  that  taketh  them  sold  to  the 
English,  are  servants  for  life  or  term  of  years,  it  is  resolved  and 
enacted  that  all  servants  not  being  Christians,  imported  into 
this  colony  by  shipping,  *  shall  be  slaves  for  their  lives ;  but 
what  shall  come  by  land  shall  serve,  if  boys  or  girls  until  thirty 
years  of  age,  if  men  or  women,  twelve  years  and  no  longer/' 
2  Hen.  280,  283.  1670,  ap.  20— extract  from  the  records  of  the 
general  court,  2  Hen.  509,  Hist.  Doc.  margin — "Convicts 
(called  *  jail  birds')  from  the  prisons  in  England,  not  permitted 
to  be  landed  in  Virginia." 

1671.  c.  7.  "That  any  strangers  desiring  to  make  this 
country  the  place  of  their  constant  residence,  may  upon  their 
petition  to,  &c.,  and  taking  the  oaths  &c.  to  his  majesty,  be  per- 
mitted to  a  naturalization,  &c.  *  *  Provided  that  the  benefit 
of  such  naturalization  be  confined  and  esteemed  to  extend  only 
to  the  government  of  Virginia,  beyond  which  this  grand  assem- 
bly pretend  to  noe  authority  of  warranting  its  sufficiencie,  &c." 
2  Hen.  289. 

1676.    c.  1.  {Of  Laws  under  Bacon's  usurpation,)  An  act 
/or  carrying  on  warre  against  the  barbarous  Indians — "  That 
all  Indians  taken  in  warre  be  held  and  accounted  slaves  dureing 
life."  2  Hen.  346. 

'  Shipping  seems  to  refer  to  negroes ;  but  it  iU  supposed  that  about  this  time  Indians 
were  imported  into  New  Engbmd  and  Virgioia,  as  slaves,  from  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main.  1  Hfldreth  Hist  522. 

Hift.  Doenmenta,  1670,  2  Hen.  515. — Enquiries  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia, 
■nbmitted  by  the  Lords  Commissioners,  &c.  By  answers  to  questions  15  and  16,  it 
i^ipears  that  of  40,000  persons,  there  were  2,000  **  black  tiave»^  600  Ckriaian  aervaiUs^ 
M^  that  the  yearly  immigration  of  servants  was  about  1,500,  of  which  most  are  Elngiish, 
hw  Scotch,  and  nrwer  Irish,  and  not  above  two  or  three  ships  of  negroes  in  seven  yean." 
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1676—7.  'Order  that  Indian  captives  taken  by  soldien  in 
war  should  be  the  property  of  such  captors.  2  Hen.  404 — and 
note  and  1679,  c.  1 ;  to  the  same  effect  2  Hen.  432,  440. 

1680.  c.  2.  An  act  for  naturalization  by  Governor ,  &c 
c.  7,  An  act  ascertaining  the  time  when  negroe  diildren  shall  be 
iythable,  c.  8,  An  act  ly  censing  a  free  trade  with  the  friendly 
Indians,  c.  10,  An  act  for  preventing  negroes  insurrections. 
^^  Whereas  the  frequent  meeting  of  considerable  numbers  of  ne- 
groe slaves  under  pretence  of  feasts  and  burialls  is  judged  of 
dangerous  consequence/'— enacts  that  no  negro  or  other  slave 
shall  carry  arms  or  go  from  plantation  without  certificate,  and 
if  such  '^  shall  presume  to  lift  up  his  hand  in  opposition  against 
any  Christian/'  shall  be  punished  with  thirty  lashes.  (See  L 
1748,  c.  38,  §  20.)  "  That  if  any  negro  or  other  slave  shaU 
absent  himself  from  his  master's  service  and  lye  hid  and  lurk- 
ing in  obscure  places,  committing  injuries  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  shall  resist  any  person  or  persons  that  shall  by  lawful  au- 
thority be  employed  to  apprehend  and  take  the  sltid  negroe,  that 
then,  in  case  of  such  resistance,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  per- 
son or  persons  to  kill  the  said  negroe  or  slavv  soe  lying  out  and 
resisting,  &c.  2  Hen.  464, 480, 481,  (continued,l705,  c  .49,  sec.  37.) 

1682,  c.  1. — A71  act  to  repeole  aforiiur  law  maJcing  Indttms 
and  others  ffree. — 2  Hen.  490.  Preamble,  after  reciting  act  of 
1670,  c.  12,  "  and  for  as  much  as  many  negroes,  moores,  md- 
latoes,  and  others,  borne  of  and  in  heathenish,  idollatrous,  pa- 
gan, and  Mahometan  parentage  and  country,  have  heretofore 
and  hereafter  may  be  purchased,  procured,  or  otherwise  ob- 
teigned,  as  slaves,  of,  from,  or  out  of  such  their  heathenish 
country,  by  some  well-disposed  Christian,  who,  after  such  their 
obteining  and  purchasing  such  negroe,  moor,  or  molatto  as  their 
slave,  out  of  a  pious  zeale  have  wrought  the  conversion  of  such 
slave  to  the  Christian  faith,  which  by  the  laws  of  this  country 
doth  not  manumit  them  or  make  them  free,  and  afterwards  such 
their  conversion,  it  hath  and  may  often  happen  that  such 

'  The  third  charter,  so  called,  of  Virginia  is  dated  October  10,  167C.  Tlie  mott 
important  clause  in  connection  with  the  sntgect  is — '*  declare  and  grant  that  all  the 
fuluects  of  ua,  our  heirs  and  iuocessors  from  time  to  lime  inhabiting  within  oar  coloiij 
ana  plantatioD  of  Virgii^  shall  have  their  immodiato  dependence  upon  the  Crown  of 
BngUnd,  under  the  rue,  oo.    S  Hen.  538. 
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master  or  owner  of  bucIi  dave  being  by  some  reason  inforced  to 
bring  or  send  such  slave  into  this  country  to  sell  or  dispose  of 
for  his  necessity  or  advantage,  he,  the  said  master  or  owner  of 
such  servant,  which,  notwithstanding  his  conversion,  is  really  \ 
his  slave,  or  his  factor  or  agent  must  be  constrained  either  to  j 
carry  back  or  export  againe  the  said  slave  to  some  other  place  ^ 
where  they  may  sell  him  for  a  slave  or  else  depart  from  their 
just  right  and  tytle  to  such  slave,  and  sell  him  here  for  noe 
longer  time  than  the  English  or  other  Christians  are  to  serve, 
to  the  great  losse  and  damage  of  such  master  or  owner,  and  to 
the  great  discouragement  of  bringing  in  such  slaves  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  noe  advantage  at  all  to  the  planter  or  buyer ;  and 
whereas  alsoe  those  Indians  that  are  taken  in  warre  or  other- 
wise by  our  neighbouring  Indians,  confederates  or  tributaries  to 
his  majestic  and  this  his  plantation  of  Virginia,  are  slaves  to  the 
said  neighbouring  Indians  that  soe  take  them,  and  by.  them  are 
likewise  sold  to  his  majesties  subjects  here,  as  slaves.  Bee  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  governour,  councell,  and  burgesses  of 
this  general  assembly,  and  it  is  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, that  all  the  said  recited  act  of  the  third  of  October,  1670, 
be  and  is  hereby  repealed  and  made  utterly  voyd  to  all  intents 
and  ^purposes  whatsoever.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  all  servants  except  Turkes  and  Moores, 
whilst  in  amity  with  his  majesty,  which  from  and  after  publica- 
tion of  this  act  shall  be  brought  or  imported  into  this  country 
either  by  sea  or  land,  whether  negroes,  Moors,  mollatoes  or  In- 
dians, who  and  whose  parentage  and  native  country  are  not 
Christian  at  the  time  of  their  first  purchase  of  such  servant  by 
some  Christian,  though  afterwards  and  before  such  their  im- 
portation and  bringing  into  this  country,  they  shall  be  converted 
to  the  Christian  &,ith  ;  and  all  Indians  which  shall  hereafter  be 
•old  by  our  neighbouring  Indians,  or  any  other  trafiqueing  with 
us,  as  for  slaves,  are  hereby  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken,  and 
shall  be  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken  to  be  slaves,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  any  law,  usage,  or  custome  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding/' This  provision,  re-enacted  in  nearly  the  same 
terms  in  the  revisions  of  1705,  c.  49,  §  4.  1753,  c.  2. 
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1682|  0.  2. — An  <ict  declaring  Indian  women  servants  tUk' 
ables. — Whereas  it  hath  been  doubted  whether  Indian  women 
servantH  sold  to  the  English  above  the  age  of  sixteene  yeares  be 
tjthable.  Be  ity  dtcy  that  all  Indian  women  are  and  shall  be 
tythableSy  and  ought  to  pay  levies  in  like  xnanner  as  negroe 
women  brought  into  this  country  doe  and  ought  to  pay. 

1682,  c.  3. — An  additional  act  for  the  better  preventing  tn- 
surrectiona  by  negroes. — 2  Hen.  490,  492. 

1684,  c.  3. — "  An  act  repealing  act  concerning  the  pursuit 
of  runawayes"  (1663,  c.  8),  because  found  '*  by  experience  to 
be  inconveniente." — 3  Hen.  12. 

1691,  c.  9. — An  act  for  a  free  trade  with  Indians, — (He- 
mug's  note.) — "  This  act  was  re-enacted  in  the  revisal  of  1705, 
and  again  in  the  edition  of  1733,  in  which  last  it  forms  sect.  12, 
of  ch.  52.  This  is  the  same  law  on  which  the  old  general  court 
first  founded  their  decision,  that  the  right  of  making  slaves  of 
Indians  was  taken  away  ;  though  at  that  time  it  had  not  been 
diiscovered  that  the  act  existed  as  far  back  as  1691.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  have  since  extended  the  principle  to 
cases  where  Indians  were  brought  in  between  1691  and  1705.* 
c.  16. — An  a/it  for  suppressing  outlying  slaves, — That  such 
slaves  shall  be  arrested  by  the  sheriff  or  a  justice's  warrant ; 
that  in  case  of  resistance,  &c.,  '^  in  such  cases  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawfuU  for  such  person  or  persons  to  kill  and  distroy  such 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  other  slave  or  slaves  by  gunn  or  any 
otherwaise  whatsoever."  Compensation  to  be  made  to  master 
in  such  case.  ^^  And  for  prevention  of  that  abominable  mixture 
and  spurious  issue,  which  hereafter  may  encrease  in  this  do- 
minion, as  well  by  negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians  intermar- 
rjring  with  English  or  other  white  women,  as  by  their  unlawful 
accompanying  with  one  another.  Be  it,  dtc.j  That  for  the  time 
to  come  whatsoever  English  or  other  white  man  or  woman  being 
free  shall  intermarry  with  a  negroe,  mulatto,  or  Indian  man  or 
woman,  bond  or  free,  shall  within  three  months  after  such  mar- 


*  See  HndgiDt  v.  Wrighta,.  1  Hen.  and  Mnnford's  R.  p.  189;  PaOas  and  otiL  v. 
Hill  and  oth.  2  do.  p.  149  ;  Butt  v.  Rachel,  4  Munford's  R.  p.  209 ;  aim,  1  Hen.  Stat. 
Pref.  tL 
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riage  be  banished  and  removed  from  this  dominion  for  ever,  and 
that  the  jostices  of  each  respective  countie  within  this  do- 
minion make  it  their  particular  care  that  this  act  be  put  in  ef- 
fectual execution."  Other  provisions  are  :  white  women  having 
a  bastard  by  a  negro  or  mulatto,  to  pay  £15  sterling,  in  de&ult 
of  payment  to  be  sold  for  five  years,  such  bastard  to  be  bound 
by  church  wardens  till  thirty  years  of  age.  Servant  women  of- 
fending, to  be  likewise  sold  after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
service.  ^^  And  for  as  much  as  great  inconveniences  may  happen 
to  this  country  by  the  setting  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  free,  by 
their  either  entertaining  negro  slaves  from  their  master's  service, 
or  receiving  stolen  goods,  or  being  grown  old  bringing  a  charge 
upon  the  country ;  for  prevention  thereof,  Be  it^  dec..,  That  no  negro 
or  mulatto  be,  after  the  end  of  this  present  session  of  assembly, 
set  free  by  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  unless  such  person 
or  persons,  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  such  negro  or  negroes  out  of  the  country  within 
six  months  after  such  setting  tbem  free,  upon  penalty  of  paying 
ten  pounds  sterling  to  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish  where 
such  person  shall  dwell,  with  which  money  or  so  much  thereof 
as  shall  be  necessary,  the  said  church  wardens  are  to  cause  the 
said  negro  or  mulatto  to  be  transported  out  of  the  country,  &c. 

1882,  c.  3. — An  act  for  the  more  speedy  prosecution  of  slaves 
commuting  capital  crimes. — ("  This  is  the^r«^  law  constituting 
a  tribunal  expressly  for  the  trial  of  slaves." — ^Marg.  note.) 
Whereas  a  speedy  prosecution  of  negroes  and  other  slaves  for 
capital  offences  is  absolutely  necessarie,  that  others  being  detered 
by  the  condign  punishment  inflicted  on  such  offenders  may  vig- 
orously proceed  in  their  labours  and  be  affrighted  to  commit  the 
like  crimes  and  offences.^  and  whereas  such  prosecution  has  been 
hitherto  obstructed  by  ifeason  of  the  charge  and  delay  attending 
the  same ;  Be  it,  &c."  Slave  committing  a  capital  offence  to 
be  committed  to  the  jail  of  the  county  ;  sheriff  to  give  &otice  to 
the  governor,  '^  who  is  desired  and  impowered  to  issue  out  a  com- 
mission of  oyer  and  terminer  directed  to  such  persons  of  the 
said  county  as  he  shall  think  fitt,  which  persons  forthwith  after 
the  receipt  of  the  said  commission  are  required  and  commanded 
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publicly  at  the  court  house  of  the  said  county  to  cause  the  of- 
fender to  be  arraigned  and  indicted,  and  to  take  for  evidence 
the  confession  of  the  party,  or  the  oaths  of  two  witnesses,  or  of 
one  with  pregnant  circumstances,  without  the  solemnitie  of  jury, 
and  the  offender  being  found  guQty  as  aforesaid,  to  pass  judg- 
ment as  the  law  of  England  provides  in  the  like  case  and  on 
such  judgment  to  award  execution."     See  1705,  c.  11. 

1699,  c.  12. — An  act  for  laying  an  imposttion  upon  servants 
and  slaves  imported  into  this  country ^  Ac, — 3  Hen.  193.  For  a 
history  of  the  legislation  of  Virginia  imposing  duties  on  imported 
slaves,  and  titles  of  twenty-three  several  statutes  from  this  date 
to  1772,  see  2  Tucker's  BL,  App.  49. 

1705|  c.  2. — An  act  regulating  elections^  ike. — 3  Hen.  236, 
Sec.  3  enacts  that  ^' every  fipeeholder"'  shall  appear  and  vote 
under  a  penalty.  4.  Excepts  from  the  obligation  and  right  any 
freeholder  '^  being  a  feme-sole  or  feme-covert,  in  fact,  under  age, 
or  recusant  convict.  6.  ^^  Every  person  who  hath  an  estate,  &c., 
shall  be  accounted  a  freeholder." 

1705,  c.  4. — An  act  declaring  who  shall  not  bear  qfice  in 
this  country. — 3  Hen.  250.  "  That  no  person  whatsoever  al- 
ready convicted,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  convicted,  &c.,  of 
treason,  murther,  felony,  &c.,  &c.,  nor  any  n^ro,  mulatto,  or 
Indian,  shall  from  and  after  the  publication  of  this  act  bear  any 
office  ecclesiasticall,  civill,  or  military,  or  be  in  any  place  of 
public  trust  or  power,  within  this  her  majesty's  colony  and  do- 
minion of  Virginia,  and  that  if  any  person  convicted  as  aforesaid, 
or  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  shall  presume  to  take  upon  him, 
&o,"  and  for  clearing  all  manner  of  doubts  which  hereafter  may 
happen  to  arise  upon  the  construction  of  this  act,  or  any  other 
act,  who  shall  be  accounted  a  mulatto.  Be  ity  Acy  That  the 
child  of  an  Indian,  and  the  child,  grandchild,  or  great  grandchild 
of  a  negro  shall  be  deemed,  accounted,  held,  and  taken  to  be  a 
mulatto.''  No  provision  against  their  voting,  c.  7,  3  Hen.  258, 
liB-enacts  the  law  of  1661-2,  c.  54,  respecting  tithables. 

c.  11.  An  act  for  the  speedy  and  easy  prosecution  ef 

slaves  commitUng  capitall  crimes. — 3  Hen.  269.  Similar  to  the 
Mt  of  1692, 0. 3,  bat  oompensatee  the  owner  upon  the  conviction 
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of  the  slave.    c.  12.  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  clandestine 

transportation  or  carrying  of  persons  in  debt,  servants  and  slaves, 
out  of  this  colony."— 3  Hen.  270. 

c.  19. — An  act  for  estahliahing  the  general  courts  do 

In  §  31,  ^'  That  Popish  recusants,  convict  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  Indian  servants  and  others,  not  being  Christians,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  be  persons  incapable  in  law  to  be  witnesses 
in  any  cases  whatsoever." 

— —  c.  23. — An  act  declaring  the  negro,  mulatto,  and  Indian 
daves  within  this  dominion  to  be  real  estate. — 3  Hen.  333,  sec.  1. 
The  words  are,  "  to  be  real  estate  (and  not  chattels)."  This 
affected  slave  property  only  under  the  laws  of  descent  and  de- 
vise, judgments,  executions,  &c.  See  Chinn  v,  Bespass,  1  Mun- 
roe's  B.  28. 

c.  45. — An  act  for  naturalization. — 3  Hen.  434,  sec.  1. 

Aliens  may  be  naturalized  by  "  the  governor  or%ommander-in- 
chief  of  this  colony  and  dominion."  Sec.  7  "  Provided  that 
nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  enable  or 
give  power  or  privilege  to  any  foreigner  to  do  or  execute  any 
matter  or  thing,  which  by  any  of  the  acts  made  in  England 
concerning  her  majesty's  plantations  he  is  disabled  to  do  or  exe- 
cute." 

c.  48. — An  act  concerning  marriages. — 3  Hen.  441. 

§  6.  Servants  not  to  marry  without  consent,  &c.  Penalties. 

0.  49. — An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves,  3  Hen. 

447,  sec.  1. — How  long  servants  without  indenture,  being  Ohris- 
tains|or  of  Christian  parentage,  shall  serve.  2.  The  age  to.be  ad- 
judged by  the  court.  3.  When  to  produce  their  indentures. 
4.  Who  shall  be  slaves  (similar  to  1682,  c  1).  5.  Penalty  for 
importing  and  selling  free  persons  as  slaves.  6.  '^  Provided  al- 
ways that  a  slave's  being  in  England,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to 
discharge  him  of  his  slavery,  without  other  proof  of  his  being 
manumitted  there."  7.  Duty  of  masters  to  servants,  restriction 
as  to  correction.  8.  Complaints  of  servants,  how  redressed.  9. 
Sick  and  disabled  servants,  how  provided  for.  10.  Servants' 
wages,  how  recovered.  11.  And  for  a  farther  Christian  care  and 
unge  of  all  Christian  servants.    Be  it^  &c.,  that  no  n^roes,  mu- 
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lattoB  or  Indians,  although  Christians,  Jews-,  or  Moors,  Mahomet^ 
ans,  or  other  infidels,  shall,  at  any  time,  purchase  any  Christian 
servant  nor  any  other,  except  of  their  own  complexion,  or  such  as 
are  declared  slaves  by  this  act ;  and  if'  any  negro,  mulatto  or  In- 
dian, Jew,  Moor,  Mahometan,  or  other  infidel,  or  such  as  are  de- 
clared slaves  by  this  act,  shall,  notwithstanding,  purchase  any 
Christian  white  servant,  the  said  servant  shall,  ipsofacto^  become 
free  and  acquit  fi:om  any  service  then  due,  and  shaU  be  so  held, 
deemed,  and  taken.  And  if  any  person,  having  such  Christian  ser- 
vant, shall  intermarry  with  any  such  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian, 
Jew,  Moor,  Mahometan,  or  other  infidel,  every  Christian  white  ser- 
vant of  every  such  person  so  intermarrying,  shall,  ipso  facto^ 
become  free  and  acquit  from  any  service  then  due  to  such  mas- 
ter or  mistress  so  intermarrying,  as  aforesaid."     12.  "  Contracts 
of  master?  with  their  servants  void,  unless  approved  in  court" 
13.  Provides  flsedom  dues  at  expiration*  of  indentures  of  ser- 
vants.    14.  Penalty  on   servants  resisting  their  masters.     15. 
Penalty  for  dealing  with  servants  or  slaves,  without  leave  of 
their  owners.      16.  Punishment  by  stripes  for  so  doing.     17. 
Servants  may  be  whipped  in  lieu  of  fines,  for  a  breach  of  penal 
laws.     18.  Women  servants  having  bastards,  to  serve  longer 
than  a  year.     19.  "  And  for  a  further  prevention  of  that  abomi- 
nable mixture  and  spurious  issue,  which  may  hereafter  increase 
in  this,  her  majesty's  colony  and  dominion,  as  well  by  English 
and  other  white  men  and  women  intermarrying  with  negroes  or 
mulattos,  as  by  their  unlawful  coition  with  them.     Be  it,  &c. 
That  whatsoever  English  or  other  white  man  or  woman,  being 
fifee,  shall  intermarry  with  a  negro  or  mulatto  man  or  woman, 
bond  or  free,  shall,  by  judgment  of  the  county  court,  be  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  there  remain  during  the  space  of  six 
months,  without  bail  or  mainprise  ;  and  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
ten  pounds,  &c.    20.  Penalty  on  ministers  marrying  them.  21. 
Freedom  of  servants  to  be  recorded.     Penalty  for  entertaining 
them  without  bertificate.     Remainder  contains  various  police 
x^gulations  relating  to  slaves.     Sec.  36  is  as  follows  : — 

'^  And  also  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  baptism 
of  tlAves  doth  not  exempt  them  frOm  bondage ;  and  that  all 
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children  shall  be  bond  or  free,  according  to  the  condition  of 
their  mothers,  and  the  particular  directions  of  this  act/' 

Sec.  37,  provides  for  the  apprehension  of  outljdng  slaves, 
that  they  may  be  killed  if  resisting  (as  in  1680,  c.  10),  disor- 
derly slaves  when  may  be  dismembered  on  order  of  court. 
Sec.|38.  Value  of  slaves  killed  according  to  the  act  to  be  paid  to  the 
owner :  41  repeals  all  previous  acts  relating  to  servants  and  slaves. 

c.  52.  An  act  for  prevention  of  mistmderstandings  6e- 

tween  the  tributary  Indians  and  other  of  her  mcgestifs  subjects  of 
(his  colony  and  dominion^  and  for  a  free  and  open  trade  with 
all  Indians  whatsoever.  (See  1691,  c.  9.  1763,  c.  2.  II., 
Tucker's  BL  Ap.  47,  n.)     3  Hen.  464. 

1711,  c.  1. — An  act  for  appointing  Rangers,  4  Hen.  10. 
'^  That  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  so  taken  shall  upon  examina- 
tion or  tryal  be  found  to  belong  to  any  of  the  nations  in  warr 
with  this  government,  such  Indian  and  Indians  shall  be  trans- 
ported and  sold,  and  the  benefit  of  said  sale  shall  entirely  be- 
long to  .that  party  of  rangers  by  which  they  were  apprehended." 
1728^  c.  3. — Another  act  relating  to  Indians.  Indians  of- 
fending against  the  terms  of  certain  treaties,  '^  to  suffer  death  or 
be  transported  to  the  West  Indies,  there  to  be  sold  as  slaves  as 
shall  be  awarded  by  the  courts,  &c."    4  Hen.  103. 

1723|  c.  2. — An  act  for  the  better  settling  and  regulation  of 
the  militia.  Sec.  6,  7  provides, — ^Free  negroes,  mulattos,  or 
Indians  may  be  listed  and  emploied  as  drummers  or  trumpeters 
in  servile  labor,  but  are  not  to  bear  arms.  c.  4.  An  a,ct  direct- 
ing the  trial  of  slaves  committing  capital  crimes^  and  for  the 
more  effectual  punishing  conspiracies  and  insurrections  of  them^ 
and  for  the  better  government  of  negroes^  mulattos  and  Indians^ 
bond  or  free.  Sec.  1  relates  to  the  pimishment  of  plots,  &c. 
3  provides  for  proceedings  against  slaves  committing  capital 
crimes,  similar  to  1705,  c.  11,  and  1692,  c.  3,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  allowance  in  such  cases  of  ^'  the  testimony  of  negros, 
mulattos  or  Indians,  bond  or  free,  with  frequent  circumstances 
as  shall  to  them  (the  justices)  seem  convincing,"  &c.  17. 
^'  That  no  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  slaves  shall  be  set  free 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except,  for  some  meritorious 

16 
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Benrices,  to  be  adjudged  and  allowed  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, &c"  18.  Dismembering  of  slavoB  (explains  1705,  c.  49, 
8.  37,)  provided  for.  19.  Death  of  slave  under  dismember- 
ment, not  punishable,  if  not  intended  ;  ^'  neither  shall  any  per- 
son whatsoever  who  shall  be  indicted  for  the  murder  of  any 
slave,  and  upon  trial  shall  be  found  guilty  only  of  manslaugh- 
ter, incur  any  forfeiture  or  punishment  for  such  offence  or  mis- 
fortune." (Repealed  1788,  c.  23,  see  2  Tucker's  BL  App.  66.) 
21.  All  free  negroes,  &c.  (except  tributary  Indians),  above 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  their  wives  declared  tithable.  22. 
Children  of  mulatto  or  Indian  women,  bound  to  serve  for  years, 
how  long  to  serve.  23.  '^  That  no  free  negro,  mulatto  or  In- 
dian, whatsoever,  shall  hereafter  have  any  vote  at  the  election  of 
burgesses,  or  any  other  election  whatsoever."  (See  1785,  c.  55 ; 
1794,  0.  17.)    4  Hen.  119J  126.» 

1726,  c.  4. — An  act  for  amending  an  act  concerning  ««r- 
vant8  and  slaveSy  and  for  the  further  preventing  the  clandestine 
transportation  of  persons  out  of  this  colony^  mostly  regards  the 
exportation  of  runaway  slaves,  whose  owners  cannot  be  discov- 
ered.    4  Hen.  168. 

1727|  c.  11. — An  act  to  explain  andamendtheactfor  dedar- 
ing  slaves  to  bereal  estate.  §  3.  ^^  Slaves  to  pass  as  chattels"  (mar- 
gin) may  be  conveyed  as  such  by  will,  by  deed  of  gift  or  of  sale. 

1732,  c.  7.  An  act  for  settling  some  doubts^  dkc.^  sec.  5. 
"  And  whereas  negroes,  mulattos,  and  Indians,  have  lately  been 
frequently  allowed  to  give  testimony  as  lawful  witnesses  in  the 
general  court  and  other  courts  of  this  colony,  when  they  have 
professed  themselves  to  be  Christians,  and  been  able  to  give  some 
account  of  the  principles  of  the  Chiistian  religion ;  but  foras- 
much as  they  are  people  of  such  base  and  corrupt  natures  that 
the  credit  of  their  testimony  cannot  be  certainly  depended  upon, 
and  some  juries  have  altogether  rejected  their  evidence  and  oth- 
ers have  given  fiill  credit  thereto  "—enacts  that  negroes,  mulat- 
tos, and  Indians,  whether  slaves  or  free,  shall  be  disabled  to  be  wit- 
I,  except  on  the  trial  of  a  slave  for  a  capital  offence,  and  refers 


m: 


*8sstGlia]iMn'OpiiiioDa,  p.  118.    OunkmofWettmgainfttbe  propria^  oTmuio- 
ihgttb  netion  of  thb  act,  oli  tlie  ground  tliat  no  ^stincnon  shoald  be  nmde  between 
faiTCspecttooolar. 
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to  1723,  c.  4,  how  Buch  testimony  shall  be  taken.— -4  Hen. 
326. 

1784,  c.  8.  An  act  for  (Mowing  Indiana  to  he  witnesses  in 
criminal  offences  committed  by  Indians,--^  Hen.  405. 

1744^  c.  13.  An  (zct  to  amende  Ac.^  sec.  2,  provides  that 
'^  any  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  being  a  Christian,  shall  be 
admitted  in  any  court  of  this  colony,  or  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  to  be  sworn  as  a  witness,  and  give  evidence  for  or  against 
any  other  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  whether  slisive  or  free,  in  all 
causes  whatsoever,  as  well  civil  as  criminal,  any  law,  custom  or 
usage  to  the  contrary  in  any  wise  notwithstanding. — 5  Hen.  244. 

1748,  c.  2.  An  act  declaring  slaves  to  be  personal  estatCy 
and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.  This  act,  with  oth- 
ers of  this  session,  having  been  repealed  by  the  king,  representa- 
tion was  made  against  the  repeal,  assigning  reasons,  see  5  Hen. 
432-448. « 

1748,  c.  14,  a  revision  of  laws  under  an  act  of  1745,  see  1 
Hen.  pre£  vL    An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves.     Be- 
enacts  most  of  previous  laws  on  this  subject.     Sec.  1.  How  long 
servants  imported  without  indentures   shall   serve.      2.  What 
persons  imported  shall  be  slaves, — same  rule  as  in  1705,  c.  49, 
8. 4.,  and  in  1682,  c.  1,  s.  3.     A  penalty  for  importing  and  selling 
a  fiee  person  as  a  slave.    4.  '^  That  a  slave's  being  in  England 
shall  not  be  a  discharge  from  slavery,  without  proof  of  being 
manumitted  there  ;  and  that  baptism  of  slaves  doth  not  exempt 
them  from  bondage  ;  and  that  all  children  shall  be  bond  or  free 
according  to  the  condition  of  their  mothers,  and  the  particular 
directions  of  this  act."    5.  Masters'  duty  to  servants, — "  that 
they  shall  not  give  immoderate  correction,  nor  whip  a  Christian 
white  servant  naked  without  an  order  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace,"  &c.     6.  Justices  to  receive  servants'  complaints,  pro- 
ceeding thereon.     7.  No  contracts  between  masters  and  ser- 
vants unless  in  court — servants  shall  have  the  property  of  their 
own  effects — sick  or  lame  servants  may  not  be  discharged.    8. 
Servants  shall  have  their  freedom  dues.     9.  Same  as  1705,  c. 
49,  8. 11.      10.  Penalty  for  dealing  with  servants  or  slaves. 

*  This  itatate  did  not  ehtngb  Uie  law.    SIatm  wow  ml  Mtato,  in  1777.    Sat 
GUoB  ft,  Rup&m,  I  Mnnroa'a  &,  97. 
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11.  Duty  of  servants  ;  their  punishment  in  case  of  resistance. 

12.  Punishment  by  whipping  in  lieu  of  fine.  13.  Servants 
when  free  to  have  a  certificate.  14-22.  Respecting  rtmaway 
servants.  Sec.  19,  provides  that  runaway^  belonging  to  inhab- 
itants of  Maryland  and  Carolina  may  be  detained  until  claimed 
by  their  owners.  23,  24.  Respecting  servants  contracting  to 
serve  by  the  year,  and  apprentices.  25.  Stealing  made  a 
felony  without  clergy. 

0. 22.  An  act  to  prevent  the  dandeaUne  transportatum  or 

carrying  of  persona  in  debty  servants  or  slaves^  out  of  tiiis  colony. 

c  38.  An  act  directing  the  trial  of  slaves  commiMng 

capital  crimes^  and  for  the  more  effectual  punishing  conspiracies 
and  insurrections  of  them,  and  for  the  letter  government  ofn/b- 
groes^  mvlaltoes^  and  IndianSy  bond  or  free.  §  1-10.  Punish- 
ment for  certain  crimes,  like  1723,  c.  4.  11.  Excludes  the 
testimony  of  negroes,  &c.,  slave  or  free,  except  on  trial  of  slaves 
for  capital  offences.  12.  Admits  testimony  of  free  negro,  &c., 
being  a  Christian,  against  or  between  other  negroes,  &c. 
13-16.  Of  unlawM  meetings  of  slaves.  17.  Punishment  of 
slaves  for  being  found  abroad  without  leave.  18,  19.  Arms 
and  ammunition  not  allowed  to  negroes,  &c.,  except  those  on 
the  frontier,  having  a  license.  20.  Negro  lifting  his  hand 
against  a  white  person  shall  receive  thirty  lashes.  21.  Against 
outlying  slaves.  22.  Their  value,  if  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
seize  them  as  such,  to  be  paid  by  the  public.  23, 24,  25.  Re- 
specting homicide  of  slaves,  dismembering  of  disorderly  slaves, 
as  in  1723,  c.  4,  s.  18,  19.  26.  Slaves  freed  without  legal  li- 
cense may  be  sold  by  the  churchwardens. — 5  Hen.  432,  647  ;  6 
Hen.  40,  104. 

1753,  c.  7.  An  act  for  the  better  governvnent  of  servants  and 
slaves.  Most  of  the  acts  of  1748,  having  been  repealed  by  the 
king,  1752,  this  is  substantially  a  re-enactment  of  1748,  c.  14, 
which  had  been  so  repealed — see  6  Hen.  215. 

1757,  c.  3.  Respecting  the  militia,  as  to  enlisted  free  n^roes, 
the  same  as  in  1723,  c.  2. — 17  Hen.  93. 

1765,  c.  24.  An  act  to  prevent  the  practice  of  selling  per-- 
sons  as  slaves  that  are  not  sOj  Ac. — 8  Hen.  133. 
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c.  25.  An  act  to  amend  the  adtfor  the  better  government 

of  servants  and  slaves  (1753,  c.  7)  :    in  respect  to  runaways. 

c.  26.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  (1748,  c.  38)  which  for 

the  trial  of  slaves  required  the  issne  of  a  special  commission  : — 
Sec.  1,  provides  for  issuing  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
directed  to  the  justices  of  each  county  respectively,  empowering 
-  them  from  time  to  time  to  try,  condemn  and  execute,  or  otherwise 
punish  or  acquit,  all  slaves  committing  capital  crimen  within  their 
county  ;  and  when  any  commission  for  constituting  justices  of 
the  peace  shall  hereafter  issue,  a  general  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  he  sent  therewith,  &c. 
2.  Court  how  convened,  &c.,  "without  the  solemnity  of  a 
jury,'*  &c.  Another  sec.  allows  henefit  of  clergy  where  a  slave  is 
convicted  of  manslaughter  for  killing  a  slave. — 8  Hen.  133,  135, 
137. 

1768,  c.  19.  An  ad  to  amend  the  axi,  ^c,  (the  same  act  of 
1748,  c.  38.)  Sec.  1,  reciting  that  hy  the  act  "  the  county 
courts  within  this  dominion  are  impowered  to  punish  outlying 
slaves  who  cannot  be  reclaimed,  which  punishment  is  often  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  offence  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
humanity.  Be  it,  dkc.y  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  county 
court  to  order  and  direct  castration  of  any  slave,  except  such 
slave  shall  be  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  ravish  a  white  woman, 
in  which  case  they  may  inflict  such  punishment.'' 

The  remaining  sections  relate  to  runaway  slaves. 

c.  37.  An  act  for  exempting  free  negro^  mulatto,  and 

Indian  women  from  the  payment  of  levies — referring  to  previous 
statutes  declaring  such  persons  tithable,  and  chargeable  with 
public,  &c.,  levies,  "  which  is  found  very  burdensome  to  such 
negroes,  mulattoes,  and  Indians,  and  is  moreover  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  freebom  subjects'* — enacts  that  "all  free  negro, 
mulatto  and  Indian  women,  and  all  wives,  other  than  slaves,  of 
fi^e  negroes,  mulattoes  and  Indians,"  shall  be  exempted. — 8 
Hen.  358,  393. 

1772|^  c.  9.  An  act  for  amending  the  acts  concerning  the 

'  Ab  an  expression  of  the  sexue  of  the  peo^  of  Viiginiaf  at  this  time,  on  the  sub- 
jaot  of  sUveiy :  see  Petition  of  the  House  of  Bnigesses,  A{nil  1^  1772,  addressed  to 
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trials  and  ottUatoriea  of  slavea.  Sec.  1.  Slaves  convicted  of  house- 
breaking in  the  night,  are  not  excluded  from  clergy  unless  a  fiee- 
man  in  the  like  case  would  be  so.  2.  Sentence  of  death  not  to 
be  passed  upon  a  slave,  unless  four  of  the  court,  being  a  ma- 
jority, concur.  3.  That  no  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace  of 
this  Colony  shall,  by  virtue  of  the  said  act,  issue  a  proclamation 
against  any  slave  authorizing  any  person  to  kill  (x  destroy  such 
slave,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfisiction  of  such  justice  or 
justices  that  such  slave  is  outlying  and  doing  mischief ;  and  if 
any  slave  shall  hereafter  be  killed  or  destroyed  by  virtue  of  any 
proclamation,  issued  contrary  to  this  act,  the  owner  or  proprietor 
of  such  slave  shall  not  be  paid  for  such  slave  by  the  public  ; 
any  thing  in  the  said  recited  act  (1748,  c.  38.  §  21,  22.)  to  the 
contrary,  &c. 

1775.  Ordinance  of  convention,  c.  4,  sec.  2,  that  the  voters 
for  representatives  shall  be  ^Hhe  freeholders  properly  qualified 
by  law  to  vote  for  burgesses;'*  c.  7,  one  clause  provides  for  the 
transportation  to  the  West  India  islands  of  any  slave,  ^^  taken 
in  arms  against  this  colony,  or  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy^ 
through  their  own  choice,**  by  the  Committee  of  Safety : — the 
owners  to  be  paid.     9  Hen.  106. 

1776|  June  12.  By  the  Convention  of  Delegates,  the  ordi- 
nance 9  Hen.  109,  unanimously  adopted,  known  as  the  Virginia 
Declaration  of  Bights  (1  Hen.  47),  of  which  the  first  article 
reads,  ^^  That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and  independ- 
ent, and  have  certain  inherent  rights  of  which  when  they  enter 
into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any  compact  deprive  or 
divest  their  posterity ;  namely  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  lib- 
erty, with  the  means  of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and 
the  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.'    The  fourth 

iSbib  King,  **  to  remore  all  those  restrainti  on  your  Migastj's  goyemon  of  ihi*  ooloiiy 
i^iibh  may  inhibit  their  aaaenting  to  soch  laws  as  may  check  so  veiy  pernicioos  a  oom- 
merae,"  meaning  the  importation  of  shtTss,  2  Tnoker's  Blackstone,  App.  61. 

'  See  oonfliot  of  judicial  opinion  as  to  the  personal  extent  of  this  article  in  Hnd- 
|rfna  ▼.  Wriffhts,  1  Hen.  &  Mnnfoi4*s  R.  pp.  184,  Ua  Wherem  the  Chancellor, 
0MM«  Wytte  (one  of  the  signers  of  the  Continental  Declaration  of  Independence)^ 
''Qa  uie  groond  that  fteedom  is  the  birth-right  of  eveiy  hnman  being,  which  senti- 
mml  b  stroiiffW  inentoated  in  the  first  article  of  onr  *  political  catechism/  the  bOl  of 
HiJhti  heliHitdownae  ageneral  poeitioii,  tiiat  whenever  one  person  daims  to  hold 
ladwrvjr,  tiMAMijM^slmK  Umqb  tiM  daimant*    The  Court  of  Appeab 
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article — "  That  no  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  excluBive 
or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community^  &c/' 
The  sixth — "  That  all  men,  having  sufficient  evidence  of  per- 
manent common  interest  with  and  attachment  to  the  commu- 
nity, have  the  right  of  suffrage,''  &c. 

1776,  June  26.  In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  or 
form  of  government,  9  Hen.  112,  adopted  by  the  Delegates,  is 
recited  that  the  King  had  perverted  the  kingly  office  into  a 
'' detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  — '*  &c.,  among 
which — ^^  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among  us — 
those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative, 
he  hath  refused  us  permission  to  exclude  by  law/'  No  formal 
bill  of  rights  is  incorporated  with  this  constitution.  The  seventh 
article  provides  that  '^  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of 
members  for  both  Houses,  shall  remain  as  exercised  at  present.'' 

§  219.  Legislation  of  Maryland. 

The  territory  constituting  the  present  State  of  Maryland 
had,  before  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  June  20,  1632,* 
been  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia  colony.  What- 
ever laws  had  territorial  extent  in  Virginia  before  that  date, 
may  be  taken  to  have  been  law  in  Maryland. 

1637.  In  the  assembly  of  this  year,  the  first  of  the  colony, 
the  fi'eemen  agreed  to  a  number  of  bills  which  were  never  enacted 


Md  :^  '*  This  Court,  not  approring  of  the  Chancellor'g  principle!  and  reatoning  in  hia 
decree  made  in  this  cause,  except  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  white  persons  and  natire 
American  Indians^  but  entirely  disapproving  thereof  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  na- 
tive A/rieanM  and  their  descendants,  who  have  been  and  are  now  held  as  slaves  by  the 
citizens  of  this  State,  and  discovering  no  other  error,"  &c. 

*  The  charter,  f.  7,  granted  legislative  powers  to  the  Lord  Proprietor,  '*  with  the 
advice,  assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  same  province  or  the  greater 
part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies,"  *  *  **  so,  nevertheless,  that  the 
laws  aforesaid  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary,  but  (so  far  as 
oonveniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  customs  and  rights  of  this  our 
kin^om  of  England."  Sec.  8,  mentions  *Hhe  Freeholders  of  the  said  Province, 
theur  delegates,  &c.  Sec.  10,  provides,  "  that  all  and  singular  the  subjects  and  liege- 
men of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  transplanted  or  hereafter  to  be  transplantod  into 
the  province  aforesaid,  and  the  children  of  them  and  of  others  their  descendants, 
whether  already  bom  there  or  hereafter  to  be  bom,  be  and  shall  be  natives  and  liege- 
men of  us,  &c.,  &c.  *  *  and  likewise  all  privileges,  franchises,  and  liberties  of 
tikis  our  kingdom  of  England,  freely,  &c,  have  and  possess,*'  &c.,  &c.  Bacon's  laws 
of  Maiyland, 


•  i 
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into  laws.  A  list  only  of  these  has  been  preserved,  of  which  one 
is  A  hill  for  punishment  of  ill  servantSy  another  for  limiting 
the  times  of  service.  See  Bacon's  laws,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing citations  of  laws  are  taken, 

1638,  c.  2.  An  act  ordaining  certain  laws  for  the  goverf^ 
ment  of  this  province  (limited  to  three  years).  The  fourth 
section  provides,  ^^  The  inhabitants  shall  have  all  their  rights 
and  liberties  according  to  the  great  charter  of  England/' 

In  a  list  of  bills  twice  read,  and  engrossed  but  never  passed, 
is  An  act  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  '^  They  are  thus  enu- 
merated in  the  Bill,  tna;.,  all  Christian  inhabitants  (slaves  ex- 
cepted) to  have  and  enjoy  all  such  rights,  liberties,*  immunities, 
privileges  and  free  customs,  within  this  province,  as  any  natural 
bom  subject  of  England  hath  or  ought  to  have  or  enjoy  in  the 
realm  of  England,  by  force  or  virtue  of  the  conamon  law  or  stat- 
ute law  of  England,  saving  in  such  cases  as  the  same  are  or  may 
be  altered  or  changed  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  prov- 
ince, &c." 

1641,  c.  6.  An  act  against  Fugitives. — "  This  act  (which 
made  it  felony  of  death,  together  with  forfeiture  of  lands,  goods, 
&c.,  for  any  apprentice  servant  to  depart  away  secretly  from 
his  or  her  master  or  dame,  with  intent  to  convey  him  or  herself 
away  out  of  the  province  ;  and  in  any  other  person  that  should 
willingly  accompany  such  servant  in  such  unlawful  departure, 
unless  his  Lordship  or  his  Lieutenant-General  should  think 
proper  to  change  such  pains  of  death  into  a  servitude  not  ex- 
ceeding seven  years,  &c.),  was  superseded  by  the  act  of  1649, 
c.  5,  which  last  was  repealed  by  1676,  c.  7. 

There  are  various  acts  and  titles  of  acts,  given  in  Bacon's 
laws,  relating  to  servants,  fugitives,  runaways,  and  those  that  en- 
tertain them,  servants  that  have  bastards,  &c.  It  is  remark- 
able that  these  laws,  and  the  early  statutes  respecting  negro 
slaves,  were  enacted  for  short  periods,  usually  three  years,  and 
were  continued  from  time  to  time  by  re-enactments.  Their 
pnmrions  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Virginia,  on  the  same  sub- 

\g  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  particular  statement  of 
The  same  collection  contains  numerous  acts  naturalizing, 
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on  petition^  persons  of  French^  Dutch  and  Swedish  sumameB. 
The  first  statute  relating  to  negro  slaves,  which  in  this  collection 
is  given  in  full,  is  that  of  1715,  c.  44.  Others  hefore  that  date 
are  described  by  their  titles  only.  The  earliest  law  on  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  have  been  that  of 

1663y  c.  30.  An  act  concerning  negroes  and  other  slaves^ 
confirmed  by  1676,  c.  2.  This  is  not  given  in  Bacon's  laws  ;  as 
cited,  Butler  v.  Boarman,  1  Harris  &  McHenry,  37,'  it  enacts,  8. 
1.  "  All  negroes  or  other  slaves  within  the  province,  and  all  ne- 
groes and  other  slaves  to  be  hereafter  imported  into  the  pro- 
vince, shall  serve  durante  vita  ;  and  all  children  bom  of  any  ne-u 
gro  or  other  slave,  shall  be  slaves  as  their  fathers  were  for  the 
term  of  their  lives.'*  Sec.  2.  "  And  forasmuch  as  divers  free-  ^ 
bom  English  women,  forgetful  of  their  free  condition,  and  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  nation,  do  intermarry  with  ne'gro  slaves,  by  which 
also  divers  suits  may  arise,  touching  the  issue  of  such  women, 
and  a  great  damage  doth  befall  the  master  of  such  negroes,  for 
preservation  whereof  for  deterring  such  free-bom  women  from 
such  shameful  matches,  he  it  enacted,  &c. :  That  whatsoever 
free-bom  woman  shall  intermarry  with  any  slave,  from  and  af- 
ter the  last  day  of  the  present  assembly,  shall  serve  the  master 
of  such  slave  during  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  and  that  all  the 
issue  of  such  free-born  women,  so  married,  shall  be  slaves  as 
their  fathers  were.*'  Sec.  3.  "And  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
all  the  issues  of  English^  or  other  free-bom  women,  that  have 
already  married  negroes,  shall  serve  the  master  of  their  parents, 
tiU  they  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  no  longer." 

1666,  c.  22.  An  act  againM  runaways  and  such  as  shaU  en- 
iertain  them,  extended,  1671,  c.  19  ;  rep.  1676,  c.  2. 

1669y  c.  18.  An  act  for  preventing  servants  and  criminal 
persons  running  out  of  this  province, 

1671,  c.  2  An  act  encouraging  the  importation  of  negroes 
and  slaves  into  this  province,  confirmedy  1676,  c.  2  :  a  new  act 
1692,  c.  52. 

1676,  c.  7.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves  ; — ^for 

'  On  ft  claim  for  freedom  by  the  deacendants  of  Eleanor  Butler  in  1770,  see  also 
2  Hania  &  HcHenzy,  214.     1  Hildr.  668.    Stroud's  SheU^  &c,  p.  16. 
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three  years,  bat  le-enocted  (b  new  act  1692,  c.  IS),  c.  16,  A* 
tut  agaitut  the  importation  of  convicted  peraons  itUo  this  Pro- 
vince ;  contiDQed  by  re-enactroentB  ;  a  new  law  1692,  c.  74. 

1081,  c,  4,  An  arf  concaving  aervanU  and  slaveM.  ThU 
act  is  cited  in  Butler  v.  Boarman,  1  Harris  &  MoHenry,  372. 
The  first  section  is  to  the  same  effect  as  the  first  of  1663,  c.  30. 
Sec  2,  recites—"  Forasmuch  as,  divers  free-bom  ^tgliah,  or 
white  women,  sometimes  by  the  instigation,  procnrement  or  con- 
nivance, of  their  masteiB,  mistresses,  or  domes,  and  always  to 
the  satisfaction  of  their  lascivious  and  lustful  desires,  and  to 
the  disgrace  not  only  of  the  English,  but  also  of  many  other 
Christian  nations,  do  intermarry  with  negroes  and  slaves,  by 
which  means,  divers  inconveniences,  contioTersies,  and  suits  may 
arise,  tQuching  the  issue  or  childnen  of  such  free-bom  women 
aforesaid  ;  for  the  prevention  whereof  for  the  Aiture,  be  it,  &c., 
enacts  that  if  the  marriage  of  any  woman-servant  with  any 
slave  shall  take  place  by  the  procurement  or  permission  of  the 
master,  such  woman  and  her  issue  shall  be  &ee,  and  enacts  a 
penalty  by  fine  on  the  master  or  mistresB  and  on  the  peraon 
joining  the  parties  in  marriage.  ^ 

1692.  c.  15.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  ^avea.  A  new 
act,  1699,  c.  43  ;  c.  52,  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
importcUion  of  negroes  and  slaves  into  this  Province,  c.  79,  An 
act  concerning  negroes  and  slaves,  continued  by  re-enactments.' 

1685,  c.  6.  An  ad  restraining  the  frequent  asaembling  <^ 
negroes  within  this  province  ; — temporary  but  continued  by  re- 
enactments. 

1696,  c.  7.  An  act  laying  an  imposition  on  negroes,  slaves 
tmd  white  persons  imported  ;  afterwards  included  in 

1699,  c.  23.  An  act  for  raising  a  supply,  &o.,  and  to  pre- 
vmt  too  great  a  nuoAer  of  Irish  papi^  being  imported  into 
Una  Province. 

'  Th«  tflle*  only  uv  givoa  in  Bacoa'i  law*.   In  "  PUotatioo  lavT  (Lcodan  ITOBi 

"     ^  n,  60,  ft  Uv  of  thi<  yanr  i>  dtad.     "  Wlien  My  negro  or  d»n,  bring  fin 

■A  boodwe,  >•  or  Kitill  brroma  Chrutiu,  Mid  noein  Uw  Honmant  of  b^- 


oufjht  to  lie  darawd,  >djadg«d  ocMnitoued  to  ba  k  n 

'  hit  or  her  hmu.  ftva  their  Mrritad* 


idiDgAnAi 
mWbMl 


ibafdMO,  nj  Oflaiaa,  malMr  or  tUng  M 
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1599,  c.  43.  An  act  relating  to  servants   and  slaves^- 
new  act  made  1704,  c.  23,  which  was  replaced  hy  the  revision 
1716,  c.  47. 

'1700,  c.  8.  An  act  for  repealing  certain  lawSy  &c.  All 
the  acts  before  mentioned,  passed  before  1 699,  except  that  of 
1692,  c.  62,  for  encouragement  of  the  importation  of  slaves, 
are  repealed.* 

1704^  c.  33.  An  act  imposing  three  pence  per  gallon  on  rum 
a/nd  tpinCf  brandy  and  spirits,  and  twenty  shillings  per  poll  for 
negroes,  for  raising  a  supply  to  defray  the  public  charge  of  this 
provincCy  and  twenty  shillings,  per  poll,  on  Irish  servants, 
to  prevent  the  importing  too  great  a  number  of  Irish  papists 
into  this  province,"  enacted  for  three  years,  but  afterwards  re- 
vived and  continued  by  various  acts,  the  last  being  that  Ipf  1783, 
c.  20,  enacted  for  twenty-one  years. 

c.  93.  An  act  for  the  advancement  of  the  natives  and 

residents  of  this  province  ;  enacts  that  no  persons  shall  hold 
office,  with  the  exception  of  those  commissioned  by  the  crowuj 
until  after  three  years'  residence. 

1705,  c.  6.  An  act  for  punishment  of  persons  selling  or 
transporting  any  friend  Indian  or  Indians,  out  of  this  Province 
—continued  in  the  revision  of  1715. 

1715,  c.  15,  sec.  5.  "  And  for  the  better  ascertaining  what 
persons  are  and  shall  be  deemed  taxables'  and  what  not,  be  it 
enacted,  that  all  male  persons,  residents  in  this  province,  and  aU 


*  In  "Plantation  laws,**  Maiyland,  p.  68,  an  act  is  given  of  this  date :  it  contains 
nrofisioiis  respecting  servants,  similar  to  those  in  Virginia  and  other  colonies.  Sec. 
19,  provides^-—'*  All  negroes  and  other  slaves  imported  into  this  province,  and  their 
ciiflaxen,  shail  be  slaves  during  their  natural  lives."  Sec.  20.  **  Any  white  woman, 
free  or  servant,  that  snffors  herself  to  be  begot  with  child,  by  a  negro,  or  other  slave, 
or  firee  negro ;  snch  woman,  if  free,  shall  become  a  servant  for  seven  years ;  if  a  ser- 
vint,  shaU  serve  seven  years  longer  than  her  first  term  of  service.  If  the  negro  that 
bigot  tiio  child  be  free,  he  shall  serve  seven  years  to  be  adjudged  by  the  justices  of  the 
eoanlj  coort,  and  the  issue  of  such  copulations  shall  be  servants  tiU  they  arrive  at  the 
M»  Of  thir(T-one  years.  And  any  white  man  that  shall  get  a  negro  woman  with 
mSid  (wbedber  free  or  servant)  shall  undergo  the  same  penalties  as  White  women.*' 

*  Mr.  Stroud,  in  Sketchy  &c.,  2d  ed.,  p.  16,  observes  that  the  rule  attributing  sla- 
WT  to  the  issue  of  slave  &thers  being  repealed  by  this  act,  there  was  no  written  law 
to  dotormine  the  condition  of  the  issue  of  slaves  until  1715,  c.  44.  Whether  the  law 
of  1704,  c  28,  contained  any  rule  does  not  appear  in  Bacon's  laws. 

*  That  isy  for  the  poll  tax,  abolished  by  the  State  bill  of  rights.  1  Dorsey  *s  laws,  p. 
fL    Oompave  the  noCa  on  the  Virginia  law  of  1649,  o.  2,  reliving  to  UthtMeM. 


^ 
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female  slaves  therein  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  above,  shall 
be  accounted  taxables^' — with  some  exceptions. 

1716,  c.  19.  An  act  prohibiting  all  masters  of  ships  or  ves- 
sels j  or  any  other  person^  from  transporting  or  conveying  away 
any  person  or  persons  out  of  this  Province  without  parses.  By 
sec.  3,  every  person  who  shall  convey  away  "  any  servant  or  ser- 
vants, being  servants  here  by  condition  for  wages,  indenture,  or 
custom  of  the  country,  shall  be  liable,  &c.  Sec.  5.  Persons  who 
shall  entice,  transport,  &c.,  any  apprentice  or  other  servants  or 
slaves  belonging  to  any  inhabitant,  &c.  (1  Dorsey's  laws,  p.  9  ; 
note,  see  1753,  c.  9  ;  1748,  c.  19  ;  1793,  c.  45  ;  1780,  c.  24 ; 
1824,  c.  85  ;  1818,  c.  157.) 

c.  44.  An  act  relating  to  servants  and  slaves^  con- 
tains 135  sections,  similar  in  effect  to  contemporary  Yiiginia 
laws.  Sec.  6,  relates  to  runaways,  and  the  apprehension  of  any 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  travelling  out  of  the  county 
wherein  they  reside  with  a  pass,  or  persons  "  not  sufficiently 
known  or  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  themselves/'  23. 
Provides  that  all  negroes  and  other  slaves,  already  import- 
ed or  hereafter  to  be  imported  into  this  province,  and  all 
children  now  bom  or  hereafter  to  be  bom  of  such  negroes  and 
slaves,  shall  be  slaves  during  their  natural  lives.  24.  De- 
claratory that  baptism  of  slaves  does  not  thereby  manumit  or 
set  free  such  slaves.  26.  White  women  got. with  child  by 
slaves  or  free  negroes  shall  become  servants  for  seven  years. 
27.  The  free  negro  father  to  serve  a  like  period,  and  the 
children  until  thirty-one  years  of  age.  28.  Any  white  man 
that  shall  beget  any  negro  woman  with  child,  whether  free  wo- 
man or  servant,  shall  undergo  the  same  penalties  as  white  wo- 
men. See  the  abstract  in  2  Hildr.  323,  and  the  provisions  as 
to  runaways,  &c.,  in  Stroud's  Sketch,  2d  ed.,  131. 

1717,  c.  13.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  above.  Sec.  2, 
enacts  that  "  no  negro  or  mulatto  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto 
bom  of  a  white  woman,  during  his  time  of  servitude  by  law,  or 
any  Indian  slave  or  free  Indian,  natives  of  this  or  the  neighbor- 
ing provinces,  be  admitted  or  received  as  good  and  valid  evi- 
dcoice  in  law^  in  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  depending 
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before  any  court  of  record,  or  before  any  magistrate  within  this 
province  wherein  any  Christian  white  person  is  concerned.  3. 
Admits  their  evidence  against  one  another,  provided  not  extend- 
ing to  depriving  of  life  or  member.  4.  Provides  for  paying  the 
owner  when  the  slave  has  been  capitally  convicted.  5.  Negroes 
or  mulattoes  of  either  sex,  intermarrying  with  whites,  are  to  be 
slaves  for  life  ;  except  mulattoes  born  of  white  women,  who  shall 
serve  for  seven  years  ;  and  the  white  party  for  the  same  time. 
Supplementary  are  acts — 1719,  c.  2  ;  1728,  c.  4 ;  1748,  c.  19  ; 
1765,  c.  28. 

1723|  c.  15.  An  act  to  prevent  the  tumvituoua  meeting  arid 
oOi€T  irregularities  of  negroes  and  other  slaves.  Sec.  4.  That 
"  negro  or  other  slaves  striking  white  persons — ^their  ears  may  be 
cropt  on  order  of  a  Justice."  6.  Forbids  slaves  possessing  cattle. 
7.  Negroes  outlying  and  resisting  may  be  "  shot,  killed  or  destroy- 
ed." Supplementary  act,  1751,  c.  14.  Value  of  slave  killed  to  be 
pidd  to  the  owner.    Supplementary  are  1737,  c.  7  ;  1753,  c.  26. 

1728,  c.  4.  Supplementary  to  1715,  c.  44.  Free  mulatto 
women,  having  bastard  children  by  negroes  and  other  slaves, 
and  free  negro  women,  having  bastard  children  by  white  men, 
and  their  issue,  are  subjected  to  the  same  penalties  which,  in 
the  former  act,  sec.  26,  are  provided  against  white  women. 

1729,  c.  4.  Reciting  that  many  petit  treasons  and  cruel 
murders  have  been  committed  by  negroes,  and  "  that  the  man- 
ner.of  executing  oflfenders  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  England  is 
not  sufficient  to  deter  a  people  from  committing  the  greatest 
cruelties  who  only  consider  the  rigour  and  severity  of  punish- 
ment," provides  that  any  negro  or  other  slave,  on  conviction  of 
certain  crimes,  shall  be  hanged,  and  the  body  quartered  and 
exposed. 

173 1|  c.  7.  Supplementary  to  above  act  and  to  1723,  c.  15. 
Continued  1740,  c.  7  ;  1744,  c.  18  ;  1747,  c.  16— incorporated 
in  new  law,  1751,  c.  14. 

1750|  c.  5.  To  remedy  sortie  evils  relating  to  servants,  tem- 
porary, but  continued  by  1766,  c.  5  ;  1773,  c.  12  ;  1781,  c.  29. 

1761,  c.  14.  A  revisal  of  the  acts  relating  to  punishment 
(^  crimes  committed  by  slaves.     Sec.  2, 4,  providing  for  punish- 
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ment  of  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  A  trial  by  jury  and 
justiceB  of  assize,  as  in  case  of  other  persons,  appears  to  be  con- 
templated.— For  three  years*  Supplementary,  is  1753,  c.  26  ; 
continued  by  1754,  c.  19  ;  1765,  c.  17. 

1752,.  c.  1.  An  act  to  prevent  disabled  and  superannuated 
slaves  being  set  free^  or  the  manumission  of  slaves  by  any -last 
will  or  testament.  Temporary— continued  1766,  c.  1  (for  20 
years). 

1763,  c.  28.^  An  act  imposing  additional  duties  on  slaves^ 
continued  1766,  c.  13  ;  1773,  c.  14  (7  years). 

•  1776,  July  3.  The  provincial  convention  at  Annapolis,  re- 
solving on  the  election  of  a  new  convention,  to  ^^  be  elected  for 
the  express  purpose  of  forming  a  new  government  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  people  only."  "  All  free  men  above  twenty-one 
years,  being  freeholders  of  not  less,"  &c.,  or  having  property  of 
value  designated,  were  to  be  admitted  to  vote.  MaryL  laws  for 
Annapolis,  1787. 

§  220.  Legislation  of  Massachusetts. 

The  colonists  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  1620,  exercised, 
until  the  year  1692,  a  separate  legislative  power  over  a  portion 
of  the  present  State  of  Massachusetts.  Their  enactments  have 
been  published  separately  from  those  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  under  the  name  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  Laws, 
edited  by  W.  Brigham,  Boston,  1836.  In  these,  PP'.36, 50,  the 
origin  of  their  legislative  power  is  ascribed  to  their  compact, 
signed  11  Nov.  1620.  These  laws  do  not  contain  any  declara- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  rights  beyond  that  first  printed  in 
1661,  and  first  declared  in  1636,  under  the  name  of  the  Oeneral 
Fundamentals.*  Plym.  CoL  Laws,  advertis.  p.  viii.  and  Part  IIL ; 

*  This  iff  the  last  year  of  Bacon's  laws. 

*  This  was,  for  the  greater  part,  a  declaration  of  political  power.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Plymouth  colonists  had  no  dkarter  fVom  the  king.  The  patent  for 
Fiffymiia,  of  160S,  applied  to  the  entire  region  of  America  claimed  bj  the  F.ngHsh. 
See  its  snarantees,  ante,  p.  228,  note.  "  The  great  patent  of  New  England,**  of  1620, 
Mtablisned  a  ooundl  in  '*  Plymouth,  in  the  ooonty  of  ENeTon,"  in  En^^and,  and  empowered 
tibon  to  **  ord^  and  establish  all  manner  of  orders,  laws,  directions,  instmctioDa, 
ftms  and  ceremonies  of  government  and  maffistracy,  fit  and  necesnuy  for  and  oon- 
ovni^g  the  goTenmwnt «  the  aaid  oolonj  and  phmtatioo  [New  Ei^^and],  ao  w1w9jm 
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the  first  and  fourth  articles  of  which  have  this  character  and 
have  already  been  cited.  ^  They  contain  some  provisions  re- 
specting indentured  servants^  pp.  34,  35,  47,  58,  61,  65,  81, 
140,  195.  From  these,  however,  it  would  appear  that  the  con- 
dition of  such  servants,  if  of  English  origin,  was  in  this  colony 
less  burdensome  than  that  of  persons  of  the  same  class  in  other 
settlements,  and  that  the  policy  of  the  colony  was  to  encourage 
their  emancipation  and  facilitate  their  settlement  on  land  of 
their  own. 

It  would  seem  that  such  persons  even  participated  in  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of 
the  settlement.*  But  it  appears  that  in  1636,  not  even  all 
rs^Q  freeholders  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  the  laws  distinguish 
''  freemen''  or  ^^  associates"  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants, constituting  a  corporation.  Ply.  Col.  L.  pp.  42,  62,  100, 
108, 113.'  In  1657,  it  was  enacted  ^^  that  all  such  as  reside 
within  this  government  ''  that  are  att  theire  owne  despose,'' 


M  the  same  be  not  contniy  to  the  Uws  and  statutes  of  this  onr  realm  of  Engand,  **  &o. 
The  *'  principal  gOTemon  **  were  empowered  to  govern  by  the  laws  so  established^ 
**  so  always  as  the  statutes,  ordinances,  and  proceedings,  as  near  as  conveniently  may, 
be  aoreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  government,  and  police  of  this  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  also  provided  "  that  the  persons,  being  our  subjects,  which  shall  go 
and  inhabit,"  &c.,  should  have  the  privileges  of  subjects  bom  in  En^and  (in  words 
ilmostt  literally  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  second  charter  of  Virginia,  ante,  p.  229). 
See  Patent  in  1  Hazard,  103,  and  summaries  ;  1  Ban.  272 ;  1  Hild.  162.  The  council 
fiir  New  England,  under  this,  granted  a  patent  to  Governor  Bradford  and  '*  his  aaso- 
mates,*'  the  Plymouth  colonists,  1S80,  with  powers  of  government  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Great  Patent,  1  Haz.  298 ;  Plym.  Col.  Laws,  21.  A  patent  issued  for 
tiMir  benefit  to  John  Pierce,  in  1621.  See  Young's  Chronicles,  p.  114,  n. ;  Plym. 
CoL  Laws,  p.  50,  This  patent  seems  not  to  have  been  used.  As  to  powers  derived 
from  patents,  see  amte^  |  127. 

*  Ante,  I  129. 

*  Some  of  the  signers  of  the  original  compact  are  designated  as  persons  "  in  the 
fiynH/'  of  some  one  of  the  others.  See  Prince,  Part  U.  p.  86,  106.  1  Banc.  822.  *'For 
more  than  eighteen  years  '  the  whole  body  of  the  male  inhabitants '  constituted  the 
legisUture."  If  the  same  anomaly  existed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
•zoepCion  herein  before  taken  (p.  121,  n.  4,)  to  Mr.  Bancroft's  statement  is  ill-founded. 
At  the  period  when  slavery  or  bondage  existed  under  the  Saxon  law,  and  the  term 

fi^emem  designated  a  class  having,  by  the  elective  franchise,  a  share  of  political  power, 
itiU,  all  who  were  not  bondsmen  were  not  freemen,  in  that  sense.  N.  Bacon's  Hist. 
Disc.  p.  66,  describing  the  Free-laxxi,  "  yet  attained  they  not  to  the  full  pitch  of  firee- 
men ;  for  the  lord  might  acquit  his  own  title  of  bondage,  but  no  man  could  be  made 
frse  without  the  act  of  the  whole  body."     Comp.  aiUey  p.  126,  n.  2,  p.  136,  n.  8. 

'  Thus  assuming  to  have  that  legal  foundation  for  their  civil  polity,  which  the 
M  freemen  of  the  company  "  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  claimed  for  them- 
•elvea  under  their  charter  from  the  kiug. 
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« 

who  would  not  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  should  depart  the  gov- 
eroment  or  pay  a  fine,  Plym.  CoL  L.  p.  102.^ 

No  mention  is  made  of  negroes  or  of  slaves.  Bat  from 
certain  regulations,  in  1676,  it  appears  that  there  were  some 
Indian  captives  held  as  slaves,  and  liable  to  be  sold  as  such. 
Plym.  CoL  L.  pp.  177,  178,  and  on  p.  187.  "  This  courte  sees 
cause  to  prohibit  all  and  every  person  or  persons  within  our 
Jurisdiction  or  elsewhere,  to  buy  any  of  the  Indian  children  of 
any  of  those  our  captive  salvages  that  were  taken  and  became 
our  lawfull  prisoners  in  our  late  warres  with  the  Indians,  without 
special  leave,  liking,  and  approbation  of  the  government  of  this 
jurisdiction.'' 

Special  regulations  for  Indians,  enacted  1682,  are  found, 
p.  196. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  many  of  the  enact- 
ments proceeding  from  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay.'  This, 
however,  is  not  very  material  for  the  present  purpose.  The  ex- 
ercise of  local  legislative  power  dates  from  October  19, 1630, 
when  the  general  court  of  the  ^^  freemen"  or  members  of  the 
corporate  body  created  by  the  royal  charter  of  March,  1629,' 
was  first  held  at  Boston. 

1631,  May.  ^^  To  the  end  that  the  body  of  freemen  may  be 
preserved  of  honest  and  good  men :  It  is  ordered  that  henc^ 
forth  no  man  shaU  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  common- 
wealth, but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within 
the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction.''  Charters,  &c.,  p.  117  (see^^^^ 
laws  1660,  1665). 

'  Analogous  to  this  were  the  laws  against  Qoakers,  who  would  acknowledge  no 
dvil  authority. 

'  See  the  AdvertisemaU  hj  the  compilers  of  the  Charters  and  General  Laws  of  the 
Colony  and  Proyince  of  Massachusetts  Bay.     Boston,  1814.  8vo. 

'  By  the  name,  *'  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  EIng- 
land,"  the  corporators  had  a  patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  in  England,  dated 
March  19,  1628.  The  governor,  deputy,  and  assistants  provided  for  the  eovemment 
by  the  charter  were  to  be  chosen  out  dT  the  *'  freemen**  or  stockholders  mrst  named 
tiierein,  and  those  admitted  by  them  in  general  courts,  at  which  laws  might  be  enacted 
for  the  government  of  the  colony  "  so  as  such  laws  and  ordinances  be  not  contrary  or 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England."  In  terms  almost 
Identical  with  the  15th  art.  of  the  'Vliginia  patent,  of  1606,  (ante,  p.  228,)  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  subjects  who  should  "  go  to  and  inhabit  within  the  said  lands,"  &&,  and 
ili^  children  should  have  '*  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  free  and  natural  subject^" 
Ao.    1  Hanrd*t  ColL  289.    Charter^  &0.,  p.  9, 18. 
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1682|  March.  As  an  addition  to  an  order  made  22  March, 
1630y  it  is  ordered  '^  that  if  any  single  person  be  not  provided 
of  sufficient  arms  allowable  by  the  captains,  &c.,  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  serve  by  the  year,  with  any  master  that  will  retain 
him  for  sach  wages  as  the  court  shall  think  meet  to  appoint/' 
Charters,  &c.,  App.  p.  712. 

leSS-*?. — It  is  declared,  &c.,  ^^  that  what  lands  any  of  the 
Indians  in  this  jurisdiction  have  possessed  and  improved,  by 
subduing  the  same,  they  have  just  right  unto,  according  to  that 
in  Oen.  1,  28  and  ch.  9,  and  PsaL  115,  16.  And  for  the 
further  encouragement  of  the  hopeful  work  amongst  them  for 
the  civilizing  and  helping  them  forward  to  Chnstianity  ;  if  any 
of  the  Indians  shall  be  brought  to  civility  and  shall  come  among 
the  English  to  inhabit,  in  any  of  their  plantations,  and  shall 
there  live  civilly  and  orderly  ;  that  such  Indians  shall  have  al- 
lotments amongst  the  English  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
English  in  like  case. 

^^  Further  it  is  ordered,  that,  if  upon  good  experience,  there 
shall  be  a  competent  number  of  the  Indians  brought  to  civility 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  township,  upon  their  request  to  the 
General  Court,  they  shall  have  grant  of  lands  undisposed  offer 
a  plantation  as  the  English  have.''  See  the  General  Laws  and 
Liberties  of  Massachusetts  Colony,  revised,  &c.,  ed.  Cambridge, 
1675.  Title — For  aetUing  the  Indiantf  title  to  lands  in  this  Ju- 
risdiction. 

In  the  same  law  there  is  a  provision,  common  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, forbidding  the  sale  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  to  any  Indian. 

1680-1641. — '^  It  is  also  ordered  that  when  any  servants 
shall  run  £rom  their  masters,  or  any  other  inhabitants  shall 
privily  go  away  with  suspicion  of  evil  intentions,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  next  magistrate  or  the  constable  and  the  two 
chief  inhabitants,  where  no  magistrate  is,  to  press  men  and 
boats  or  finances,  at  the  public  charge,  to  pursue  such  persons 
by  sea  or  land,  and  bring  them  back  by  force  of  arms.''  Char- 
ters, &c.,  ck  68.    Title, — Acts  respecting  masters  and  laborers, 

53. 

1686. — ^It  is  oideied  that  no  lervant  ahall  be  set  £rae,  or 
17 
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have  any  lot,  until  he  have  served  out  the  time  covenanted ;  un- 
der penalty  of  such  fine  as  the  quarter  courts  shall  inflict,  &a 
Charters,  &c.,  p.  42.  Title— ^cto  respecting  freemen  and  aer^ 
vanta.^ 

1641. — This  is  the  date  of  the  celebrated  ^^  Massachusetts 
Fundamentals  "  or  "  Body  of  Liberties/'*  the  preamble  of  which 
is  as  follows : 

^^  Forasmuch  as  the  free  fruition  of  such  liberties,  inunu- 
nities  and  privileges  as  humanity,  civility,  and  Christianity  call 
for  as  due  to  every  man,  in  his  place  and  proportion,  without 
impeachment  and  infringement,  hath  been  and  ever  will  be  the 
tranquillity  and  stability  of  churches  and  commonwealths,  and 
the  denial  or  deprival  thereof,  the  disturbance,  if  not  the  ruin 
of  both,  we  hold  it  therefore  our  duty  and  safety,  whilst  we  are 
about  the  further  establishing  of  this  government,  to  collect  and 
express  all  such  freedoms  as  for  the  present  we  foresee  may  con- 
cern us  and  our  posterity  after  us,  and  to  ratify  them  with  our 
solemn  consent.  We  do  therefore  this  day  religiously  and 
unanimously  decree  and  confirm  these  following  rights,  liberties 
and  privileges  concerning  our  churches  and  civil  state  to  be  re- 
spectively, impartially  and  inviolably  enjoyed  and  observed 
throughout  our  jurisdiction  forever."     (Cambr.  ed.  laws,  1675| 

p.i) 

The  ninety-eight  articles  of  this  code  are  classed  under 
distinct  headings  or  titles,  commencing  with  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants  in  seventeen  articles  ;  the 
first  of  which  is  as  follows  :  ^^  No  man's  life  shall  be  taken 
away,  no  man's  honor  or  good  name  shall  be  stained,  no  man's 


'  Bj  the  Mass.  Records,  vol  I.,  pp.  246,  269,  it  appears  the  General  Court  sen- 
tenced certain  offenders,  in  1638,  1689  "  to  be  delivered  up  a  slave  "  to  persons  ap- 
pointed bj  the  court. 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  mention  made  of  negro  slaves  previous  to  the  act  of 
1696  or  1698  hereinafter  cited.  But  it  appears  firom  **  Josselyn's  Voyage,"  see  Mast. 
Hist  GoL,  8d  series,  voL  III,  p.  281,  that  there  were,  in  1689,  some  negroes  in  the 
colony  held  in  slavery ;  and  see  Dr.  Belknap's  letter  to  Dr.  Tucker,  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Col.  Ist  series,  voL  IV.,  p.  194. 

'  For  the  Msiory  of  this  act  and  an  abstract  of  its  provisions,  see  1  Hildr.  p.  274. 
1  Savage's  Winthrop,  p.  160.  Mass.  Hist  Col.  8d  series,  vol.  VIII.,  p.  191 ;  a  paper 
by  F.  C.  Grav,  L.L.  D.,  containing  the  history  of  the  previous  oublications^  aaa  ft 
more  anthentio  copy.    Commonw.  «.  Alger,  7  Cushing,  67. 
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person  shall  be  arrested,  restrained,  banished,  dismembered, 
nor  any  ways  punished,  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  wife  or 
ohildren,  no  man's  goods  or  estate  shall  be  taken  away  from 
him,  nor  any  way  indamaged  under  color  of  law  or  countenance 
of  authority,  unless  it  be  by  yirtue  or  equity  of  some  express  law 
of  the  country  warranting  the  same,  established  by  a  General 
Court  and  sufficiently  published ;  or,  in  case  of  the  defect  of  a  law 
in  any  particular  case,  by  the  word  of  God,  and  in  capital  cases 
or  in  cases  concerning  dismembering  or  banishment,  according 
to  that  word,  to  be  judged  by  the  General  Court." 

Article  2.     "  Every  person  vnthin  this  jurisdiction,  whether         \ 
inhabitant  or  foreigner,  shall  enjoy  the  same  justice  and  law 
that  is  general  for  the  plantation,  which  we  constitute  and  exe- 
cute towards  one  another  without  partiality  or  delay/' 

Article  17.  "  Every  man  of  or  within  this  jurisdiction,  shall 
have  free  liberty,  notwithstanding  any  civil  power,  to  remove 
both  himself  and  his  family  at  their  pleasure  out  of  the  same, 
provided  there  be  no  legal  impediments  to  the  contrary/' 

The  next  forty-one  articles  are  called  ^  rights,  rules,  and  lib- 
erties concerning  judicial  proceedings/  There  is  no  mention 
made  among  thelde  of  involuntary  servitude  as  a  punishment. 
Though  ^  barbarous  and  unusual  punishments '  are  prohibited, 
it  seems  not  to  have  been  taken  as  applying  to  whipping,  the 
pillory,  cropping  and  other  similar  inflictions.* 

Twenty  articles  contain  *  liberties  more  particularly  con- 
cerning the  freemen,'  which  relate  to  the  civil  polity  of  the 
colony.  In  one  of  these  articles  it  is  enacted  that  *  no  prescrip-  Jjf 
tion  or  custom  may  prevail  to  establish  any  thing  morally  sinful 
by  the  word  of  God/  (Laws,  Cam.  1675,  p.  126.)  *  Liberties 
of  women '  is  the  subject  of  two  articles  ;  *  liberties  of  children' 

'  In  1681,  a  negro  who  had  been  convicted  of  anon,  was  pnbliclj  bnrned  alive  in 
Boston;  this  was  the  old  common  law  punishment  4  Blacks.  Comm.,  222.  In 
1756  a  man  and  a  woman,  negro  servants  of  Captain  John  Codman,  of  Chariestown, 
were  executed  under  sentence  of  the  Assizes,  for  poisoning  their  master ;  the  woman 
was  burned.  Oliver's  Pur.  Commonwealth,  p.  84.  2  Elliot's  Hist  New  E.,  187. 
The  crime  was  petit  treason  by  common  law,  and  to  be  drawn  and  burnt,  instead  of 
being  drawn  and  hanged,  was  "  the  usual  punishment  for  all  sorts  of  treasons  com- 
mitted  by  those  of  the  female  sex,"  untQ  80  Geo.  IIL,  a  48.  4  BL  Comm.,  204.  It 
would  seem  from  these  instances  that,  after  all,  the  courts  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
*'  oommon  law  "  to  find  out  what  punishments  were  not  "  barbanms  and  unusuaL** 


%- 
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of  four  articles.    It  is  enacted  in  four  articles,  entitled,  '  liber- 
ties of  senrants/ 

.  Article  85.  '^  If  any  servants  shall  flee  from  the  tyranny  and 
cruelty  of  their  masters  to  the  house  of  any  freeman  of  the  same 
town,  they  shall  be  there  protected  and  sustained,  until  due 
order  be  taken  for  their  relief ;  provided  due  notice  thereof  be 
speedily  given  to  their  masters  from  whom  they  fled,  and  the 
next  assistant  or  constable  where  the  party  plying  is  harbored.'' 

Article  86.  '^  No  servant  shall  be  put  off,  for  above  a  year,  to 
any  other,  neither  in  the  lifetime  of  their  master,  nor  after  their 
death  by  their  executors  or  administratorsj,  unless  it  be  by  con- 
sent of  authority  assembled  in  some  court  or  two  assistants." 

Article  87.  ^*  If  any  man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  his 
man  servant  or  maid  servant,  or  otherwise  maim  or  much  dis- 
figure him,  unless  it  be  by  mere  casualty,  he  shall  let  them  go 
free  from  his  service,  and  shall  have  such  further  recompense  as 
the  court  shall  allow  him.'' 

Article  88.  '^  Servants  that  have  served  diligentiy  and  faith- 
fully to  the  benefit  of  their  masters  seven  years,  shall  not  be 
sent  away  empty  ;  and  if  any  have  been  unfisdthful,  negligent, 
or  unprofitable  in  their  service,  notwithstanding  the  good  usage 
of  their  masters,  they  shall  not  be  dismissed  till  they  have  made 
satisfaction  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  authorities.'' 

Three  articles  refer  to  '  liberties  of  foreigners  and  strangers.' 

Article  89.  "  If  any  people  of  other  nations  professing  the 
true  christian  religion,  shall  flee  to  us  from  the  tyranny  or  op- 
pression of  their  persecutors,  or  fit)m  famine,  wars  or  the  like 
necessary  or  compulsory  cause,  they  shall  be  entertained  and 
succored  among  us,  according  to  that  power  and  prudence  QoA 
shall  give  us." 

Article  91.  "  There  shall  never  be  any  bond  slavery,  villenage, 
or  captivity  amongst  us,  unless  it  be  lawfrd  captives  taken  in 
war,  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sell  themselves  or  are  sold 
to  us.  And  these  shall  have  all  the  liberties  and  christian 
usages  which  the  law  of  God,  established  in  Israel  concerning 
■ach  persons,  doth  morally  require.    This  exempts  none  from 
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Bemtude  who  shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority."     (Laws. 
Cam.,' 1675,  p.  10,  tit  Bond  Slavery.) 

Two  articles,  *  of  the  brute  creature,'  respecting  cruelty  to 
animals  and  certain  rights  of  pasturage.  Among  the  '  capital 
laws '  in  the  remaining  articles  is  one.  Art.  94,  s.  10 :  '  K  any 
man  stealeth  a  man,  or  mankind,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death,'  with  marginal  reference  to  Exodus,  21,  16.  (Laws 
Camb.  1675,  p.  15.)* 

1662.'  ^^  And  it  is  further  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  the 
authoritje  thereof,  that  all  Scotchmen,  negroes,  and  Indjans,  in- 
habiting with,  or  servants  to  the  English  ^  ^  shall  be  listed  and 
^  ^  attend  traynings  as  well  as  the  English,''  &c. 

1656.  Ordered  by  the  Court,  &c.,  "  that  henceforth  no  ne- 
groes or  Indjans,  although  servants  to  the  English,  shall  be 
armed  or  permitted  to  trajne." — Militia  Begulations  in  Mass. 
Becords  IV.  1st  Part,  pp.  86,  397. 

1659.  The  general  court  empowered  the  treasurers  of  the 
several  counties  to  sell  certain  Quakers,  who  refused  to  pay  fines 
'^  to  any  of  the  English  nation  at  Virginia  and  Barbadoes." — 2 
Hazard's  ColL  p.  563.^ 

1660.  May.  ^^  This  court,  &c.,  do  declare  and  order  that  no 
man  whatsoever  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body 
politick,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  church  of  Christ  and 


*  A  traimctioii  deflexres  mention  in  tlus  place  as  indicative  of  the  public  sentiment 
at  this  period,  which  **  has  been  magnified  by  too  precipitate  an  admiration  into  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  against  the  African  slave  trade.**  1  Hild.  p.  282. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  year  1645,  that  two  negroes  who  had  been  brought  to  Bos- 
ton in  a  vessel  which  had  sailed  thence,  '  bound  to  Guinea  to  trade  for  negroes,*  had 
not  been  bought  there  in  the  regular  course  of  traffic,  but  had  been  kidni^yped  on  the 
eoast  of  Africa,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  crew,  with  others  from  some  London 
Tesaels,  had  on  a  Sunday  attacked  an  African  village,  and  killed  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  master  and  crew  were  charged  with  the  o£Fences  of  murder,  man-stealing, 
and  Sabbath-breaking.  The  magistrates  were  not  sufficiently  clear  as  to  their  au- 
thority to  punish  crimes  committed  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  they  ordered  the  ne- 
groes to  be  sent  back  at  the  public  charge,  as  having  been  procured  not  honestly  by 
purchase,  but  by  the  unlawful  act  of  kidnapping,  and  by  a  letter  *  expressing  the  in- 
cBgnation  of  the  General  Court,*  they  bore  '  witness  against  the  heinous  offence  of  man- 
ftMling.*  2  Winthrop,  243  and  Appendix  M.  1  Banc.  174.  Mass.  Rec  11 ,  pp. 
IM,  168. 

'  In  1649,  a  penal  code  was  compiled  and  printed,  no  copy  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
U  DOW  in  existence.     See  1  Hildr.  368. 

*  This  order  was  never  carried  into  effect,  no  ship-master  being  found  willing  to 
eanj  them  away. — 1  Sewel's  Hist  Qoakerst  8vo.  p.  278. 
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in  fiill  communion,  which  they  declare  to  be  the  tme  intent  of 
the  ancient  law/'  [anno  1631.] — Charters,  &c.,  p.  117. 

1664.  ^'  In  answer  to  that  part  of  his  Majesty's  letter,  of 
June  28,  1662,  concerning  admission  of  freemen ;  this  Court 
doth  declare  that  the  law  prohibiting  all  persons,  except  mem- 
bers of  churches,  and  that  also  for  allowance  of  them  in  any 
county  court,  are  hereby  repealed,  and  that  all  Englishmen  pre- 
senting a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  minister  of  the  place 
where  they  dwell,  that  they  are  orthodox  in  religion  and  not 
vicious  in  their  lives,  and  also  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of 
the  selectmen,  &c.,  that  they  are  freeholders,  &c.,  rateable,  &c., 
or  that  they  are  in  full  communion  with  some  church  among 
us ;  if  they  desire  to  be  freemen  they  shall  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege to  have  such  their  desire  propounded  and  put  to  vote  for 
acceptance  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politick,  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  major  part,  according  to  the  rules  of  our  patent/' — Charter^ 
&c.,  p.  117,  IV.  Mass.  Rec.  Part  II.  p.  117,  and  p.  56.* 

The  colonies  of  New  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  be- 
came, in  the  year  1692^,  united  into  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

1698|  Laws  of,  c.  6. — ^A  law  forbidding  to  trade  or  truck 
with  ^^  any  Indian,  molato,  or  negro  servant  or  slave,  or  other 

*  See  the  king's  letter  in  lY.  Mass.  Rec.  2d  part,  p.  16i-6,  which  enjoins  "  that 
an  fireeholders  of  competent  estate,  not  vicious  in  conversation  and  orthodox  in  religion 
(though  of  di£ferent  persuasions  concerning  church  government)  may  have  their  TOfees 
in  the  election  of  all  officers." 

*  The  charter  provided  for  election  of  deputies  to  the  general  court  **  hj  the  migor 
part  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  respective  towns  or  places  who 
shall  be  present  at  such  elections.**  *'  No  freeholder  or  other  person**  to  have  a  vote, 
who  should  not  have  a  certain  freehold  estate.  '*  It  contained  a  clause  that  all  and 
every  of  the  king's  subjects  **  which  shall  go  to  and  inhabit  within**  the  province,  and 
their  children  bom  there,  should  have  the  liberties,  &c.,  of  subjects  in  otiier  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  governor  and  general  court  were  vested  with  power  to  enact  lawi, 
"  so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  our  realm  of  Eng- 
land.**— Charters,  &c.,  p.  18. 

Charters,  &c.,  p.  213,  229,  gives  enactments  as  of  1692,  continuing  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts  and  Plymouth  colonies  until  the  next  year,  founded  on  a  doubt  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  local  law.  (See  2  Hutch,  p.  20,)  and  p.  214,  An  act  tettmg 
forth  general  privileges^  one  of  which  is,  "  no  freeman  shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned, 
or  be  disseized  of  his  freehold  or  liberties,  or  his  free  customs,. &c.,  &c.,  but  by  the 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  this  province.**  Also  p.  224,  An  act  for 
the  better  securing  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  Jbr  prevention  of  illegal  imprisonmenL 
These  acts,  with  some  others  there  given,  do  not  i^pear  in  the  collections  of  the  Pro- 
vince laws,  printed  in  1726  and  1759;  ihey  appear  to  have  been  disallowed  by  the 
Crown.    See  1  Uohnes*  An.  440,  n.    1  HUdr.  167. 
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known  dbsolute,  lewd,  and  disorderly  person,  of  whom  there  is 
just  cause  of  suspicion/'  and  such  persons  to  be  punished  bj 
whipping  for  so  trading. 

1708  \  Laws  of,  c.  2. — An  act  restraining  the  emancipation 
of  ^^  molatto  or  negro  slaves/'  without  giving  security  to  the 
town  that  they  should  not  become  chargeable,  c.  4.  An  act 
that  Indians,  mulattoes,  and  negroes  shall  not  be  abroad  at  night 
after  nine  o'clock,  &c. — Charters,  &c.,  p.  745,  746. 

1705,  Laws  of,  c.  6. — Act  for  the  better  preventing  of  a 
spurious  and  mixt  issrie*  Enacts  that  a  negro  or  molatto  man 
committing  fornication  with  "  an  English  woman,  or  a  woman 
of  any  other  Christian  nation,"  shall  be  sold  out  of  the  province. 
An  "  English  man,  or  man  of  any  other  Christian  nation/'  com- 
mitting fornication  with  a  negro  or  molatto  woman,  to  be 
whipped,  and  the  woman  sold  out  of  the  province.  "  Any  negro 
or  mulatto  presuming  to  smite  or  strike  an  English  person,  or 
of  other  Christian  nation,"  to  "  be  severely  whipped."  None  of 
her  Majesty's  English  or  Scottish  subjects,  nor  of  any  other 
Christian  nation  within  this  province, ''  shall  contract  matrimony 
with  any  negro  or  mulatto,"  under  a  penalty  imposed  on  the 
person  joining  them  in  marriage.  ^'  No  master  shall  unreason- 
ably deny  marriage  to  his  negro  with  one  of  the  same  nation  ; 
any  law,  usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
All  negroes  imported  are  to  be  entered  and  duty  paid,  a  draw- 
back to  be  allowed  on  exportation. — Charters,  &c.,  p.  747. 

1707,8  Laws  of,  c.  2. — An  act  for  the  regvlaiing  of  free  ne- 
groeSj  (kc.^  enacts  that  they  do  service  "  in  repairing  the  high- 


'  In  1701,  the  town  of  Boston  instrncted  its  representatiTos  '*to  pat  a  period  to 
negroes  being  slaves.'' — 3  Banc.  408^ 

*  In  a  treatise  by  C.  C.  Jones,  on  the  Religions  Instmction  of  the  negroes  in  the 
U.  S. :  Savannah^  1842,  p.  85,  are  extracts  from  **  Entryes  for  Publications  (of  mar- 
riafire)  within  the  town  of  Boston,"  date,  1707,  1710,  publications  of  negroes,  all  as  of 
oeitain  masters  there  named." 

*  Winchendon  r.  HatBeld  (1808),  4  Mass.  R.  127-8,  Parsons,  C.  J.  "  SUvery  waa 
introduced  into  this  country  soon  after  its  first  settlement.  The  slave  was  the  property 
of  the  master,  subject  to  his  orders,  and  to  reasonable  correction  for  misbehavior.  If 
tlie  master  was  guilty  of  a  cruel  or  unreasonable  castigation  of  his  slave,  he  was  liable 
to  be  punished  for  the  breach  of  the  peace,  and,  I  believe,  the  slave  was  allowed  to 
demand  sureties  of  the  peace  against  a  violent  and  barbarous  master.  Under  these 
regulations,  the  treatment  of  slaves  was  in  general  mild  and  humane,  and  they  suf- 
fered hardships  not  greater  than  hired  servants.'* 
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ways,  deansing  the  streets,  or  other  service  for  the  oonmum  benefit 
of  the  place/'  equivalent  to  the  service  of  others  in  training.  In 
ease  of  alarms,  that  they  shall  attend  on  parade  and  do  services 
at  the  direction  of  the  commanding  officer.  That  free  negroes 
and  mulatto  shall  be  fined  for  harbouring  or  entertaining  ^'  any 
n^ro  or  mulatto  servant/'  without  consent,  &c.  Pumshment 
is  prescribed,  by  commitment  to  the  House  of  Correction.^ 

'  Between  the  yeus  1767  and  1778,  aeyeral  anflnoceaafiil  attempts  were  made  to 
procure  legislative  acts  against  the  slave  trade,  an  aoooont  of  which  is  given  by  Dr. 
Belknap  in  his  letter  to  Jndge  Tncker,  vol  iv.  Mass.  Blst  Soo.  Coll.  p.  201.  The 
latest  attempts  appear  to  have  failed  from  the  opposition  of  the  governor,  aotinx  under 
1^  instractions.  Dr.  Belknap  adds,  '*  Tbe  blacks  had  better  snooess  in  the  judicial 
courts.  A  pamphlet  containing  the  case  of  a  negro  who  had  accompanied  his  master 
from  the  West  Indies  to  England,  and  had  there  saed  for  and  obtamed  his  freedom, 
was  reprinted  here,  and  this  encouraged  several  negproes  to  sue  their  masters  for  their 
fipeedom  and  for  recompense,  for  their  service  after  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  The  first  trial  of  this  kind  was  in  1770.  The  negroes  collected 
money  among  diemselves  to  cany  on  the  suit,  and  it  terminated  favorably  for  them. 
Other  suits  were  instituted  between  that  time  and  the  revolution,  and  the  juries  inva- 
riably gave  their  verdict  in  favor  of  liberty.  The  pleas  on  the  part  of  the  masten 
were,  that  the  negroes  were  purchased  in  open  market,  and  bills  of  sale  were  produced  in 
evidence ;  that  the  laws  of  the  province  recognised  slavery  as  existing  in  it,  by  declar- 
ing that  no  person  should  manumit  his  slave  without  giving  bond  for  his  niaintenanoa, 
&c.  On  the  part  of  the  blacks  it  was  pleaded  that  the  royal  charter  expressly  de- 
clared all  persons  bom  or  residing  in  the  province  to  be  free  as  the  kin^s  subjects  in 
Great  Britain ;  that  by  the  laws  of  England  no  man  could  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers ;  that  the  laws  of  the  province  respecting  an  evfl 
existing,  and  attempting  to  mitigate  or  regulate  it,  did  not  authorize  it,  and,  on  soma 
occasions,  the  plea  was,  that  though  the  slavery  of  the  parents  be  admitted,  yet  no  dis- 
ability of  that  kind  could  descend  to  the  children. 

'*  During  the  revolution-war,  the  pvbliek  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  that  in  some  of  the  country  towns  votes  were  passed  in  town- 
meetings,  that  they  would  have  no  slaves  among  them,  and  that  they  would  not  exact 
of  masters  any  bonds  for  the  maintenance  of  liberated  blacks,  if  they  should  beoome 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves." 

In  a  paper  by  Emory  Washburn,  Esq.,  read  before  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  April,  1S57, 
(Bocrt»n  Daily  Advertiser,  July  8,  1857,)  the  title  of  the  case  above  mentioned  is  given 
as  James  v.  Lechmere.  **  The  term  at  which  the  judgment  in  this  action  was  ren- 
dered, was  held  in  Suffolk,  Oct.  31,  1769.  The  action  was  commenced  in  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  May  2,  1769,  and  the  plaintiff  declared  in  trespass  for  as- 
sault and  batteiy,  and  imprisoning  and  holding  the  plaintiff  in  servitude  from  April  11, 
1768,  to  the  date  of  the  writ  Judgment  in  the  lower  court  was  rendered  for  tiie  de- 
fendant The  plaintiff  appealed,  and  in  the  superior  court  the  defendant  was  defaulted, 
and  judgment  was  rendered  for  an  agreed  sum  with  costs."  Mr.  Washburn  says  also ; 
**  If  this  were  the  place  for  speculation,  I  should  feel  myself  warranted  in  assuming 
that  our  courts,  as  early  as  1770,  considered  the  attempt  to  hold  any  person  not  cap- 
tured and  brought  and  sold  here,  but  bom  here^  as  a  slave,  was  not  justified  by  law, 
although  he  might  be  the  child  of  a  slave.**  But  in  Winchendon  «.  Hatfield, 
4  Mass.  R.  129,  £e  court  says :  **  It  is  very  certain  that  the  general  practice  and 
common  usage  had  been  opposed  to  the  opinion  that  a  negro  bom  in  the  State,  before 
the  present  constitution,  was  free,  though  bom  of  a  female  slave."  And  see  Journals 
of  Mass.  Provincial  Congress,  pp.  29,  802,  a  resolution  of  the  Mass.  Committee  of 
Safety,  of  May  20,  1775,  respecting  the  impropriety  of  enlisting  slaves  in  the  aimy ; 
read  in  the  congress,  June  8,  but  no  action  taken  on  it 
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1713y  LawB  of,  c.  6. — An  (zd  prohibiting  the  imporioHon  or 
hringing  into  this  province  any  Indian  servants  or  slaves.  The 
pTeamble  recites  the  bad  character  of  '^  Indians  and  other 
slayes/'  the  danger  of  their  increase,  and  the  ^'  discouragement 
to  the  importation  of  white  Christian  servants  ;"  enacts  ^'  that 
all  Indians,  male  and  female,  of  whatever  age  soever,  imported 
or  brought  into  this  province  by  sea  or  land  from  any  part  or 
place  whatsoever,"  shall  be  forfeited  to  her  majesty  for  the 
support  of  government,  unless  importers  give  security  to  remove 
them. — Charters,  &c.,  p.  748. 

§  221.    Legislation  of  New  Hampshibe. 

The  colonial  government  of  Massachusetts  had  claimed  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  settlements  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  State  of  New  Hampshire  until  the  year  1679,  when 
a  separate  provincial  government  was  constituted  under  the 
royal  commission.'  The  first  legislative  assembly  declared  "  the 
general  laws  and  liberties  of  this  province,"  and  a  code  of  capi- 
tal laws  compiled  from  the  Massachusetts  code  ;  of  which  the 
twelfth  is,  '^  if  any  man  stealeth  mankind  he  shall  be  put  to 
death  or  otherwise  grievously  punished." — 1  Belknap's  Hist.  N. 
H.  app.  no.  26.  This  code  '^  was  rejected  in  England  as  ^  fanati- 
cal and  absurd.'  "—1  Hildr.  p.  501.« 


*  The  claim  to  the  soil — antagonistical  to  that  of  Massachusetts — ^was  founded  on 
Mftson's  Patent  from  the  council  of  Plymouth,  England.  Whatever  legislative  power 
was  derived  from  it  was  restructed  hj  the  usual  condition  of  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  England.  Local  governments,  founded  on  the  written  compacts  of  the  settlers,  had 
been  formed  at  Exeter  and  Dover.  1  Belknap's  N.  H.  app.  no.  12, 18.  By  the  com- 
mission to  Cutts  and  others,  1679,  a  legislative  Assemhly  was  allowed ;  the  voters  for 

.  delegates  to  be  determined  by  the  President  and  Council,  and  when  *'  writs  were  is- 
Med  for  calling  a  general  Assembly,  the  persons  in  each  town  who  were  judged  quali- 
fied to  vote  were  named  in  the  writs,'*  1  Belknap's  Hist.  N.  H.  p.  91.  The  legislative 
power  was  not  expressly  limited,  though  subject  to  the  royal  disallowance  of  its  enact- 
ments. It  was  provided  in  the  grant  of  judicial  power — **  so  always  that  the  form  of 
proceedings  in  such  cases  and  the  judgments  thereupon  to  be  given  be  as  consonant 
and  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  as  the  present 
•late  and  condition  of  our  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place  will  admit."  The  later  commissions  provide  that  the  looal 
•hall  **  not  be  repugnant,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  ^e  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  our  realm  of  England."  By  the  commission  to  Wentworth,  1766,  the  deputies  to 
the  Assembly  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  **  major  part  of  the  freeholders."  See  the  com- 
missions in  N.  Ilamp.  Prov.  Laws,  edit.  1771,  Story's  Comm.  §§  78 — 81. 

*  In  a  journal  given  in  Belknap's  Hist.  N.  H.  app.  no.  44,  as  of  1688,  **  March  14. 
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1714;  were  passed — An  ad  for  prevenMng  men's  sons  or 
servants  absenting  themselves  from  their  parents  or  master*  s  ser- 
vice  without  have.  N.  H.  Prov.  Laws,  c.  28.  An  act  to  prer 
vent  disorders  in  the  night,  Prov,  Laws,  c.  39. — "  Whereas  great 
disorders,  insolencies  and  burglaries  are  ofttimes  raised  and  com- 
mitted in  the  night  time  by  Indian  negro  and  molatto  servants 
and  slaves,  to  the  disquiet  and  hurt  of  her  Majesty's  good  sub- 
jects ;  for  the  prevention  whereof  Be  it,  &c. — ^that  no  Indian, 
negro  or  molatto  servant  or  slave  may  presume  to  be  absent 
from  the  families  where  they  respectively  belong,  or  be  foimd 
abroad  in  the  night  time  after  nine  o'clock  ;  unless  it  be  upon 
errand  for  their  respective  masters,"  &c. 

An  a<^ prohibiting  the  importation  or  bringing  intcf  this 

Province  any  Indian  servant  or  slaves.  Prov.  L.  a  41 — 
"  "Whereas  divers  conspiracies,  outrages,  barbarities,  murders, 
burglaries,  thefts,  and  other  notorious  crimes  and  enormities,  at 
sundry  times  have  of  late  been  perpetrated  and  committed  by 
Indians  and  other  slaves  within  several  of  her  Majesty's  planta- 
tions in  America,  being  of  a  malicious,  surly,  and  revengeful 
spirit  and  very  Ungovernable,  the  over  great  number  and  in- 
crease whereof  within  this  province  is  likely  to  prove  of  fetal 
and  pernicious  consequence  to  her  Majesty's  subjects  and  in- 
terest here,  unless  speedily  remedied,  and  is  a  discouragement  to 
the  importation  of  Christian  servants :  Be  it,  &c.,  that  from 
and  after  the  publication  of  this  act,  aU  Indians,  male  and  fe- 
male, of  what  age  soever,  that  shall  be  imported  or  brought 
into  this  province  by  sea  or  land  ;  every  master  of  ship  or  other 
vessel,  merchant  or  person,  importing  or  bringing  into  this  pro- 
vince such  Indians  male  or  female,  shall  forfeit  to  her  Majesty 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per 
head,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  courts 


The  governor  told  Mr.  Jaffrey's  negro  he  might  go  from  his  master,  he  would  clear 
him  under  his  hand  and  seal ;  so  t^e  fellow  no  more  attends  his  master^s  concerns." 

*  The  royal  instructions  dated  June  80,  1761,  to  B.  Wentworth.  the  Provincial 
Gk>vemor,  contained  a  clause, — *^  You  are  not  to  give  your  assent  to,  or  pass  any  law 
imposing  duties  on  negroes  imported  into  New  Hampshire."  Gordon's  Hist  of  Am. 
Rev.  vol  v.,  letter  2. 
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of  lecoidy  by  action,  bill,  complaint  or  otherwise :  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  for  the  use  aforesaid/' 

1718.  Act  for  restraining  inhuman  severities.  Prov.  L.  c.  70, 
B.  1 — "  For  the  prevention  and  restraining  of  inhuman  severities 
which  by  evil  masters  or  overseers,  may  be  used  towards  their  Chris- 
tian servants,  that  from  and  after  the  publication  hereof,  if  any 
man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  his  man  servant  or  maid  ser- 
vanty  or  otherwise  maim  or  disfigure  them  much,  unless  it  be  by 
mere  casualty,  he  shall  let  him  or  her  go  free  from  his  service, 
^and  shall  allow  such  further  recompense  as  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  shall  adjudge  him.  2.  That  if  any  person  or  persons 
whatever  in  this  province  shall  wilfully  kill  his  Indian  or  negro 
servant  or  servants  he  shall  be  punished  with  death/' 

;     §  222.  Legislation  of  Connecticut. 

The  civil  polity  of  this  colony  originated  in  that  of  the 
two  several  colonies  of  Hartford  and  of  New  Haven.  In  January, 
1639,  a  constitution  of  government  was  adopted  for  the  Hart- 
ford colony,*  by  those  who  mutually  recognized  each  other  as 
the  adult  male  free  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  or  townships 
of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield,  agreeing  "  in  all  civil 
affairs  to  be  governed  according  to*  such  laws  as  should  be  made 
agreeably  to  the  constitution  they  were  then  about  to  adopt,'' 

'  1775,  Nov.  8.  Resolntioii  of  Congress  recommending  the  revolntionair  Convention 
At  Exeter  (representing  one  hondred  and  two  toimt)  to  call  **  a  full  and  nree  represen- 
tation of  the  people/*  and  that  these  representatives  maj  establish  such  form  of  gov- 
ernment, &c.  1  Belknap's  N.  H.  pp.  857,  859,  861,-2.  1776,  Jan.  5,  vote  of  the 
Coorention  at  Exeter,  '*  that  this  Congress  take  up  civil  government  for  this  colony, 
in  the  manner  and  form  following,''  &c..  Laws,  1780.  CoU.  N.  H.  Hbt  Sec  IV.,  p. 
150.     There  is  no  declaration  of  private  rights. 

1776,  June  15.  The  Council  and  Assembly  declared  New  Hampshire  an  inde- 
pendent State.  1  Bel  p.  367. 

*  The  origin  of  the  local  government  and  the  progress  of  legislation  in  Conneo- 
ticnt  is  sketched  in  the  advertUemetU  to  the  Public  Statute  Laws  of  the  State  of  Conn., 
pobL  Hartford,  1808.  The  towns  of  Hartford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield  were  first 
settled  by  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  the  general  court  having  in  the  year  1636 
issued  to  Roger  Ludlow  and  others,  a  commission  investing  them  with  legijJative  and 
judicial  powers  for  one  year  in  the  new  plantations,  (intended  to  be  within  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,)  and  authoriziug  Uiem  to  convene  the  inhabitants, 
if  necessary,  to  exercise  these  powers  in  General  Court  This  commission  was  never 
renewed,  but  the  persons  named  therein  acted  as  magistrates  until  January,  1639. 
See  also  records  of  the  colony,  published  by  the  State,  1850.  Compare  the  remark  in 
note  2,  page  12L 
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and,  '^  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  express  law  established, 
to  be  governed  by  the  Divine  word."  The  freemen  of  the  colo- 
ny, or  those  having  the  elective  franchise,  were  to  be  such  as 
had  been  received  members  of  the  several  towns,  by  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants. 

In  June,  of  the  same  year,  a  constitution  of  government  was 
adopted  by  the  settlers  at  New  Haven.*  The  Scriptures  were 
received  as  having  the  authority  of  law  in  the  absence  of  l^is- 
lation.*  Only  members  of  the  churches  within  the  jurisdiction, 
could  be  freemen  or  electors.  At  Hartford,  in  April  of  the  same^ 
year,  the  first  law  was  passed,  being  a  declaration  or  bill  of 
rights,  which  is  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  preamble  and 
first  article  of  the  Massachusetts  Fundamentals  of  1641.  Thi^ 
bill  of  rights  is  repeated  in  the  commencement  of  every  revision 
of  the  colony  laws.' 

1660. — By  order  of  the  General  Court  of  Hartford^  &c.,  a  di- 
gest of  the  statutes  was  "  copied  by  the  Secretary  into  the  book 
of  public  records,"  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  later  stat- 
utes as  the  code  of  1650.^ 

In  this  code  under  the  title  Indiana^  the  lawfulness  of  the 
slavery  of  both  Indians  and  negroes  is  recognized  by  the  gen- 
eral court,  adopting  in  terms  a  "  conclusion  "  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Unit^  Colonies  of  New  England,  dated  Sept.  5, 
1646.     (1  Eecords,  531.)'     This  is  not  found  in  the  revised 

'  Printed  with  the  code  of  1650,  by  Andras  &  Jndd,  1838,  ISmo.  The  New  Ha- 
ven colonists  came  directly  from  England  in  the  year  1638 ;  they  had  no  patent  firom 
the  council  in  Plymouth,  in  England,  for  Now  England.  The  territory  of  Conneoti- 
cut  had  been  granted  by  a  patent  then  held  by  the  Lord  Say  and  Scale,  and  others. 

*  It  is  said  that  about  the  vear  1750,  the  Hebrew  lex  tolionis  was  applied  under 
this  enactment,  in  the  case  or  a  negro  slave  for  the  mutilation  of  his  mastei's  ton. 
Peter's  Hbt  Conn.,  p.  83. 

\The  reference  to  the  word  of  God  is  thus  modified,  *'  or  in  case  of  the  defects  of 
a  law  in  any  particular  case,  by  some  clear  and  plain  rule  of  the  word  of  Qod,  in 
which  the  whole  court  shall  concur." 

^  Col  Records  of  Conn.,  vol  L,  p.  509,  563.     See  abstract  in  1  Hildr.  871. 

*  1648,  May. — ^A  confederacy  to  bo  known  as  tho  United  Colonies  of  New  England 
was  entered  into  at  Boston  by  delegates  from  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  HaTon, 
and  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  2  Hazard,  1—6.  Among  the  articles  of 
agreements,  the  eighth  is  as  follows : 

[a]  **  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  commissioners  for  this  confederation,  hereafler  at 
their  meetings,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  as  they  may  have  commission  or 
opportunity,  do  endeavor  to  frame  and  establish  agreements  and  orders  in  genera] 
oases  of  a  civil  nature,  wherein  all  the  plantations  are  interested,  for  preserving  peace 
among  themselves,  and  preventing  as  much  as  may  be,  all  occasions  of  war,  or  ^fliv> 
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laws  of  1715,  which  contain  many  provisionB  ^'for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  Indians/' 

enoes  with  othen,  as  about  &ee  and  speedj  passage  of  justice  in  each  jurisdiction  to 
■n  the  confederates  ecniallj,  as  to  their  own,  receiying  those  that  remove  from  one 
plantation  to  another  without  due  certificates,  how  all  the  jurisdictions  may  cany  it 
towards  the  Indians,  that  they  neither  grow  insolent  nor  be  injured  without  due  8ati»- 
,&ctiony  kst  war  break  in  upon  the  confederates  through  miscarriages,  [b.]  It  is 
also  agreed  that  if  any  servant  run  away  from  his  master  into  any  of  these  confederate 
jnrisdiotions,  that  in  such  case,  upon  certificate  of  one  magistrate  in  the  jurisdiction 
out  of  which  the  said  servant  fled,  or  upon  other  due  proo^  the  said  servant  shall  be 
delivered  either  to  his  master  or  any  o&ier  that  pursues  and  brings  such  certificate  or 
proo£  [e.]  And  that  upon  the  escape  of  any  prisoner  or  fugitive  for  any  criminal 
cause,  whether  breaking  prison  or  getting  from  the  o£Scer,  or  otiberwise  escaping,  upon 
the  oertificate  of  two  magistrates  of  the  jurisdiction  out  of  which  the  escaped  made, 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  er  such  offender  at  the  time  of  the  escape,  the  magistrate  or 
some  of  them,  where  for  the  present  the  said  prisoner  or  fugitive  abideth,  shall  forth- 
with glint  such  warrant  as  the  case  will  bear  for  the  apprehending  of  any  such  per- 
son and  the  delivery  of  him  into  the  hand  of  the  officer  or  other  person  who  pursueth 
•Um ;  and  if  there  be  help  required  for  the  safe  returning  of  any  such  offender, 
then  it  shall  be  granted  unto  him  that  craves  it,  he  paying  the  charges  thereof.'* 

The  same  provisions  are  incorporated  into  the  seventh  article  of  the  confederation, 
renewed  in  1672.  (2  Haz.  p.  523.)  The  preliminary  agreement  [a]  is  however  dif- 
fiarently  worded.  '*  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  commissioners  for  this  confederation 
hereafter  at  their  meetings,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  as  they  may  have 
.commission  or  opportunity,*>may  consult  of  and  propose  to  the  several  general  courts, 
to  be  by  them  allowed  and  established,  such  orders  in  general  cases,"  &c.,  the  rest  as 
m  the  article  of  1648. 

In  certain  instructions  given  by  the  commissioners,  5th  Sept.,  1646,  (2  Hazard,  p. 
68,)  after  reciting  the  conduct  of  certain  Indians,  is  said  *^  it  was  therefore  concluded, 
that  in  such  cases  the  magistrates  of  any  of  the  jurisdictions,  might  at  the  plaintiffli 
charge,  send  some  oonvenient  strength  of  English,  and,  according  to  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  offence  and  damage,  seize  and  bring  away  any  of  that  plantation  of  Indians  that 
shall  entertain,  protect,  or  rescue  the  offender,  tiiough  it  should  be  in  another's  jurisdio- 
tioo,  when,  through  distance  of  place,  counsel  or  direction  cannot  be  had,  after  notice  and 
due  warning  given  them  as  abettors,  or  at  least  accessory  unto  the  injury  and  dam- 
age dome  to  the  English,  only  women  and  children  to  be  sparingly  seized,  miless  known 
to  be  some  way  guilty.  And  because  it  will  be  chargeable  keeping  Indians  in  prison, 
and  if  they  should  escape,  they  are  like  to  prove  more  insolent  and  dangerous  a^er,  it 
was  thought  fit  that,  upon  such  seisnre,  the  delinquent  or  satisfaction  be  again  de> 
manded  of  the  sagamore  or  plantation  of  Indians  guilty  or  accessory  as  before,  and  if 
it  be  denied,  that  then  the  magistrates  of  the  jurisdiction  deliver  up  the  Indians  seized 
to  the  party  or  parties  endamaged,  either  to  serve  or  to  be  shipped  out  and  exchanged 
for  negroes  as  tiie  cause  will  justiy  bear." 

In  a  correqpondence,  2  Hazard,  pp.  57,  69,  between  Governor  Eieft  of  New  Neth- 
erlands and  the  Commissioners  for  tiie  United  N.  E.  Colonies,  1646,  the  latter  claim, 
"  an  Indian  captive,  liable  to  publicke  punishment,  fled  from  her  master  at  Harford, 
is  entertained  in  your  house  at  Harford,  and  though  required  by  the  magistrate  is  un- 
der the  hands  of  your  agent  there  denyed,  and  we  heare  she  is  either  marryed  or 
abused  by  one  of  your  men ;  such  a  servant  is  parte  of  her  master's  estate,  and  a 
more  considerable  part  than  a  beast :  our  children  will  not  longe  be  secure  if  this  be 
soffezed."  The  answer  of  Kiefl  is, — *'  See  far  as  ooncemes  the  Barbarian  handmaids^ 
although  it  be  apprehended  by  some  that  she  is  no  slave,  but  a  free  woman,  because 
she  was  neither  uJcen  in  war  nor  bought  with  price,  but  was  in  former  time  placed 
with  me  by  her  parents  for  education,  ftc." 

In  the  inter-colonial  treaty  of  Sept.  19, 1650,  it  is  agreed  that  the  same  way  and 
eoarse  shall  be  observed  betwixt  the  English  United  Colonies  and  the  Dutch,  within 
the  povince  of  New  Netherlands,  as,  acceding  to  the  ei^th  article  of  confederation  (of 
llieN.£.CoL,)  is  in  that  case  provided.    2  &said,  178. 
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Under  tlie  title  MasterSj  Servants j  SqjoumerSj  eervants  are 
forbidden,  under  penalty,  to  trade  without  permission  of  master, 
and  provision  is  made  for  their  recapture  by  public  authority  if 
running  away ;  refractory  servants  are  to  be  punished  by  the 
extension  of  their  terms.  1  Bccords,  539,  among  the  Capital 
LawSj  10,  ^^  If  any  man  stealeth  a  man  or  mankind  he  shall  be 
put  to  death.  Exodus  21,  26/'  1  Becords,  77.  The  preamble 
is  the  same  as  in  the  Massachusetts  Fundamentals. 

1660,  May  17.  At  a  court  held  at  Hartford—"  It  is  or- 
dered by  this  court,  that  neither  Indian  nor  negro  servants  shall 
be  required  to  traine,  watch  or  ward  in  this  Golonie.''  1  Becords, 
349. 

1662.  The  several  colonies  of  Hartford,  &c.,  and  of  New 
Haven,  became  united  under  one  government,  under  the  Char- 
ter for  Connecticut,  granted  by  Charles  II.* 

1677,  May  10.  At  a  court  of  Election  held  at  Hartford.— 
"  This  court,  for  the  prevention  of  those  Indians  running  away 
that  are  disposed  in  service  by  the  Authority,  that  are  of  the 
enemie  and  have  submitted  to  mercy,  such  Indians,  if  they  be 
tiiken,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  his  master  to  dispose  of  him 
as  a  captive  by  transportation  out  of  the  country,"  &c.  2  Bec- 
ords, 308. 

1708.  An  act  to  prevent  receiving  goods  from  slaves^  dkc.j 
(Bev.  L.  of  1715,  p.  135.)  An  act  for  punishing  y  Ac, — "  Where- 
as negro  and  mulatto  servants  and  slaves  are  very  apt  to  be 
turbulent,  and  often  quarrell  with  white  people,"  &c.,  enacts 
that  any  such,  disturbing  the  peace  and  offering  to  strike  any 
white  person,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  with  whipping, 
&c.  (Bev.  L.  1715,  p.  138.) 

1711.  An  act  relating  to  slaves j  and  such  in  particular  as 

>  By  this  the  freemen  of  the  00I0117  were  aathorized  to  choose  new  aasooiatei^  a 
goremor  and  legislative  assembly.  The  grant  of  legislative  power  is — **  to  ordain  and 
establish  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws,  &c.,  not  contnuy  to  the  laws 
of  this  realm  of  England."  It  is  provided  that  **  all  and  every  the  subjects  of  ns,  our 
heirs  or  successors,  which  shall  go  to  inhabit  within  the  said  colony,  and  eveiy  of  their 
children  which  shall  happen  to  be  bom  there,  or  on  the  seas  in  going  thither  or  retom- 
ing  from  thence,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immunitiee  of  free  and  natural 
subjects,  within  any  of  the  dominions  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  to  all  intents, 
constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  if  they  and  every  of  them  were  bom  within 
the  realm  of  Enghwd."    1  Trumbull,  249 ;  2  Becorda. 
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BhaU  happen  to  become  servants  for  timcj  enacts  ^'  that  all  slaves 
set  at  liberty  by  their  owners^  and  all  negro,  mulatto,  and  Span- 
ish Indians,  who  are  servants  to  masters  for  time,  in  case  they 
shall  come  to  want  after  they  shall  be  so  set  at  liberty  or  the 
time  of  their  service  be  expired  " — they  shall  be  relieved  at  the 
oost  of  their  masters.    Bev.  L.  1715,  p.  164. 

1716, — ^the  date  of  a  revinon  of  the  Laws  :  in  which,  an 
act  concerning  arrests  for  debt :  that  the  debtor,  "  if  no  estate 
appear,  he  shall  satisfy  the  debt  by  service,  if  the  creditor  shall 
reqnire  it,  in  which  case  he  shall  not  be  disposed  in  service  to 
any  but  of  the  English  nation,''  p.  5  of  Bev.  continued  in  the 

later  revisions.^ 

An  act  relating  to  freemen.  Persons  desiring  to  be- 
come "freemen  of  this  corporation,"  having  a  certificate  of  the 
selectmen  that  they  are  persons  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behavior 
and  civil  conversation,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  free- 
holders— ^to  be  admitted  on  taking  the  oaths,  p.  40  of  Bev. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  running  away  of  Indian  and 

negro  servants j  p.  87  of  Bev. 

— —  An  act  prohibiting  the  importation  or  bringing  into 
this  colony  any  Indian  servants  or  slaves,  "  Whereas  divers 
conspiracies,  outrages,  barbarities,  murders,  burglaries,  thefts 
and  other  notorious  crimes,  at  sundry  times,  and  especially  of 
late,  have  been  perpetrated  by  Indians  and  other  slaves,  within 
several  of  his  Majesties  plantations  in  America,  being  of  a  ma- 
licious and  revengeful  spirit,  rude  and  insolent  in  their  behaviour 
and  very  ungovernable  ;  the  over  great  number  of  which,  con- 
sidering the  dijSerent  circumstances  of  this  colony  from  the 
plantations  in  the  islands,  and  our  having  considerable  numbers 
of  the  Indians,  natives  of  the  country,  within  and  about  us,  may 
be  of  pernicious  consequence  to  his  Majesties  subjects  and  inter- 
ests here  ;  unless  speedily  remedied," — enacts  "  all  Indians 
brought  into  this  colony,  to  be  disposed  of  or  sold  here,  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  treasury  of  the  colony  unless  the  importers  give 
security  to  re-export,"  p.  209  of  Bev. 

'  Mr.  Hildrath,  1  Hitt  U.  S.  872,  says  this  proriiioii  is  in  the  code  of  1660. 
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1720.  An  cust  to  prevent  such  as  have  made  their  escape 

from  j^sticey  or  have  been  convicted  of  certain  crimes  in  other 

colonies  from  making  their  abode  in  this  colony.    Beprint  1737, 

p.  258.    Continued  and  modified,  in  later  laws,  see  ed.  Lawi 

1810,  p.  359,  note.    Bev.  1750,  p.  106  ;  1784,  p.  110. 

1723.  An  act  to  prevent  the  disorder  of  negro  and  Indian 
servants  and  slaves  in  the  night  season,     Beprint  1737,  p.  291. 

1726.  That  delinquents  under  penal  laws  may  be  ^^  disposed 
of  in  service  to  any  inhabitant  of  the  colony,''  to  defi»y  the  ex- 
pense of  their  prosecution.     Bepr.  1737,  p.  314 

1727.  An  act  requiring  masters  and  mistresses  of  Indian 
children  to  use  their  '^  utmost  endeavours  to  teach  said  children 
to  read  English,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  faith."    Same,  p.  339. 

1780.  An  Qjct  for  the  punishment  of  negro j  Indianj  and 
mulatto  slaves  for  speaking  d^amatory  words.  To  befpunished, 
on  trial  before  a  justice,  by  whipping,  not  exceeding  forty  stripes ; 
'^  and  the  said  slave,  so  convict,  shall  be  sold  to  defray  all  charges 
arising  thereupon ;  unless  the  same  be  by  his  or  their  master  or 
mistress  paid  and  answered."     Same,  p.  375. 

1760.  An  act  to  prevent  such  persons  ahiding^  and  hiding 
in  this  colony  J  as  make  their  escape  from  justice^  or  are  con- 
victed  of  certain  crimes  in  other  colonies.  After  providing  for 
their  expulsion,  as  in  the  act  of  1720,  contains  a  provision, 
^^  that  if  any  such  person  or  persons  flying,  or  making  escape,  as 
aforesaid,  be  pursued  by  order  of  proper  authority,  fix)m  any 
other  Government,  in  order  to  bring  him  or  them  to  justice,  h« 
or  they  may  be  apprehended  by  order  of  the  authority  of  this 
Government.  And  if,  on  examination  and  enquiry  into  the 
matter,  it  shall  appear  such  person  or  persons  have  been  con- 
victed, as  aforesaid,  and  are  escaped,  or  are  flying  from  prosecu- 
tion as  aforesaid,  he  or  they  may  be  remanded  back  and  delivered 
to  the  authority  or  officers  from  whom  such  escape  is  made,  in 
order  that  due  and  condign  punishment  may  be  inflicted  on 
such  transgressors."     Bev.  of  1750,  p.  106. 

1774.  October.  Act  against  importation  of  slaves — "  No 
Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  slave  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
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bioug^t  or  imported  into  this  State,  by  sea  or  land,  from  any 
place  or  places  m^tsoerer,  to  be  disposed  of,  left  or  sold,  within 
tBia  State.''' 

1776,  October.  The  diarter  of  1662  made  the  constitution 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut,*  and  its  sovereignty  declared. 
Laws  1784,  p.  1. 

S  223.  Legislation  of  Bhodb  Island. 

The  earliest  le^slation  of  a  distinct  colonial  character,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  present  State,  is  that  of  an  Assembly  con* 
sisting  of  the  collective  freemen  of  the  various  settlements  or 
80  called  towns j  ihen  known  as  the  '^  iProvidence  Plantations ;'' 
convened  at  Portsmouth,  in  Rhode  Island,  May  19,  20,  21 ; 
1647.  These  ^'  Acts  and  Orders''  contain  provisions  in  the  iia-> 
tnre  of  private  law,  though  embodied  with  declarations  of  pub- 
lic law,  or  political  constitution.  Among  these  the  following 
may  be  noted  as  particularly  connected  with  the  subject  of  this 
chapter :' 

*  See  JadkBon  «.  Bnllooh,  12  Conn.  Rep.  42,  for  a  judicial  ezpoation  of  the  histoid 
of  ilsvery  in  the  oolonj  and  State,  also  Reeves*  Domeetic  BelalionB,  840. 

'  In  view  of  this,  Mr.  Bancroft,  Hist  U.  S.  voL  L,  p.  402,  says,  **biit  the  people  of 
Connecticat  have  fonnd  no  xeaaon  to  deviate  essentially  from  the  frame  of  govemmenl 
estahUshed  by  their  fathers.  No  jurisdiction  of  the  EngKsh  monarch  was  recognized!; 
tlie  laws  of  honest  justice  were  the  basis  of  their  commonwealth,  and  therefore,  its 
foundations  were  lasting.**  Considering  the  reputation  of  the  earlier  legislation  of 
Connecticut  as  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  weU  to  refer  the  on- 
rioQs  reader  to  the  statutes  of  1715,  req>ecting  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  and 
for  isht  suppression  of  immorality  and  irreligion — p.  206  of  the  first  edition  of  IIm' 
State  laws. 

'  In  the  le^slation  above  cited  the  charter  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lorl 
High  Admiral,  and  others,  Commissioners  under  the  anthority  of  Parliament,  March 
14,  1643,  was  ezpresdy  referred  to  as  a  source  of  political  power.  This  charter  g^ve 
to  tlie  ^'  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Providence,  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  a  free  and 
abeolnto  Charter  of  incorporation  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Inoorporation  of 
Providence  Plantations,  &&,  together  with  full  power  and  authority  to  rule  them- 
sdves,  and  such  odiers  as  shall  hereafter  inhabit,  &c.,  by  such  a  form  of  civil  govern* 
ment,  as  by  volnntair  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  they  shall  find  moife 
suitable,  <bc.  Provided  nevertheless  that  the  aaid  laws,  &c.,  &&,  be  conformable  to 
the  laws  of  England,  so  far  as  the  nature  and  Constitution  of  the  place'  wUl  admit.* 
(Records  of  the  Col  edited  by  J.  R.  Bartlett,  1856,  vol  I.  p.  146,  156.)  But  the 
penons  who  acted  as  the  freemen,  or  who  assumed  to  be  these  M<ibikuUt,  were  those 
who  as  members  of  the  several  towns  or  settlements — Providence,  Portsmouth,  Newi- 
port,  and  Warwick, — ^had,  in  the  name  of  the  migority,  dedared  themselves  the  *'  fi«a- 
men"  or  *'free  inhabitants.*  Those  of  the  first-named  three  towns  had,  for  some 
years  before,  exerdsed  civil  power  in  dieir  several  settlements.  The  inhabitants  of 
Warwick,  had  not  assumed  iuoh  a  power,  which  they  contended  was  illegal :  bu^ 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  Charter,  they  i^pearpd  in  the  Anem^y  of  1647.    (Reo- 

18 
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'^  It  was  ordered,  upon  the  request  of  the  CommissioDeiB  of 
the  town  of  Froridence,  that  their  eecond  instmction  should  be 
granted  and  established  unto  them,  viz.,  '  We  do  voluntarify 
assent  and  are  freely  willing  to  receive  and  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  England,  together  with  the  way  of  the  administration 
of  them,  so  fiEir  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  plantation 
will  admit,  desiring,  so  fiur  as  may  be  possible,  to  hold  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  whole  colony,''  &c.  1  B.  I.  G6L  Bee. 
p.  147.  Also  under  the  title  Touching  Laws^  in  four  heads,  the 
first  of  which  is, — ''  That  no  person  in  this  colony  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  of  his  lands  and  liberties,  or  be  ex- 
iled, or  any  otherwise  molested  or  destroyed,  but  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  some  known  law,  and  according  to 
the  letter  of  it,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  major  part  of  the 
General  Assembly,  lawfully  met  and  orderly  managed.''  1  B.  I. 
CoL  Becoids,  157. 

^^  Touching  the  Common  Law,  it  being  the  common  right 
among  common  men,  and  is  profitable  either  to  direct  or  cor- 
rect all  without  exception ;  and  it  being  true,  which  that  great 
Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  once  said,  that  the  law  is  made  or  brought 
to  light,  not  for  a  righteous  man,  who  is  a  law  unto  himself  but 
fi)r  the  lawless  and  disobedient  in  the  general,  but  more  par- 
ticularly for  murderers  of  fathers  and  mothers,  for  manslayers, 
for  whoremongers,  and  those  that  defile  themselves  with  man- 
kind, for  manstealers,  for  liars  and  perjured  persons,  unto  which, 
upon  the  point  may  be  reduced  the  common  law  of  the  realm 
o£  England,^  the  end  of  which  is,  as  is  propounded,  to  preserve 
every  man  safe  in  his  own  person,  name  and  estate,  we  do  agree 
to  make  or  rather  to  bring  such  laws  to  light  for  the  direction  or 
correction  of  such  lawless  persons  ;  and  for  their  memory's  sake 
to  reduce  them  to  these  five  general  laws  or  heads,"  &c.,  &c.  1 
Becords,  158. 

otiB,  yoL  I.  pp.  27,  45,  58,  87,  129 ;  2  Doo^ai^  Snmmanr,  p.  80.  Suples*  Annab  of 
PlOT,  p.  55.)  Thii  Asiembly  dedarod — *'  the  form  of  goTemment  etUUiahed  in 
ProYidenoe  PlAQtstlons  U  democratical ;  that  b  to  say,  a  govemmeitt  held  by  tlie  free 
sod  Toluntaiy  oooient  of  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  free  mhahitants.*  1  Reoorda, 
156. 

^  Thia  definition  may  be  attributed  to  the  Antinomian  dootrinet  of  the  great  m»- 
JoffM/  of  the  fint  aettlert,  1  DongMa^  Snmmaiy,  p.  44i,  note. 
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Debts,  &c.  ''  Bnt  he  [the  debtor]  shall  not  be  sent  to  prison, 
th^re  to  lie  langnishing  to  no  man's  advantage  ;  unless  he  re- 
ftue  to  appear  or  to  stand  to  their  order/'  1  Becords,  181. 

Under  Breach  of  Covenant  it  is  enacted  that  servants  shall 
not  depart  from  service  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed, 
&c.  1  Records,  183. 

1662.  '^Whereas,  there  is  a  common  course  practised 
amongst  Englishmen  to  buy  negers,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
have  them  for  service  or  slaves  forever ;  for  the  preventinge  of 
such  practices  among  us,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  no  blacke  man- 
kind or  white  being  forced  by  covenant  bond  or  otherwise,  to 
serve  any  man  or  his  assighnes  longer  than  ten  yeares,  or  untill 
they  come  to  bee  twentie-four  yeares  of  age,  if  they  be  taken  in 
under  fourteen,  from  the  time  of  their  cominge  within  the  lib- 
erties of  this  coUonie.  And  at  the  end  or  terme  of  ten  years  to 
set  them  free  as  the  manner  is  with  English  servants.  And 
that  man  that  will  not  let  them  goe  free,  or  shall  sell  them  away 
elsewhere,  to  the  end  that  they  may  bee  enslaved  to  others  for 
a  long  time,  hee  or  they  shall  forfeit  to  the  coUonie  forty 
pounds.'"  1  Records,  241,  243. 

1676.  ^'  The  legislature*  passed  this  order  that '  no  Indian 
in  this  Colony  be  a  slave,  but  only  to  pay  their  debts,  or  f(ff 
their  bringing  up,  or  custody  they  have  received,  or  to  perform 
covenant,  as  if  they  had  been  countrymen,  not  in  war.'  Some 
of  the  Indian  captives  were,  however,  in  the  great  Indian  war 
of  1675-6,  sold  by  the  Colony ;  not  for  life,  however,  but  for  a 


'  Under  the  then  exJuting  fonn  of  government  thb  eet  operated  onlj  in  the  towni 
of  Prondenee  and  Warwick,  bj  whose  CommisaionerB  it  was  enacted.  Aocordingto  a 
Report  iqKm  Abolition  Petitions  made  by  Elisha  R.  Potter,  of  Kingstown,  in  the  R.  I. 
Legislature,  Jan.  1840,  this  is  tiie  first  legisIatiTe  notice  of  the  snt^jeet  It  never  ob« 
tained  the  force  of  a  general  law.     1  Banc  174.     1  ffildr.  878. 

*  This  was  under  2m  Charter  of  Charles  2d,  1668,  which  declared  that  oertam 
persons  named,  "  and  all  snch  others  as  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall  be  admitted  free  ef 
the  Company  and  Society  of  oar  Colony  of  Proyidence  Plantations,  in  the  Narra- 
gaaaet  Bay,  in  New  England,  shaU  be  from  time  to  time,  and  farever  hereafter,  a 
body  eofporate  and  politick,  in  fact  and  name,  by  the  name  of  the  Goremor  and  Com- 
pany of  the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,'*  Ac.,  and 
provided  for  an  assembly  of  deputies  to  be  elected  '*  by  the  major  part  of  the  Free- 
men of  the  respective  places,  towns,  or  places,"  &c.,  **  snch  laws,  Aa,  be  not  contrary 
and  repugnant  unto,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  this  our  realm  of 
England,  considering  the  nature  and  coostitotion  of  the  place  and  people  there.**  S 
HaiHud,  618. 
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term  of  yean,  according  to  their  circumstances,  and  for  their 
protection."    2  B.  I.  CoL  Rec.  536,  549.    Staples'  An.  Pr.  70. 

1700.  It  was  declared,  ^'that  in  all  actions,  matters^ 
oaoses  and  things  whatsoever,  where  no  particular  law  of  the 
colonjr  is  made  to  determine  the  same,  then  in  all  such  cases 
the  laws  of  England  shall  be  put  in  force  to  issue,  determine 
and  decide  the  same,  any  usage,  custom  or  law  to  the  contraiy 
notwithstanding.",  R.  I.  Col.  Laws  (Edit.  1744),  p.  28.  1  Story's 
Comm.  64^  cites  p.  192. 

1714.  '^  We  find  an  act  passed  to  prevent  slaves  running 
away." 

1716.  ''An  act  was  passed,  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
Indian  slaves  into  this  colony.  This  act  was  continued  in  force 
and  re-enacted  in  the  digest  of  1766.  It  states  in  the  pre- 
amble that  the  increase  of  their  number  discourages  the  immi- 
gration of  white  laborers." 

1728.  ''  An  act  was  passed  requiring  persons  manumitting 
mulatto  or  negro  slaves,  to  give  security  against  their  becoming 
a  town  charge."  E.  B.  Potter's  Report. 

1760.  An  act  was  passed  to  prevent  all  persons  from  enter- 
taining Indian,  negro  or  mulatto  servants  or  slaves,  or  trading 
with  them.  (See  Rev.  L.  of  1798,  p.  612.) 

1770.  An  act  for  breaking  up  disorderly  houses  kepi  by 
free  negroes  and  mukMoeSy  and  for  putting  out  such  negroes 
and  mulattoes  to  service.  (See  Rev.  L.  of  1798,  p.  611.) 

1774,  June.  ''An  act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  negroes  into  this  colony,  the  preamble  of  which  we 
will  quote  ; — '  whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  America  are  gene- 
rally engaged  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  rights  and  liber- 
ties, among  which  that  of  personal  freedom  must  be  considered 
as  the  greatest,  and  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  liberty  themselves  should  be  willing  to  ex- 
tend personal  liberty  to  others,'  &o.    By  this  act'  all  slaves, 

'  This  act  originated  in  a  Providence  town  meeting  at  which  alao  it  was  rssolred, 
"  whereas  Jacob  Shoemaker,  late  of  Providence,  died  intestate  and  hath  left  six  ne- 
groes, four  of  whom  are  infants,  and  there  being  no  heir  to  the  said  Jacob,  in  tiiis  town 
or  colony,  the  said  negroes  have  fallen  to  this  town  bj  law,  prorided  no  fafllr  ahovld 
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thereafter  brought  into  the  State  were  to  he  free  except  slaves 
of  persons  travelling  through  the  Btate,  or  persons  coming  from 
other  British  colonies  to  reside  here.  Citizens  of  Rhode  Island 
owning  slaves,  were  forbidden  to  bring  slaves  into  the  colony, 
except  they  gave  bond  to  carry  them  out  again  in  a  year.  TUs 
exception  was  however  expressly  repealed  in  February,  1784 
E.  B.  Potter's  Beport. 

1776,  May.  The  General  Assembly  repealed  the  Act  far 
ike  more  effectual  securing  to  his  Majesty  the  allegiance^  &c.  A 
virtual  declaration  of  Independence.  Staples'  Annals  of  Prov. 
p.  252.* 

§224.  Lbqislatiok  of  New  Tobk. 

Whatever  local  law  affecting  personal  condition  or  status 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  Dutch  government,  within 
the  limits  afterwards  included  in  the  British  province  of  New 
York,  would,  on  general  principles,  have  continued  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  English  authority,  until  changed  by  positive 
enactment.  The  general  principles  on  which  the  slavery  of 
Africans  and  Indians  was  recognized  in  the  other  colonies,  were 
equally  recognized  there  under  the  law  of  Holland,  which  com* 
prehended  those  doctrines  derived  from  the  civil  law,*  which 

appeur :  Tbereforoi  It  is  yoted  bj  thii  meeting,  tliat  it  is  unbecoming  to  the  chancter 
Of  freemen  to  enslAYe  tiie  said  negroes,  and  they  do  hereby  gire  up  all  claim  of  rk^t 
or  properly  in  them  tiie  said  neg^roes  or  either  of  them,"  &.,  &;.  See  StapW  An* 
sals  of  Providence ;  p.  237. 

'  For  the  histoiy  of  slarery  in  the  N.  £.  colonies  and  States,  see  2  yoL  of  ElUoifs 
Hilt  of  NewEn^nd. 

*  The  civil  law  was  the  common  law  of  the  Dutch  empire. — 1  Thompson's  Hist, 
of  Long  UL  p.  108.  The  treatise  of  Van  Leeuwen,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  transL  London,  1820,  under  the  title,  (^omm.  on  Koman-I>utch  Law, 
has  always  been  received  in  the  colonies  settled  by  Holland.  In  this  wprk,  B.  I.  o.  S, 
1. 4,  '*  with  reqieet  to  persons,  every  one  is  free  among  us  by  their  birth,  and  slavery 
is  unknown  among  us  and  not  in  use,  so  that  in  order  to  protect  natural  liberty,  slaves 
who  are  brought  here  from  other  countries  are  declared  to  be  free  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  limits  of  our  countries,  notwithstanding  their  masters.**  (Noting  Christl- 
nsBus,  Gkidelin,  Grotius,  Zyps,  &o.,  as  cited  in  the  next  chapter.)  Van  Der  Linden 
in  Inst  of  the  Laws  of  Holland,  pub.  1806,  transL  by  J.  Henxy,  London,  1828,  for 
use  in  the  oolonies,  says,  B.  L  §  8,  *'  The  di£forenoe  between  freemen  and  slaves,  which 
occupies  so  large  a  part  of  the  Roman  law,  does  not  exist  in  our  country,  where  aO 
men  are  born  free.  Slavery  is  not  in  use  in  this  country ;  nay,  even  the  slaves  who 
ooma  here  from  the  Indies  become  free  (ipso  &cto)  by  their  landing,  provided  they  an 
not  rtmataayj  or  fugitives."  But  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  work  .the  same  author 
•specially  notices  the  Roman  law  of  slavery  and  manumission  as  being  applioable  in 
^oolonies. 
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have  been  set  forth  in  the  fourth  chapter.  There  is,  probablj, 
no  legislative  enactment  proceeding  fiom  the  local  authority  to 
which  the  condition  of  slavery,  under  the  Dutch  government, 
can  be  attributed.  The  personal  condition  of  the  fiee  white 
inhabitants,  under  private  law,  was  not  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  English  in  the  other  colonies,  and  the  same 
distinction  of  race  which  existed  in  all  the  European  colonies,  of 
that  time,  must  be  taken  to  have  limited  the  terms  of  any  acts 
of  the  new  government  extending  to  the  inhabitants  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  free  persons  under  the  English  law  of  condition.  * 
'  1664.*  The  first  local  legislation  under  the  English  govern- 
ment was  that  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  proprietor,*  and  known  in  the  history  of  the  colony  as ' 
''the  Duke's  Laws."  This  code  was  promulgated  fiom  East 
Hampton,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  which  was  settled 
principally  by  persons  of  English  origin,  who  had  before  en- 
deavored to  incorporate  themselves  with  the  Connecticut  colony,' 
and  seems  to  have  been  modelled  after  the  existing  New  Eng- 
land codes.  It  is  entitled, ''  Laws  collected  out  of  the  several 
laws  now  in  force  in  his  majestie's  American  colonies  and  plan- 
tations/' It  has  been  published  in  voL  i.  of  the  Collections  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  p,  307.  It  contains,  under 
the  caption,  Bond  Slavtry — "  No  Christian  shall  be  kept  in  bond 
slavery,  villenage,  or  captivity,  except  such  who  shall  be  judged 
thereunto  by  authority,  or  such  as  willingly  have  sold  or  shall 
sell  themselves,  in  which  case  a  record  of  such  servitude  shall 
be  entered  in  the  court  of  sessions  held  for  the  jurisdiction 
where  such  masters  shall  inhabit,  provided  that  nothing  in  the 

'  The  third  of  the  Articles  of  Capitnlatioii,  1664,  Axig.  27,  declares,  **  All  peoplt 
riiaU  still  continue  free  denizens  and  shall  ei^joj  their  lands,  hooses^  goods,  wheivsoever 
they  are  within  this  country,  and  dispose  of  them  as  they  please.**  See  2  Reviaed 
Laws  of  1818,  Appendix  L 

*  The  patent  to  the  Duke,  dated  March  16,  1664,  for  tiie  lands  lyhig  between  the 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  rivers,  granted  to  him,  *'  his  heirs,  dejputies,  agents,  com- 
missioners,  and  assigns,**  **  full  and  absolute  power  and  authority,^  ^a  ^  always  as 
the  said  statutes,  ordinances,  and  proceedings  be  not  contraiy  to,  but,  as  near  as  con- 
Teniently  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statutes,  and  government  of  this  our  realm 
of  England/* — Leaming  and  Spicer*s  ColL  p.  8.  A  second  grant  was  made  in  limilar 
terms,  in  1674,  L.  &  S.  p.  41. 

"  See  2  Hazard's  Ck>lL  pp.  7,  18, 178,  248,  484.  1  Thompson's  mat  of  Long 
Ulaiid,  p.  117-126. 
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law  contained  shall  be  to  the  prejudice  of  master  or  dame  who 
have  or  shall  by  any  indenture  or  covenant  take  apprentices  tor 
term  of  years,  or  other  servants  for  term  of  years  or  life." 

Under  the  caption  Capital  LatvSy  art.  7,  ^'  If  any  person 
forcibly  stealeth  or  carrieth  away  any  mankind  he  shall  be  put 
to  death." 

Under  the  caption  Fugitives^  '^  Every  apprentice  and  servant 
that  shall  depart  or  absent  themselves  from  their  master  or 
dame,  without  leave  first  obtained,  shall  be  adjudged  by  the 
court  to  double  the  time  of  their  such  absence,  by  future  ser- 
vice, &c" 

Caption,  MasterSj  ServafUs,  and  Laborers,  among  other 
provisions  declares,  ^'  If  any  servant  shall  run  away  from  their 
master  or  dame,  or  any  other  inhabitants  shall  privily  convey 
them  away,  or  upon  suspicion  of  such  evil  intentions,  eveiy 
justice  of  the  peace,''  &c.,  is  authorized  to  pursue  such  persons. 

^^  No  servant,  except  such  as  are  duly  so  for  life,  shall  be  as- 
signed over  to  other  masters  or  dames  by  themselves,  their  ex- 
ecutors, or  administrators  for  above  the  space  of  one  year,  unless 
for  good  reasons  offered  the  court  of  sessions  shall  otherwise 
think  fit  to  order." 

The  word  slaves  is  not  used  in  this  collection  of  laws  ;  ser- 
vants are  distinguished  only  as  being  bound  for  years  or  for 
life.* 

1683-  In  this  year  a  local  assembly  was  allowed  by  the 
Duke,  and  a  governor  sent  out  by  him  ;  an  act  of  this  date  en- 
titled, An  act  for  naturalizing  all  those  of  foreign  nations  at 
present  inhabiting  within  this  province  and  professing  Christi" 
anity,  and  for  encouragement  for  others  to  come  and  settle 
within  the  same,  (recited  in  an  act  of  1715,  Bradford's  Laws, 
p.  125,)  contains  the  provision,  that  '^  nothing  contained  in  this 
act  is  to  be  construed  to  discharge  or  set  at  liberty  any  servant, 
bondman,  or  slave,  but  only  to  have  relation  to  such  persons  as 
are  free  at  the  making  hereof"  Under  date  October  30,  is  a 
^'  charter  of  the  libertys  and  privileges  granted  by  his  Boyal 
Highness  to  the  inhabitants  of,"  &c.  "  Freemen"  are  repeatedly 

'  See  abstract  of  this  code  in  2  Hildr.  pp.  44-51. 
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mentioned  herein^  but  the  tenn  is  not  deflnecL  This  charter 
iras  probably  repealed*  See  yoL  il  Bevised  Laws,  1813,  app. 
No.  2. 

1691,  April  9.  Session  of  the  first  colonial  assembly,  whose 
acts  are  binding.  (Smith's  Hist,  of  N.  T.,  p.  100.)  May  6.  An 
act  declaring  what  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  mqiea- 
Htff  subjects  inhabiting  within  their  province  of  New  Torkj 
Tery  similar  to  the  above  charter,  contains  a  provision,  ^'  that 
no  freeman  shall  be  taken  and  imprisoned  or  be  disseised  of  his 
freehold,  or  liberty,  or  free  customs,"  &c.,  &c. — Bradford's 
Laws,  p.  2-4.  This  act  was  repealed  by  the  crown  in  1697. — 
Smith's  Hist.  p.  76,  notes  ;  Smith  and  Livingston's  LaiQi,  ed. 
1752,  p.  5. 

1702.^  An  act  for  regulating  slaves,  (Bradford's  L.  ed. 
1726,  voL  L  p.  45.)  The  captions  are :  Not  lawful  to  trade  with 
negro  slaves.  Masters  may  punish  their  own  slaves.  Not  above 
three  slaves  may  meet  together.  A  common  whipper  to  be  ap- 
pointed. A  slave  not  to  strike  a  freeman.  Penalty  for  conceal- 
ing slaves.  If  negroes  steal,  how  satisfaction  is  to  be  made. 
Evidence  of  negroes,  how  far  good.  Enacted  for  one  year,  but 
appears  to  have  been  revised  and  continued  in  force  at  least 
until  1726. 

1706.  An  act  to  prevent  the  running  away  of  negro  slaves. 


'  Id  1702  Lord  Combtiry  was  appointed  gOTornor  of  New  York  and  the  Jenejt 
imder  certam  *'  iiiBtniction8"  from  the  orown.  See  Leaminf  and  Spicer's  ColL  pp.  619- 
642.  Art  16,  proyides  for  the  revision  of  laws.  49.  *' ion  are  to  take  care  that  no 
man's  life,  member,  freehold,  or  goods  be  taken  away  or  harmed  in  onr  said  prorinee, 
otherwise  than  by  established  and  known  laws,  not  repugnant  to,  bat  as  near  as  maj 
be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England.**  53.  Directs  a  census,  mentioning  $laveM ;  also, 
after  enjoining  encouragement  of  merchants,  and  in  particular  the  Royal  Afirican 
Company  of  England ;  **  And  whereas  we  are  wflling  to  recommend  unto  the  said 
company,  that  the  said  prorince  may  have  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  mer- 
ehantable  negroes  at  moderate  rates,  in  money  or  commodities,  so  you  are  to  take  es- 
pecial care  that  payment  be  duly  made,**  &c.,  "  and  you  are  yearly  to  give  unto  us 
and  to  our  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations  an  account  of  what  number  of  ns- 
ffroes  our  said  province  is  yearly  supplied  with,  and  at  what  rates.**  "  You  shall  en- 
deavour to  get  a  law  past  for  ihe  restraining  of  any  inhuman  severity,  which  by  ill 
masters  or  overseers  may  be  used  towards  their  Christian  servants  and  their  slaves, 
and  that  provision  be  made  therein  that  the  wilfall  killing  of  Indians  and  negroes  may 
be  punished  with  death,  and  that  a  fit  penalty  be  imposed  for  the  maiming  of  them. 
^  You  are  also,  with  the  assistance  of  the  council  and  assembly,  to  find  out  the  best 
means  to  fkcilitate  and  encourage  the  conversion  of  negroes  and  Indians  to  the  Christian 
leUgion." 
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Cfut  of  the  cUy  and  county  ofAUxmy^  to  the  French  at  Canada. — 
Bradford's  L.  p.  60. 

1706. — An  act  to  encourage  the  baptizing  of  negrOy  Indian^ 
and  mulaUo  slaves.  Brad£  L.  p.  66.  ^^  Whereas  divers  of 
her  majedtj's  good  subjects,  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  now  are, 
and  have  been  willing  that  such  negroe,  Indian,  and  mulatto 
slaves,  who  belong  to  them,  and  desire  the  same,  should  be  bap- 
tised, but  are  deterred  and  hindered  therefrom  by  reason  of  a 
groundless  opinion  that  hath  spread  itself  in  this  cobny,  that 
hy  the  baptizing  of  such  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto  slave,  they 
would  become  free,  and  ought  to  be  set  at  liberty.  In  order 
therefore  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  doubts  and  scruples  as  hav^ 
or  hereafter  at  any  time  may  arise  about  the  same — Be  it  en- 
actedy  dkc.y  that  the  baptizing  of  a  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto 
slave  shall  not  be  any  cause  or  reason  for  the  setting  them  or 
any  of  them  at  liberty. 

^^  And  he  ity  dtc,  that  all  and  every  negro,  Indian,  mulatto 
and  mestee  bastard  child  and  children,  who  is,  are,  and  shall  be 
bora  of  any  negro,  Indian,  or  mestee,  shall  follow  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  mother  and  be  esteemed,  reputed,  taken  and 
adjudged  a  slave  and  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what- 
soever. 

"  Provided  always^  and  he  itj  Ac.  That  no  slave  whatsoever 
in  this  colony,  shall  at  any  time  be  admitted  as  a  witness  for 
or  against  any  freeman  in  any  case,  matter  or  cause,  civil  or 
criminal,  whatsoever." 

1708. — An  act  for  preventing  the  conspiracy  of  slaves. 
Bradf  L.  p.  68. 

1712. — An  act  for  preventing  y  suppressing  and  punishing 
the  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  negroes  and  other  slaves. 
Brad£  L.  p.  81.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  act  of  1702, 
are  more  stringent  enactments  against  .concealing  slaves — their 
entertainment  by  free  negroes.  Enacts  that  no  negro,  Indian 
or  mulatto  that  shall  hereafter  be  made  free,  ^'  shall  hold  any 
land  or  real  estate,  but  the  same  shall  escheat."  Provisions  for 
security  on  emancipation,  for  trial  of  slaves  for  crimes  by  two 
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jufltioes  and  five  freeholders :  but  may  have  a  jury  at  the  diaige 
of  the  owner,  &c. 

1716. — An  act  dedaringj  <kc,j  and  for  naturaluing  aU 
Frotestants  of/oreign  birthj  now  inhabiting  within  this  colony. 
Bradf.  L.^  p.  124  Refers  to  the  letters  patent  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  permitting  the  introduction  of  foreigners  as  colonists ; 
also  to  the  articles  of  the  surrender  of  the  province,  relating  to 
^  the  allegiance  and  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  and  recites  the  act 
of  1683  :  above-mentioned  declares  all  persons  of  foreign  birth, 
being  Protestants  inhabiting  the  colony,  to  be  natural  subjects 
and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  such,  makes  no  exclusion  of 
any. 

1716. — An  act  for  explaining  and  rendering  more  effeo- 
tucU  an  act^  dc.y  (the  act  of  1712  above-mentioned.)  Brad£ 
L.,  p.  135. 

1780. — An  act  for  the  more  effectual  preventing  andpun^ 
iahing  the  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  negroes  and  other 
slaves  ;  for  the  better  regukUiug  of  them,  and  for  r^ealing  the 
acts  therein  msntiotied  relating  thereto.  Livingston  &  Smith's 
Laws,  YoL  I.,  p.  193. 

1740.'— An  excise  act,  Liv.  &  8.,  vol  I.,  p.  281.  The  first 
twelve  sections  relate  principally  to  slaves  whose  importation 
is  encouraged  by  the  terms  of  sec.  9. 

1768.  c.  27.— A  similar  act.    2  L.  &  8.,  p.  21. 

1773, — An  act  to  prevent  aged  and  decrepid  slaves  from 
becoming  burdensome  within  this  colony.  Ed.  fo.  1774,  p.  764, 
Bev.  c.  1508. 

1776. — May  22,  a  Provincial  Congress  assembles. 

§  225.  Legislation  of  New  Jersey. 

1664. — After  the  acquisition  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
by  the  English,  the  earliest  local  government  in  the  latter  colo- 
ny was  founded  on  the  grant  of  political  powers  to  the  Duke  of 
York  as  proprietor,  1664,  by  him  conveyed  in  the  same  year  to 

'  In  1741-2,  a  so-called  '* neino  plot**  or  conspiracy  was  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  by  tbe  slayes  in  tbe  city  of  New  York  ;  an  account  of  the  trial  and  execution 
of  iOTeral  negroee  accused,  was  published  by  Uorsmaoden. 
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Berkley  and  Carteret,  and  by  other  public  acts  confiimed  to 
them  and  their  grantees.  See  Learning  &  Spicer's  ColL,  8, 
141, 145.^  In  the  first  Proprietary  Articles  of  Concession,  &c., 
aervantSy  slaves^  and  Christian  servants  are  spoken  of.  L.  & 
8.,  p.  12,  and  in  laws  passed  in  1-668,  L.  &  S.,  82. 

1676. — An  act  provided  punishments  for  transporting, 
harboring,  or  entertaining  apprentices,  servants  and  slaves.  L. 
&  B.,  109. 

1676. — The  divisions  of  East  and  West  Jersey  established 
hy  the  proprietors,  each  having  a  several  government  and  legis- 
lative assembly.  The  laws  of  East  Jersey  in  1682,  which  con- 
tain a  guarantee  of  personal  liberties  in  the  terms  of  Magna 
Charta,  L.  &  S.,  240,  also  contain  laws  against  entertaining  fu- 
gitive servants  and  tradiog  with  negro  slaves  L.  &  S.,  238, 
255. 

1694^  c.  2. — An  act  concerning  slaves y  contains  the  com- 
mon police  regulations  in  respect  to  them.  It,  &  S.,  340.  1695, 
c.  3,  An  act  concerning  negroes^  provides  for  trial  of  "  negroes 
and  other  slaves,  for  felonies  punishable  with  death,  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  persons  before  three  justices  of  the  peace  ;  for  theft, 
before  two  justices  ;  the  punishment  by  whipping."  L.  &  8. 
356.  In  the  legislation  of  West  Jersey,  slaves  are  not  named. 
A  law  of  1676,  c.  23,  providing  for  publicity  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, concludes  ^^  that  all  and  every  person  and  persons  in- 
habiting the  said  province,  shall,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  be  free 
firom  oppression  and  slavery."  L.  &  8.,  398.  Servants  and 
runaway  servants  are  mentioned,  p.  306,  477  ;  selling  rum  to 
negroes  and  Indians  is  forbidden,  p.  512. 

1702. — Surrender  by  the  proprietors  of  East  and  West 
Jersey  to  the  Queen,  of  their  rights  of  government.  L.  &  S., 
609,  617.  The  province  being  then  placed  with  New  York 
under  the  government  of  Lord  Combury.  See  ante^  p.  280,  note. 

1704. — An  act  for  regulating  negroe^  Indian  and  mtUatto 
slaves  within  the  province  of  New  Jersey,  Tabled  as  disal- 
lowed in  a  list  of  such  laws.     1  Neville's  Laws,  465. 

'  See  limitatioDi  of  legida^Te  power  in  tiie  grant;  ante,  p.  27S,  n.  2. 
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1718. — An  act  for  regulating  slaves,  (1  Nev.  L.,  c.  10.) 
Sect.  1.  Against  trading  with  glaveg.  2.  For  arrest  of  slaves 
being  without  pass.  3.  Negro  belonging  to  another  province, 
not  having  UcensCj  to  be  whipped  and  copmiitted^to  jaiL  1 
t^unishment  of  slaves  for  crimes  to  be  by  three  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace,  with  five  of  the  principal  freeholders,  without  a 
grand  juiy ;  seven  agreeing,  shall  give  judgment.  5.  Method 
in  such  cases  more  particularly  described.  Provides  that  "  the 
evidence  of  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  slaves  shall  be  admitted 
and  allowed  on  trials  of  such  slaves,  on  all  causes  criminaL"  6. 
Owner  may  demand  a  jury.  7,  8.  Compensation  to  owners  for 
death  of  slave.  9.  A  slave  for  attempting  to  ravish  any  white 
woman,  or  presuming  '^  to  assault  or  strike  any  free  man  or 
woman  professing  Christianity,"  any  two  justices  have  discre- 
tionary powers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to 
life  or  limb.  10.  Slaves,  for  stealing,  to  be  whipped.  11.  Pen- 
alties on  justices,  &c.,  neglecting  duty.  12.  Punishment  for 
concealing,  harboring,  or  entertaining  slaves  of  others.  13.  Pro- 
vides that  no  negro,  Indian,  or  mulatto  that  shall  thereafter  be 
made  free,  shall  hold  any  real  estate  in  his  own  right,  in  fee 
simple  or  fee  taiL  14.  "  And  whereas  it  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  firee  negroes  are  an  idle,  slothful  people,  and  prove 
very  often  a  charge  to  the  place  where  they  are,"  enacts  that 
owners  manumitting,  shall  give  security,  &o. 

An  a^ct/or  laying  a  duty  on  negro,  Indian,  and  mulatto 
slaves  imported  or  brought  within  this  province.  Allinson's 
Laws,  c.  50,  laid  a  duty  of  ten  pounds  on  every  slave  limited 
to  seven  years. 

An  act  for  regulating  of  white  servants  and  taking  up  sol-- 
diers  and  seamen  deserting,  dkc.  Neville's  L.  c.  11.  By  sec.  7, 
persons  from  neighboring  provinces  suspected,  &c.,  must  pro- 
duce a  pass,  from  a  Justice,  "  signifying  that  they  are  free  per-  ^ 
sons,"  otherwise  to  be  committed  to  gaol,  to  be  "  delivered  by 
order  of  their  captain,  master,  mistress,  or  other  due  course  of 
law." 

1780.  An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted  of 
heinous  crimes  and  to  prevent  poor  and  impotent  persons  being 
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impofied  into  ihia  provincCy  and  for  the  amendment  of  the  law 
rdating  to  servants.  Nev.  L.  c.  57. 

1761.  An  act  to  restrain  tavem-ke^ers  and  others  from 
9eUing  strong  liquors  to  servants^  negroes  and  mulatto  slaves^ 
and  to  prevent  negroes  and  mtUaito  doves  from  meeting  in 
large  companies^  from  running  about  at  nighty  and  from  hunt-- 
ing  or  carrying  a  gun  on  the  Lord's  day.    Nev.  L.  c.  112. 

1764.  Nev.  L.  c.  119,  §  10,  provides  for  the  Borough  of 
EUzabeth  —  any  white  servant  or  servants,  slave  or  slaves, 
which  shall  ^'  be  brought  before  the  Mayor,  &c.,  by  their  mas- 
ters or  other  inhabitant  of  the  Borough,  for  any  misdemeanor 
or  rode  or  disordetiy  behavior,  may  be  committed  to  the  work- 
house to  hard  labor  and  receive  correction  not  exceeding  thirty 
lashes.'' 

1760  An  act  for  enlisting  soldiers,  &c.,  Nev.  L.  c.  141,  sec! 
6,  provides  against  enlistment  of  any  ^^young  man  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  or  any  slaves  who  are  so  for  terms  of  life, 
or  apprentices,''  without  leave  of  their  masters,  &c. 

1768.  An  act  to  regulate  the  trial  of  slaves  for  murder 
and  other  crimes  and  to  repeal  so  much  of  an  acty  &c.  Allinson, 
L.  c.  475.  Sec.  1,  2,  provides  for  trial  of  slaves  by  the  ordinary 
higher  criminal  courts.  3.  That  the  expenses  of  the  execution^ 
&c.,  shall  be  levied  on  order  of  the  justices  from  the  owners  of 
all  able-bodied  slaves  in  the  county.  4.  Repeals  sec.  4,  5,  6, 7,  of 
the  act  of  1713. 

1769.  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  the  purchasers  of  slaves 
imported  into  this  colony.^  AUinson's  L.  c.  494.  Recites — 
"  Whereas  duties  on  the  importation  of  negroes  in  several  of 
the  neighboring  colonies  hath,  on  experience,  been  found  bene- 
ficial in  the  introduction  of  sober  industrious  foreigners,  to  set- 
tle under  his  Majesty's  allegiance,  and  the  promoting  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  the  inhabitants  in  general,  in  order  therefore 
to  promote  the  same  good  designs  in  this  government  and  that 
such  as  purchase  slaves  may  contribute  some  equitable  propor- 
tion of  the  public  burdens  :"  provides  for  a  duty,  and  also  for 
fiirther  securities  on  the  maniunission  of  slaves. 

'  See  raference  to  these  acts  as  indicatiiig  the  legality  of  slaTenr,  in  State  «.  Pott. 
State  V.  Van  Buien,  1  Zabriskie's  R.  86S,  87a 
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1776,  July  2.  A  constitution  adopted  for  the  coUmy.  Art. 
4y  declares  all  inhabitants  of  full  age,  who  are  worth  fifty 
pounds,  entitled  to  vote ;  21,  22,  declares  the  common  law  of 
England  and  the  former  statute  law  of  the  province  to  be  in 
force.    Wilson's  ed.  Laws  1784. 

§  226.  Leqislation  of  Pennsylvania. 

Settlements  had  been  made  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  but  the  soil  had  been  be- 
fore claimed  by  the  British  crown,  and  the  governors  of  New 
York,  under  the  patent  to  the  Duke  had  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory :  but  the  first  local  legislation  was  derived 
fix>m  the  charter  to  Perm  in  1680.' 

1681,  July  11 — the  date  of  certain  Conditions  and  Con- 
cessions agreed  upon  by  W.  Penn,  Proprietary,  &c.,  and  those 
who  are  the  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the  same  province. 
Charters  and  Acts,  &c.,  ed.  1762,  voL  i.  p.  6,  7,  of  which,  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  sections  13,  14^  15,  may  be  no- 

'  The  fonrdi  section  grants  to  the  Proprietary  add  his  heirs  and  depotfet  power  of 
making  laws,  ''  according  to  their  best  disoetion  bj  and  with  the  advice,  assent  and 
approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  coontiy  or  tiie  greater  part  of  them/*  Ac  The 
mm  qMcifies  other  legislative  judicial  and  ezecntiTe  powers  with  the  proviso—*'  that 
the  same  laws  be  consonant  to  reason  and  not  repugnant  or  oontraij,  Imt  (as  near  as 
conveniently  may  be)  agreeable  to  the  laws,  statates  and  rights  of  this  our  realm  of 
England,  and  saving  and  reserving  to  ns,  &c.,  the  receiving,  hearing,  and  determining 
of  the  appeal  and  appeals  of  all  or  any  person  or  persons  of,  in  or  belonging  to  the 
territories  aforesaid^  or  teaching  any  judgment  to  be  there  made  or  given.**  The 
sixth  gives  power  to  the  Proprietor  to  make  ordinances  "  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  as  for  the  better  government  of  the  people  there  inhabiting^  so  that  said  ordi- 
nanoes  be  consonant  to  reason  and  be  not  repugnant  nor  contraxy,  but,  so  far  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  agreeable  with  the  laws  of,  &c.,  and  so  as  tiie  said  ordinances  be 
not  extended,  in  any  sort,  to  bind,  charge,  or  take  away  the  risht  or  interest  of  any 
person  or  persons  for  or  in  their  life,  members,  freehold,  goods  or  chattels,*  Ac- 
Laws  of  Pa.  fo.  p.  1,  6.  The  requisites  of  the  condition  of  a  *  freeman,'  are  indicated 
in  grant  or  charter  of  liberties,  by  Penn,  25  Ap.  1682 ;  Laws  agreed  upon  in  Eng- 
laiM,  &c  (Append,  to  editions  of  Prov.  Laws.)  2.  That  eveiy  inhabitant  that  is  or 
•hall  be  purchaser,  &c.,  and  evexy  person  that  hath  been  a  servant  or  bondsman,  and 
is  free  by  his  service,  that  shall  have  taken  up  his  fifty  acres,  &c.,  and  tytrj  ixihabi- 
tant,  artificer,  or  other  resident  in  the  said  province,  that  pays  scot  and  lot  to  the 
Government,  shall  and  may  bp  capable  of  electing  or  being  elected  representatives  of 
Uie  people  in  provincial  council  or  General  Assembly  in  the  said  Province."  See  also 
Votes  and  Proceedings,  I.  p.  8)  admitting  certain  Swede,  Finn  and  Dutch  settlers  to 
be  freemen,  and  the  act  of  Union  (annexing  the  three  counties  which  afterwards  con- 
ttituted  the  Province  and  State  of  Delaware,  (in  the  Append,  to  Prov.  L.)  in  which  the 
following  occurs — *' And  forasmuch  as  there  must  always  be  a  people  before  there 
can  be  a  government,  and  the  people  must  be  united  and  free,  in  order  to  settle  and 
enooorage  them,"  &Cr 
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tioed,  providing  for  the  pamshment  of  injiiries  done  to  the  In- 
dians, that  the  planter  injured  by  them,  ^'  shall  not  be  his  own 
judge  upon  the  Indian/'  and  for  a  judicial  determination  of 
controversies  arising  between  the  planters  and  the  natives  by  a 
jury  consbting  of  sis  persons  of  each  race,  &c.,  &o. 

1682.  Laws  i^reed  upon  in  England  :  provide,  sec.  23, — 
''  That  there  shall  be  a  register  for  aU  servants,  where  their 
names,  time,  wages,  and  days  of  payment  shall  be  registered/' 
29  —  **  That  servants  be  not  kept  longer  than,  their  time,  and 
such  as  are  careful  be  both  justly  and  kindly  used  in  their  ser- 
vice, and  put  in  fitting  equipage  at  the  expiration  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  custom."    Province  Laws,  App.  1,  2. 

1700.  '^  Fourth  mo.  1.  The  biU  number  5  regulating  ne- 
groes in  their  morals  and  marriages,  &c.,  was  read  the  first  time 
and  put  to  the  vote  whether  it  should  pass  into  a  law  ?  carried 
in  the  negative."  Votes  &  Proc.  I.  p.  120. '  Memoirs  Hist. 
Boc.  Penn.  voL  i  p.  367, — Bettle's  Notices. 

*1700.  An  ctct/or  the  better  regulation  of  servants  in  this 
province  and  territories.  The  captions  are—"  No  servant  to 
be  sold  out  of  this  government  without  his  consent.  Nor  as- 
signed over  except  before  a  Justice.  The  allowance  to  servants 
at  the  expiration  of  their  servitude.  And  shall  serve  five  days 
for  every  day's  absence  fix)m  their  master,  &c.  The  reward  for 
taking  up  Runaways,  &c.,  and  the  penalty  for  concealing  them. 
The  Penalty  on  the  Justice  for  neglect,  as  also  on  the  Sheriff. 
Likewise  for  dealing  with  servants  or  negroes,  &c.  For  this 
and  for  the  following  citations,  see  the  various  editions  of  the 
Province  Laws  of  Pa. 

c.  26.  An  act  about  departers  out  of  this  Province, 

Persons  leaving  are  required  to  procure  a  pass. — Prov.  L.  c.  132. 

c.  29.    An  act  for  the  trial  of  negroes.    The  captions 

— ^Two  Justices  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  six  freeholders,  to  try  negroes  for  murther,  &c.     Their 

-  2  Hfldr.  505.  **  The  assembly  refiiBed  to  assent  to  Penn's  proposition  for  the  le- 
gal marriage  and  instmction  of  slayes,  but  passed  a  rigid  police  law  for  the  regulation 
and  pnnisbment  of  negro  slayesL* 

*  For  the  histoiy  or  the  yarioas  changes  in  the  frame  of  Government  before  this 
tee,  see  Preface  to  the  Votes  and  Pioce^iings.  2  Hildr.68|  67,  205,  207. 
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qualification  and  manner  of  proceeding  thereon.  Their  dnty 
and  power  to  acquit  or  condemn.  How  sentence  to  be  given 
and  execution  done.  Punishment  for  rape.  For  stealing.  Ne- 
groes not  allowed  to  cany  a  gun  or  other  arms.  Nor  to  meet 
above  four  in  company  on  penalty  of  whipping. — Prov.  L.  c.  135. 

c.  30.  An  dd  to  prevent  the  impartcMan  cf  Indian 

^ves,  ^^  Whereas  the  importation  of  In^n  slaves  from  Caro- 
lina or  other  places  hath  been  observed  to  give  the  Indians  of 
this  province  some  umbrage  for  suspicion  and  dissatis&ction. 
Be  ity  &c.,  that  if  after  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  1706,  any  person  shall  import  or  cause  to  be  imported,  any 
Indian  slaves  or  servants  whatsoever,  from  any  province  or  colo- 
ny in  America  into  this  province,  by  land  or  water,  such  only 
and  their  children  (if  any)  excepted  as  for  the  space  of  one  year 
before  such  importation  shall  be  proven  to  have  been  menial 
servants  in  the  fiimily  of  the  importer,  and  are  brought  in  to- 
gether with  the  importer's  family,  every  such  slave  or  servant  so 
here  landed  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Qovemm^it  and  shall  be 
either  set  at  liberty  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  the  Governor 
and  council  shall  see  cause.'' 

'^  Provided  always  that  no  such  Indian  slave  as  deserting  his 
master's  service  elsewhere,  (that  shall  fly  into  this  Province,) 
shall  be  understood  or  be  construed  to  be  comprehended  within 
this  act." — Prov.  L.  c.  136. 

c.  39.'  An  act  about  arrests  and  making  debtors  pay 

by  servitude. — Prov.  L.  c.  166. 

c.  50.  An  adtfor  raising  revenue.    An  import  duty  is 

laid  on  negroes,  among  other  merchandise  specified. — ^Prov.  L. 
c.  166. 

1710,  c.  14.  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  negroes^  tdne,  rum, 
a/nd  other  spirits.  Repealed  in  council,  1713. — Prov.  L.  c. 
172. 

1711-12,  c.  10.  An  act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  «e- 
groes  and  Indians  into  this  Province.  Lays  a  prohibitory  du- 
ty on  negroes  and  Indians  ;  allows  a  drawback  or  re-exportation 

*  These  acts  of  1705 — ohftpten  26,  29,  SO,  89,  appear  to  Imf  bean  anaoled  in 
1701,  but  diiaUowed  hj  the  king^i  oowmIL 
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in  twenty  days  ;  an  indulgence  to  travellers,  of  two  slaves  each ; 
ronaways,  if  taken  back  within  twenty  days,  to  be  free  of  duty ; 
otherwise,  if  not  claimed  within  twelve  months,  they  were  to  be 
sold.  Bepealed  by  the  Queen's  council. — Prov.  L.  c.  183  ;  (see 
antej  p.  209,  note  from  Burge.)' 

1714,  c.  19.  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  imported 
into  this  Province.  Eepealed  in  council,  1719. — Prov.  L.  c. 
209. 

1717,  c.  6.  An  act  for  continuing  a  duty  on  negroes  brought 
into  this  Province.     "  Expired," — Prov.  L.  c.  222. 

1721,  c.  1.  In  this  act,  which  regulates  public  houses,  &c., 
in  s.  4,  negroe  or  Indian  servants  are  spoken  of,  but  not  slaves ; 
the  margin  has  the  term  slaves. — Prov.  L.  c.  23. 

— —  c.  2.  Act  respecting  JireSy  last  section,  "and  if  such 
offender  be  a  negro  or  Indian  slave  he  shall,  instead  of  imprison- 
ment, be  publicly  whipped  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate/' 
—Prov.  L.  c.  235. 

1721-2,  c.  1.  An  act  for  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  con- 
victed  of  heinous  crimes  and  imported  into  this  province  as  ser^ 
vants  or  otherwise.  Prov.  L.  c.  237.  Eepealed,  1729,  c.  8, 
s.  21. 

1722,  c.  3.  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  imported 
into  this  Province.     "  Expired." — Prov.  L.  c.  239. 

1726,  c.  1.  Similar  title.     "  Expired."— Prov.  L.  c.  276. 

c.  4.  An  act  for  the  better  regulating  of  negroes  in  this 

Province.  Captions  : — Value  of  negro  put  to  death  for  crime, 
how  allowed  to  owner.  Masters  importing  negroes  to  report 
them  to  collector.  Whoever  lets  free  any  negroe  shall  give  se- 
curity. The  third  section  enacts,  "  and  whereas  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  free  negroes  are  an  idle,  sloathful  people,  and 
often  prove  burthensom  to  the  neighborhood,  and  afford  ill  ex- 
amples to  other  negroes.  Therefore  be  it  enacted,  &c.,  That  if 
any  master  or  mistress  shall  dischai^e  or  set  free  any  negroe,  he 
or  she "  shall  give  recognizance  &c.,  "  but  until  such  recogni- 

'  In  1712  to  a  general  petition  for  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves  by  law,  the  !•- 
gislatare  of  Pennsylyania  answered  that  *  it  was  neither  just  nor  convenient  to  set  them 
a*  liberty.*— 8  Bano.  40d. 

19 
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zance  is  given  such  negroes  shall  not  be  deemed  free.''  The 
carity  shall  be  given  for  negroes  set  free  by  will,  or  the  said 
negroes  shall  not  be  free. — "  That  if  any  free  negroe,  fit  to  work, 
shall  neglect  so  to  do  and  loiter  and  misspend  his  or  her  time, 
or  wander  from  place  to  place,  any  two  Magistrates  next  adjoin- 
ing are  hereby  impowered  and  required  to  bind  out  to  service, 
such  negroe,  from  year  to  year,  as  to  them  may  seem  meet/' — 
Slaves  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  be  bound  out. — No  free 
negro  or  mulatto  to  harbor  or  eutertain  any  negro,  Indian  or 
mulatto  slave, — nor  trade  with  any  such. — "  That  if  any  free 
negroe  or  mulattoe  shall  refuse  or  be  unable  to  pay  his  or  her 
Fine  or  Forfeiture  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfrd  to 
and  for  the  Justice  before  whom  such  matter  is  tried  to  order 
Satisfia^tion  by  Servitude."  "  That  no  minister,  pastor  or  ma- 
gistrate, or  other  person  whatsoever,  who,  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  province,  usually  join  people  in  marriage,  shall  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever  join  in  marriage,  any  negroe  with  any  white 
person,  on  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds."  Whites  and 
blacks  cohabiting — the  white  shall  pay  a  fine,  and  the  black  be 
sold  as  a  servant.  The  remaining  sections  prescribe  penalties 
for  negroes  absent  from  home  at  night,  &c.     Prov.  L.  c.  288. 

1729,  c.  5.  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  imported^ 
dkcy  rep.  by  1761,  c.  10,  s.  16. — Prov.  L.  c.  297. 

c.  8.  An  act  laying  a  duty  on  Forreignera  and  Irish 

servants  cfec.,  imported  into  this  Province — ^repealed  by  1729, 
2d  sess.,  c.  7,  b.  9. — Prov.  L.  c.  298. 

1742,  c.  3.  An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted 
of  heinous  crimes  brought  into  this  province^  and  not  warranted 
by  the  laws  of  Great  Britain^  dec.  Repealed  by  the  royal 
council. 

1761,  c.  10.  Supplementary  to  an  act  of  1729,  c.  6.  A 
similar  law,  1767-8,  c.  3.  1  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pa, 
c.  428,  429. 

1767-8,  c.  3,  continues  the  last  above,  "  expired." 

1771,  c.  8.  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  of  1770,  re- 
specting servants.   1  Laws  Commonw.  Pa.  c.  636. 

1773,  c.  11.  An  act  making  perpetual  the  act  iniituledj  An 
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ad  far  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  and  maiatto  slaves,  Ac,  and 
laying  an  additional  duty  on  the  said  slaves.  1  Commonw. 
Laws,  c.  692,  (repealed  1780.    Ibid.  c.  881.) 

1776,  June  14. — The  Provincial  Congress  instructed  their 
delegates  id  the  Continental  Congress  to  confer  with  the  other 
oolonies  in  political  separation  from  Great  Britain,  '^  reserving 
to  the  people  of  this  colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  r^^- 
lating  the  internal  government  of  the  same." — Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedings, voL  vi.,  740. 

§  227.    Legislation  of  Delaware. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  State  of  Delaware  was  first 
occupied  by  the  Dutch.  ^  Their  claim  had  always  been  denied 
by  the  English,  though  on  the  grant  of  New  Netherlands  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  it  was  occupied  by  his  representatives  as  a  por- 
tion of  his  proprietary  dominion.  In  1682,  Aug.  21,  the  Duke 
ceded  his  territory  to  Penn,  and  it  became  included  in  his  gov- 
ernment.— See  the  "  Act  of  Union,"  in  Votes  and  Proceedings, 
voL  i,  p.  3,  and  ante  p.  286,  note. — Delaware  Laws,  ed.  1797,  c.  6. 

In  1703,  Penn  surrendered  the  old  form  of  government,  and 
gave  the  Delaware  Counties  the  option  of  a  separate  administra- 
tion, under  "the  Charter  of  Privileges,"  having  a  separate 
legislature,  though  one  Governor  and  Council  with  Pennsyl- 
vania.— Del.  Laws,  ed.  1797,  appendix. 

172L  An  act  for  the  trial  of  Negroes.  Del  L.  c.  43.  Sec.  1. 
Two  justices  and  six  freeholders  empowered  to  try  "  negro  or 
mulatto  slaves"  accused  of  heinous  offences  specified.  2.  Such 
court  may  determine  and  order  execution.  When  slaves  are 
put  to  death  two-thirds  of  value  to  be  paid  to  owner.    3,  4, 

'  The  first  settlements  in  this  vicinity  were  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  before  the 
year  1688.  Steren^  in  Hist  of  Georgia,  p.  288,  says  that  in  the  Swedish  and  German 
oolonies,  founded  on  the  Delaware  by  Gnstavus  Adolphns,  it  was  held  **  not  lawfiil  to 
bay  or  keep  slaves,*'  but  gives  no  authority.  In  a  translation  of  the  Danish  Laws  of 
Christian  V.,  published  in  London,  1756,  **for  the  use  of  the  Danish  colonies  in  Ameri- 
ca," ch.  xiL  of  Book  iii.  is  omitted,  since  ^  it  regards  vileanage,  consequently  of  no  usa 
in  the  American  islands.**  But  ch.  ziv..  Of  Bondtmefiy  is  given  in  full,  though  such  at 
are  there  described  are  bound  to  the  soil,  though  hereditary,  and  could  not  be  sold  or 
removed  by  the  lord.  In  Book  iii.  ch.  ii.,  O/PriviUges^  **  Whoever  enjoys  the  privilege 
of  power,  of  life  or  limb  on  his  servants,  or  ecclesiastical  or  civil  patronage,  or  any  other 
privilege  granted  by  the  king,  shall  use  it,  and  shall  not  be  derived  of  it  on  acooiml 
of  abuse.** 
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Duties  of  Sheriffs,  &c.  5.  Punishment  for  rape  of  white  wo- 
man— standing  on  pillory  and  cutting  off  both  ears.  6, 7.  Slaves 
forbid  to  carry  arms  ;  negroes  forbid  meeting  in  companies. 

172L  An  act  against  advUery  and  fornication, — DeL  L.,  c. 
44,  sec.  5.  Servant  women  having  bastards — ^to  serve  another 
year.  9.  Penalty  on  white  women  that  shall  bear  mulatto 
children.  The  child  to  serve  under  appointment  of  county 
court,  until  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  (Bepealed  1795,  D.  L., 
c.  71.)  10.  Penalty  on  white  men  committing  fornication 
with  negro  or  mulatto  women.  (Fines  and  corporal  punish- 
ment,  for  fornication  and  bastardy,  abrogated,  1795,  D.  L., 
c.  108,  s.  7.) 

1788.  An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  persons  convicted  of  hein- 
ous crimes^  and  to  prevent  poor  and  impotent  persons  being  im- 
ported, dtc, — D.  L.,  c.  66. 

An  act  for  the  better  regulation  of  servants  and  slaves 

within  this  Government. — D.  L.,  c.  77.  Sec.  1.  No  indentured 
servant  to  be  sold  into  another  Government  without  the  appro- 
bation of  at  least  one  justice,  &c.  2.  Nor  assigned  over  unless 
before  a  justice.  3.  Nor  indentures  taken,  &c:  4-10.  Police 
regulations  regarding  servants,  similar  to  those  of  other  colonies. 
10.  Whoever  manumits  a  slave,  to  give  security,  &c.  11.  The 
children  of  free  negroes  to  be  bound  out  if  their  parents  do  not 
maintain  them.  The  remaining  sections  contain  the  ordinary 
police  regulations  for  slaves. 

1761.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  last. — D.  L.,  c.  129. 

1760-  Another  supplementary  act,  D.  L.,  c.  170.  Sec.  1. 
"  Whereas  the  children  of  white  women  by  negro  or  mulatto 
fathers,  and  the  descendants  of  such  children,  and  negroes  en- 
titled to  their  freedom,  are  frequently  held  and  detained  as  ser- 
vants or  as  slaves,  by  persons  pretending  to  be  their  masters 
and  mistresses,  wheri  they  ought  not  by  the  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment be  so  held  and  detained,  and  frequently  are  sold  as  slaves 
by  such  pretended  masters  or  mistresses  to  persons  who  reside 
in  other  governments,  with  a  fraudulent  design  to  prevent  their 
procuring  proof  of  their  being  entitled  to  their  freedom  ;  and 
whereas  the  laws  of  this  Government  are  defective  in  not  pre- 
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scribing  any  mode  for  settling  and  determining  in  a  short  and 
sammary  manner  the  claim  or  right  of  any  persons  pretending 
to  be  entitled  to  their  liberty."  2.  Enacts  that  the  courts  of 
Common  Pleas  may,  upon  petition,  summon  the  master  or 
mistress  and  witnesses  before  them,  and,  "  after  hearing  the 
proofs  and  allegations  of  the  parties  in  a  summary  way,"  if  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  person  petitioning  is  entitled  to  freedom, 
shall  discharge  him  or  her  from  the  service,  &c.  3.  Their  judg- 
ment to  be  enforced  by  the  Sheriff.  5.  Provides  a  x)enalty  for 
selling  a  free  man  "  out  of  this  Q-ovemment." 

1767.  An  act  supplementary  to  the  preceding. — D.  L.,  c. 
188.  Preamble, — "  Whereas  it  is  found  by  experience,  that 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  idle  and  slothful,  and  often  prove 
burdensome  to  the  neighborhood  wherein  they  live,  and  are  of 
evil  example  to  slaves."  Sec.  2.  Restrains  still  further  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves.  3.  Provides  punishment  for  a  slave  assaulting 
another  slave. 

§  228.  Legislation  of  North  Carolina. 

The  first  legislation  having  territorial  extent  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  was 
derived  from  certain  Lords  Proprietary,  under  the  charters  of 
1663  and  1665.*     Even  before  the  year  1729,  where  the  rights 

*  The  first  permanent  eottlements  were  made  by  emigrants  from  Virginia  and  New 
Enffland.  (2  Banc,  131-136.)  Bj  the  first  charter,  1663,  art  5,  the  proprietaries 
had  property  in  the  soil  and  supreme  legislative  power  **  according  to  their  best  dis- 
cretion and  with  the  advice,  assent  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  prov- 
ince, or  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  or  of  their  delegates  or  deputies,  whom  for  the 
enactment  of  the  said  laws,  &c.'^  the  proprietaries  were  to  assemble ;  **  provided  nev- 
ertheless that  the  said  laws  be  consonant  to  reason,  and  as  near  as  may  be  conve- 
niently agreeable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England/'  Art  7, 
**  that  all  and  singular  the  subjects  and  liege  people  of  us,  &c.,  transported  or  to  be 
transported  into  the  said  province,  and  the  children  of  them  and  of  such  as  shall  de- 
scend from  them,  there  bom,  or  hereaf^r  to  be  bom,  be  and  shall  be  denizens  and 
lieges  of  us.  &c.,  of  this  our  kingdom  of  England,**  &c.,  and  that  they  shall  **  possess 
and  enjoy  "  *'  all  liberties,  franchises  and  privileges  of  this  our  kingdom,  &c/' 

The  charter  of  16G5  has  similar  clauses.     1  S.  C.  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  24,  33. 

The  proprietaries  adopted  John  Locke's  Constitution,  March  1,  1669,  of  which  the 
following  articles  are  of  interest,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  slavery  in  America ; 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  constitution  ever  had  the  force  of  a  law,  not 
having  been  adopted  by  the  local  assembly.  See  1  S.  C.  St  at  L.,  p.  41 ;  it  was 
dafinitively  abrogated  in  1693.     1  R.  S.  of  N.  Car.,  Pref.  vil     It  provided : 

Art  97.  **  But  since  the  natives  of  that  place,  who  will  be  concerned  in  our  plan- 
tation, are  utterly  strangers  to  Christianity,  whose  idolatry,  ignorance,  or  mistake 
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of  the  proprietaries  were  finally  ceded  to  the  crown,  the  north* 
em  and  southern  portions  of  the  territory  constituted  distinct 
jurisdictions,  each  having  a  separate  legislative  assembly.  They 
became  formally  distinguished  as  North  and  South  Carolina,  in 
the  year  1732. 

The  legislative  history  of  North  Carolina  begins  with  the 
year  1669.*  (2  Banc,  161.)  According  to  Iredell's  Laws  of 
N.  C,  from  which  the  following  notes  of  statutes  are  taken,  the 
date  of  the  earliest  extant  laws  is  1715,  of  which  year's  laws, 
c.  31 — An  act  for  the  more  effectual  observing  of  the  Queen's 
peace,  Ac,  sec.  5,  referring  to  the  charter  provision,  states  that 
disputes  often  arise  how  far  the  laws  of  England  are  in  force  ; 
declares,  ^^  From  thence  it  is  manifest  that  the  laws  of  England 
are  the  laws  of  this  government,  so  far  as  they  are  compatible 
with  our  way  of  living  and  trade."  "  That  the  common  law  is, 
and  shall  be  in  force,"  except  as  to  the  practice  of  courts,  and 
that  all  English  statutes  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  the  established  Church,  "  and  all  laws  providing  for  the 
privileges  of  the  people,"  and  certain  others,  shall  be  in  force. 


giTos  HA  no  ri^ht  to  expel  or  use  them  ill ;  and  those  who  remove  from  other  parti  to 
plant  there  will  nnavoidablj  be  of  different  opinions  concerning  matters  of  religion,  the 
Uberty  whereof  thej  will  expect  to  have  allowed  them,  and  it  will  not  be  reasonable 
for  us  on  this  account  to  keep  them  out ;  that  civil  peace  may  be  obtained  amidst  di- 
▼ersitj  of  opinions,  and  our  government  and  compact  with  all  men  may  be  duly  and 
faitiifully  observed ;  the  violation  whereof,  upon  what  pretence  soever,  cannot  be  with- 
out great  offence  to  Almighty  God,  and  great  scandal  to  the  true  religion  which  we 
profess ;  and  also  that  Jews,  Heathens  and  other  dissenters  from  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion  may  not  be  scared  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  it,  but  by  having  an 
opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves,  **  &c. 

Art  101.  **  No  person  above  seventeen  years  of  age  shall  have  any  benefit  or  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  or  be  capable  of  any  place  of  profit  or  honor,  who  is  not  a  member 
of  some  Church  or  profesdion,  having  his  name  recorded  in  some  one,  and  but  one 
religious  record  at  once." 

Art.  107.  "  Since  charity  obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  re- 
ligion ought  to  alter  nothing  in  any  man's  civil  estate  or  right,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
•laves  as  well  as  others,  to  enter  themselves,  and  be  of  what  Church  or  profession  any 
of  them  shall  think  best,  and  be  as  fully  member  as  any  freeman.  But  yet  no  slave 
shall  hereby  be  exempted  from  that  civil  dominion  his  master  hath  over  him,  but  be 
in  all  things  in  the  same  state  and  condition  he  was  in  before .** 

Art  110.  **  Every  freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  absolute  power  and  authority 
over  his  negro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion  soever." 

For  the  early  legislative  history  of  the  Carolinas,  see  Pref  vol.  1  of  Rev.  St  of 
North  Car.     Brevard's  Observations.     1  S.  C.  Stat,  at  L.  425-429. 

'  At  this  time,  according  to  1  Williamson's  Hist  of  N.  C,  122,  n.,  "  Taxables  were 
•very  white  male,  aged  rixteen, years;  and  every  slave,  negro,  mulatto  or  Indian, 
male  or  female,  aged  twelve  years." — Gomp.  tmte,  p.  230. 
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Ck  45.  An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves. — ^The  title  only 
IB  given  in  Iredell's  L.;  margin^  "  Rep.  by  act  April  4,  1741,  c. 
24."  Ch.  59.  An  act  respecting  Indians,  of  which  sec.  5  en- 
acts, that  any  white  man  injuring  an  Indian  ^^  shall  make  fiill 
satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  and  shall  suffer  such  other 
punishment  as  he  should  or  ought  to  have  done,  had  the  of- 
fence been  conmiitted  by  an  Englishman.''  Ch.  66.  An  act 
repealing  all  laws  not  specially  re-enacted. 

1720|  c.  5. — ^An  act  explaining  the  act  concerning  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  the  title  of  which  only  is  given  by  Iredell,  and 
in  marginy  "  Rep.  by  Ap.  1741,  c.  24." 

1723|  c.  5. — An  act  for  an  additional  tax  on  all  free  ne- 
groeSy  mulattos,  mustees,  and  such  persons,  male  or  female,  as 
now  or  hereafter  shall  he  intermarried  with  any  such  persons 
resident  in  this  government.  The  title  only  given  ;  margin, 
Rep.  by  acts,  1741,  c.  24 :  1760,  c.  2. 

1741,  c.  1.  Act  concerning  marriages, — Sec.  13.  That 
white  persons  intermarrying  with  any  negro,  mustee,  or  mulatto 
man  or  woman,  or  any  person  of  mixt  blood  to  the  third  gener- 
ation, bond  or  free,  "  shall  pay  fifty  pounds  forfeit." 

c.  24  An  act  concerning  servants  and  slaves,  does 

not  declare  who  are  or  shall  be  slaves  ;  relates  to  treatment  of 
indentured  servants,  and  the  police  r^ulations  for  slaves 
most  common  in  the  various  colonies.  Sec.  18,  provides  for 
extension  of  the  term  of  service  of  white  servant  women  having 
bastard  children ;  if  by  a  negro,  &c.,  such  children  shall  be 
bound  out  until  thirty-one  years  of  age.  19.  Mentions  a  pe- 
culiar class  of  servants  imported,  being  tradesmen  or  workmen 
in  some  art,  receiving  wages,  yet  bound.  45.  Such  runaways 
may  be  declared  outlawed,  and  thereupon  lawfully  killed  by  any 
person.  46.  The  conspiracy  of  three  slaves  made  a  felony.  56. 
That  no  negro  or  mulatto  slaves  shall  be  set  free  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  except  for  meritorious  services,  to  be  adjudged 
by  the  county  court  and  license  thereupon. 

1749,  c.  6.  An  act  confirming,  on  revision,  certain  former 

acts,  among  which  the  acts  of  1723  and  1741  above  mentioned. 

1758,  c.  6.  An  additional  act  concerning  servants  and 
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slaves^  principally  providing  for  searching  the  houses  of  slaves  for 
arms  and  stolen  goods.  Sec.  9.  Allowance  for  slaves  executed. 
(Rep.  by  1786,  c.  17.)  10.  That  if  slaves,  not  being  clothed 
and  fed  according  to  the  intent  of  this  act,  shall  steal  com^  cattle, 
or  goods,  their  owners  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  the  person 
losing  the  same. 

1758,  c.  7.  Another  additional  act  as  above,  the  title  only 
given ;  margin^  "  Rep.  by  act,  1764,  c.  8,  and  1786,  c.  17." 
By  the  former  of  these  repealing  acts  it  appears  that  the  act  in 
part  provided  that  no  male  slave  should,  for  the  first  offence, 
be  condemned  to  death,  unless  for  murder  or  rape,  but  for  every 
other  capital  crime  should,  for  the  first  offence,  suffer  castigation. 
The  other  sections  provide  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves 
executed  for  crimes.  The  act  of  1786,  repealing  these,  recites, 
"  Whereas  many  persons,  by  cruel  treatment  to  their  slaves, 
cause  them  to  commit  crimes  for  which  many  of  said  slaves  are 
executed,  whereby  a  very  burthensome  debt  is  unjustly  imposed 
on  the  good  citizens,"  &c. 

1774,  c.  31.  An  act  to  preverd  the  wilful  and  fnaiicious 
killing  of  slaves,^  provides  for  the  first  offence,  twelve  months' 
imprisonment,  and  for  the  second,  death  without  clergy ;  the 
offender  to  pay  to  the  owner  the  value  of  the  slave.  Proviso, 
that  the  act  does  not  extend  to  outlawed  slaves.  See  the  act 
of  1791,  on  this  mattery  and  State  v.  Boon,  Taylor's  N.  C.  R. 
252. 

1775,  May  19.  The  so-called  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,"  in  the  name  of  "  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
county."  See  the  history  of  this  in  Rqv.  St.  of  N.  C.  vol.  i.  p.  5. ; 
&om  its  insertion  in  this  publication  it  may  be  taken  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  State  as  its  own  public  act. 

*  State  V.  Reed,  2  Hawks*  R  454.  An  indictment  for  the  murder  of  a  ftlave,  which 
conclndes  at  common  law  is  good.  State  v.  Hale,  2  Hawks*  R.  582.  An  indictment 
will  lie  at  common  law  for  battery  of  a  slave  b  j  a  stranger,  i.  e.,  not  owner  or  hirer ; 
comp.  State  v.  Mann,  2  Devoreux  R.  2G3.  In  Tate  v.  O'Neil,  1  Hawks*  R.  418,  held, 
that  patrols  are  not  liable  to  the  master  for  inflicting  punishment  on  his  slave,  unless 
their  conduct  demonstrates  malice  against  the  master. 
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§  229.  Legislation  of  South  Carolina. 

Among  the  titles  preserved  in  Trott's  Laws  of  S.  C.  pp.  1,  2, 3, 
of  certain  early  colonial  acts,  which  are  not  now  to  be  found,  is 
one  dated 

1682  or  1683,  entitled  An  act  inhibiting  the  trading  with 
servants  or  slaves.  This  act  was  probably  temporary,  but  was 
renewed  by  various  acts,  anterior  to  the  revisory  and  now  extant 
slave  law  of  1712.  See  2  Statutes  at  Large,  Introd.  p.  5,  and 
pp.  22,  52,  73,  118,  also.  An  act  for  servants  arriving  without 
indentures  or  contracts,  and  an  act  to  prevent  runaways, — 2 
Stat.  Introd.  p.  5. 

1687.  An  act  for  servants  hereafter  arriving  without  in- 
dentures or  contracts. — 2  Stat.  L.  p.  30. 

1690.  An  adifor  the  better  ordering  of  slaves, — 7  St.  at  L. 
342.  Sec.  1.  Police  regulations  for  negro  or  Indian  slaves,  pro- 
vides for  passes  or  tickets.  Penalty  for  neglect  to  apprehend 
and  punish  runaways  ;  punishment  of  such  slaves  "  offering  any 
violence."  2.  "  That  all  slaves  shaU  have  convenient  clothes 
once  every  year,"  and  that  no  slave  "  shaU  be  free  by  becoming 
a  Christian,"  that  slaves  shall  be  deemed  "  as  other  goods  and 
chattels  "  as  to  payment  of  debts,  but  "  shall  be  accounted  as 
freehold  in  all  other  cases,  and  descend  accordingly."  3, 4, 6,  9. 
For  the  detention,  treatment,  &c.,  of  runaways.  5.  Houses  of 
slaves  to  be  searched  for  arms,  &c.,  and  stolen  goods.  7.  Pen- 
alty for  attempting  to  steal  or  carry  off  any  slaves  the  act  made 
a  felony.  8,  10,  11.  Provide  for  the^  trial  and  punishment  of 
slaves,  by  a  justice  and  three  freeholders,  for  crimes,  misde- 
meanors, and  insurrections.  12.  "  That  if  any  slave,  by  pun- 
ishment from  the  owner  for  running  away  or  other  offence,  shall 
suffer  in  life  or  limb,  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  the  law  for  the 
same  ;  but  if  any  one  out  of  wilfulness,  wantonness,  or  bloody- 
mindedness,  shall  Idll  a  slave,  "  shall  suffer  three  months'  im- 
prisonment," and  pay  fifty  pounds  to  the  owner  ;  no  person 
liable  for  killing  a  slave  stealing  by  night  in  his  house,  &c. 

This  act  appears  to  have  been  temporary,  but  in  substance 
re-enacted  by  various  acts  until  the  law  of  1712.  See  2  Stat, 
at  L.  pp.  49,  78,  121,  156,  182. 
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1697.  An  act  for  the  making  alienafree  of  this  part  of  this 
province  and  for  granting  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Prot- 
estants,— 2  St.  at  L.  131.  The  first  section  extends  the  rights 
and  privileges  "  of  persons  bom  of  English  parents  "  to  all  alien 
inhabitants  ;  but  by  the  seventh  its  extent  seems  limited  to 
certain  French  Protestants.  An  act  of  1691,  2  St.  at  L.  58, 
also  naturalizes  certain  of  this  class  of  aliens. 

1698-  An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  importation  of 
white  servants, — 2  St.  at  L.  153,  recites,  "  whereas  the  great 
number  of  negroes,  which  of  late  have  been  imported  into  this 
colony  may  endanger  the  safety  thereof,  if  speedy  care  be  not 
taken  and  encouragement  given  for  the  importation  of  white 
servants." 

1701.  An  act  for  ih^  prevention  of  runaways  deserting  this 
government. — 2  St.  at  L.  180.  This  applies  to  all  domiciled 
persons. 

170a  An  act  laying  duties,  2  St.  at  L.  200.  Sees.  4,  5, 
designate  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  negro  slaves  imported,  and  on 
Indian  slaves  exported.  Further  explained  by  act  of  1706, 
2  St.  at  L.  280. 

1704.  An  act  to  regulate  elections,  2  St.  at  L.  249.  Sec.  1, 
provides  a  property  qualification  for  voters,  but  no  distinction  of 
race  is  mentioned.  Another  act  making  aliens  free  of  this  part 
of  the  province. — 2  St.  at  L.  251.  Another  for  raising  and 
enlisting  such  slaves  as  shaU  be  thought  serviceable  to  this  prov- 
ince in  time  of  alarms, — 7  St.  at  L.  349,  continued  by  later 
acts  up  to  the  act  of  1712. 

1712.  An  act  to  put  in  force  in  this  province  the  several 
statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  South  Britain,  therein 
particularly  mentioned, — 2  St.  at  L.  p.  401.  In  sec.  5,  "  that  all 
and  every  part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  where  the  same 
is  not  altered  by  the  above  enumerated  acts,  or  inconsistent  with 
the  particular  constitutions,  customs,  and  laws  of  this  province, 
excepting  so  much  thereof  as  hath  relation  to  the  ancient  ten- 
ures which  are  taken  away,  &c.,  is  hereby  enacted  and  declared 
to  be  of  as  full  force  in  this  province  as  if  particularly  enumer- 
ated by  this  act,  &o."    Among  the  acts  named  are  the  great 
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charter,  9  Hen.  3.  c.  29,  which  is  recited,  "  no  freeman  shall  he 
taken,''  &c.  The  Haheas  Corpus  Act,  31  Car.  2,  is  not  among 
the  acts  named.  As  to  the  law  of  slavery  co-existent  with  the 
law  of  England  in  the  colony,  compare  White  v,  Chamhers 
(1796),  2  Bay's  R.  74. 

1712.  An  act  for  the  better  ardering  and  governing  of  ne* 
groea  and  slaves, — 7  St.  at  L.  352.  "  Whereas  the  plantations  and 
estates  of  this  province  cannot  be  well  and  sufficiently  managed 
and  brought  into  use  without  the  labor  and  service  of  negroes 
and  other  slaves  ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  said  negroes  and  other 
slaves  brought  unto  the  people  of  this  province  for  that  purpose 
are  of  barbarous,  wild,  savage  natures,  and  such  as  renders  them 
wholly  unqualified  to  be  governed  by  the  laws,  customs,  and 
practices  of  this  province  ;  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
TOch  other  constitutions,  laws  and  orders  should  in  this  province 
be  made  and  enacted  for  the  good  regulating  and  ordering  of 
them,  as  may  restrain  the  disorders,  rapines,  and  inhumanity  to 
which  they  are  naturally  prone  and  inclined,  and  may  also  tend 
to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  people  of  this  province  and 
their  estates,  to  which  purpose 

1.  "  J5e  it  enacted,  dtc,  that  all  negroes,  mulattoes,  mestisoes, 
and  Indians,  which  may  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been  sold, 
or  are  now  held  or  taken  to  be,  or  hereafter  shall  be  bought  and 
sold  for  slaves,  are  hereby  declared  slaves,  and  they  and  their 
children  are  hereby  made  and  declared  slaves  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  excepting  all  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  mustizoes,  or 
Indians,  which  heretofore  have  been,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  for 
some  particular  merit,  made  and  declared  free  either  by  the 
governor  and  council  of  this  province,  pursuant  to  any  act  or 
law  of  this  province,  or  by  their  respective  owners  or  masters, 
and  also  excepting  all  such  negroes,  mulattoes,  mustizos,  or  In- 
dians as  can  prove  that  they  ought  not  to  be  sold  for  slaves. 
And  in  case  any  negro,  mulattoe,  mustizoe  or  Indian,  doth  lay 
claim  to  his  or  her  freedom,  upon  all  or  any  of  the  said  accounts, 
the  same  shall  be  officially  heard  and  determined  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  of  this  province."  Sees.  2,  3,  re-enact  provi- 
sions ot  the  act  of  1690,  respecting  runaways  and  searches  for 
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arms  and  stolen  goods.  4.  Against  trading  with  slaves.  5j  6.  For- 
bidding to  slaves  use  and  access  to  fire-arms.  7,  8.  Against 
meetings  of  slaves  in  and  about  Charleston.  9,  10, 12,  18.  Pro- 
visions for  the  trial  of  slaves,  similar  to  those  in  the  act  of  1690, 
and  for  new  modes  of  punishment.  11.  Penalty  on  ownfers  for 
sending  away  slaves  who  have  committed  felonies.  13.  Regu- 
lating  the  admission  of  the  evidence  of  slaves  against  other 
slaves.  14.  "  Whereas  divers  evil  and  ill-disposed  persons  have 
hitherto  attempted  to  steal  away  negroes  or  other  slaves,  by 
specious  pretence  of  promising  them  freedom  in  another  country, 
against  which  pernicious  practice  no  punishment  suitable  hath 
yet  been  provided,"  provides  punishment  of  the  attempt  by  a 
fine,  &c.,  and  makes  the  act  a  ^^  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  the  offender  shall  suffer  death  accordingly.''  15.  "  That  in 
case  any  negro  or  slave  shall  run  from  his  master  or  mistress, 
with  intent  to  go  off  fi-om  this  province,  in  order  to  deprive  his 
master  or  mistress  of  his  service,  such  negro  or  slave  shall,  on 
conviction,  suffer  death  ;"  provides  for  punishment  of  slaves  en- 
ticing other  slaves  to  run  away.  16.  Provides  for  payment  to 
the  owners  of  slaves  suffering  death  for  crimes.  17.  Punishment 
of  slave  striking  or  injuring  any  "  Christian  or  white  person." 
19.  Various  new  punishments  for  slaves  running  away  for  the 
first  and  other  times.  20-27.  Various  provisions  for  the  arrest 
and  treatment  of  runaway  slaves.  28,  29.  Restraining  owners 
in  granting  liberties  to  slaves  and  in  their  mode  of  employing 
them.  30.  Similar  to  sec.  12,  of  the  act  of  1690.  31-33.  De- 
tailed provisions  for  the  better  enforcement  of  this  act.  34.  Pro- 
vides "  since  charity  and  the  Christian  religion,  which  we  profess, 
oblige  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  and  that  religion 
may  not  be  made  a  jJretence  to  alter  any  man's  property  and  right, 
and  that  no  person  may  neglect  to  baptize  their  negroes  or  slaves 
or  suffer  them  to  be  baptized,  for  fear  that  thereby  they  should 
be  manumitted  and  set  free," — "  it  shall  be  and  is  hereby  de- 
clared lawful  for  any  negro  or  Indian  slave,  or  any  other  slave 
or  slaves  whatsoever,  to  receive  and  profess  the  Christian  faith, 
and  to  be  therein  baptized  ;  but  that  notwithstanding  such 
slave  or  slaves  shall  receive  or  profess  the  Christian  religion  and 
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¥d  baptized^  he  or  they  shall  not  thereby  be  manumitted  or  set 
ree,  or  his  or  their  owner^  master^  or  mistress  lose  hi&  or  their 
Jivil  right,  property,  and  authority  over  such  slave  or  slaves, 
mt  that  the  slave  or  slaves,  with  respect  to  his  servitude,  shall 
emain  and  continue  in  the  same  state  and  condition  that  he  or 
hey  were  in  before  the  making  of  this  act/' 

1714. — An  additional  act  to  the  above,  7  St.  at  L.,  365, 
lec.  1,  to  facilitate  punishment  of  slaves,  gives  to  two  justices 
uxd  one  freeholder,  certain  of  the  powers  formerly  vested  in  two 
nstices  and  three  fireeholders.  2.  Other  of  such  powers  given  to 
V  justice  and  two  freeholders.  3.  Compensation  of  marshal  in 
certain  cases.  4.  Limits  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  slaves  exe- 
!Uted  for  crime.  5.  Reciting  that  "  the  executing  of  several 
legroes  for  felonies  of  a  smaller  nature  "  has  been  a  great  charge, 
enacts  that  except  for  murder,  slaves  condemned  shall  be  trans- 
xirted,  &c.  6.  Punishment  of  slave  for  striking — discretionary 
vith  the  judge,  and  the  oath  of  the  person  struck,  made  suffi- 
dent  to  convict.  7,  8.  Respecting  dealing  with  slaves,  stolen 
;oods,  &c.  9,  10.  "  And  whereas  the  number  of  negroes  do 
attremely  increase  in  this  province,  and  through  the  afflicting 
Providence  of  God,  the  white  persons  do  not  proportionably 
nultiply,  by  reason  whereof  the  safety  of  the  said  province  is 
preatly  endangered,"  &c.,  provides  additional  duties  or  importa- 
ion.  11.  That  slaves  shall  not  be  allowed  to  plant  for  them- 
lelves  certain  articles  or  keep  stock. 

1716. — An  act  to  encourage  the  importation  of  white  set- 
lants  into  this  province.  ,  2^  Stat,  at  L.,  646.  An  act,  (fee, 
luties  on  negroes  imported,  Ibid.,  651,  sees.  3,  4,  5.  An  act  to 
ieep  inviolate  the  freedom  of  elections,  dkc,  2  St.  at  L.,  683,  sec. 
!0  :  qualifications  of  voters,  ^Hhat  every  white  man,  and  no  other, 
professing  the  Christian  religion,"  being  of  age  and  having  cer- 
tain property,  may  vote. 

1717. — An  act  for  the  better  governing  and  regulating 


^  See  the  abstract  of  this  apt  m2  Hildr.  p.  271,  275 ;  the  author  obsenres  here  : 
''Then,  as  now,  the  legality  orthis  legislation  seems  open  to  some  question,"  refer- 
ring to  the  charter  provision  that  local  laws  shonld  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 
Eo|^aad.     Compare  ante^  §  214. 
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white  servants.  2  St.  at  L.,  14^  contains  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  Virginia  and  other  colonies.  Bee.  21  provides  punish- 
ment of  limited  servitude  for  white  women  having  children  by 
negroes^  and  the  same  penalty  for  white  men  begetting  chil- 
dren by  blacks  ;  the  issue  to  be  servants  for  limited  times. 

1717. — A  further  additional  act,  Ac.  7  St.  at  L.,  368, 
contains  new  provisions  for  compensation  of  the  owners  oi  slaves 
executed^  and  increases  the  import  duty. 

1719. — ^Another  act  laying  duties  on  negroes,  &c.  2 
St.  at  L.,  57,  69. 

1722, — An  act/or  the  better  ordering^  Ac. 

1785. — ^An  act  under  the  same  title.  7  St.  at  L.,  371, 
385.  These  acts,  with  great  minuteness  of  detail,  extend  and 
re-enact  the  provisions  of  the  former  acts.  Sec.  22  of  the  first 
act  recites,  ^^  whereas,  there  is  sometimes  reason  to  suspect  that 
slaves  do  run  away  for  want  of  a  sufficient  allowance  of  provi- 
sions," gives  power  to  justices  to  inquire,  and  enacts  a  penalty. 
Sec.  1  of  the  act  of  1735,  declaring  who  shall  be  slaves  in  terms 
similar  to  sec.  1  of  1712,  "  in  case  any  negro,  mulatto,  mustee 
or  Indian  doth  or  shall  lay  claim  to  his,  her,  or  their  freedom, 
upon  all  or  any  of  the  said  acts  or  otherwise,  the  same  shall  be 
finally  heard  and  determined  before  the  judges  and  justices  of 
the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  assize  and  gaol-deUvery  in  this 
province,  in  open  court,  at  the  sitting  of  the  same  by  a  verdict 
of  twelve  men,  and  not  otherwise."  Sec.  35  requires  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  the  departure  out  of  the  province  of  manu- 
mitted slaves,  &c.  36.  Limits  the  quality  of  apparel  to  be  fur- 
nished to  slaves. 

1737. — An  act  for  establishing  and  regtUating  patrols^  3 
St.  at  L.,  456,  recites  the  object  of  keeping  in  order  ^the 
"  negroes  and  other  slaves." 

1738. — ^An  act  respecting  pcdlers,  and  against  their  dealing 
with  slaves.    3  St.  at  L.,  487. 

1740. — For  the  better  ordering  and  governing  negroes  and 
other  slaves  in  this  province,  7  St.  at  L.,  p.  397.  Where- 
as, in  his  majesty's  plantations  in  America  slavery  has  been  in- 
troduced and  allowed,  and  the  people  commonly  called  negroes. 
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Indians^  mulattoes  and  mustezoes  have  been  deemed  absolute 
slaves  and  the  subjects  of  property  in  the  hands  of  particular 
persons,  the  extent  of  whose  power  over  such  slaves  ought  to  be 
settled  and  limited  by  positive  laws,  so  that  the  slave  may  be 
kept  in  due  subjection  and  obedience,  and  the  owners  and 
other  persons  having  the  care  and  government  of  slaves  may  be 
restrained  from  exercising  too  great  rigor  and  cruelty  over 
them,  and  that  the  public  peace  and  order  of  this  province  may 
be  preserved  ;  we  pray  your  most  sacred  majesty  that  it  may 
be  enacted* 

^^  And  be  it  enacted,  <6c. — That  all  negroes  and  Indians,  (free 
Indians  in  amity  with  this  government,  and  negroes,  mulattoes 
or  mustezoes,  who  are  now  free,  excepted,)  mulattoes  or  mus- 
tezoes who  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  in  this  province,  and 
all  their  issue  and  offspring,  bom  or  to  be  born,  shall  be  and 
they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  and  remain  forever  hereafter 
absolute  slaves,  and  shall  follow  the  condition  of  the  mother, 
and  shall  be  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed  and  adjudged  in  law 
to  be  chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  pos- 
sessors and  their  executors,  administrators  and  assigns,  to  all 
intents,  constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever ;  provided  al- 
ways, that  if  any  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustezo  shall  claim 
his  or  her  freedom,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  said  negro, 
Indian,  mulatto  or  mustezo,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, on  his  or  her  behalf,  to  apply  to  the  justices  of  his  majes- 
ty's Court  of  Common  Pleas  by'petition  or  motion,  either  during 
the  sitting  of  the  said  court,  or  before  any  of  the  justices  of  the 
same  court  at  any  time  in  the  vacation ;  and  the  said  court  or 
any  of  the  justices  thereof,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  fully  im- 
powered  to  admit  any  person  so  applying  to  be  guardian  for 
any  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustezo,  claiming  his  or  her,  or 
their  freedom ;  and  such  guardians  shall  be  enabled,  entitled 
and  capable  in  law,  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  in  the  nature 
of  ravishment  of  ward,  against  any  person  who  shall  claim  prop- 
erty  in,  or  who  shall  be  in  possession  of  any  such  negro,  Indian, 
mulatto  or  mustezo  ;  and  the  defendant  shall  and  may  plead  the 
general  issue  on  such  action  brought,  and  the  special  matter 
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may  and  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  and  upon  a  general  or  spe- 
cial verdict  found,  judgment  shall  be  given  according  to  the 
very  right  of  the  cause,  without  having  any  regard  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  proceedings,  either  in  form  or  substance ;  and  if 
judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  plaintiff,  a  special  entry  shall 
be  made  declaring  that  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff  is  free,  and  the 
jury  shall  assess  damages  which  the  plaintiff's  ward  hath  sus- 
tained, and  the  court  shall  give  judgment  and  award  execution 
against  the  defendant  for  such  damage,  with  full  costs  of  suit ; 
but  in  case  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  defendant,  the  said 
court  is  hereby  fully  impowered  to  inflict  such  corporal  punish- 
ment, not  extending  to  life  or  limb  on  the  ward  of  the  plaintiff 
as  they  in  their  discretion  shall  think  fit ;  provided  always^ 
that  in  any  action  or  suit  to  be  brought  in  pursuance  of  the 
direction  of  this  act,  the  burthen  of  the  proof  shall  lay  on  the 
plaintiff ;  and  it  shall  be  always  presumed  that  every  negro, 
Indian,  mulatto  and  mustezo  is  a  slave,  unless  the  contrary  can 
be  made  to  appear,  the  Indians  in  amity  with  this  government 
excepted,  in  which  case  the  burthen  of  the  proof  shall  be  on 
the  defendant ;  provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  hinder  or  restrain  any  other  court  of  law  or  equity 
in  this  province,  from  determining  the  property  of  slaves  or 
their  right  to  freedom,  which  now  have  cognizance  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  same^  when  the  same  shall  happen  to  come  in  judg- 
ment before  such  courts,  or  any  of  them,  always  taking  this  act 
for  their  direction  therein."  Sec.  2.  The  defendant  required  to 
give  recognizance.  *  3.  No  slave  to  be  absent  from  home  with- 
out a  ticket.  4.  Penalty  for  unauthorizedly  giving  a  ticket. 
5.  Slave,  without  ticket,  how  dealt  with  ;  provides  that  if  such 
"  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  examination  of  any  white  person, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  such  white  person  to  apprehend  and 
moderately  correct  such  slave,  and  if  any  such  slave  shall  as- 
sault and  strike  such  white  person,  such  slave  may  be  lawfully 
killed."  6.  Penalty  for  improperly  beating  a  slave ;  that  is, 
beating  by  other  than  the  master,  and  while  lawfully  employed  : 
a  pecuniary  fine  with  power  to  commit  until  paid.  7.  Assem- 
blages of  slaves  to  be  dispersed,  their  houses  searched  for  arms, 
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&c.  8.  Persons  damaged  in  taking  ronaway  slaves,  to  be  re- 
mnnerated.  9.  How  slaves  are  to  be  tried  for  capital  offences ; 
by  two  justices  and  three  freeholders,  Ssc.y  one  justice  may  issue 
warrant  of  commitment.  The  trial  to  be  within  three  days 
after  the  apprehending  of  such  slave.  The  said  justices,  &c., 
shall,  after  hearing  evidence  for  and  against,  &c.,  finally  ^^  hear 
and  determine  the  matter  brought  before  them,  in  the  most 
summary  and  expeditious  manner ;  and  in  case  the  offender 
shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  for  which  by  law  the  offender 
ought  to  suffer  death,  the  said  justices  shaU  give  judgment, 
and  award,  and  cause  execution  of  their  sentence  to  be  done  by 
inflicting  such  manner  of  death  and  at  such  time  as  the  justi- 
ces, by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  freeholders  shall  direct,  and 
which  they  shall  judge  wiU  be  most  effectual  to  deter  others 
from  offending  in  the  like  manner."  10.  Trial  for  offences  not 
capital,  by  one  justice  and  two  freeholders  ;  the  judgment  to  be 
'^  for  the  inflicting  any  corporal  punishment,  not  extending  to 
the  taking  away  life  or  member,  as  he  and  they  in  their  discre- 
tion shall  think  fit ;  and  shall  award  and  cause  execution  to  be 
done  accordingly."  11.  What  shall  be  a  quorum  of  the  court 
in  the  foregoing.  12.  The  oath  to  be  administered  to  such  jus- 
tices, &c.  13.  "  That  not  only  the  evidence  of  all  free  Indians, 
without  oath,  but  the  evidence  of  any  slave  without  oath, 
shall  be  allowed  and  admitted  in  aU  causes  whatsoever, 
for  or  against  another  slave  accused  of  any  crime  or  offence 
whatsoever  ;  the  weight  of  which  evidence  being  seriously 
considered  and  compared  with  all  other  circumstances  at- 
tending the  case,  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience  of  the  justices 
and  freeholders."  14.  The  same  provisions  for  trial  of  slaves 
made  applicable  to  free  negroes,  &c.  15.  Slaves  convicted  of 
felonies  to  suffer  death,  the  manner  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  justices  and  freeholders.'  ,16.  Certain  crimes  declared 
felony,  committed  by  slaves,  free  negroes,  &c.,  burning  articles, 
the  product  of  the  province,  stealing  slaves  to  carry  out  of  the 
province,   poisoning  any  person.     17.  Homicide  and  insurrec- 

*  The  ezifltenoe  of  laws  for  the  trial  of  negroei,  sunilar  to  that  contained  in  the 
preceding  teotioD8»  dioold  be  oonridered  in  xea&ig  tiie  new^per  reports  of  snoh  trip 
ale,  whidi  often  tppear  therein,  like  tots  of  lawleat  ■wembliiei. 

20 
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tion  ptmifihable  vrith  death.  18.  Compensation  to  owners  of  slaves 
executed.  19.  Justices  may  compel  any  to  give  evidence.  20. 
Penalty  for  concealing  accused  slave.  21.  Duties  of  consta- 
bles. 22.  Penalty  for  working  on  Sunday.  23.  Slaves  not  to 
carry  fire-arms  without  a  ticket.  24.  Slaves  who  strike  a  white 
person,  how  to  be  dealt  with.  25.  Bunaway  slaves,  how  to  be 
disposed  of.  26.  The  duty  of  the  wardens  of  the  work-houses. 
27.  Proceedings  when  apprehended  runaway  slave  is  delivered 
to  warden,  &c.  28.  Slaves,  in  custody  eighteen  months,  to  be 
sold.^  29.  Penalty  on  Sree  negroes  or  slaves  for  harboring 
runaways.  30,  31.  Slaves  in  Charleston  not  to  buy  or  sell  ex- 
cept, &c.  32,  33.  Respecting  selling  liquors  and  giving  tickets 
of  leave  to  slaves.  34.  Prohibits  slaves  from  trading  or  keep- 
ing boats,  horses,  cattle,  &c.  35.  Slaves  allowed  to  buy  and 
sell  provisions,  &c.,  with  a  ticket.  36.  Not  to  be  absent,  or  to 
keep  arms,  horns,  &c.  37.  "  And  whereas,  cruelty  is  not  only 
highly  unbecoming  those  who  profess  themselves  Christians, 
but  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  who  have  any  sense  of 
virtue  or  humanity  ;  therefore  to  restrain  and  prevent  barbarity 
being  exercised  towards  slaves."  That  if  any  person  shall 
"  wilfully  murder  "  his  own  or  another's  slave,  he  shall  on  con- 
viction, forfeit  seven  hundred  pounds,  current  money,  and  be 
incapable  of  holding  office,  &c.  In  case  of  inability  to  pay,  to 
be  kept  at  hard  labor  in  the  work-house,  &c.,  for  seven  years. 
If  any  person  shall,  on  sudden  heat  and  passion,  or  by  undue 
correction,  kill  his  own  slave,  or  another's,  he  shall  forfeit  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.*  For  mutilation,  &c.,  or  "  cruel  pun- 
ishment, other  than  by  beating  with,"  &c.,  &c.,  the  forfeiture  of 
one  hxmdred  pounds.     38.  Slaves  to  be  provided  with  sufficient 

*  Many  of  the  proviaioDS  in  the  laws  of  the  -varknu  Statea  a|^Iying  to  ranaway8| 
may,  with  greater  strictness  in  the  usage  of  language,  be  said  to  apply  to  negroes  who 
are  either  not  proved  to  belong  to  eome  ovmer,  or  who  cannot,  when  arretted,  prore 
that  they  are  not  slaves,  or  their  right  to  fteedom.    Cknnpare  Strood,  2d  ed.  p.  181. 

*  State  9.  Gee,  1  Bay's  R.,  164,  (1791,)  by  counsel  for  the  State—"  the  frequency 
of  the  offonoe  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  punishment.''  State  v,  Fleming,  (1S47), 
2  Strobhart*8  R.,  464,  a  case  under  a  later  ac^  (1821,)  it  was  held  that  an  indict- 
ment does  not  lie  at  common  law  for  the  homicide  of  a  slave ;  it  is,  in  S.  C,  purely  a 
statutory  oflfence.  Compare  Stroud,  p.  63.  In  White  v.  Chambers,  (1796,)  2  Bay's 
R  70,  an  action  by  the  master  for  battery  of  the  slave  by  a  stranger,  will  Ue  under 
the  customary  law  of  the  proviDoe  and  State ;  even,  it  woiild  Mem,  when  there  k  no 
proof  of  a  oonaequent  loei  of  Mrvioa. 
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clothing  and  food,  under  penalty.*  39.  "Whereas,  by  reason 
of  the  extent  and  distance  of  plantations  in  this  province,  the 
inhabitants  are  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  many  cruel- 
ties may  be  committed  on  slaves,  because  no  white  person  may 
be  present  to  give  evidence  of  the  same,"  &c.,  enacts  that  if  any 
slave  shall  suffer  in  life,  limb  or  member,  or  be  maimed,  &c., 
contrary  to  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  no  white  person  able  or 
willing  to  give  evidence,  then  the  owner  or  person  having  the 
care  of  such  slave,  is  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  offence,  unless 
such  owner  or  other  person  can  make  the  contrary  appear  by 
evidence,  "  or  shall,  by  his  own  oath,  clear  and  exculpate  him- 
self," which  oath  shall  discharge,  "  if  clear  proof  of  the  offence 
be  not  made  by  two  witnesses  at  least."*  40.  Appeal  to  be 
given  to  slaves,  its  quality  limited.  41.  Against  firing  guns  at 
night.  42.  Slaves  are  not  to  rent  houses  or  plantations.  43. 
Nor  travel  on  the  highway  in  numbers.  44.  "  And  whereas, 
many  owners,  &c.,  do  confine  them  so  closely  to  hard  labor,  that 
they  have  not  sufficient  time  for  natural  rest," — that  if  any 
shall  work  slaves  "  more  than  fifteen  hours  in  twenty-four, 
from  March  to  September,  and  fourteen  hours  in  twenty-four 
from  September  to  March,"  they  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  over 
twenty  and  not  imder  five  pounds.  45.  "And  whereas,  the 
having  slaves  taught  to  write,  or  suffering  them  to  be  employed 
in  writing,  may  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences," — that 
any  person  who  shall  teach  any  slave  to  write  or  employ  any 
slave  as  a  scribe  in  any  writing,  shall  forfeit  one  hundred 
pounds.  46.  No  person  to  keep  slaves  on  a  plantation  without 
a  white  person  with  them.  47-50.  Howards  for  white  persons 
or  free  Indians  bringing  in  alive,  from  Florida  fugitive  negroes, 
or  their  scalps,  in  certain  cases,  &c.,  &c.  61-65.  Penalty  on  per- 
sons failing  to  carry  this  act  into  execution,  &c.,  &c.  66.  Sanc- 
tions the  unauthorized  execution  of  certain  negroes  during  a 


'  See  under  this  act,  in  1849,  the  SUte  v,  Bowen,  S^StrobhArft  R.  578.  Stnmd's 
Sketch,  49. 

•  State  V.  Welch,  (1791.)  1  Bay's  R.,  172.  No^penon  can  exculpate  himMlf  bj 
his  own  oath,  for  lulling  a  slave,  not  being  the  master,  orerseer,  or  some  person  haying 
immediate  chazge  of  such  negro. 
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previous  rebeUion.  This  act  was  for  three  years,  but  was  re- 
enacted,  and  has  continued  to  be,  essentially,  the  principal  law 
on  this  subject.  7  St.  at  L.,  418,  425.  Compare  the  abstracts 
of  its  provisions  in  2  Hildr.,p.  421. 

1740.  An  act  for  the  better  eatoMtshing  and  reguUxting 
pairoU.  3  St.  at  L.,  568.  ^'  Forasmuch  as  many  late  horrible 
and  barbarous  massacres  have  been  actually  committed,  and 
many  more  designed,  on  the  white  inhabitants  of  this  Province 
by  negro  slaves,  who  are  generally  prone  to  such  cruel  practices," 
&c.  Sec.  8.  Defines  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  patrol  men  in 
respect  to  slaves.  Enacted  for  three  years,  but  probably  re- 
vived in  later  acts. 

1743.  An  act  for  the  better  securing  this  Province  against 
the  insurrections  and  other  wicked  attempts  of  negroes  and  other 
slaves  ;  and  for  revising^  &c.  3  St.  at  L.,  608. 

1744.  An  act  for  the  better  governing  and  regulating  of 
white  servants  J  &c.  3  Stat,  at  L.,  621. 

1746.  An  act  amending  and  continuing  the  act  of  1740, 
3  St.  at  L.,  647. 

1751.  Additional  and  explanatory  of  the  same  act.  7  St. 
at  L.,  420. 

An  act  laying  new  duties  on  slaves  imported.  3  St.  at 

L.,  739. 

1754.  An  act  to  prevent  slave-stealing,  &c.  7  St.  at  L. 
426. 

1764.  An  act  for  laying  an  additional  duty  upon  all  ne- 
groes hereafter  to  be  imported j  &c.  4  St.  at  L.,  187.  Recites 
^^  Whereas  an  importation  of  negroes,  equal  in  number  to  what 
haveb  een  imported  of  late  years,  may  prove  of  the  most  danger- 
ous consequence  in  many  respects  to  this  Province,  and  the 
best  way  to  obviate  such  danger  will  be  by  imposing  such  an 
additional  duty  upon  them  as  may  totally  prevent  the  evils.'' ^ 

1775-76.  An  act  to  revive  and  continue  certain   acts, 

'  In  1760,  an  act  was  passed  bj  the  Proyincial  Assembly  to  prevent  the  further  im- 
portation of  sUves,  bnt  was  disallowed  by  the  crown.  The  Goyemor  of  S.  C.  was 
rebuked  for  having  assented  to  iL  and  a  circular  letter  sent  to  all  the  other  GovenMm^ 
prohibiting  their  assent  to  similar  act  1  Bargees  Comm.  787.  The  trade  was  de- 
clared to  be  **  beneficial  and  Decenary  to  the  mother  countiy.**  Steyens*  Geofgia,  285. 
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among  which  are  the  acts  abeady  described  respecting  slaves. 
4  St.  at  L.,  331,  348.' 

1775.  Nov. — to  1776  March — ^A  Provincial  Congress; 
adopts  a  constitution  for  the  State,  does  not  contain  any  decla* 
ration  of  private  rights.  Art.  11,  of  elections  ;  ^' The  qualifica- 
tion of  electors  shall  be  the  same  as  required  by  law.'' 

§  230.  Legislation  of  Qeobgia. 

The  district  lying  between  the  Savannah  and  St.  John's 
rivers  had  been  included  in  the  grant  to  the  Lords  Proprietary 
of  Carolina.  The  laws  which  were  enacted  under  their  govern- 
ment for  the  portion  of  "  Carolina  south  of  Cape  Fear/'  may 
be  supposed  to  have  had  territorial  extent  in  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Proprietaries  made  re- 
trocession of  their  territory  and  jurisdiction  in  1729  (aw<e,  p.  293.) 
By  a  charter  dated  9th  June,  1732,  a  body  corporate  called 
"  the  Trustees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,"  in  the 
district  south  and  west  of  the  Savannah  river,  was  created ; 
their  trust  being  limited  to  twenty-one  years.  This  charter  re- 
pealed the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  in  and  for  Georgia.' 

The  importation  of  indented  servants  was  especially  con- 
templated by  the  Trustees,  but  they  prohibited  the  introduction 


'  The  code  of  S.  C,  baa  been  stringently  coercive  compared  with  those  of  ih« 
other  colonies  and  shiye- holding  States ;  not  only  by  the  immunity  of  power  which  it 
has  given  to  the  owners ;  bnt  fdso  in  the  authority  which  it  has  conferred,  and  indeed 
imposed  as  an  obligation,  on  each  white  inhabitant|  in  reference  to  the  slaves  and  free 
persons  of  color.  It  illustrates,  moreover,  how,  even  in  the  superiority  which  is  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  law,  the  action  of  the  free  inhabitant,  though  not  himself  a  slave- 
owner, may,  in  many  respects,  be  restricted  through  the  existence  of  a  slave-class. 

*  See  the  charter  in  Stevens'  Hist  of  Ga.,  and  the  State  Digest  It  declares  that 
**  all  and  every  the  persons  which  shall  happen  to  be  bom  within  the  said  Province, 
and  every  one  of  their  children  and  posterity,  shall  have  and  eigo^  all  liberties,  fran- 
chises and  immunities  of  free  denizens  and  natural  bom  subjects  within  any  <^ 
our  dominions,  as  W  abiding  and  bora  within  this  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  or 
any  other  dominion.**  It  also  provided  that  *'  all  and  every  person  or  persons  whe 
■hall  at  any  time  hereafter  inhabit  or  reside  within  our  said  Province,  shall  be  and 
hereby  are  declared  to  be  free,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  or  be  bound  to  obey  any 
laws,  orders,  statutes  or  constitutions,  which  have  been  heretofore  made,  ordered  and 
enacted,  or  which  hereafter  shall  be  made,  &c.,  by,  for  or  as  the  laws,  orders,  statutes 
or  constitutions  of  our  said  Province  of  South  Carolina,  but  shall  be  subject  to  and 
bound  to  obey  such  orders,  <fec.,  as  -shall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  &c.,  for  the  bet« 
ter  government  of  the  said  Province  of  Georgia,  in  the  manner  herein  after  declared. 
Ana  we  do  hereby,  &o.,  &c^  that  for  and  daring  the  teim  of  twenty-one  yean^  to 
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of  filaves.*  It  was  soon  however  advocated  by  the  wealthy 
planters.  '^  A  considerable  number  of  negroes  had  be^i  already 
introduced  from  Carolina,  as  hired  servants,  under  indentures  ^ 
for  life  or  a  hundred  years/'  and  after  a  long  controversy  on  the 
subject  (2  Hildr.  360,  371,)  the  Trustees  in  1747  "  passed  an  or- 
dinance allowing  slavery  with  certain  restrictions  ^n  their  num- 
bers, mode  of  employment,  and  with  provisions  for  their  religious 
instruction."    Stevens'  Georgia,  p.  312.  2  Hildr.  418. 

1754.  The  powers  of  the  Trustees  under  the  charter  hav- 
ing been  surrendered,  or  having  expired  in  1762,  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  organized  under  the  Board  of  Trade.  A  governor 
and  council  were  appointed  by  royal  commission.  Among  the 
ordinances  enacted  by  them  was  one  that  ^^  all  offences  com- 
mitted by  slaves  were  to  be  tried  by  a  single  justice  without  a 
jury,  who  was  to  award  execution,  and,  in  capital  cases  to  set  a 
value  on  the  slave,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury."  A 
local  assembly  was  provided.  Voters  were  "  to  possess  fifty  acres, 
but  owners  of  town  lots  were  presently  admitted  to  the  same 
privilege." 

1765.  The  first  session  of  the  Assembly.    An  act  was 

commence  horn  the  date  of  these,  &c.,  the  said  coiporation,  assemhled  for  that  pur- 
pose, shall  and  may  form  and  prepare  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  fit  and  necessaiy 
for  and  concerning  the  goyemment  of  the  said  colonj,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  England  &c. — such  laws,  &c.,  to  he  subject  to  the  Royal  approral  in 
privy  council ;  or,  rather,  that  of  the  **  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,'*  established 
m  1696,  *^  who  succeeded  to  the  authority  and  oversight  hitherto  exercised  by  Plan- 
tation committees  of  the  Privy  Council."    2  Hildr.  197. 

'  The  British  government,  or  the  majority  of  the  Trustees,  appear  not  to  have  been 
actuated  by  any  moral  objection  to  slavery,  in  making  this  prohibition.  But  Ogle- 
thorpe, according  to  authorities  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  vol.  8,  p.  426,  said,  '*  Slaveiy 
is  against  the  Go^el  as  well  as  the  fundamental  'law  of  England.  We  refused,  as  4 
trustees,  to  make  a  law  permitting  such  a  horrid  crime.^  Mr.  Bancroft  also  gives  the 
*'  governmental  view,"  together  with  the  praises  which  *'  so  humane  a  plan  **  excited 
in  England.  Neale  r.  Farmer,  2JSitfLJ^.,  Pi  575.  *'  The  introduction  of  slaves  was 
prohibited  to  the  colony  of  Geor^tTwPSSwoyGSSj  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but 
tor  the  reason  it  was  encouraged  elsewhere,  to  wit :  the  interest  of  the  mother  conn- 
try.  It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  the  "  mother  country,"  to  make  Otcrgia  a  protect- 
ing barrier  for  the  Carolinas,  against  the  Spanish  settlements  south  of  her,  and  the 
'  principal  Indian  tribes  to  the  west ;  to  do  this,  a  strong  settlement  of  white  men  was 
sought  to  be  built  up,  whose  arms  and  interests  would  defend  her  northern  plantations. 
The  introduction  of  slaves  was  held  to  be  unfavorable  to  this  scheme,  and  hence  its 
prohibition.  During  the  time  of  the  prohibition,  Oglethorpe  himself  was  a  slaveholder  ^ 
in  Carolioa."  Stevens,  Hist,  of  6a.  p.  288,  says  that  in  the  oiBcial  publications  of  the 
Trustees,  its  inhibition  is  based  only  on  politiosl  and  prudential,  and  not  on  humane  or 
liberal  grounds,  and  it  seems  that  every  negro  *'  found  in  the  place  was  sold  back  into 
Carolina/*  if  not  claimed  by  some  owner.  Stevens,  p.  299,  refers  for  instance,  1789 
— 1741,  in  Stephens'  JoumaL  See  also  Impartial  Inquiiy,  ^,  Loodmi,  1741,  in  toL 
1,  CdL  of  Gea  Hiat  Soc ,  pp.  166— 178. 
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passed,  '^for  the  regulation  and  goveniment  of   slaves/"    2 
Hildr.  455. 

1765.  An  act  for  the  establishing  and  regulating  Patrols, 
and  for  preventing  any  person  from  purchasing  provisions  or 
any  other  commodities  from,  or  selling  such  to  any  slave,  unless 
such  slave  shaU  produce  a  ticket  from  his  or  her  ovmevj  manager 
or  employer, 

1768.  An  act  to  amend  and  continue  the  foregoing. 

1770.  An  act  for  ordering  and  governing  slaves  within  thi^ 
province,  and  for  establishing  a  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  of- 
fences committed  by  such  slaves  and  other  persons  therein  men-- 
tianedy  and  to  prevent  the  inveighiing  and  carrying  away  slaves 
from  their  masters,  owners  or  employers.  This  act  was  a  copy 
of  the  act  of  South  Carolina  of  1740. 

The  sections  are,  for  the  greater  part  almost  literal  copies 
of  corresponding  sections  in  the  Carolina  act.^  Sec.  14^  15,  16, 
17,  relate  to  poisoning  by  slaves,  teaching  to  poison,  and  forbid 
the  administering  of  medicines  by  slaves.  Sec  39,  forbids  teach- 
ing slaves  to  ^^  read  writing,''  in  addition  to  the  injunction  of 
the  Carolina  act,  sec.  45.* 

*  Neale  r.  Fanner,  9  Geo.  R.  582,  conclades,  that,  as  in  S.  Carolina,  caUe^  p.  306,  n.  2, 
killing  a  dave  is  not  felony  by  common  law. 

'  The  statutes  above  named  are  given  inTrince's  and  Cobb's  Digests,  except  as 
iSbsj  have  been  repealed  or  modified  in  parts,  by  later  statates. 


CHAPTER   Vn. 

OF  THE  PBIVATB  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  EXISTING  FOB  THE  8BV- 
EBAL  PABTS  OF  THE  BBITISH  EMPIBE,  DUBING  THE  COLONIAL 
PEBIODy  AND  BELATINO  TO  FBEEDOH  AND  BONDAGE-— OF  THE 
CONDITIONS  UNDEB  WHICH  SUCH  A  LAW  MIGHT  EXIST. 

§  231.  Public  international  law  being  based  on  the  necessity 
for  a  rule  of  action  between  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power, 
and  private  international  law  on  the  recognition  of  persons  as 
having  been  at  different  times  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  dif- 
ferent possessors  of  that  power,  either  of  these  divisions  of  in- 
ternational law  may  come  into  existence,  or  be  applied,  wherever 
any  portion  of  that  power  is  independently  vested  or  mani- 
fested. 

While  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion,  among  writers  on 
public  law,  as  to  the  abstract  nature  of  that  authority  which,  in 
their  conception,  is  the  characteristic  of  any  one  of  those  politi- 
cal bodies  or  persons  known  as  sovereign  states  or  independent 
national  polities,  there  has  been  much  contrariety  among  them 
in  the  recognition  of  the  entirety  of  that  power  in  the  various 
visible  and  concrete  forms  in  which  political  authority  or  do- 
minion has  been  manifested. 

§  232.  It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  assumed  for  an 
axiomatic  principle,  that  sovereignty  or  supreme  national  power 
is  always  manifested  as  the  prerogative  of  a  unity,  as  indivisi- 
ble in  its  existence  ;  that,  if  regarded  as  made  visible  in  dis- 
tinctly separate  acts  of  power,  those  acts,  in  order  to  be  acts  of 
sovereign  power,  must  ultimately  depend  upon,  or  proceed  from 
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one  and  the  same  possessor  of  power ;  that  the  sovereignty  which 
marks  or  characterizes  states  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  aggre- 
gation  of  various  distinct  and  separate  powers,  each  of  which 
may  be  independently  exercised  by  different  political  bodies  or 
persons.^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  international  recognition 
of  soTereignty  which  is  made  by  poHtical  bodies,  or  pereons 
themselves  claiming  to  constitute  a  state  or  nation,  the  only 
other  possessors  of  sovereign  power  are  persons  or  bodies  each 
holding,  within  its  own  domain,  all  the  powers  which  can  be 
attributed  to  a  state  or  nation.  For  the  persons  or  bodies  so  re- 
cognized must  be  equal  in  the  nature  of  their  power ;  that  is, 
equally  sovereign  in  all  respects  ;  and  therefore  it  is  true,  that, 
as  regards  each  other,  the  manifestation  of  any  single  act  of 
sovereign  power  proceeds  from  a  person  or  body  possessing  all 
other  attributes  of  sovereign  power.  In  view  of  the  interna- 
tional intercourse  of  nations  or  states,  properly  and  strictly  so 
called,  any  person  or  body,  manifesting  authority  over  persons 
and  things,  must  either  possess  all  the  powers  of  a  sovereign 
state,  or  be  a  subordinate  person  or  body,  in  reference  to  some 
one  such  possessor  of  sovereignty.  It  is  a  basal  fact  in  public 
law,  that  states  or  nations  respectively  recognize  only  them- 
selves as  the  possessors  of  any  portion  of  sovereign  power,  and 
can  know  themselves,  respectively,  as  the  only  persons  or  enti- 
ties who  are  absolute  and  independent  of  law  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  ;  although  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  states  may 
be  known  as  being  in  an  inferior  or  limited  position  in  reference 
to  other  states,  though  still  being  politically  distinct :  and  it 
may  be  difficult,  in  matters  of  public  law,  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  a  technical  and  a  virtual  sovereignty.* 

'  Calhoun's  Essay  on  Got.,  1  Works,  p.  146.  "There  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  powers  appertaining  to  sovereignty  may  be  divided,  and  the  exercise  of 
one  portion  delegated  to  one  set  of  agents  and  another  portion  to  another ;  or  how 
sovereignty  may  be  vested  in  one  man  or  in  a  few,  or  in  many.  But  how  sovereignty 
itself— the  supreme  power — can  be  divided,  how  the  people  of  the  several  states  can 
be  partly  sovereign  and  partly  not  sovereign,  partly  supreme  and  partly  not  supreme, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive.     Sovereignty  is  an  entire  thing ;  to  divide  it  is  to  destroy 

ar 

'  Vattel,  B.  1,  c.  1.    Phillimore,  International  Law,  Part  2,  c  2. 
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§  233.  Whether  recognized  by  external  and  independent 
political  persons  or  bodies,  or  by  private  persons  subject  to  laws 
proceeding  from  the  exercise  of  that  })ower,  sovereign  power  is 
known,  not  by  force  of  any  law  in  the  strict  sense,  but  by  the 
fact  of  its  exercise,  by  possession.  The  possession  of  sovereignty 
which  is  recognized  as  such  by  other  states  (externally),  must 
be,  as  before  said,  of  all  sovereign  powers,  otherwise  it  will  be 
attributed  to  some  who  exercise  it  only  as  being  themselves 
subject  or  dependent  persons,  or  political  bodies. 

But  in  the  interior  or  internal  manifestation  of  political 
power,  i.  e.,  its  manifestation  towards  the  constituent  parts  or 
materials  of  a  state,  power  over  persons  and  things  may  be 
known  as  sovereign,  though  divided  or  held  by  difitribution 
among  distinct  persons  or  bodies,  who,  in  the  apprehension  of 
foreign  or  exterior  persons,  together  constitute  only  the  ele^ 
ments  of  that  unit  which  they  recognize  as  the  possessor  of  the 
sum  of  sovereign  power  or  the  atate.^  If  in  point  of  fact  those 
constituent  persons  or  bodies  severally  exercise  any  power  inde- 
pendently of  any  other  known  political  person  or  persons  exer- 
cising similar  or  different  powers,  that  power  is,  in  the  public 
law  of  the  state,  a  sovereign  power  in  its  exercise  or  manifesta- 
tion ;  though  not  held  by  a  sovereign  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion][of  the  word  in  public  international  law.* 

The  sovereignty  of  a  state  or  nation,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  a  sovereign  state  or  nation,  is,  then,  as  to  the  rest  of  the 


'  Was  not  this  distnbiition  of  the  powers  helonging  to  a  national  sovereignty  the  basal 
idea  of  Gothic  or  Germanic  fendalism,  which  onoe  entered  into  the  constitution  of  all  the 
modem  nations  of  western  Europe  ?  The  feudal  chief  had  an  independent  sovereign  au- 
thority for  local  objects,  coexistent  with  a  general  subjection  of  himself  and  vassals  to  the 
king  or  nation.  See  Bodin's  Rep.,  as  to  a  sort  of  sovereignty  in  certain  great  families.  B.  1 
c.  2,  (Knolles*  Tr.  p.  13.)  The  towns  (muncipium)  nrst  acquired,  as  corporations,  an 
authority  like  that  of  feudal  lords.  The  petty  sovereignty  of  chiefs  among  the  Celtic 
nations  appears  to  have  been  more  isolated.  The  Roman  political  system  tended  to 
concentrate  all  autonomic  power  in  a  single  hand.  Compare  lieber's  Civil  Liberty 
and  Self-Govemment.  , 

•  G.  T.  Curtis's  Hist,  of  the  Origin,  &c.,  of  the  Const,  of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  I.,  p.  206. 
**  Political  sovereignty  is  capable  of  partition,  according  to  the  character  of  its  sub- 
jects, so  that,'*  &c.  The  partition  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  referred  to  in  the 
text,  is  a  different  thing  from  that  distribution  or  separation  of  the  three  functions  or 
departments  of  sovereign  power,  (the  three  modes  or  forms  by  which  it  may  be  mani- 
fested, the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  authority,)  which  is  often  discussed  by 
publicists,  as  Bowyei's  Univ.  Public  Law,  p.  144,  and  citations. 
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world  indivisible^  or  the  prerogative  of  a  unity.  But  the  con- 
stituents  of  that  state  may^  relatively  to  each  other,  either  be 
an  individual  or  a  number  of  individuals  holding,  as  a  political 
unity  the  whole  power  of  a  state  ;  or  else  an  aggregate  of  indi- 
viduals or  political  unities,  each  holding,  independently  of  the 
others,  separate  powers  for  specified  objects  and  within  specified 
limits  of  space  or  of  time. 

This  may  certainly  be  the  judicial  apprehension  of  such 
powers,  or  their  legal  character  in  the  jurisprudence  of  such 
a  state.  Whether  there  must  not  be  in  every  nation  or  state 
some  one  person,  or  mass  of  persons,  who  potentially  hold,  or 
may  exercise,  if  he  or  they  will,  every  power  that  can  be  called 
sovereign  or  political  power,  is  a  different  question ;  belonging 
to  the  domain  of  political  ethics.* 

§  234.  Even  supposing  political  power  over  persons  and 
things  to  be  separately  invested  in  distinct  portions  or  constitu- 
ents of  a  nation,  under  a  law  proceeding  from  some  one  supreme 
national  power,  the  exercise  of  that  power  within  specified  ju- 
risdictions, and  over  persons  as  subjects  thereto,  will  give  occa- 
sion to  the  existence  of  an  international  or  ^i^a^t-intemational 
law  as  regards  the  exercise  and  effects  of  that  power. 

§  235.  During  the  connection  of  the  North  American  colo- 
nies with  the  empire  of  Great  Britain,  the  sum  of  the  powers 
of  national  sovereignty  over  their  territory  was  distributed,  at 
least  according  to  the  views  of  the  colonists,  in  some  undeter- 
mined proportion,  between  the  parliament  or  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  the  local  governments  of  the  several  colonies.*  The 
rules  which  regulated  the  public  or  political  intercourse  between 
these  various  constituent  parts  of  the  empire  were  included  in 
the  public  municipal  law  of  the  empire,  a  law  of  political  or- 
ganization, and  formed  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  be- 
cause resting,  in  theory  at  least,  on  the  undivided  national  will, 
though  they  resembled  public  international  law  in  many  re- 
spects.    But  since  these  several  parts  did,  in  fact,  separately 

*  Domat,  Public  Law.    B.  L,  tit  1.     Pufendorff,  B.  7,  c.  4,  §  1.     Paley,  Moral 
Phil,  B.  VI.,  c.  6.    Lieber,  Civil  Lib.,  &c.,  vol  1, 16S. 

*  Ante,  ch.  IIL 
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exercise  certain  political  powers  within  specified  jnrisdiotionSy 
persons  might  withm  each  be  recognized  as  native  or  aKen,  tern- 
porary  or  domiciled  subjects,  in  reference  to  any  one  such  juris- 
diction and  its  local  laws,  and  persons  whether  domiciled  or 
a£en  might  be  recognized  as  sustaining  relations  caused  by  their 
previous  subjection  to  another  of  those  jurisdictions. 

§  236.  The  term  jurisdicHon  is  used  to  signify  not  only  the 
right,  power,  or  authority  of  promu][gating  and  enforcing  law  in 
respect  to  persons  and  things  within  a  certain  district  or  terri- 
tory, but  also  the  territory  itself  within  which  that  right,  power 
or  authority  is  exercised.  And  the  term  is  also  frequently  used 
in  a  sense  including  both  these  meanings ;  as  where  persons 
are  denominated  aliens  in  respect  to  a  certain  Jurisdiction  ; 
meaning  not  only  to  the  territory,  but  also  to  the  laws  prevail- 
ing therein,  and  the  political  power  firom  which  they  proceed. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  that  when  private 
international  law  becomes  distinguished  from  the  municipal 
(internal)  law  in  any  jurisdiction,  it  is  by  its  application  to  per- 
sons  ;  and  that  it  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  territory,  as  being  under  separate  political  power,  con- 
stituting separate  jurisdictions,  and  of  persons  as  being  alien  or 
native  in  respect  to  one  or  the  other  of  those  jurisdictions  ;  or, 
rather,  upon  the  recognition  of  persons  in  one  such  jurisdiction 
as  having  rights  or  sustaining  obligations  in  relations  arising 
from  a  previous  subjection  to  the  law  of  another  ;  and  that  it 
has  always,  by  its  application,  the  character  of  a  personal  law.* 
§  237.  A  simple  subjection  at  different  times  to  different  jurisdic- 
tions being  thus  the  foundation  of  private  international  law,  the 
l^al  relations  of  even  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  one  jurisdic- 
tion may  sometimes  be  therein  taken  to  be  affected  by  a  tem- 
porary subjection,  without  domicil,'  to  the  laws  of  another ;  as 

>Jfi^,  §53. 

*  According  to  what  has  been  said  before  (§§  54,  121,^  the  circumstance  of  nata- 
ral  or  native  birth,  or  the  congenital  circumstance  of  a  legal  naturalization,  is  that 
upon  which  the  distinction  of  alienage  is  primarily  founded.  But,  in  the  practice  of 
nations,  distinguishing  between  persons  in  respect  to  the  laws  which  control  their  con- 
dition, it  is  the  fact  or  facts  constituting  the  technical  relation  of  domicil  rather  than 
the  natural  fact  or  circumstance  of  birth,  or  an  equivalent  naturalization,  which,  in 
most  instances,  distinguishes  the  alien  from  other  persons  in  the  national  jurisdiction, 
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relations  arising  out  of  contract.  Thus  also  a  loss  of  personal 
liberty,  for  crime  committed  against  the  state  to  which  the  per- 
B(m  has  been  temporarily  subject,  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  re- 
cognized in  the  domicil  of  such  person.  This  instance  of  inter* 
national  law,  though  affecting  the  individual  right  herein  par- 
ticularly considered,  i.  e.,  personal  liberty,  is  however  distinct 
from  the  international  recognition  of  staiua  or  condition,  which, 
according  to  previous  definition,  consists  in  the  possession  or 
non-possession  of  individual  rights,  with  capacity  for  relative 
rights  in  relations  towards  other  private  persons.  The  persons 
whose  condition  under  private  international  law  is  here  to  be 
inquired  into,  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  recognized 
as  aliens  to  some  one  jurisdiction,  by  reason  of  previous 
damicU  in  another ;  and  the  question  to  be  considered  is  of 
the  subsequent  continuation  or  alteration  of  their  rights  and 
obligations,  created  under  the  law  of  such  domicil,  in  those  re- 
lations which  constitute  atatus  or  condition. 

§  238.  Although  each  colony  of  the  British  Empire  was  a 
part  of  the  integral  imperial  or  national  domain,  and  under  one 
imperial  or  national  jurisdiction,  yet,  in  being  also  under  a  dis- 
tinct local  government,  it  constituted,  in  respect  to  it,  a  par- 
ticular local  jurisdiction.  Persons  in  the  several  colonies  might 
be  distinguished  as  being  either  alien,  temporary,  native  or  na- 
turalized, or  domiciled  subjects,  in  reference  to  one  only,  or  to 
both  of  these  jurisdictions,  and  to  the  two  several  sources  of  law 
and  Jurisdiction,  thus  having  concurrent  existence  in  each  col- 
ony. And  in  this  view,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  might 
each,  before  the  legislative  union,  ^  be  considered  as  being  in  the 
same  manner  under  a  local  and  a  national  jurisdiction,  and  per- 
sons in  any  one  of  those  portions  of  the  original  dominion  of  the 
British  Empire  might  be  distinguished  as  native  or  alien,  tem- 
porary or  domiciled  subjects,  in  respect  to  one  or  both  of  the 
sources  of  law  therein. 

to  which  thej  are  all  equally  subject  In  other  words,  the  distinction  between  domi- 
efled  sabjects  and  subjects  haying  a  foreign  domicil  is  more  comprehensive,  in  private 
international  law,  than  that  between  native  or  natnraliied  and  alien  bom  subjects, 
which  last  is  more  important  in  that  part  of  international  law  which  is  herein  called/ni6 
UCf  concemingtbe  rights  and  obligations  of  states  to  each  other  as  distinct  nationalities. 
'  Acts  of  Union,  for  England  and  Scotland,  5  &  6  Anne,  o.  S,  (170S,)  for  Englyid 
and  Ireland,  89  A  40,  Gea  8,  a  67,  (1800.) 
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Those  persons  who  were  alien^  either  by  birth  or  by  domicil, 
to  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  were  necessarily  such 
also  in  reference  to  any  one  particular  jurisdiction.  But  smce 
the  domicil  of  any  person,  subject,  by  birth  or  by  domidl,  to  the 
national  jurisdiction,  would  also  be  a  domicil  with  reference  to 
one  only  of  those  particular  jurisdictions  into  which  the  empire 
was  divided,  any  English  subject,  by  having  a  domicil  in  one  of 
those  jurisdictions,  would,  when  within  the  territory  of  another, 
be  aUen  in  respect  to  it  and  its  local  law ;  though  remaming 
under  the  same  national  sovereignty  and  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  same  national  law. 

§  239.  Whatever  rules  may  be  applied  as  private  interna- 
tional law  in  any  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  rights  or  relations 
ol  alien  persons,  must  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  political 
source  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  therein ;  since  no  rules 
of  action  can  have  the  force  of  law  within  any  territory  except 
by  the  will  of  the  supreme  power.* 

The  stcUus  or  condition  of  aliens  in  any  one  of  the  several 
particular  jurisdictions  of  the  empire,  whether  aliens  to  the 
whole  empire  or  to  that  particular  jurisdiction  only,  would  be 
determined  by  one  or  the  other  of  those  sources  of  the  muni- 
cipal law  which  prevailed  therein  ;  viz.,  either  the  national  or 
the  local  authority. 

To  ascertain  then  the  law  applying  in  any  one  locality  of  the 
empire  to  the  condition  of  an  alien  of  either  of  the  above  de- 
scribed classes,  it  is  necessary. 

First  J  to  refer  to  the  public  law,  or  law  of  political  constitu- 
tion, to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  supreme  legislative  or  ju- 
ridical power  over  such  persons  and  over  their  various  relations, 
(i  e.,  the  investiture  of  that  power,  either  in  the  local  or  in  the 
imperial  legislature,)  and 

Secondly,  to  ascertain  the  actual  rule  of  action  proceeding 
fifom  such  power. 

§  240.  It  has  already  been  necessary,  in  giving  an  historical 
exposition  of  the  origin  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  in 

>  ^fl«0,  U 18, 86. 
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America,  both  public  and  private,  to  indicate  the  several  politi- 
cal sources  of  power  from  which  the  laws  affecting  the  condition 
of  alien  persons  of  each  of  these  classes  in  the  several  divisions 
of  the  empire  might  proceed ;  and  also  to  state  some  of  the 
rules  or  principles  actually  applied  to  determine  the  condition 
of  such  persons,  whether  aliens  to  the  empire  or  to  any  one  of 
the  several  particular  jurisdictions.  ^  For  although  those  rules 
were  there  described  as  taking  effect  in  the  American  colonies 
with  the  force  and  extent  of  municipal  (intemsd)  law,  they  yet 
had,  firom  the  first,  an  international  effect,  from  the  national 
character  and  political  associations  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  applied  and  for  whom  they  received  a  personal  extent, — 
the  character  of  personal  laws. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  so  far  as  the  condition  of  persons 
alien  to  the  empire  consisted  in  such  rights  of  persons  as  were 
incident  to  relations  of  external  commerce  and  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  it  was  determined  by  the  authority  held  by  the 
imperial,  rather  than  bythat  held  by  the  several  provincial  gov- 
ernments ;'  while  such  was  the  distribution  of  power  in  the 
colonies,  between  the  local  and  the  imperial  governments,  that 
the  condition  or  relations  of  the  domiciled  inhabitant  of  any  par- 
ticular jurisdiction  were  determined,  partly  by  a  law  emanating 
from  a  local  authority,  and  partly  by  a  national  law  ;  the  lat- 
ter having,  in  reference  to  such  inhabitant,  the  same  force  and 
effect  in  every  other  jurisdiction  of  the  empire ;  determining, 
within  each,  the  condition  of  such  person,  so  domiciled  in 
another  jurisdiction  of  the  same  empire,  in  all  relations  falling 
within  the  scope  of  that  national  law  while  such  person  was  in 
the  place  of  his  domiciL' 

§  241.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  with  the  first  establish- 
ment of  law  in  the  colonies,  (whether  proceeding  from  the  im- 
perial or  the  local  source  of  law,)  and  with  the  first  necessary 
recognition  of  persons  as  aliens,  (either  to  the  territorial  domin- 
ion of  the  empire,  or  to  the  territory  of  England,  and  the  law 

'  AnU,  Chapter  V.  VI.         •  Jnie,  §  208.  *  AnU,  §§  186,  187,  198. 
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having  territorial  extent  therein,)  a  personal  distinction  existed 
in  the  application  of  the  national  and  of  the  particular  laws ; 
according  to  which  both  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  seve- 
ral colonies  and  persons  known  as  aliens^  to  the  colonies  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  became  distinguished  into  two  classes, 
standing  in  different  rektions  towaids  the  imperial  and  the 
colonial  authority.  This  distinction  was  founded  upon  a  differ- 
ence of  race,  complexion,  or  physical  structure,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, upon  differences  of  religious  belief ;  and  this  distinction,  in 
having  been  first  judicially  applied  among  persons  known  as 
aiiens  to  the  imperial  dominion^  or  to  the  laws  of  England,  was 
appUed  as  private  international  law,  both  under  the  imperial 
and  the  local  authority,  and  having  been  continued  in  the  mu- 
nicipal (internal)  law  of  the  colonies,  applying  to  the  domiciled 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  it  continued  to  distinguish  them 
when  appearing'  as  aliens  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  one  par^ 
ticiUar  colony  or  division  of  the  empire. 

§  242.  For  the  alien  (to  the  empire)  of  white  or  European 
race,  in  being  a  native  or  domiciled  subject  of  some  Christian 
nationality,or  of  such  a  state  as  was  a  recognized  participant  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  public  international  law,  was  regarded  as  be- 
ing under  the  protection  of  that  law  which  is  an  acknowledged 
rule  of  action  among  civilized  nations,  though  not  having  the 
force  of  law,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  rule  of  which 
nations  are  the  subjects :  and  whatever  rights  attached  to  such 
alien  under  such  law  were,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  alienage, 
r^arded  as  being  under  the  protection  of  the  imperial  or  na- 
tional power,  as  well  as  under  that  of  any  particular  jurisdiction 
within  whose  territorial  limits  he  might  be  found  ; — since  all 
relations  constituting  the  national  intercourse  with  foreign  states 
were,  of  necessity,  controlled  by  the  imperial  rather  than  by  the 
provincial  authority.  And  when  such  aUen  of  European  race 
had  become  a  domiciled  inhabitant  of  any  one  political  division 
of  the  empire,  his  condition,  and  that  of  his  posterity,  was  un- 
der the  charters,  and  the  various  laws  of  naturalization,^  deter- 

>  AnU,  202. 
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mined  like  that  of  the  inhabitant  of  English  birth  or  descent, 
by  a  law  resting  in  part  on  the  national  authority ;  which,  to 
that  extent,  continued  to  be  a  law  of  his  condition  when  ap- 
pearing in  any  other  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire  than  that  of 
which  he  became  a  domiciled  inhabitant. 

§  243.  On  the  other  hand,  aliens  to  the  empire  of  African 
or  Indian  race,  if  not  every  alien  of  a  barbarian  or  heathen 
race,  were  without  the  protection  given  by  public  international 
law  to  foreigners  of  European  birth,  and  did  not,  as  aliens,  sus- 
tain relations  known  to  that  law  and  incident  to  foreign  com- 
merce and  political  intercourse  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
national  imperial  authority;^  unless  indeed  the  rights  of  a 
foreign  owner  in  respect  to  a  slave  of  one  of  those  races  might 
receive  protection  from  the  national  authority,  as  forming  an 
incident  of  the  relations  of  such  alien  owners.  So  far  as  the 
slave  trade  was  foreign  commerce,  or  consisted  only  in  the  im- 
portation of  chattel  slaves  from  abroad,  it  would  seem  to  have 
fallen  within  the  legislative  province  of  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  in  that  of  the  several  colonial  authorities. 
So  far  as  such  African  or  Indian  alien  was  recognized  as  a  legal 
person,  his  condition  was  determined  entirely  by  the  local  au- 
thority of  that  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire  in  which  he 
might  be  found.  And,  whether  chattel  slavery  is  to  be  taken  to 
have  been  supported  by  a  law  proceeding  from  the  national  au- 
thority, at  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  America,  or  not,  yet, 

'  Bj  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  Dred  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  Howard,  p.  475 ;  '*  Now  the 
foUowing  are  traths  which  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  particnlarlj 
of  that  of  onr  own  country,  compels  us  to  know — that  the  African  negro  race  never 
hare  heen  acknowledged  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  nations ;  that  as  amongst  them 
there  never  has  been  known  or  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  any 
thing  partaking  of  the  character  of  nationality,  or  civil  or  political  polity ;  that  this 
race  has  been  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  regarded  as  subjects  of  capture  or  pur- 
chase ;  as  suljects  of  commerce  or  traflSc ;  and  that  the  introduction  of  that  race  into 
eveiy  section  of  this  country  was  not  as  members  of  civil  or  political  society,  but  as 
slaves,  wi  property  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.** 

There  is  no  connection  between  the  political  nonentity  of  African  communities  and 
the' status  of  Africans  when  they  appear  in  foreign  countries.  The  fact  that  negroes 
did  not  enter  this  country  as  the  subjects  or  members  of  some  recognized  foreign 
state  or  nation  is,  in  the  section  above,  noticed  only  as  indicating  the  sotiroe  of  law,  im- 
perial and  national,  or  colonial  and  local,  upon  which  their  condition  depended.  The 
fact  did  not  determine  their  condition  as  bond  or  free.  An  African  savage  entering  a 
European  jurisdiction  as  a  voluntary  immigrant  would,  jure  gentium,  have  been  as 
free  of  condition  as  any  immigrant  of  European  race. 

21 
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as  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  chapters^  the  power  of  limit- 
ting,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  finally,  of  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  chattel  slaves  from  abroad  was  claimed  bj  the  several 
colonial  legislatures,  each  for  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  power 
to  regulate  the  introduction  by  land,  or  from  the  other  colonies, 
of  Africans  and  Indians  held  in  servitude  appears  to  have  always 
been  left  to  their  discretion,  without  controversy. 

§  244.  The  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian,  when  once 
settled  within  a  colonial  jurisdiction,  either,  by  becoming  a  free 
domiciled  inhabitant,  or  the  property  of  a  resident,  appears  to 
have  always  been  exclusively  within  the  prerogative  of  the  local 
sovereignty.  It  would  seem,  from  the  personal  distinction  which 
constantly  obtained  in  the  application  of  municipal  (inter- 
nal) laws  in  the  American  colonies,  that  there  was  no  law  ,affect- 
ing  the  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian  domiciled  subject, 
having  like  national  foundation  and  extent  with  the  common 
law,  appUed  to  the  white  colonist.  For  while  the  legsA  condition 
of  the  African  or  Indian  inhabitant,  in  any  particular  jurisdiction, 
might  vary  therein,  from  chattel  slavery — ^the  negation  of  all  le- 
gal rights — ^to  the  possession  of  all  individual  and  relative  rights 
of  a  private  person  known  to  the  common  law  of  England,  that 
condition  rested,  apparently,  only  on  the  local  law  of  that  juris- 
diction, and  was  not  supported  therein  by  a  law  of  the  national 
power,  having  national  extent  and  recognition  as  a  law  of  the 
national  or  imperial  jurisdiction.  And  it  has  been  shown  that 
even  the  terms  of  those  royal  charters  which  guaranteed  to  the 
colonistSy  generally,  and  their  descendants,  the  rights  of  subjects 
of  English  birth,  must  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  this 
limitation  existing  in  the  law  of  naiiona,  or  universal  jurispru- 
dence, then  received  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  natural 
reason  and  applied  in  municipal  and  international  law,^  and  that 
therefore  the  condition  of  Indians  and  negroes,  bom  within  the 
colonial  jurisdictions,  was  not  determined  by  that  personal  law 
of  privilege,  derived  from  the  common  law  of  England,  which 
had,  for  whites  or  European  subjects,  a  national  extent.     What- 

aiil0,f  202. 
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ever  support  the  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian  might  have 
in  the  sovereignty  held  by  the  imperial  government,  while  con- 
sidered an  alien  to  the  British  empire, — ^when  he  became  a 
domiciled  subject,  his  relations  and  rights  were  determined  only 
by  the  law  of  the  particular  district  in  which  he  might  be 
found ; — by  the  municipal  (internal)  law  thereof,  if  therein 
domiciled,  and  by  the  international  law  as  received  and  applied 
in  that  jurisdiction  by  the  local  sovereignty y  if  domiciled  in  ^ome 
other  part  of  the  empire  :  each  particular  jurisdiction  being,  in 
respect  to  aliens  of  these  races,  independent  in  its  interpretation 
of  private  international  law  ;  except  so  far  as  that  law  concerned 
relations  oi  foreign  commerce  and  intercourse.  And  there  was 
no  law,  resting  on  the  national  authority  and  having  national 
extent,  by  which,  as  a  personal  law,  the  condition  of  such  per- 
sons domiciled  in  some  one  particular  jurisdiction  could  be  de- 
termined throughout  the  empire,  independently  of  the  local 
authority  of  each  several  jurisdiction  ;  not  even  if,  while  being 
such  alien  in  respect  to  such  several  jurisdiction,  he  were  claimed 
by  other  persons  as  an  object  of  property.  Because,  as  before 
shown,  it  was  only  in  the  relations  of  foreign ,  commerce  that 
that  condition  received  any  support  from  the  imperial  power. 
K  claimed  as  property  of  a  master,  domiciled  in  some  other  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  who  by  the  law  having  national  extent  enr 
joyed  the  individual  or  absolute  right  of  private  property,  still 
his  property  in  the  African  or  Indian  slave  would  not  rest  upon 
such  national  law,  unless  the  common  law  of  England  could  be 
taken,  at  the  time,  to  admit  that  kind  of  property  or  to  include 
the  doctrines  of  the  historical  law  of  nations  (jus  gentium)  as 
known  at  the  first  introduction  of  slaves  into  America.^ 

§  245.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  that — ^if  at 
any  period  the  doctrines  of  the  historical  law  of  nations^  in  re- 
spect to  chattel  slavery,  had  had  force  in  England  itself,  as  part 
of  the  common  law,  either  those  principles  were  applied  to 
heathen  negroes  or  Indians  only  while  alien,  and  before  becom- 
ing Christianized,  and,  on  becoming  domiciled  inhabitants  and 

*  Ckmipm  anief  %  12S, 
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baptized,  their  legal  condition  beca'^e  detennined  by  some  law 
originating  in  the  local  juridical  power,  some  jos  proprium  ;  or 
else,  that  the  law  of  ncUiona  must  itself  be  taken  to  have 
changed  in  the  judicial  recognition  of  English  courts,  during  the 
colonial  period  ;  and,  that  in  England,  towards  the  close  of  that 
period,  the  law  which  had  attributed  the  jKyssession  of  individual 
rights  and  a  capacity  for  relative  rights  to  all  persons  of  the 
white  or  European  race,  irrespectively  of  their  national  domicil, 
was  taken  to  extend  to  all  natural  persons  of  whatever  race. 
The  question  of  the  recognition  or  non-recognition,  in  England, 
of  such  a  doctrine,  in  the  application  of  private  international  law, 
is  to  be  considered  in  the  next  two  chapters.     It  wiU  here  be  as- 
sumed that  the  historical  facts  stated  in  the  fourth  chapter,  the 
course  of  colonial  legislation  which  has  been  shown  in  the  sixth, 
together  with  the  judicial  authorities  which  will  be  set  forth  in 
the  next  chapter,  indicate  that  such  a  change  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions did  take  place  at  some  period  prior  to  the  American  Revo- 
lution ;^  and  that,  whenever  it  may  have  occurred,  it  must  be 
taken  to  have  modified  the  common  law  of  England  in  its  noF' 
tional  extent  throughout  the  empire.     So  that,  regarded  as  the 
personal  law  supporting  the  liberties  or  privileges  of  the  master, 
it  did  not,  or  at  least  at  a  point  of  time  shortly  before  the 
Revolution,  did  not  support  in  any  one  part  of  the  empire  the 
slavery  of  any  Indian  or  African  domiciled  in  another  part  :  not 
even  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  while  the  African  slave  trade 
continued  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  British  government,  the  title 
to  right  of  ownership  in  heathen  Africans,  when  imported  by  the 
traders,  rested  on  common  law,  or  the  **  law  merchant/' 

§  246.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  condition  of  a 
person  of  the  African  or  Indian  race,  domiciled  in  any  one  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Empire,  might,  under  the  local  law  of  that 
jurisdiction,  consist  in  rights  of  the  same  legal  nature  as  those 
which  characterized  the  condition  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 

'  This  MrampiioB  is  made  here,  it  is  to  be  obserred,  in  describing  the  ohtracter 
or  Anthority  (as  being  either  national  or  local)  of  the  law  upon  which  the  question  of 
tiie  continnance  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  bejond  the  placo  of  their  domicO 
innHd  depend.  The  further  proof  can  00JI7  be  giyen  hj  an  analysis  of  the  judicial  de- 
"*^ —  hen  rofened  to. 
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jurisdiction  who  was  of  English  or  European  race,  those  rights 
were  the  result  of  a  law  confined  in  its  territorial  extent  to  the 
jurisdiction,  and  not  of  a  law  having  national  extent,  and  there- 
fore their  support  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire  would  depend 
upon  the  private  international  law,  as  received  and  applied  there- 
in by  the  local  source  of  power. 

§  247.  If  the  bondeige  of  indentured  white  servants  or  the 
redemptioners,  was  a  relation  which  could  not  exist  in  England 
itself,  and  was  created  by  a  law  having  special  reference  to  the 
colonies,  as  parts  of  the  empire  in  which  it  was  to  be  maintained, 
it  was  still  a  condition  which  originated  under  the  imperial  or 
national  source  of  law.  At  least  the  law  under  which  such  per- 
sons  were  sent  out  in  bondage,  from  England  to  America,  must 
be  taken  to  have  had  national  jurisdiction  to  that  extent.  And 
it  appears  to  have  been  recognized  as  such  by  the  reception  of 
those  persons  into  all  the  various  colonies,  under  the  obligations 
originally  created  ^n  the  mother  country.  But,  from  the  power 
assumed  by  .the  several  colonial  legislatures  over  the  condition 
of  this  class  of  persons,  when  once  incorporated  into  the  resident 
population  of  any  colony,  the  particular  rights  and  obligations 
attending  their  servile  condition  and  the  period  of  their  continu- 
ance in  servitude,  seem  to  have  rested  in  each  colony  upon  the 
local  law  alone.  If  the  bondage  of  this  class  of  persons,  when 
domiciled  in  the  colonies,  did  thus  lose  the  support  of  statutes 
resting  on  the  imperial  authority,  and  if  also  the  right  of  the 
master  to  the  services  of  such  bondsman  was  not  supported  by 
the  common  law  having  national  extent,  the  international  recog- 
nition of  this  condition  in  such  persons,  when  found  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  of  the  empire  than  that  in  which  they  were  domi- 
ciled, would  depend  only  upon  the  will  of  the  local  authority  in 
that  particular  jurisdiction,  and  the  view  held  by  it  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  private  international  law  (that  is,  what  rules  ought 
to  be  applied  as  private  international  law,)  relative  to  such  a 
condition  of  private  persons.  The  only  law  to  determine  the 
C(mdition  of  this  class  of  aliens  in  the  several  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, at  least  when  they  were  recognized  as  having  a  domicil  in 
some  other  one  of  the  colonies,  would  therefore  be  such  as  in  its 
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authority  would  be  identified  with  the  local  mnnicipal  law  there- 
of, and  be  derived  from  the  local  power ;  though  it  would  be 
international  law  from  the  alien  character  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  should  be  applied ;  a  law  having  the  same  character  as 
that  bj  which  the  condition  of  the  African  or  Indian,  domiciled 
in  some  one  colony,  would  be  determined  in  any  other  particular 
jurisdiction  of  the  empire  in  which  he  might  be  found,  i.  e.  mu- 
nicipal and  local  law  in  its  authority  ;  international  by  its  op- 
plication  to  those  persons  thus  regarded  as  alien  in  respect  to 
that  jurisdiction. 

§  248.  The  law  therefore  which  applied  in  any  one  of  the 
several  jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire,  as  private  interna- 
tional law  to  these  two  descriptions  of  persons,  viz. :  indentured 
white  servants  and  Africans  or  Indians  having  a  domicil  in  some 
other  one  of  the  colonies  must  be  ascertained  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  those  jurisdictions  severally  constituted  independent 
national  jurisdictions,  in  all  respects. 

§  249.  There  existed  also,  in  the  several  jurisdictions  of  the 
British  Empire,  another  class  of  persons  who  by  law  were  obliged 
to  render  service  to  private  masters,  viz. :  minor  apprentices ; 
and  in  case  of  the  removal  of  such  apprentices  from  the  place  of 
their  domicil,  or  in  case  of  their  absconding  and  being  found  in 
some  jurisdiction  other  than  that  in  which  their  obligations  first 
existed,  the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  parties  to  the  relation  would  resemble  those  which 
in  the  case  of  slaves  and  indentured  servants  in  like  circimi- 
stances,  would  be  decided  by  private  international  law,  as  above 
distinguished  from  the  common  law  having  national  extent. 

But,  though  the  condition  of  a  minor  apprentice  was  cre- 
ated by  indenture,  and  was  similar  in  its  temporal  limitation 
and  some  other  incidents  to  that  of  the  so-called  redemptioners, 
it  had  a  totally  different  foundation.  The  relation  of  master 
and  apprentice  was  a  continuation  of,  or  substitute  for,  that 
of  parent  and  child,  or  that  of  guardian  and  ward.  The  power 
of  the  master  was  a  del^ation  of  the  patria  potestas,  and  with 
the  right  to  service  was  associated  a  personal  duty  in  respect  to 
fte  apprentice,  wl^ch  was  not  recognized  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
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dentored  or  purchased  bond-servant.  Though  generally  modified 
by  statute  law^  the  relation  was  one  defined  and  recognized  by 
the  common  law  of  England  :  and  while  it  had  a  local  character, 
in  being  intended  to  exist  only  in  certain  districts,  such  as  coun- 
ties or  towns,  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  civil  authorities 
therein,  so  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  continue  between  the 
parties  if  permanently  removing  from  the  jurisdiction  in  which 
it  had  been  created,  yet,  as  between  parties  domiciled  elsewhere, 
the  right  of  a  master  to  control  the  person  of  the  fugitive  ap- 
prentice may  have  been  recognized  in  the  several  colonies  as  a 
right  at  conmion  law,  that  is,  the  conmion  law  of  England  hav- 
ing personal  extent. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OP  THE  COLONIAL  PERIOD 
AFFECTING  CONDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  BONDAGE. — THE  SUB- 
JECT  CONTINUED. — OF  ITS  ACTUAL  EFFECT  OR  OPERATION. 

§  250.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  conditions,  created  by 
the  public  municipal  law,  have  been  indicated  under  which  a 
private  international  law,  affecting  freedom  and  bondage,  might 
exist  in  the  colonies.  It  is  now  necessary  to  ascertain  its 
actual  operation  or  effect. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  second  chapter,  that  the  private 
international  law,  like  every  other  rule  which  has  the  force  of 
law  for  private  persons,  is  known  or  promulgated  either  from 
a  judicial  or  a  legislative  source  ;  being,  in  either  case,  equally 
positive  law,  in  the  sense  of  the  ascertained  will  of  the  state, 
though,  in  ordinary  parlance,  the  term  "  positive  law*'  is  applied 
only  to  law  known  by  legislative  enactment ;  positive  legislation 
being  more  authoritative  than  law  judicially  ascertained,  only  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  more  direct  method  of  ascertaining  the  will  of 
the  supreme  source  of  law  on  any  particular  topic ;  but,  in  the 
natural  order  of  existence,  the  law  judicially  ascertained  precedes 
positive  legislation,  and  always  exists  as  of  necessity.^ 

The  condition,  in  respect  to  freedom  or  bondcLge  of  persons 
of  the  classes  before  described,  having  a  domicil  in  one  of  the 
oolonieSy  when  appearing  as  aliens  within  another  jurisdiction  of 
^^    the  empire^  might  have  been  determined  either  by  legislation, 

f:  >  ilalt,  H  17,  89. 
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having  direct  international  reference  to  such  persons,  or  by  the 
judicial  application  of  general  principles  of  international  juris- 
pmdence.  This  judicial  source  of  law,  for  the  reason  just  stated, 
viz.,  its  naturally  prior  existence,  should,  in  the  historical  order, 
be  first  examined. 

§  251.  It  has,  however,  been  convenient  to  present,  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  the  legislation  of  the  several  colonies  having 
this  extent  among  the  statutes  which  operated  as  municipal 
(internal)  law.  It  consisted  principally  in  statutes  limiting  the 
importation  of  negro  and  Indian  slaves  and  servants.  With  the 
exception  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  agreement  between  the 
New  England  colonies,  in  1643,  and  the  seventh  in  that  of 
1672,*  so  far  as  they  took  effect  as  private  laws.  No  laws 
appear  to  have  been  enacted  respecting  slaves  or  servants  es- 
caped from  other  jurisdictions,  or  brought  in  by  their  owners 
without  the  intention  either  to  sell  them  or  to  acquire  a  domicU. 

It  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  view  herein  before 
taken  of  the  foundation  and  extent  of  two  systems  of  personal 
laws,  obtaining  in  the  colonial  districts  of  the  empire,  if^  acts 
had  been  passed  by  colonial  governments  prohibiting  or  regu- 
lating the  entry  of  free  persons  of  African  or  Indian  race  domi- 
ciled in  other  colonies.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  any  such  exercise  of  the  legislative  power.  In  the 
earlier  history  of  the  colonies,  there  were  some  instances  of  local 
legislation  prohibiting  the  ingress,  or  compelling  the  departure  . 
of  persons  equally  entitled,  with  the  other  inhabitants  constitut- 
ing the  legislating  majority,  to  the  enjoyment  of  individual  and 
relative  rights  under  the  law  of  England.  Such  legislation,  in 
most  of  these  cases,  was  caused  by  the  ideas,  then  generally 
prevalent,  respecting  the  duty  of  a  political  state  in  relation  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  subject,  which,  soon  after  the 
extension  of  the  English  dominion  over  the  whole  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  the  manifestation  of  a  very  great  variety  in  religious 
belief  among  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies,  became  essen- 
tially modified.     And,  whether  the  colonial  governments  con- 

'  Anie^  pp.  208,  269. 
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ceived  such  legislation  beyond  their  powers  or  not,  those  laws 
were  repealed,  or  fell  into  neglect. 

§  252.  There  are,  probably,  no  extant  records  of  judicial  de- 
terminations, by  the  colonial  courts,  of  questions  relating  to 
status  or  condition,  having  the  international  or  qtmai-^intems^ 
tional  character  ^which  was  before  indicated.  If  the  eighth 
article  of  the  agreement  between  the  New  England  colonies,  in 
1643,  and  the  seventh,  in  that  of  1672,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  supplemental  to  the  unwritten  law,  it  might  be  aigued 
from  their  existence,  that  the  courts  in  those  colonies  could  not, 
without  them,  have  maintained  the  master's  claim,  in  pais^ 
over  the  persons  designated  by  the  term  servants.  But  it  is, 
perhaps,  equally  just  to  infer  that  the  object  of  the  compact 
was,  not  so  much  to  give  a  legal  existence  to  the  right  of  the 
alien  owner,  as  to  facilitate  its  peaceable  establishment  by  giving 
the  local  authorities  power  to  adjudicate  on  a  claim  or  demand 
to  be  made  by  him  before  them,  in  the  first  instance  ;  and,  after 
the  judicial  establishment  of  the  right,  to  maintain,  in  his  be- 
half,  the  custody  of  the  slave  or  servant  while  within  the  limits 
of  the  forum,  or,  it  may  be  said,  to  deliver  up  the  slave  or  ser- 
vant to  the  master,  when  he  could  repass  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  forum.* 

§  ^253.  As  to  indentured  servants,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a 
variety  of  practice  obtained  in  the  different  colonies  as  to  the 
international  recognition  of  their  relations  towards  the  persons 
claiming  their  services  under  the  law  of  another  jurisdiction. 
From  the  order  sent  out  from  England,  in  1633,'  the  Virginian 
order  in  reference  to  Dromond's  servant,'  and  the  clauses  just 
referred  to  in  the  New  England  Articles,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  judicial  tribunals  did  not,  generally,  consider  it  their  pro- 

^  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  eyen  if  the  relation  between  the  alien  owner  and  aenrant 
or  aUve  was,  in  any  colony,  sapported  hy  the  unwritten  private  international  law,  yet  the 
owner  conld  not,  by  it  alone,  make  any  ckum  upon  the  public  authority  for  the 
dtiivery  of  toch  servant  or  slave.  He  would  have  the  right  to  seize  the  body  of 
meh  servant  or  slave,  (making  a  claim  in  paisj)  but  then  his  right  could  be  deter- 
mined upon  and  a  delivery  be  made  to  him  only  in  some  action  brought  in  behalf  of 
flw  alleged  servant  or  slave.    Under  the  compact  only  could  there  hd  a  deUvety  on 


*  Aitie,  p.  289,  note  1 
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vince  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  such  persons,  in  the  absence 
of  legislative  enactment.  * 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  relation  of  minor  appren- 
tices to  their  masters  may  have  been  at  the  same  time  judicially 
recognized,  in  case  of  the  claim  of  an  alien  master  to  a  fugitive 
apprentice,  under  the  national  law  having  a  personal  extent  to 
subjects  of  English  race.  But  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
articles  in  the  New  England  compacts  were  practically  applied 
to  this  class  of  persons,  as  well  as  to  others  bound  to  a  service 
for  years. 

§  254.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that,  under  the  New  Eng- 
land compacts,  the  term  "  servants"  was  taken  to  include  negro 
slaves.  But,  whatever  inference  might  be  drawn  trojn  this  for 
or  against  the  validity  of  the  master's  right  under  the  unwritten 
international  law,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, slavery  continued  to  be  judicially  supported  in  the  case  of 
negro  slaves  introduced  from  other  jurisdictions,  except  so  far 
as  such  introduction  may  have  been  limited  by  legislative  enact- 
ment ;  and  this,  whether  such  slaves  were  brought  in  to  be  per- 
manent residents  or  were  only  sojourners,  either  accompanying 
a  non-resident  owner  or  being  fugitives.  And  this,  it  may  be 
supposed,  was  the  case  even  in  those  colonies,  if  any  such  there 
were,  where  the  local  slavery  may  have  been  considered  the  con- 
dition of  a  legal  person,  as  contrasted  with  chattel  slavery.* 
And  even  in  Massachusetts,  if  there  was  a  time,  pric^  to  the 
Kevolution,  when  no  domiciled  negro  could  have  been  held  there 
as  a  slave,  it  is  probable  that  the  relation  between  owners  and 
slaves,  domiciled  elsewhere,  would  have  been  judicially  main- 
tained. 

§  255.  Of  all  the  cases  decided  in  the  English  courts,  which 
were  cited  in  the  fourth  chapter,*  that  of  the  negro,  Somerset, 

*  But  since,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  colonial  history,  persons  were  ocoasionallj 
baninhed  from  some  one  of  the  colonies  under  a  sentence  to  be  sold  as  servants  in 
•ome  other  colony,  it  was  evidently  presupposed  that  such  sentence  would  be  recog- 
nized in  the  latter. 

'  It  may  be  Inferred  that  this  was  the  case,  because  the  contraxy  has  never  been 
asserted  in  ^e  cases  which  have  occurred  since  that  period. 

'  Among  these  might  have  been  noted,  next  to  Butts  «•.  Penny,  Sir  Thomas 
Grantham's  case,  (16S6^)  as  given  in  8  Mod.  R.  120 ;  "  He  bought  a  monster  in  the 
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is  the  only  one  in  which  the  question  of  freedom  and  servitude 
appears  as  one  to  be  decided  by  private  international  law.  The 
cizcumstances  of  that  case  have  been  already  stated  in  the 
opinion  delivered  by  Mansfield.  The  master  and  slave  were 
recognized  to  be  the  domiciled  inhabitants  of  a  colony ;  the 
master  having  done  no  act  by  which  he  acquired  a  domicil  in 
England,  and  the  power  of  the  negro  to  acquire  it  separately^ 
animo  manendi,  by  having  the  intention  to  do  so,  manifestly 
depended  on  an  anterior  question,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a 
free  person.^ 

§  256.  Two  Scotch  cases  are  cited  in  the  notes  to  the  report 
of  Somerset's  case,  in  20  Howell's  St.  Tr.,  from  Morrison's 
Diet  of  Decisions,  voL  xxxiii,  tit.  Slave.  The  first,  entitled 
Sheddan  against  a  negro,  was  in  1757.  The  owner  proposed 
to  carry  the  slave  back  to  Virginia  and  brought  his  claim  be- 
fore the  courts,  when  the  latter  refused  to  go.  The  negro  died 
before  any  decision  could  be  rendered.  The  other  case,  entitled, 
Joseph  Knight,  a  negro,  against  John  Wedderbume,  occurred 
1775-1778.  The  negro  had  been  in  Scotland  several  years  and 
had  married  there,  still  rendering  services,  but  after  claimed  to 
be  free.  On  pleading,  the  master  claimed  a  right  either  to  his 
perpetual  service,  in  Scotland,  or  to  send  him  back  to  the  plan- 
tations— Jamaica. 

The  case  being  heard  before  the  sheriff,  he  found  "  that  the 
state  of  slavery  is  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,* 

Indies,  which  was  a  man  of  that  country,  who  had  the  perfect  shape  of  a  child  grow- 
ing oat  of  his  hreast  as  an  excrescency,  all  hnt  the  head.  This  man  he  brought  hither, 
and  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people  for  profit  The  Indian  tamed  Christian  and 
was  baptized,  and  was  detuned  from  his  master.  The  master  brought  a  homine  repUff- 
iando.  The  sheriff  returned  that  he  had  replevied  the  body,  but  did  not  say  the  body 
in  which  Sir  Thonuu  claimed  a  property,  whereupon  he  was  ordered  to  amend  his  re- 
turn. And  then  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  bailed  him."  The  marginal  note  is : 
*'  ffomme  repUgiando  lies  for  a  baptited  infidel  detained  from  hit  mcuterJ* 

"  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  return  was  ever  aigued,  or  that  the  court  gave 
any  opinion  in  thi«  caae,  and,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it" — Hargrave's 
notiL  20  Howell's  St  Tr.  55. 

'  See  ante,  note  at  the  foot  of  page  109. 

'  The  15  Oea  S,  cap.  28,  (1775,)  is  an  act  for  altering,  explaining,  and  amending 
Mveral  acts  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  respecting  colliers,  coal-bearers,  and  salters; 
ndtei^  **  Whereas  by  the  statute  law  of  Scotland,  as  explained  by  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  law  there,  many  colliers,  Ac.,  are  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  bondage,  bound  to 
flw  ooUierioi  and  saltworks  where  they  work,  for  life,  transferable  with  the  collieries 

~  Mltworks^  when  the  original  masters  haTe  no  fiurther  use  for  them ;  and  whereas 
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and  repelled  the  defender's  claim  to  a  perpetual  service/'  On 
being  heard  before  the  Lords  of  Session^  the  court  ^'  were  of 
opinion  that  the  dominion  assumed  over  this  negro^  under  the 
law  of  Jamaica,  being  unjust,  could  not  be  supported  in  this 
country  to  any  extent ;  that,  therefore,  the  defender  had  no  right 
to  the  negro's  service  for  any  space  of  time,  nor  to  send  him  out 
of  the  country  against  his  consent ;  that  the  negro  was  likewise 
protected  under  the  act  of  1701 ,  c.  6,  (the  act  for  preventing 
wrongous  imprisonment,  and  against  undue  delays  in  trials,) 
£com  being  sent  out  of  the  country  against  his  own  consent. 
The  judgments  of  the  sheriff  were  approved  of,"  &c.* 

§  257.  Cases  of  this  kind  occurring  in  the  British  islands 
during  the  colonial  period  will  have  a  peculiar  value  in  indicat- 
ing the  relative  extent  of  the  various  personal  laws  prevailing 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  how  far  the  rights  and  obligations 
incident  to  the  personal  condition  or  status  of  private  persons 
were  sustained  by  them,  independently  of  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  local  jurisdiction.*  But  so  far  as  the  several  jurisdictions 
of  the  empire,  in  determining  the  personal  condition  of  private 
persons  were,  towards  each  other,  in  the  relation  of  distinct  in- 
dependent nationalities,  these  decisions  will  have  had  in  the 
colonies,  only  the  force  of  foreign  judicial  decisions. 

§  258.  The  so-called  rule  of  comity,  regulating,  in  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction,  the  international^  operation  of  foreign  laws,'  has 
been  described  as  being  always  operative,  except  where  limited 
by  local  statute  or  usage.*     It  may  be  thought  then  that,  ^*if 

persons  are  diaoonraged  and  prevented  from  learning  the  art  or  business  of  colliers, 
&C.,  by  their  becoming  bonnd  to  the  collieries  and  saltworks  for  life,  where  they  shall 
work  for  the  space  of  one  year,  &;c."  From  which  language  it  would  appear  that  the 
•erritnde  arose  firom  judicial  constructions  of  the  first  contract.  This  statute  was  not 
sufficient  to  free  these  people,  another  being  passed  in  1799.  See  also,  1  Barrington 
on  Stat.  1  Rich.  2,  note  9,  in  Sd  ed.,  and  the  argument  in  Knight  offst,  Wedderbume, 
which  is  given  in  20  Howell's  State  Tr.,  in  notes  to  Somerset's  cose. 

*  1  Burge's  Comm.  on  CoL  and  For.  Law,  p.  741.  Boswell,  who  was  in  Edin- 
buigh  at  the  time  of  the  argument,  1777,  says  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  "  a  great 
majority  of  the  Lords  of  Session  decided  for  the  negro.  But  four  of  their  number,  the 
Lord  President, 'Lord  Elliock,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Covington  resolutely  main- 
tained  the  lawfulness  of  a  itatut^  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all  ages  and  countries, 
and  that,  when  freedom  flourished,  as  in  old  Greece  and  B^e."  And  on  a  preceding 
page  he  has  given  an  argument,  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  in  favor  of  the  negro's  free- 
dom, together  with  some  observations  of  his  own  maintaining  the  other  side. 

^AnU,  S  24&  '  Ante,  f  88.  «  Ante,  f  122. 
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valid  at  all,  this  rule  should  be  sufficient  in  itself,  and  exclude 
any  rule,  otherwise  derived,  for  determining  in  the  forum  the  in- 
ternational allowance  of  the  effects  of  foreign  laws ;  and  that 
any  reference  to  foreign  precedents  for  this  purpose  is  either  su- 
perfluous or  inconsistent  with  the  rule.  This  may  be  true,  and 
the  proper  doctrine  seems  to  be  that,  unless  the  foreign  prece- 
dents have  been  adopted  into  the  local  customary  law  by  some 
previous  judicial  action,  the  so-called  rule  of  comity  must 
control  the  action  of  the  tribunal.  But  since  the  judicial  appli- 
cation of  this  rule  involves  inquiry  into  the  personal  extent  of 
the  local  law,  as  being  either  limited  or  universal,  and  through 
this  the  judicial  recognition  of  a  universal  jurisprudence  or  law 
of  nations  forming  part  of  the  law  of  the  forum,*  a  reference  to 
foreign  precedents  is  generally  indispensable  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  comity,  where  local  usage  or  statute  is 
wanting  :  and  hence  in  every  forum  or  jurisdiction  a  private  in- 
ternational law  is  formed  which  may  be  juristically  spoken  of  as 
existing  in  or  among  all  civilized  states,  or,  as  a  body  of  rules 
which,  being  known  from  the  customary  juridical  action  of  many 
states,*  obtaina  judicial  recognition  in  any  supposed  forum  of 
jurisdiction.'  There  is,  at  least,  a  constantly  increasing  pre- 
sumption that  the  private  international  law  of  any  forum  cor- 
responds with  the  rules  received  contemporaneously  in  other 
countries  in  like  cases. 

For  this  reason  the  judicial  decisions  of  European  courts, 
during  the  colonial  period,  in  cases  concerning  the  international 
recognition  of  personal  condition  or  status  and  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  and  the  general  rules  received  by  them  in 
such  cases,  according  to  the  testimony  of  approved  jurists,  may, 
with  the  English  cases,  be  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  a  pri- 
vate international  law^  taking  effect  in  and  between  the  several 

>  Anle,  S§  89-101. 

•  AnU,  §§  86,  76. 

'  As  sadi  it  is  spoken  of  as  existing  independently  of  the  will  of  some  one  pArticn- 
lar  state,  (Curtis, «!.,  in  19  Howard  R.  594,  695,)  and  becomes  the  special  salgect  of 
trealisis  like  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  Foelix's  Droit  International  PriT6,  and  the 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  PhiUimore's  elaborate  treatise  on  Intematbnal  Law. 

*  International  law  is  here  supposed  to  have  cusiomary  existence,  proved  or  iUut- 
trated  by  foreign  juridical  authority,  utoally  judicial  and  juristioaL    Foraign  icytrfo- 
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jurisdictions  of  the  empire,  so  far  as  they  were  in  similar  dr- 
cumstances. 

The  proper  force  of  these  precedents  under  an  application  of 
the  rule  of  comity  in  any  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire, 
and  as  being  evidence  of  rules  receivable  for  universal  jurispru- 
dence or  the  law  of  nationSy  will  be  separately  examined. 

§  259.  There  are  not  many  judicial  decisions  on  record 
which  can  be  referred  to  as  having  had  this  kind  of  authority 
during  the  colonial  period.  Burge,  in  Commentaries  on  Colo- 
nial and  Foreign  Law,  vol.  I.,  p.  739,  cites  from  ChristinsBUs, 
decis.  tom.  iv.,  decis.  80,  n.  4,  a  case  in  which  the  supreme 
council  of  Mechlin,  in  1531,  refused  to  issue  a  warrant  to  take 
a  person  who  had  escaped  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been 
bought  and  legally  held  in  slavery.  The  reason  given  for  the 
decision  is — "  propter  libertatis  personarum  usum  hie  per  aliquot 
saecula  continue  observatum."  The  same  case  seems  to  have 
been  noticed  in  Zypee,  Not.  Belg.,  1.  6,  p.  180. 

Groenewegen,  De  Legibus  Abrogatis  et  Inusitatis  (1649,) 
L.  I.,  tit.  8,  is  another  authority  as  to  the  law  of  the  Nether- 
lands on  this  point.  ^^  Quamvis  servos  habere  Christianis  nefas 
non  sit,  si  modo  herili  in  servos  potestate  non  abutantur,  sed 
606  secundum  Christianam  lenitatem  et  mansuetudinem  trac- 
tant.  Epist,  ad  Phil,  Ephes.  6  vera,  5,  cum  seqq.  Coloa.  3, 
22.  Tit  29.  1  Petr.  2,  18.  1  Corinth.  7,  20.  1  Timoth.  6,  1. 
Amis  de  JBepub.  3,  sect.  4  &  7,  ^  Pol.  I  i.  c.  4.  Servitutem 
tamen  adeo  exhorruere  majores  nostri  ut  uno  ferme  libertatis 
nomine,  utque  fama  GraBcis  juxta  ac  Latinis  monumentis  max- 
ime  celebrati  sunt  Germani,  teste  Philippo  Culverio^  Germ. 
Antiq.  I.  I.  c.  38,  in  princ.j  atque  hinc  servitus  paulatim  ab  usu 
recessit,  ejus  nomen  hodie  apud  nos  exolevit ;  adeo  quidem  ut 
servi,  qui  aliunde  hue  adducuntur,  simul  ac  imperii  nostri  fines 
intrarunt,  invitis  ipsorum  dominis  ad  libertatem  proclamare 
possint  ;  id  quod  et  aliorum  Christianorum  gentium  moribus  re- 
ceptum  est,  vide  Coatum.  van  Antwerp,  tit.  38,  art,  1, 2.  Grot.  In- 
troduct.  I.  1,  part  4,  §  2.   Gudelin  dejure  noviaa.  ?.  1,  c.  4.  PereZj 

turn  alio  xnaj  be  declaratoiy  of  this  customary  law,  bnt  there  is  a  presamption  that 
it  is  intended  to  be  alteratiTe  or  sapplementaiy  to  some  supposed  defioiencj. 
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c  de  nudojur.  QuirU.y  n.  3.  Zypae,  nottt  Jur.y  I,  6,  tit  L 
Christin.  vol  4,  decis,  80,  w.  2,  e^  «egg.  Papon,  wototV.  3,  L  7, 
cfo  fe<^r.  (f  affranchiy  princ,  Charond.  Pandect,  du  droict  franc. 
I.  2,  c.  2,  «ecf.  mergin.  droict  de  suite  ou  poursuiie.  Autumn, 
confer  de  his  qui  ad  eccles.  Momac,  in  I.  19.  Denique  D.  ex 
quibus  caus,  major.  Boer,  ad  cons.  Bitur.  tit.  1,  §  1.  Adde 
quflB  dixi  C.  de  Agricol/' 

§  260.  An  occurrence  related  by  Wicquefort,*  is  sometimes 
cited  as  a  recognition  of  the  same  doctrine  by  Poland  during  the 
period  of  her  independent  existence.*    It  in  feet  only  shows  that 
the  estates  of  Holland,  i.  e.,  the'govemment,  were  willing,  in  fe- 
vor  of  a  powerful  nation,  to  construe  the  law  of  nations  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  weaker,  and  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  peraons 
under  private  law,  as  explained  by  their  own  jurists.     A  certain 
Pole  left  his  own  country  and  went  into  Muscovy,  where  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  suite  of  an  ambassador  who  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Holland.    It  does  not  appear  that  in  Muscovy  he  had 
sold  himself  as  a  slave,  or  lost  the  status  of  a  freeman.'    Wic- 
quefort  says, — "  s'estoit  retiree  en  Moscovie  et  s'estoit  mis  k  la 
suite  de  deux  Ambassadeurs  que  le  Czaar  envoyoit  en  HoUande : 
mais  son  dessein  estoit  de  ne  retoumer  point  dans  un  pais,  ot 
tout  le  monde  est  esclave.     II  se  deroba  de  la  suite  des  Ambassa- 
deurs et  se  retira  chez  le  Kesident  de  Pologne  ;  qui,  craignant  ce 
qui  lui  arriva  depuis,  le  fit  evader.     Les  Muscovites  en  firent 
tant  de  bruit,  que  les  Estats  de  Hollande,  apr^s  avoir  fait  occu- 
per  toutes  les  avenues  de  la  maison,  y  firent  entrer  quelques 
officiers  et  soldats  pour  faire  la  recherche  du  fugitif.     lis  n'y 
trouv^rent  personne,  et  cependant  ils  firent  cet  affront  au  min- 
istre  public  du  roy  de  Pologne."     The  Polish  Ambassador  may 
be  supposed  to  have  held  that  a  slave  became  free  either  by 
being  in  Holland  or  by  being  within  the  house  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  country.     But  the  question  here,  appa- 
rently, was  one  of  allegiance,  not  of  personal  status. 

§  261.  Wicquefort  in  commenting  on  this,  thus  declares 

*  AmlmaHideiir  et  les  Functioos,  par  M.  de  Wicquefort,  roL  L,  p.  4 IS. 

*  1  PliOUbBora,  pw  848. 

*  A«  te  «M  k  oiled  17  MM  wiiln» «.  g.  FliillimQra,  I.  CI. 
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the  French  law  in  such  cases:  ^'Le  PblcoLoia  n'estoit  point 
esdaye  n6  du  Czaar ;  et  s'il  Testoit  devenu  en  allant  demeoier 
en  Moscovie,  il  recouYia  8a  liberty  natnreile  en  mettant  le  pi6 
dans  un  pais  qui  ne  nounit  point  d'esclaves,  et  oii  on  ne  devroit 
point  scavoir  ce  que  e'est  que  de  servitude  ou  d'esclayage.  Lea 
Jorisconsultes  Francois  disent,  que  I'air  de  France  est  si  bon  et  si 
b^nin,  que  d^s  qu'un  esclave  entre  dans  le  Boiaume,  mesme  k  la 
suite  d'un  ambassadeur,  il  ne  respijre  que  liberty  et  la  recouvre 
aussi-tost/' 

Bodin,  in  his  Republic,  book  1,  c.  5,  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
French  authority.  (EnoUes'  transl.  London,  1606,  p.  42.) 
^'  But  in  France,  although  there  be  some  remembrance  of  old 
servitude,  yet  it  is  not  lawful  there  to  make  any  slave,  or  to  buy 
any  of  others :  insomuch  that  the  slaves  of  strangers,  so  soon 
as  they  set  their  foot  within  France  become  frank  and  free  ;  as 
was  by  an  old  decree  of  the  court  of  Paris  determined  against 
an  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  had  brought  a  slave  with  him 
into  France.'  And  I  remember  that  of  late  a  Geneva  merchant 
having  brought  with  him  unto  Thoulouze  a  slave  whom  he  had 
bought  in  Spain,  the  host  of  the  house,  understanding  the  mat* 
ter,  persuaded  the  slave  to  appeal  unto  his  liberty.  The  mat- 
ter being  brought  before  the  magistrates,  the  merchant  was 
called  for :  the  Attorney  General,  out  of  the  records,  showed 
certain  ancient  privileges  given  (as  is  said)  unto  them  of  Thou- 
louze by  Theodosius  the  Great,  wherein  he  had  granted,  that 
slaves  so  soon  as  they  come  into  Thoulouze  should  be  free.  The 
merchant  alledging  for  himself  that  he  had  truly  bought  his 
slave  in  Spain,  and  so  was  afterward  come  to  Thoulouze,  from 

'  Bvnkerahoek,  Dn  Juge  Competent  dee  Ambauadenrs,  (tranalated  into  French 
byBarbeTrao,  and  published  in  his  edition  of  Wioqnefort'sAmbMsador,)  oh.  15,  §  8, 
refers  to  Albericus  Gentilis,  De  Jore  Belli,  Lib.  II,  and  this  passage  in  Bodin,  for  thii 
case  of  setting  free  in  France  the  slave  of  an  Ambassador.  He  refers  to  Kirchener, 
(Legat,  lib.  2,  c  1,  nnm.  233,)  as  disapprtmng  of  this.  BjmkMshoek  agrees  with 
him ;  hot  their  objection  is  founded  on  the  privSeges  granted  to  Ambassadors  bj  in- 
ternational law.  Barbejrac  sajs,  in  a  note,  that  the  decision  was  made—"  £n  yerta 
de  l*iisage  net  en  France,  et  ailleurs,  selon  lequel  on  esclave  devient  libre,  d^s  qn*il  a  mis 
la  pi6  dans  les  terres  dn  {Mds.  Yoiez  les  antenn,  cit^s  par^Qroenewegen,  De  Legib. 
Aloog.  ad  tit  Instit.,  J>e  his  qui  wi  vd  aUadjurit^  p.  5.  Mais  ici  Tesdave,  en-qauit4 
d'homme  appartenant  &  r  Ambassadenr,  est  regard^  comme  n'etant  point  dans  le  pais.* 
Bat  this  objection  to  it  makes  the  precedent  stronger  in  the  case  of  private  persopii 

In  the  negro  case,  15  Causes  CeL  p.  12,  Loysd's  Inftitates  is  cited  as  mentioniBg 
the  same  or  a  dmOar  case  ooenning  m  1571. 

22 
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tlieiice  to  go  home  to  Gkneva^  and  so  not  to  be  bound  to  tbe 
laws  of  France.  In  the  end  he  requested  that  if  they  would 
needs  deal  so  hardly  with  him,  as  to  set  at  liberty  another  man's 
slave,  yet  they  should  at  least  restore  unto  him  the  money  he 
cost  him  :  whereunto  the  Judges  answered,  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter to  be  considered  of  In  the  mean  time  the  merchant,  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  lose  both  his  dutiful  slave  and  his  money  also, 
of  himself  set  him  at  liberty^  yet  covenanting  with  him  that  he 
should  serve  him  so  long  as  he  lived/' ^ 

In  the  French  edition,  Paris,  1577,  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage is  as  follows.  '^£t  me  sousvient  estant  en  Thoulouze 
qu'un  G^nevois,  y  passant,  fiit  contrajnt  d'affranchir  un  esdave 
qu'il  avait  achepte  en  Espagne,  voyant  que  les  Capitouls  le  vou- 
loient  declarer  franc  et  libre,  tant  en  virtu  de  la  coustume  gene- 
rale  du  Boyaume,  que  d'un  privilege  special,  que  TEmpereur 
Theodoze  le  Grand  leur  donna,  ainsi  qu'ils  disaient,  que  tout 
esdave  mettant  le  pied  en  Tholouze  etait  franc ;  chose  toute- 
fois  qui  n'est  pas  vrai-semblable/'* 

In  the  argument  of  the  case  of  Jean  Boucaut  and  others, 
claimed  as  the  slaves  of  Yerdelin  in  the  French  Causes  Celi- 
bres.  tom.  15,  p.  12,  a  case  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in 
1552,  at  the  siege  of  Metz,  where  a  demand  having  been  made  by 
the  Spanish  General,  for  a  slave  who  had  escaped  into  the  town, 
upon  M.  de  Guise  commanding  the  place,  the  latter,  "  fit  re- 
ponse  que  la  franchise  que  Tesclave  avoit  acquise  dans  la  ville 
de  Metz,  selon  Tancienne  et  bonne  coutume  de  France,  ne  lui 
permettoit  pas  de  le  lui  rendre." 

*  In  the  original,  nfler  this  mention  of  the  contract  for  a  life  serrice,  is  added — 
"  qui  est  one  chose  rejett^e  en  terme  de  droit*' — this  apparently  has  been  overlooked 
by  the  English  translator.  The  meaning  is  probably  that  such  a  contract  would  not 
be  mforced  by  a  legal  tribnnaL 

'  From  the  remainder  of  the  passage  it  appears  that  the  authoi^s  donbt  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  correctness  of  the  nuef  bat  to  its  origin ;  that  is,  whether  it  was,  as  sup- 
posed, a  local  or  municipal  mle  derived  from  a  special  Imperial  decree.  He  argues 
that  no  Roman  colony  nor  even  Rome  itself  ever  had  such  a  privilege  in  the  times  of 
tbe  Roman  Empure,  and  refers  the  decision  to  the  general  cuttom  of  France — '*  taat  en 
▼fartn  de  la  coustume  g6n6rale  dn  Boyaume.**  The  language  of  the  ordinance  of  Thou- 
loose  is  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  19  Howard,  497,  and  his  argument  rests  upon 
^  doctrine,  thus  repudiated  by  Bodin, — that  the  law  or  principle  was  derived  firom 
**  ipeoial  oTdinHnoes  or  chartera'* 

Two  other  instances  are  cited  by  11  Tribaud  in  Causes  Cel^bres,  tom.  15,  pp.  81, 
tt|  of  slaves  having  been  dedand  ftvein  Tboulcmse,  after  having  escaped  from  Spain. 
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Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  p.  254,  note,  sajrs,  '*  It  ap- 
pears from  Bonlainvilliers,  that  the  question  was  formeily 
much  agitated  in  the' French  courts  of  justice  :'  but  in  the  In- 
stitutes Coustumi^res,  (published  at  Paris,  1679,)  it  is  laid 
down  with  great  precision  that  a  slave  becomes  free  as  soon  as 
he  enters  the  French  territories  and  is  baptized.  '^  Toutes  per- 
Bonnes  sent  franches  en  ce  Boyaume,  et  si-tost  qu'un  esclaye  a 
atteint  les  marches  d'iceluy  se  &isaQt  baptiser  est  affranchi/' 

In  a  treatise  entitled,  Bemarques  du  Droit  Francois,  &c., 
4to.  Paris,  1680,  par  M.  H.  M.  Advocat,  p.  11,  commenting  on 
the  title  De  Jure  PersonarwHy  it  is  said,  "  La  France  n'admet 
point  de  difference  des  personnes,  s^avoir  d'estre  libre  ou  serf, 
car  par  la  loy  g^n^rale  de  ce  Boyaume  toutes  les  personnes  sont 
libres  et  franches  et  Ton  observe  le  premier  article  de  la  Cou- 
tume  de  Bourg.  qui  ordonne  de  la  sorte.  C'est  pourquoy  quand 
im  serf  et  un  esclave  se  refugie  en  France,  aussi-tost  qu'il  en  a 
atteint  les  marches  et  qu'il  s'est  fait  baptiser,  il  est  affranchy/'  ^ 

Argentr6,  tom.  I.  p.  4,  is  another  authority  cited,  1  Surge, 
p.  738,  to  the  effect  that  slaves  on  entering  France  became  free. 

§  262.  According  to  Heineccius,  in  a  note  as  editor  in  1726, 
Lugd.  Batav.  to  Yinnius'  Commentaries,  Lib.  I.  tit.  3,  the  law 
of  Germany  differed  from  that  of  France  and  Holland,  at  least 
in  respect  to  ftigitive  ser&.  After  referring  to  Bodin,  Charondas, 
Gudelin,  Zypsd,  etc.,  as  authority  for  escaped  slaves  becoming 
jfree, — "  Itaque,  in  Belgis  et  Gallia,  et  servi  ipso  jureliberi  fiunt 

'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  this  time  serfdom,  as  the  condition  of  a  Christian 
European,  still  existed  in  France.  The  author  of  the  work  last  cited  in  the  text  adds 
to  the  statement  there  quoted — "  JX  est  yraj  qn'en  Bonrgogne,  il  7  a  des  mortaillablesi 
que  la  France  pent  appeller  atfieetoi  gldHB^  c'est  d  dire,  des  nommes  tellement  attachda, 
i,  la  terre  qn*ils  ont  pris  par  emphiteose,  qn^  ne  la  penvent  qnitter.  Ce  qni  est  un 
espdce  de  serritude.**  And  Bodin,  at  the  page  last  cited,  says,— i'  I  have  seen  the  Lord 
of  the  White  Rock  in  Qascongne  claim  to  have  not  only  a  right  over  his  manumised 
•nbjectfl^  and  also  that  thej  were  bound  to  trim  his  yines,  to  till  his  grounds,  to  mow 
his  meadows,  to  rei4>  and  thresh  his  com,  to  carry  and  recany  whatsoever  he  should 
oonmiand  them,  to  repair  his  decayed  house,  to  pay  his  ransom,  and  also  the  four  ao« 
customed  payments  used  in  this  realm ;  but  also  that  if  without  his  leave  they  should 
change  their  dwelling  places  wherein  they  were  bom,  or  depart  out  of  his  land,  he 
might  lead  them  home  again  in  a  halter ;  unto  all  which  the  aforesaid  services  his 
manumised  people  yielded,  savins  unto  the  las^  which  by  a  decree  of  the  Parliament 
of  Thoulouse  was  cut  off,  as  prejudicial  unto  the  right  of  liberty.'*  This  is  noticed 
in  argument  of  the  negro  case,  voL  15,  Causes  CeUbres  (ed.  Amsterdam,  1766,)  p.  11. 
See  Mammorie  in  Encyc.  Fr.,  20  Howell's  Store  Tr.  p.  1870.  An  edict  of  Loolt 
XVL,  1779,  was  for  tiu)  abolition  of  this  kind  of  serfdom. 
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60  adventatantee.  Ast  in  Gknnania  non  solum  dominis  con- 
oeditur  nt  poBsint  homines  propxios  yindicare,  etsi  eo  profugerint 
ubi  ilia  seryitns  non  sit  recepta  (vid.  Dan.  Mevii  ConsiL  jurid. 
de  statu  et  Tindicatione  hominum  propr.)  venim  etiam-quibns, 
dam  locis,  ipso  jure  fiunt  servi  qilicanque  perigrini  eo  adveniunt, 
emorandi  et  habitandi  causa,  yeluti  in  Algonia,  ubi  ideo  saspe 
auditur  paioemia  :  Die  Lufi  mcuJii  eigen^  id  est,  ipse  aer  ho- 
mines pioprios  fisu^it.  Hert  de  homin.  propr.  sect.  3,  §  3.  Tale  et 
olim  fuit  jus  Wild&ngiatus  in  Palatinatu  electorali  et  provinciis 
▼iciois,  de  quo  Londorp.  Act  Pub.  Continuat.  Lib.  10,  p.  126.'' 

By  the  private  international  law  of  these  provinces  then, 
the  peaceful  alien,  not  protected  by  some  special  treaty,  and  of 
whatever  condition  at  home,  was  regarded  either  as  a  stray  chat- 
tel which  the  lord  of  the  soil  might  appropriate,  or  an  enemy 
who  might  be  enslaved  ;  as  under  the  doctrine  of  the  early  Bo- 
man  law.  See  AntCj  p.  151,  note  2.  The  passage  indicates  a 
disregard  of  all  private  international  law  as  a  protection  for 
aliens,  whether  bond  or  free.  The  right  accorded  to  feudal 
lords  of  reclaiming  their  serfs,  was  an  effect  of  a  law  prevailing 
as  between  the  different  petty  sovereigns  recognized  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  empire,  at  a  time  when  feudal  bondage 
stiU  existed  in  the  respective  dominions  of  each.' 

§  263.  To  the  Flemish  and  French  authorities,  before  cited, 
so  &r  as  they  justify  the  international  disallowance  of  the  mas- 
ter's claim  of  ownership,  it  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the 
distinction  of  race  which,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  was  described 
as  having  about  the  close  of  the  15th  century  acquired  recogni- 
tion in  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — supporting 
the  chatte)  slavery  of  Moors,  Negroes  and  Indians,  was  not  no- 
ticed, and  that  the  rule  given  by  these  authorities  should  be 
taken  to  apply  only  to  European  serfs,  bondsmen  under  feudal 

*  In  Dred  Scotfa  caae,  19th  Howard  496,  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  cites,  from  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne  a  mle  for  the  rendition  of  fngitiye  slaves.  Chattel 
bIetcot  as  well  as  serfdom,  was  probably  then  prevailing  in  all  the  dominions  of 
this  Emperor.  See  iinte,  p.  159,  n.  Other  shnilar  laws  of  that  time  mi^t  have 
been  citM.  *'  Etiam  Carol!  M.,  Lndovici  Pi!  et  Lotharii  leges  de  senris  sopersont  in 
Lib.  44,  Car.  M.  et  Longob.  Imo  et  GniHehni  Sidlis  Regis  et  Frederici  Imp.  ex- 
tant de  serris  fngitivis  oonstitntiones  m  plae,  Ntt^,  Sed  ab  hoc  tempore  id  est  A.  C. 
121S,  ant  non  mnlto  seons,  Christiani  le  mntno  in  serritotem  radigare  dasianiut*  fii^ 
berna,  PrmUctitme9,  Lib.  L  tit.  IV.  S. 
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kmls.  In  the  case  of  Jean  Boncant  a^d  others,  claimed  ai 
slaves  by  Verdelin,  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1738,  (Causes  Cel^ 
bres,  ed.,  Amsterdam,  1766,  tom.  15,  p.  30,)  M.  Triband,  the 
advocate  for  the  owner,  endeavors  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
general  principle  according  to  the  distinction  of  race  ; — '^  La 
principe  est  vrai  dans  le  cas  od  tout  autre  esclave  qu'un  esclave 
ndgre  arrivera  dans  ce  Boyaume/' 

Two  instances  of  the  application  of  the  same  rule  to  Moors 
or  Mohammedans  are  given  by  the  Procureur  du  Boi,  advocate 
for  the  negroes,  in  the  same  case,  p.  51,  ^^  Dans  le  Journal 
Chronologique  et  Sstorique  de  D.  Pierre  de  Saint  Bomuel  on 
voit  qu'en  Tannic  1571  une  marchande  de  Normandie  ayant 
amen6  a  Bordeaux  plusieurs  Maures  pour  les  vendre,  le  Parle* 
ment  de  Guyenne,  par  un  arr6t  solemnel,  les  mit  tons  hors  de 
Tesclavage,  parceque  la  France,  mire  de  liberty,  ne  permet 
aucun  esclave/'  He  also  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Henri  III., 
the  Mohammedan  captives  held  as  galley  slaves  in  a  Spanish 
public  ship,  stranded  on  the  French  coast,  were  set  at  liberty 
by  the  king's  decree,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  notwithstand- 
ing the  protest  of  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

The  question  of  ownership  in  the  first  case  might,  from  the 
domicil  of  the  trader  and  her  intention  to  sell  in  France,  be  said 
to  have  belonged  to  internal,  not  international  private  law ; 
and  the  second  cannot  perhaps  be  properly  considered  a  judicial 
precedent,  since  it  was  a  direct  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  action  of  judicial  tribunals.' 

This  case  of  Boucaut  and  Verdelin,  which  was  argued  be- 
fore the  French  admiralty,  is  the  only  one  similar  to  that  of 

'  There  is  an  Abr6g6  de  la  Republiqne  de  Bodin,  pnbliabed,  London,  1765,  ohex  Jeta 
Kourae,  two  volumes,  12mo.  The  preface  has  no  signature.  In  this  ahridgmenti 
L.  1,  c.  9,  it  b  said,  '*  La  France  *  *  elle  a  mdme  voulu  depuis,  que  tout  homme 
qui  mettroit  le  pied  sur  ses  terres  fut  libre  d^  ce  moment,  sans  faire  attention  qu*U 
est  contre  le.  droit  des  gens  d^eolcver  i  l*6tranger  passant  et  maitre  de  Tesclave,  un  bien 
qui  lui  appartient.  Les  famous  do  penser  sont  de  mode  obex  les  Francais  comme  les 
adjustments.     Lorsqu'une  opinion  saisit  les  espritt  elle  en  devient  ridole." 

There  is  no  such  remark  in  the  unabridged  edition,  Paris,  1577,  fo.,  nor  can  any 
dmilar  observation  be  found  in  Knolles'  transUtion.  The  AbrM  appears  to  be  thiit 
of  the  President  de  Lavie.  which  he  afterwards-  recast  and  published  in  1760,  under 
the  title — Des  corps  politiques  et  de  leurs  gouvemements.  (See  Brunet^s  Manuel  da 
Libraire,  Tome  1,  p.  386.)  From  whioh  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  introdooed 
much  of  hit  own  tnought  into  the  abr6g^ 
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Somerset  and  to  the  Scotch  case  which  is  reooided  as  having 
occurred  in  France. 

§  264  In  the  case  occnrring  at  the  siege  of  Hetz,  the  liber- 
ty of  the  escaped  slave  was  declared  to  be  the  legal  effect  of  the 
general  customary  law  of  the  kingdom — rancienne  et  bonne 
coutume  de  France.  In  those  mentioned  by  Bodin,  occurring 
in  Paris  and  Thouloui^,  the  freedom  was  claimed  under  certain 
special  grants  to  those  cities,  declaring  that  slaves  escaping  into 
their  municipal  jurisdictions  should  thereby  become  free.  The 
slaves  of  Y erdelin  were  also  in  Paris,  and  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish whether  the  judicial  decision  in  their  favor  was  made 
under  the  charter  of  Paris,  regarded  as  a  legislative  act,  alter- 
ing a  rule  of  the  customary  unwritten  law  of  the  land,  or  was 
based  on  the  latter  and  general  principles  of  private  interna- 
tional law  therein  contained. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  19th  Howard's 
Bep.,  p.  497,  after  citing  the  cases  mentioned  by  Bodin,  ob- 
serves, ^^  The  decisions  were  made  upon  special  ordinances  or 
charters,  which  contained  positive  prohibitions  of  slavery,  and 
where  liberty  had  been  granted  as  a  privilege  ;  and  the  history 
of  Paris  famishes  but  little  support  for  the  boast  that  she  was  a 
**  aacrO'Sancta  civitas"  where  liberty  always  had  an  asylum,  or 
for  the  "  self-complacent  rhapsodies  "  of  the  French  advocates, 
in  the  case  of  Yerdelin,  which  amused  the  grave  lawyers  who 
argued  the  case  of  Somerset.*  The  case  of  Verdelin  was  de- 
cided upon  a  special  ordinance,  which  prescribed  the  conditions 
on  which  West  India  slaves  might  be  introduced  into  France, 
and  which  had  been  disregarded  by  the  master.'' 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  that  the  daim  of  Verde- 
lin was  based  upon  a  special  ordinance,  &c.,  or  that  claims  like 
that  of  Yerdelin  might  have  been  supported  by  the  special  ordi- 

^  Mr.  Jnstioe  Campbell  and  **  the  grave  lawyers  who  aigned  thecase  of  Somerset," 
may  have  had  good  canse  to  xmdervalae  the  character  of  Paris  as  an  asylum  for  lib- 
erty ;  In  Tiew  of  the  acts  of  arbitrary  power  which  had  occurred  there  at  varions  times. 
But  the  political  or  civil  misfortune  of  the  Parisians  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on 
the  question  of  legal  ttattu,  as  a  question  of  international  law.  Compare  ante,  §  47, 
and  note.  **  The  force  of  these  examples  is  not  weakened  by  the  reflection  that  they 
were  fhmished  by  what  was  at  the  time  an  undeniably  de^tio  state."  1  Phillimora, 
^842. 
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nance.  The  case  was  decided  in  &yor  of  the  fiieedom  of  the  ne- 
groesy  upon  the  unwritten  or  common  law  oi  France,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  authorities  and  precedents  before  cited,  taking 
effect  in  the  failure  of  the  master  to  bring  his  claim  within  the 
protection  of  positive  legislation — the  edict  of  Louis  XV., 
1716 — allowing  a  certain  class  of  French  colonial  subjects  to 
bring  their  slayes  into  France  under  certain  limitations.^  The 
detention  on  the  part  of  the  master  was  sought  to  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  substantially  complied  with  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  edict  of  1716  ;  and  further,  while  it  was  ad- 
mitted that,  under  the  customary  or  imwritten  law  of  the  king- 
dom, foreign  slaves  or  the  slaves  of  foreigners  would  become  free 
by  being  brought  into  France,  it  was  also  ui^ed  that  the  right 
€3i  the  French  colonist  rested  on  the  juridical  will  of  the  national 
sovereignty  expressed  in  the  edict  of  Louis  XIV.,  1615,  known 
as  the  Code  Noir,  and  was  therefore  a  legal  right  in  every  part 
of  the  French  empire  ;  that  the  edict  of  Louis  XV.,  1716,  only 
gave  additional  protection  to  that  right  in  certain  cases,  but 
never  had  the  effect  of  destroying  it,  and  that  therefore  no 
French  tribunal  could  refiise  to  recognize  the  right  of  such  colo- 

'  Therefore  the  lanffoage  of  Mr.  Jnstioe  Campbell  on  page  499  of  the  Report,  is 
open  to  material  exception,  where  he  aays — "  Thif  sentence  [in  Somerset's  case,]  is 
distingnishftble  from  those  dted  from  the  French  courts  [apparently  intending  to  in- 
ehide  the  case  of  Verdelin's  slaves]  in  this :  that  there  positiye  prohibitions  existed 
against  daveiy,  and  the  right  to  freedom  was  conferred  on  the  immigrant  slave  by 
positive  law ;  whereas  here/  &c 

The  preamble  to  the  edict  shows  that  the  prevailing  doctrine  had  been  that  in  snoh 
eases  slaves  became  free  bv  the  unwritten  law,  "  Conune  nous  avoas  6t6  informte  que 

Shuienrs  habitants  de  nos  isks  de  TAmi^rique  desirent  envoyer  en  France  qnelques-une 
e  leors  esclaves^  pour  les  eonfirmer  dans  les  instructions  et  dans  les  exercises  de  notre 
zeligion,  et  pour  leur  faire  apprendre  qnelque  art  et  metier,  dont  les  colonies  reoev« 
xoient  beauooi^  de  utilitd,  par  le  retonr  de  oes  esolavesV  mais  que  ces  habitans  craig- 
nent  que  les  esclaves  ne  prStendent  dtre  libres  en  arrivant  en  France,  ce  qui  pouvoit 
causer  aux  dits  habitants  une  perte  considerable  et  les  detoumer  d*un  object  aussi 
nieux  et  aussi  utile."  Provision  is  then  made  hv  Art  2,  3,  that  the  colonists  may 
ining  with  them  slaves,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  ;  being  required  ft>  obtain  permis- 
sion Gnm.  the  governor  in  the  colony,  and  also  to  register  themselves  in  the  district  of 
disembarkation  in  France.  The  5Ui  article  is  as  follows,  "  Les  esclaves  n^;res,  de 
Fun  et  de  Tautre  sexe,  qui  seront  conduits  en  France  par  leur  maltres,  ou  qui  seront  par 
eux  envoy6s,  ne  pourront  pr6tendre  avoir  acquis  leur  liberty  sous  pr6texte  de  leur  ar- 
riv6e  dans  le  Boyamne,  et  seront  tonus  de  retoumer  dans  nos  colonies  quand  leur 
maitres  le  jugeront  i  propos.  Mais  faute  par  les  maStres  des  esclaves  d'observer  let 
formality  prescrites,  par  les  precedens  articles,  les  dits  esclaves  seront  libres,'et  ne  pour- 
ront ^tre  reclames.**  M.  Denisart,  Decisions  iNonvelles,  tit  Nijfrt»^  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Haigrave  in  20  Howell^s  State  Trials,  p.  28,  n.,  appears  to  have  considered  the  edi<^t, 
in  protecting  the  mastoids  rig^t,  as  an  alteration  of  the  oommon  law  in  France. 
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nist^  whatever  might  he  'die  nile  of  private  international  law 
contained  in  the  cnstomary  law  of  France  applieahle  to  aliens 
and  their  slaves. ' 

In  1758,  Francisqne,  a  negro  slave  honght  hy  his  master  in 
Hindostan,  was  hronght  by  him  to  France.  Francisque  claimed 
his  liberty :  his  master  contended  that  he  had  caieftilly  fulfilled 
the  formalities  prescribed  by  the  '^  Code  Noir ; ''  it  was  answered 
that  this  law  only  affected  Afiican  and  American  slaves,  and 
eoold  not  be  extended  to  the  East  Indies.  The  slave  obtained 
his  liberty.* 

§  265.  If,  then,  at  a  date  shortly  before  the  American  Bevo- 
Intion,  the  practice  of  British  and  European  judicial  tribunals 
and  the  writings  of  private  jurists  indicated  any  rule  respecting 
the  international  recognition  of  the  right  of  an  alien  owner  and 
the  co-relative  obligation  of  his  slave  existing  under  the  law  of 

*  Trlband,  for  the[master,  tajs,  15,  C.  C,  p.  SO,  **  On  ne  oonnoit  pointy  SI  eik  mi, 
d'esclave  en  France,  et  quioonqne  a  mis  le  pie^  dans  ce  Royaume  est  gratiB^  de  la 
Hbert6.  Mais  quelle  est  rappUcfttlon,  et  qn'elle  est  la  distincticm,  dn  pnncipe  ?  Le 
mincipe  est  vrai  dans  le  oas  oi!i  tont  antre  esclave  qn'on  esclave  n^gre  aniTera  danioe 
Boyanme."  But  he  then  proceeds  to  limit  the  exception  stfll  ftirtfaer,  applying  it  ouHj 
to  slayes  domiciled  in  the  French  colonies.  He  does  not  even  allow  the  li^  to  a 
P^reneh  merchant  arriving  in  the  kingdom  with  savages  whom  he  should  cUum  to  he 
his  slaves.  **  Par  exemple,  qu'nn  estranger,  qu*nn  nigociant  Francois,  arrive  dans  oe 
Royaume  avec  des  sanvages  qn*!!  pr6tendera  £tre  sea  esdaves :  qa*nn  E^Mignol,  qu*an 
Anglois  vienne  en  ce  Royaume,  avec  des  esolaves  n^gres  dependans  des  ooloniet  de  fa 
Batu>n ;  voiU  le  cas  dans  lequel  par  la  loi,  par  le  privil^  de  la  franchlee  de  oa  Roy- 
•mne,  la  chatne  de  r^sclavage  se  hrisera,  et  la  liberty  sera  aoquise  k  de  pareils 
esolaves.'*    And  to  the  same  effect  on  p.  26. 

'  1  Phillimore*s  Intemat.  Law,  p.  342,  citing  Deuisart,  D6ci^ons  Nonvelles,  torn  WL, 
p.  406,  tit  N^,  n.  45. 

From  some  of  the  Flemish  and  French  authorities  which  have  already  been  died, 
it  appears  that  the  condition  of  absolute  slavery  was  lawful  in  Spain  and  Portugal  du- 
ring 16th  and  17th  centuries.  Absolute  slaveiy,  as  a  condition  distinct  from  serfdom 
or  vassalage,  is  recognised  fai  Las  Siete  Partidaa.  (A.  D.,  1808),  Part  IV.,  tit  21, 
L  L — **  Son  tres  maneras  de  siervos ;  la  primera  es  de  los  que  cativan  en  tiempo  de 
guerra  seyendo  enemigos  de  la  fo ;  la  secunda  es  de  los  que  nascen  de  las  siervas:  la 
toroera  es  quando  alguno  que  es  libre  se  dexa  vender.** 

From  the  following  it  would  appear  diat  slavery  had  become  unknown  in  Spaaidi 
tew,  except  as  the  condition  of  a  negro  domiciled  in  the  Indies.  Asso  and  Manuel, 
Institutei^  &c.  Johnston's  transl.  of  &e  6th  ed.  Book  L,  tit  v.,  c  1.  "  Wi A  regard 
to  their  civil  state  or  capacity,  men  are  considered,  1,  as  natural  bom  subjects  of  fiieir 
kingdoms,  and  as  aliens  or  foreigners ;  2,  as  nobles,  persons  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
iiobaity(hida]goe),  knights  (caballcros)  and  plebeians ;  8,  as  laymen  and  ecclesiaa- 
tics.  The  distinction  into  fVee  men  and  slaves,  which  is  found  in  our  law  in  p.  4,  tit 
21  and  22,  is  not  now  observed  or  acknowledged,  unless  it  bei  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
groes employed  in  the  Indies  in  working  the  mines,  or  held  in  slavery  by  private  in- 
dividuals, but  even  as  regards  this  circumstance,  it  is  foreign  to  this  treatise." 

In  Denmaxk,  negro  slavery  would  probaUy  have  been  reoogidxed  under  the  code 
of  C!hristian  v.,  aheady  dted,  Ante^  p.  291. 
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thdr  domicile  that  rule  was,  it  would  seem,  that  in  a  oountiy 
wherein  the  condition  of  slavery  could  not  exist  as  an  effect  of 
the  internal  or  local  law,  or  wherein  no  domiciled  subject  of 
whatever  race  or  complexion  could  be  held  in  slavery,  the  co- 
lelative  rights  and  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves,  domiciled 
in  other  countries,  could  not  be  protected  and  enforced  by  the 
judicial  tribunals  of  the  forum. 

§  266.  A  passage  has  herein  been  noted  from  the  President 
de  Lavie's  Abr6g6  of  Bodin's  Eepublic,  in  which  the  author 
ci  the  abridgment  says, — objecting  to  what  he  admits  was  the 
judicial  practice  in  France, — ^that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  to  take  from  the  stnmger,  passing  through  the  country 
and  being  the  master  of  a  slave,  a  property  (un  bien)  which 
belongs  to  him. 

If  any  other  juristical  authority  of  an  earlier  date  than  Som- 
erset's case  is  extant,  thus,  in  terms,  maintaining  the  claim  of 
the  owner  when  in  a  foreign  country,  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  jurists  whose   research  has,   since  that 
time,  been  directed  to  these  inquiries. 

There  are,  however,  certain  passages  in  the  treatises  of  Gro- 
tius,  Pufendorff  and  Vattel  which  have  been  cited,  in  recent 
cases,  as  sustaining  the  same  doctrine  ;  the  doctrine  thus  enun- 
ciated being  at  the  same  time  supposed  to  operate  cls  private 
law  ;  that  is,  a  rule  by  which  the  rights  and  duties  of  private 
persons  might  be  determined  by  judicial  tribunals. 

These  writers  must  be  taken  to  have  been  of  no  less  authori- 
ty shortly  before  the  date  of  Somerset's  case  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  examine  here,  what  the  doc- 
trine is  which  they  support,  and  how  fiur  they  may  have  con- 
sidered it  applicable  to  questions  of  personal  status.^ 

§  267.  These  authors,  it  will  be  recollected,  proposed  to 
write  of  the  law  of  nations  regarded  as  that  rule  of  which  na- 
tions, in  their  political  personality,  are  the  subjects  ;  being  a  law 

*  Pufendorff  8  Treatise  do  Jure  Nat.  ei  Gen.,  was  pnbUihed  aboot  1672,  a  transla- 
tion in  French  appeared  in  1712,  if  not  earlier,  and  an  English  version  in  1717.  The 
work  of  Vattel  on  the  Law  of  Nations  first  appeared  in  175S ;  a  posthomons  edition 
wMi  the  author^!  manuscript  notes  in  1778.  The  principal  English  Torsioa  wa«  publish- 
ed in  1797. 
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in  thd  impeifect  sense.  The  rights  which  they  define  are  rights 
belonging  to  nations,  in  respect  to  other  natk)ns  and  their  sub- 
jects, and  the  duties  are  the  duties  of  nations,  towards  other 
nations  and  their  subjects. 

This  is  more  particularly  true  of  Yattel/  whose  writings  are 
most  relied  upon  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  above  stated. 
The  passages  in  his  treatise  which  have  been  cited  to  sustain  it, 
are  in  Book  II.,  chapters  8,  9,  and  10  ;  on  reference  to  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  holds  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  state,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  to  allow  the  subjects  of  other  states  a  transit 
or  passage  through  its  territories  with  their  property,  and  that, 
correlatively,  the  subjects  of  any  one  state  have  a  li^t  to  pass 
through  the  territories  of  other  states,  with  their  property. 

This  right,  in  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  one  state,  he 
describes  as  existing  in  two  conditions  or  degrees  ;  corresponding 
to  two  different  degrees  of  duty  in  all  other  states,  thus — 

a.  There  is  a  right  in  private  persons,'  found^  in  their  ne- 
cessities or  circumstances,  which  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of 
a  state  to  allow  strangers  to  enter  and  leave,  and  sometimes  to 
pass  through  its  territory,  and  to  carry  with  them  such  property 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  objects  in  respect  to  which  their 
entry  or  transit  is  necessary.' 

b.  There  is  a  less  perfect  right,  arising  out  of  circumstances 
in  which  a  less  imperative  duty  is  laid  by  the  law  of  nations 
upon  states,  requiring  them  to  allow  what  Yattel  denominates 
**  innocent  passage "  to  strangers  and  their  merchandise,  even 
when  no  such  necessity  exists  as  in  the  former  case  ;  thus  giv- 
ing a  correlative  right  to  such  strangers,  to  enter  and  leave  or 
to  pass  through  the  territory  with  their  property.* 


'  See  Vattel,  Preliminaries,  §§  1,  2,  8. 

*  The  penoDB  spoken  of  here  are  private  indiyidnals  ;  a  large  part  of  the  diioiu- 
dons  of  the  older  writers  on  the  right  of  transit,  refers  to  the  passage  of  armies  and 
bodies  of  men  having  a  political  unity  and  national  character.  Pnf,  B.  III.,  c  S,  § 
5;  Grotins,  L.  IL,  c  2.  Yattel  also  speaks  of  such  cases.  B.  II.,  §§  11&-124,  m 
ch.  IX.  , 

»  Yattel,  B.  IL,  §  123,  in  ch.  IX,  §  185,  in  ch.  X. 

*  Yattel  B.  H.,  §§  182-4,  in  ch.  X. 

Pnfend.  B.  HI.,  c  8,  §  86,  **  Among  these  matters  of  harmless  profit  which  na- 
ture engages  ns  to  aUow.freelj  to  all  men,  Grotins  reckons  the  permitting  goods  and 
merchandise  to  be  carried  throngh  our  dominions.**    Pufendorff  and  Grotius  aeem  to 
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§  268.  The  extent  of  the  rights  of  Btrangeis  nnder  this  rale 
is  fiirther  defined  by  Yattel,  when  he  shows  what  the  state,  in 
view  of  its  duty  in  this  respect,  may  not  do,  and  from  what  por- 
tions of  the  ordinary  powers  of  sovereignty  such  strangers  are 
exempted.  Thus  he  says  that  the  stranger  is  still  a  member  of 
his  own  nation  and  treated  as  such,  (B.  II.,  §  107  :)  the  state 
cannot  claim  any  power  over  the  person  of  the  foreigner,  that 
is,  to  detain  his  person  within  its  territorial  dominion,  except 
where  he  violates  its  laws,  (§  108  :)  it  cannot  require  of  him  those 
personal  services  which  it  may  require  of  its  own  citizens,  he  is 
not  subject  to  those  "  laws  which  have  relation  to  the  title  of 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  state,"  (§  101,)  that  is,  the  law  which 
determines  the  rights  and  duties  of  private  persons  in  a  relation 
between  them  and  the  state  regarded  as  their  sovereign.  ^^  He 
cannot  indeed  be  subject  to  those  burdens  that  have  only  a  rela- 
tion to  the  quality  of  citizen,'"  (§  106.) 

And^  as  regards  the  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  stranger 
in  relations  with  respect  to  things,  the  state  does  not  acquire 
over  the  property  which  he  has  with  him,  nor  even  over  what 
he  may  there  acquire,  the  same  power  which  it  has  in  respect 
to  the  property  of  a  citizen,  (§  109.)  The  property  which  he 
brings  with  him  does  not  cease  to  belong  to  him,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  come  to  a  foreign  country,  (§  109  :)  the  state, 
in  reference  to  which  he  is  an  alien,  cannot  take  it  away,  nor 
attach  burdensome  conditions  to  its  possession  or  enjoyment ; 
and  he  is  not  subject  to  pay  ordinary  taxes  levied  on  citizens, 
but  only  such  as  are  laid  for  public  improvements  of  which  he, 
in  common  with  the  citizen,  has  the  benefit,  such  as  tolls,  on 
rivers  and  roads,  harbor  duties,  &c.,  (§  132-144)* 

Not  only  is  the  right  of  the  stranger,  as  a  private  person,  to 
be  respected,  but  his  property  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  of  which  he  is  citizen,  §  104,  81  :  in  con- 

foQDd  the  right  on  a  general  right  in  all  mankind  to  use  the  earth  for  purpopes  of  com- 
merce, and  mej  limit  the  right  of  bringing  property  to  cases  where  it  is  brought  for 
gain.  Pofendorff  connects  the  inqniiy  mm  the  propriety  of  markets  of  the  iiapU^  to 
which,  in  some  conntries,  foreign  traders  were  then  restricted ;  being  also  obliged  to 
bay  of,  and  sell  to  citixens  only. 

'  And  Pnf.  B.  III.,  c.  8,  §  6,  disonsses  the  question  of  levies  on  pasang  riven  and 
•tnuts ;  snch  as  the  Danish  Sound  leviea. 
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sequence  of  which  its  poesesaioii,  after  his  decease  in  the  foreign 
country,  is  to  be  determined  not  by  its  laws^  but  by  those  of  the 
former,  (§  109-113.) 

§  269.  No  mention  is  made  of  slaves,  as  property  or  other- 
wise, by  Yattel :  but  taking  the  term  '^  law  of  nations,"  as  used 
by  Lavie,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  same  term  as  used  by  Yattel, 
i.  e.,  as  a  law  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects,  the  proposition 
of  the  former — ^that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  to  take 
from  the  stranger  a  property  which  belongs  to  him — is  equally 
maintained  by  the  latter. 

But  to  whatever  degree  this  maxim  may  limit  the  power  of 
a  state,  in  reference  to  strangers,  there  must  be  some  standard, 
included  in  the  rule,  of  what  is  fmd  what  is  not  property.  The 
duty  of  the  state  and  the  correlative  right  being  created  by  in- 
ternational law,  a  law  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects,  the 
standard  of  property  or  the  definition  of  property,  must  be  one 
included  in  that  law.  ^  And  so  far  as  these  writers,  Pufendorff, 
Yattel,  and  others,  are  relied  on  as  the  authority  for  the  role, 
their  definition  or  description  of  property  is  receivable  in  inter- 
preting the  rule. 

§  270.  Now  Yattel  and  Pufendorff  are  among  those  who 
assume  the  existence  of  a  law  of  nature  ;  that  is,  a  law  which 
they,  individually,  derive  a  prioriy*  which  they  declare  is  the 
law  binding  on  all  mankind,  and  they  define  the  law  of  nations 
to  be  the  same  law  applied  to  nations,  states,  or  independent 
sovereignties,  as  its  subjects.'  It  would  appear  therefore  that 
the  opinion  of  these  authors,  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not  property  by 
the  law  of  nature,  must  be  received  in  applying  a  rule  stated 
by  them  as  acting  on  nations  as  its  subjects.  K  these  authors 
do  not  recognize  men  as  things  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  if  they 
declare  that  all  natural  persons  have,  by  the  law  of  nature, 
rights  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  legal  quality  of  thingi 


'  Nothing  being  said  to  imply  that  it  is  determined  bj  the  national  law  of  a 
sinffle  state.  The  criterion  b  therefore  independent  both  of  the  criterion  of  pro^atj 
in  Sie  state  wherein  the  claimant  is  a  foreigner,  and  that  whose  citizen  or  subject 
he  is. 

*  Compare  ante,  p.  16,  note  4. 

•  Yattel,  PreUm.,  §§  4,  6. 
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the  objects  of  action^  or  objects  of  possession  and  property — 
then  no  nation,  as  a  subject  of  the  rule  above  stated,  is  bound 
to  lecogmzQ  any  natural  person  as  a  chattel  or  thing,  the  object 
of  property  or  possession.  Yattel  makes  no  mention  of  slavery 
in  his  works,  and,  in  sec.  4  of  the  Preliminaries,  says  :  ^^  It  is  a 
settled  point  with  writers  on  the  natural  law  that  all  men  in- 
herit firom  nature  perfect  liberty  and  independence,  of  which 
they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their  own  consent/' ' 

§  271.  This  criterion  for  determining  whether  Yattel  and 
Pufendorff  intended,  in  using  the  term  property  in  a  rule  of  in- 
ternational law,  to  recognize  property  in  slaves,  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  decide  question  so  &r  as  the  rule  rests  upon  their  au- 
thority. But  if  the  rule  is  received  iadependently  of  any  par- 
ticular jurist,  and  if  it  is  proper,  in  matters  of  laWy  to  reject  all 
a  priori  statements  of  a  law  of  nature,  still  a  standard  of  what 
is  or  is  not  property,  embraced  m  international  kw,  must  some- 
where exist.  This  can  only  be  the  law  of  nature  derived  a 
posteriori^  or  those  definitions,  rules,  maxims,  &c.,  which*,  in 
point  of  fact,  have  been  recognized  by  nations  (whether  they 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  so  recognized.)  And  this  is  nothing 
else  than  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  law  of  nations^  in  that 
sense,  which  may  enter  into  public  international  law  as  well  as 
inio  private  international  law.' 

This  law  of  nations^  universal  jurisprudence,  is  changeable  ; 
BO  that  the  applicability  of  the  rule  above  stated  to  a  question 
of  personal  condition  or  status,  at  the  time  referred  to,  would 
depend  upon  the  question — whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  chattel 
slavery  of  natural  persons  was  or  was  not  customarily  recognized 
hj  nations  ia  their  respective  municipal  (national)  laws. 

§  272.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  view,  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a  stranger  to  hold  slaves  a^  property  or  chattels,  under 

'  Pufendorff  confiiden  ihe  legal  nature  of  slavery  veir  fully  in  B.  III.,  c.  8,  §  6. 
B.  VI.,  c.  8,  §§  2,  8f  taking  the  same  tIcw;  while  aamittmg  the  lawfulness  of  bon- 
dage or  slareiy  of  legal  persons.  In  B.  IV.,  c  4,  treating  of  the  origin  of  dominion  or 
property,  he  ascribes  it  to  human  compact  or  institution ;  but,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  he 
there  meani  the  right  of  private  property  at  opposed  to  community,  not  the  distinction 
of  property  from  personsi 

*  Compare  ante,  §§  10,  19,  49;  and  see  1  Phillimore  Int.'  Law,  g  228,  and  Ap- 
pendix L 
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the  role  laid  down  by  Yattel,  is  ahnoet' identical  with  that 
which,  it  has  herein  been  supposed,  woold  hare  existed  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  British  empire  daring  the  colonial  i>eriod  ; 
— ^whether  the  right  of  the  master,  of  British  race  or  descent, 
in  respect  to  his  African  or  ^Indian  slare,  was  a  '^  common  law 
right,''  or  incidental  to  the  common  law  right  of  property  and 
to  be  supported,  as  such,  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  each 
case  the  question  is  of  the  recognition  of  slavery  in  universal 
jurisprudence,  the  historical  law  of  nations. 

The  support  given  to  slavery  by  this  international  rule  of 
transit  J  considered  in  this  connection,  will  therefore  be  herein- 
after ascertained,  when  pursuing  the  inquiry,  how  &r  slaveiy 
could  be  supported  by  recognition  of  the  common  law  right  of 
the  master. 

§  273.  But,  aside  from  this  question  of  what  shall  or  shall 
not  be  considered  property ^  Yattel  does  not  say  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state's  duty,  created  under  international  law,  the 
law  of  the  state  will  not  affect  the  stranger  in  his  person  or 
property ;  or  that  his  relations  towards  other  persons,  either  in 
respect  to  persons  or  in  respect  to  things  wiU  not  be  affected  by 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  he  is  found.  On  the  contrary,  he 
states  that,  with  the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  the  general 
private  law  of  the  forum  applies  to  strangers  as  well  as  citizens, 
or  as  he  says,  "  the  general  laws  made  to  maintain  good  order 
and  which  have  no  relation  to  the  title  of  citizen  or  of  subject 
of  the  state,"  &c.  (B.  II.,  §  101.)  And  although  in  this  place 
the  thought  of  the  author  was  principally  directed  to  that  part 
of  the  laws  which  maintaias  good  order  by  a  system  of  police 
and  punishment,  yet  the  whole  passage  shows  that  in  these 
^^  general  laws  "  he  intended  to  include  that  law  which  decides 
on  the  possession  and  security  of  property,  or  what  is  sometimes 
called  ^'  the  law  of  meum  et  tuum." 

In  the  next  section,  (§  103),  Vattel  declares,  "For  the 
same  reason,  [i.  e.,  this  subjection  to  the  "general  laws,"]  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  between  foreigners  or  between  a  foreigner 
and  a  citizen,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  judge  of  the  place, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place." 
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§  274  Thus  &r  in  this  inqiiiiy  into  the  doctrines  of  these 
foreign  publicists,  the  right  of  the  stranger  has  been  considered 
one  existing  under  ptublic  international  law,  or  in  other  words, 
a  right  correlative  to  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state.  But, 
according  to  the  principles  which  have  been  stated  in  the  first 
and  second  chapters,  these  duties  and  their  corresponding  rights 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  judicial  tribunals,  determining  the 
rights  and  duties  of  private  persons,  whether  citizens  or  for- 
eigners. . 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  second  chapter  that  there  is 
much,  in  the  treatises  on  private  international  law  or  the  con- 
flict of  laws,  to  justify  the  idea  that  a  court  is  to  regulate  its 
conduct  by  public  international  law  and  to  determine  the  rights 
of  private  persons,  by  first  ascertaining  what  the  duty  of  the 
state  is  under  international  law.  Supposing  tKen  thai  this 
may  be  done,  that  strangers  may,  under  this  international  rule 
of  transit,  have  a  right  as  against  the  state,  yet  it  would  seem 
that  a  tribunal  could  recc^ize  it  only  when  correlative  to  an 
absolute  duty  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Now,  according  to  Yat- 
ieVs  distinction,  no  nation  is  bound  by  international  law  to  ad- 
mit strangers  with  their  property  in  all  possible  circumstances. 
The  ordinary  entry  and  departure  of  strangers  is  not,  according 
to  Yattel,  founded  on  a  right  and  duty  thus  imperatively  justi- 
fied by  international  law.  It  is  only  in  circumstances  creating 
some  degree  of  necessity  that  the  duty  is  created  for  the  state, 
and  the  nature  of  the  property  that  may  be  introduced  under 
the  correlative  right  is  restricted  by  those  circumstances.  It 
would  seem  that  the  courts  can  recognize  slave  property  in  such 
cases  only  ;  if  its  recognition  is  to  depend  on  this  rule  of  inter- 
national law  ;  and  that  the  ordinary  or  '^  innocent  passage,' 
which  is  not  accorded  in  view  of  any  such  obligation,  does  not 
give  the  stranger,  being  the  master  of  a  slave,  any  such  exemp- 
tion from  the  laws  of  the  forum.* 

'  Pnfendorfi^  B.  III.,  c  8,  §  6.  "  For,  trolj  speakingy  the  law  of  hnmanity  does 
not  seem  to  oblige  us  to  grant  passage  to  anj  otaer  goods  except  sooh  as  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  support  of  their  life  to  whom  they  are  thus  conyeyed.**  And 
in  §  7, — *'  as  the  case  is  very  difierent  whether  a  man  desires  way  through  my 
groundsi  because  without  this  privilege  he  would  be,  as  it  were,  exdnded  from  the 
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§  275.  It  IB  the  palpable  impoBsibiliiy  of  determining  a  right 
in  private  penons,  when  the  correlatiye  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Btate  is  indetenoinable,  that  has  originated  a  juristical  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  comity  as  commonly  imderstood  ;  the  comitj 
of  the  nation  applied,  by  the  court, /or  the  nation  :  the  court  in 
that  case  determining  how  iar  the  state  ought  to  admit  the 
laws  of  other  states  to  take  effect  on  persons  and  things  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  former.^ 

K  a  state  or  a  government  which  had  allowed  strangers  to 
enter  its  territory  and  which  had  not  exercised  any  control  over 
them  should  permit  its  citizens,  as  private  individuals,  to  injure 
them  in  person  or  in  property,  that  state  or  government  would 
not,  of  course,  be  fulfilling  the  duty  defined  by  YatteL  But 
when  strangers  appear  before  judicial  tribunals,  claiming  ri^ts 
or  being  required  to  perform  certain  duties,  the  judicial  and 
administrative  officers  of  the  state  do  not  direct  their  conduct 
in  view  of  any  particular  duty  of  the  state  towards  the  straur 
gers.  The  courts  have  only  to  apply  a  rule  of  action  for  private 
persons  derived  from  the  tviU  of  the  state  without  reference  to 
the  duties  of  the  state.  The  question  before  them  may  be, 
whether  the  state  does  or  does  not  will  that  they  should  recog- 
nize the  relations  of  the  stranger  as  they  would  exist  in  the 
place  of  his  domicil.  In  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  state  on 
this  point,  they  may,  in  the  absence  of  positive  legislation,  refer 
to  the  usage  and  practice  of  other  nations  in  like  cases,  (that 
is,  to  what  they  have  done,  not  to  what  they  ought  to  do,)  and 
to  the  writings  of  private  jurists  so  fiir  as  they  are  expository 
of  that  practice.* 

Yattel,  as  has  been  shown,  says  that  the  law  determining 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  foreigners  is  the  law  of  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction.  This  proposition  is  strictly  true,  as  a  propo^ 
sition  of  public  international  law.  The  law  which  the  judicial 
tribunal  must  apply,  is  part  of  the  municipcd  (national)  law  of 

fmld  and  confined  to  lolitnde,  or  becatue  he  could  not  otherwise  cany  off  the  fimit 
of  hii  own  land ;  and  whether  he  makes  the  same  demand  porelj  to  shorten  his  paa- 
Mga,  and  imposes  a  burthen  upon  mj  estate,  not  to  relieye  his  own  necessity,  hat  to 
flNmote  hia  ooiiTenience  and  ease.* 

'^iil^p.78,74.  'uliite,§98. 
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the  foram,  since  it  exists  or  is  law  by  the  juridical  will  of  the 
soyereign  of  that  forum  independently  of  the  will  of  every  other 
state  or  sovereign.  The  just  limits  of  his  subject  did  not  allow 
Yattel  to  go  further  and  explain  the  duties  of  judicial  tribunals. 
This  would  have  been  entering  the  limits  of  private  interna* 
tional  law.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  would  have 
said  that  the  tribunal  could  never  recognize  legal  e£fects  pro- 
duced by  the  law  of  a  foreign  state. 

§  276.  The  general  principles  considered  in  the  second  chap- 
ter will  operate  in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  precedent.  But 
the  courts  may  always  refer  to  the  international  practice  of 
other  countries,  which  they  may  assume  indicates  a  customary 
law  prevailing  in  all  countries,  their  own  included.  When 
such  customary  law  has  been  ascertained  the  courts  may  apply 
it,  not  as  indicating  the  duty  of  the  state,  but  as  indicating  the 
wiU  of  the  state.  And  it  is  highly  important  to  observe  that 
the  rule  sought  is  customary  private  law — the  law  customarily 
applied  by  judicial  tribunals,  as  known  by  judicial  precedents 
and  authors  who  treat  of  international  law  as  it  obtains,  not  as 
it  ought  to  obtain.  A  statute  enactment  therefore,  or  an  act  of 
the  sovereign,  as  such,  is  not  indicative  of  this  rule  of  customary 
law  ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  presumption  that  such  statute 
or  act  differs  from  the  rules  which  judicial  tribunals  might  law- 
fully enforce  in  like  circumstances.  ^ 

Now,  as  has  been  shown,  the  judicial  practice  and  the  writ- 
ings of  private  jurists  on  the  customary  law  of  Europe  during 
the  17th  and  18  th  centuries,  are  unanimous  in  declaring  the 
rule  to  be  against  the  international  recognition  of  slavery  in 
countries  where  it  cannot  exist  under  the  local  or  internal  law : 
they  make  no  exception." 

§  277.  The  right  of  the  foreigner  or  stranger  to  the  posses- 
sion of  property  which  he  may  bring  with  him  may  be  main- 

»  Ante,  §  258. 

'  If  there  has  been  any  exception,  it  would  appear  to  hnve  been  where  states  hare 
been  so  situated,  geographically,  that  the  passage  of  the  citizens  of  one  through  the 
territory  of  the  other,  \»  indispensable  to  ordinary  commercial  access  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  where  different  states  lie  on  a  river  or  strait,  in  the  common  use  of 
which,  the  snbjects  of  one  state  must  nnavoidably  be  sometimes  foand  within  the  lim- 
its of  another. 
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tained  before  a  tribunal  as  a  right  recognized  by  nniversal 
jurispradence,  or  the  law  of  nations  in  the  same  sense.  But 
tiiis  is  only  when  the  citizen's  right  to  such  property  might  be 
equally  ascribed  to  that  law.  While  the  stranger  is  husband 
or  wife,  father  or  child,  in  the  forum  to  which  he  is  alien,  and 
owns  property  brought  with  him  and  acquired  in  the  place  of 
his  domicil,  and  has  rights,  in  these  respects,  as  fully  as  the  citi- 
Een  who  is  husband  or  wife,  father  or  child,  and  owner  of  pro- 
perty— his  rights  are  recognized  by  that  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  which  is  universal  jurisprudence,  supposed  to  be  the  same, 
in  its  origin  and  effect,  in  the  forum  as  in  the  place  of  domicU, 
though  in  each  it  is  maintained  by  a  different  sovereign  or 
source  of  law.  At  the  time  when  Bodin  wrote  he  could  perhaps 
say  of  slavery  that  it  was  then  "  approved  by  the  great  argu- 
ment and  consent  of  almost  all  nations,''^  and  he  might  there- 
fore have  excepted  to  the  decisions  of  the  French  courts,  on  the 
ground  that  by  refusing  to  maintain  the  right  of  the  master  to 
his  slave,  they  had  decided  ^^  contre  le  droit  des  gens,'"  meaning 
universal  jurisprudence.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
Bodin  ever  took  exception  to  the  decisions  of  the  French  courts 
in  respect  to  the  slaves  of  strangers,  either  as  being  contraiy 
to  the  ^^  law  of  nations,'"  in  any  of  its  significations,  or  on  any 
other  groimd.* 

'  Anie^  p.  165,  note. 

*  From  an  examination  of  two  French  editions  and  the  English  versioa  In  Repab. 
Lib.  I.,  0.  2,  ad  finem,  Bodin  says,—*'  For  as  for  the  laws  of  nations,  if  they  be  anj 
of  them  unjust,  the  prince  may  abrogate  them  by  the  law  of  his  realme,  and  forbid  his 
•objects  to  use  the  same ;  as  we  said  before  of  servitude  and  slayes,  which,  by  a  dan- 
gerous example,  by  the  law  almost  of  all  nations  brought  into  commonweales,  were 
againe  by  the  wholsome  decrees  of  many  princes,  well  agreeing  with  the  laws  of  na- 
tiu«,  taken  away."    (Knolles*  Tr.,  p.  118.) 


CHAPTER   IX. 

OF  THE  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  OF  THE   COLONIAL  PERIOD 
AFFECTING   CONDITIONS    OF    FREEDOM    AND    BONDAGE — THE 

SUBJECT  CONTINUED EXAMINATION  OF  SOMERSET'S  CASE   IN 

THIS  CONNECTION. 

§  278.  The  case  of  Somerset,  being  the  leading  precedent  in 
English  law,  and  having  occurred  shortly  before  the  separation 
of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  juristical  comment.  It  will  now  be  here  attempted  to 
indicate  the  law  applicable  in  the  various  jurisdictions  of  the 
British  Empire,  at  that  date,  in  circumstances  similar  to  those 
of  this  case  ;  deriving  that  law  from  the  general  principles  and 
historical  &cts  which  have  been  set  forth  in  preceding  chapters ; 
and  to  compare  it  with  this  decision,  the  European  authorities 
just  cited,  and  the  supposed  international  practice  of  the 
colonies. ' 

§  279.  The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  private 
international  law  to  the  recognition  of  those  relations  of  private 
persons  which  constitute  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  opposites 
has  been  shown  in  the  second  chapter.  It  was  shown,  that  in 
the  absence  of  direct  legislation  or  of  judicial  precedents 
indicative  of  a  customary  international  rule,*  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  relations  of  private  persons  existing  under  a  for- 
eign  law,  (the   law   of  the   alien's   domicil,)   depends   upon 

'  Ab  stated  on^,  §§  251-254. 

*  Ante,  §  122.  It  has  been  remarked,  §  258,  that  foreign  prdoedenta,  bj  the  r«- 
•ogniUon  of  a  cnstomary  private  international  law,  maj  have  an  authority  timilar  to 
that  of  local  precedents,  thoagh  not  eqoal  in  degree. 
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an  iDdepeDdent  judicial  recognition  of  their  accordance  with 
natural  reason,  according  to  certain  criteria.  It  has  been  there 
supposed  that  they  will  be  supported  (so  far  as  their  continued 
existence  remains  physically  possible)  if  attributable  to  princi- 
ciples  of  universal  jurisprudence — the  historical  law  o/nattons, 
and  that  the  relations  thus  attributed  will  continue,  in  the 
state  to  which  those  persons  are  aliens,  as  results  of  the  muni- 
cipal (national)  law  of  the  forum  ;  there  being  in  this  case  no 
question  of  the  "  conflict  of  laws  "  or  of  the  comity  of  nations, 
although  the  relations  recognized  had  previously  existed  under 
another  jurisdiction.^ 

§  280.  The  historical  evidence  of  the  principles  applicable, 
at  different  points  of  time  during  the  colonial  period,  to  the 
status  of  private  persons,  as  having  the  recognized  character  of 
a  law  ofnaiions  or  universal  jurisprudence,  forming  part  of  the 
common  law  of  England,  has  been  set  forth  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter. It  was  shown,  in  the  account  of  the  origin  of  municipal 
(national)  law  in  the  English  colonies,  given  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters,  that  the  slavery  of  Africans  and  Indians,  (at 
least  while  heathen  or  unbaptized,)  introduced  from  abroad, 
was  actually  supported,  in  the  law  of  the  empire  and  of  each 
colony,  by  the  application  of  the  rule  above  stated,*  operating 
first  as  private  international  law,  but  afterwards  taking  effect 
as  part  of  the  municipal  (internal)  law.'  It  has  been  shown 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  true  theory  of  the  location  of 
sovereign  power,  at  that  time,  over  persons  who  were  aliens  to 
the  empire,  the  juridical  action  of  the  imperial  and  colonial  au- 
thorities in  reference  to  such  aliens,  and  the  view  taken  by  each 
of  the  law  of  nations,  as  determining  their  condition,  appear 
to  have  been  the  same  ;  so  far  as  those  sources  of  law  had  con- 
current jurisdiction  in  the  colonies,  and  together  controUed  the 
international  intercourse  of  those  colonies  with  foreign  countries. 
The  two  sources  of  law  equally  allowed  the  force  of  the  histori- 
cal laiv  of  nations  as  then  known  ;  and  by  judicial  tribunals, 
acting  under  each  of  those  sources  of  law,  a  legal  distinction 

'-^iKf,  S§36,  iia 

*  UiJeM  Georgia  was  an  exoqption.  '  Ani4,  f  f  197,  800. 
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was  recognized  to  exist  among  alien  persons,  founded  on  differ- 
ences of  race,  complexion  or  physical  structure,  and  religious 
belieC  The  alien  of  white  or  Euro|>ean  race  and  Christian 
name  was  recognized  as  having,  hy  the  law  of  nations  applied 
internationally,  the  status  of  a  legal  person  and  a  presumptive 
claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  individual  and  relative  rights, 
which,  under  the  English  common  law,  constituted  irrespec- 
tirely  of  political  rights,  the  free  condition  of  an  English-bom 
inhabitant ;'  subject  to  the  processes  of  remedial  justice  and 
police  laws,  including  the  powers  of  the  state  over  individuals 
in  reference  to  religious  belief.'  On  the  other  hand  it  wias 
shown,  in  the  same  connection,  that  while  the  bondage  of  white 
indentured  servants  might  have  been  taken  for  the  result  of  a 
law  peculiar  to  the  colonies,  or  to  the  British  Empire' — the 
chattel  slavery  of  Indian  captives  and  imported  Africans  was, 
throughout  a  long  period  subsequent  to  the  first  settlement  of 
the  colonies,  based  upon  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  law  of 
fuxtiana — principles  of  universal  jurisprudence  as  historically 
known  and  judicially  allowed  to  have  personal  extent  in  all  the 
eolonies,  under  both  the  colonial  and  the  imperial  authority,  if 
not  in  England  also,  at  the  same  time. 

§  281.  To  whatever  extent  then  this  law  of  nations  or  imi- 
Tersal  jurisprudence,  as  judicially  recognized  in  any  several  ju- 
risdiction of  the  empire,  sustained  at  any  period,  the  slavery  of 
Moors,  Africans  and  Indians,  regarded  as  aliens  to  the  empire, 
it  would  have  been  contemporaneously  receivable  in  the  same 
forum,  as  sustaining,  by  the  application  of  the  rule  above  stated, 
the  slave  condition  of  such  persons  appearing  therein  as  aliens 
to  such  several  jurisdiction,  after  they  had  become  domiciled  in 
some  other  jurisdiction  of  the  empire. 

And  it  may  also  be  said,  tliat  so  far  as  it  was  thus  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  nations  of  that  time,  the  right  of  the  En- 
glish or  European  master  was  a  ^^  common  law  right "  and 
was  supported  as  such,  in  each  several  jurisdiction  of  the  em- 
pire, under  the  common  law  of  England^  having  for  him  a  per- 

'  Ante,  f  §  189,  UO.  •  AnUj  %  20S.  *  AnU,  g§  209,  210. 
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Bonal  and  national  extent  throughout  the  entire  national  do* 
main.^ 

§  282.  The  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  operation  of  the 
taw  of  nations^  in  sustaining  chattel  slavery  in  the  American 
colonies,  must  originally  have  been  limited  to  Moors,  Africans 
and  Indians,  while  heathen  and  unbaptized  only,  have  already 
been  explained.*  And  the  colonial  statutes  have  been  noticed 
which  contain  an  apparent  recognition  of  this  limitation  by  de- 
termining the  persons  who  should  be  slaves,  notwithstanding 
conversion,  and  which  establish  rules  for  the  condition  of  the 
issue,  some  of  which  differ  from  that  of  the  civil  or  Roman  law.» 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  so  £[ir  as  the  condition  of  Christian- 
ized negroes  and  Indians  was  supported  in  any  one  colony  by 
the  judicial  interpretation  of  natural  reason,  (common  law,)  it 
was  still  distinguishable  as  the  result  of  the  law  of  •that  particu- 
lar colony,  (jus  proprium.)* 

§  283.  It  has  been  noticed  in  the  second  chapter,  that,  when 
regarded  as  the  condition  of  a  legal  person,  slavery  or  bondage 
is  a  condition  of  infinite  variety  in  respect  to  its  incidental  obli- 
gations and  their  correlative  rights  ;'  and  it  is  only  in  its  most 
absolute  form — that  approaching  most  nearly  to  chattel  slavery — 
that  it  can  be  a  condition  ascribed,  at  any  time,  to  the  law  of 
nations*  It  has  been  shown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  how,  by  the 
attribution  of  legal  personality,  slavery  in  the  middle  ages  lost 

'  Ante,  §§  244,  245. 

*  Ante,  ^g  170, 171,  189. 

*  AnU,  Laws  of  Maryland,  1668,  c  80,  §  1.    Yii^^iiia,  1682,  c  1. 

*  Ante,  %  204. 

*  Ante,  g  45.  19  Howard's  R.,  p.  624.  (Dred  Scott's  case,)  by  Mr.  Jastict  Curtis. 
**  The  status  of  slavexy  is  not  necesjarily  always  attended  with  the  same  powers  oo 
the  part  of  the  master.  The  master  is  subject  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  whose 
will  controls  his  action  towards  his  slave,  and  this  control  must  be  defined  and  regola- 
ted  by  the  municipal  law.  In  one  state,  as  at  one  period  of  the  Roman  law,  it  may 
pot  the  life  of  the  slave  into  the  hand  of  the  master ;  others,  as  those  of  the  United 
States  which  tolerate  slaveiy,  may  treat  the  slave  as  a  person,  when  the  master  takes 
hia  life ;  while  in  others  the  law  may  recognize  a  right  of  the  slave  to  be  protected 
from  cruel  treatment.  In  other  words,  the  etatut  of  slavezy  embraces  every  condition 
from  that  in  which  the  slave  is  known  to  the  law  simply  as  a  chattel,  with  no  civil  rigfat% 
lo  that  in  which  he  h  recognized  as  a  person  for  all  purposes,  save  the  compulsory 
power  of  directing  and  receiving  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  Which  of  these  ooiMlitions 
ahall  attend  the  status  of  slavery,  must  depend  on  the  municipal  law  which  creates  and 
o^ldsit." 

By  Mansfield,  in  Somerset's  case,  ante,  p.  191.     '*  The  power  of  a  master  over  his 
daiVM  has  been  extremely  di£forent  in  diiR»rent  countries.* 
*^iiCt,811S. 
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the  character  of  a  constitutio  juris  gentium,  and  became  a  bond* 
age  resting  on  the  jus  proprium  of  some  one  country.^  And  it 
may  be  assumed  that  no  condition  of  bondage,  other  than  chat- 
tel  slavery  has  ever  acquired  recognition  in  universal  jurispru-^ 
dence — ^tlie  law  of  nations^  in  that  sense. 

Now  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  condition  of  slavery 
which  was  maintained  in  the  colonies  was.  in  all  or  even  in  any, 
throughout  the  colonial  period,  that  absolute  chattel  condition 
under  which  African  negroes  had  been  known  as  personal  or 
movable  property,  in  the  customary  law  of  trade  and  commerce, 
the  law  merchant ;  and  whether  the  personality  of  slaves  was 
entirely  denied,  as  it  had  been  at  the  first  introduction  of  ne- 
groes. In  Virginia  they  had,  at  one  time,  been  declared  real 
estate  and  not  chattels.*  In  the  same  colony  and  in  Maryland 
they  had  been  classed  as  legal  persons  by  being  rated  for  the 
poll-tax,  which  was  also  imposed  on  free  white  persons.'  In 
some  of  the  northern  colonies,  their  condition  as  subjects  of  legal 
rights  and  obligations  was  little  distinguishable  from  that  of 
indentured  white  servants,  except  by  the  duration  of  the  ser- 
vice.* 

Slavery  or  bondage  thus  modified,  was  the  result  of  the  jus 
proprium  of  the  colony,  and  could  not  receive  international  're- 
cognition in  other  parts  of  the  empire  as  the  sanie  slavery  which 
had  found  place  in  the  law  of  each  colony  as  a  constitutio  juris 
gentium — a  condition  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence. 

§  284.  a.  Neither  (when  the  condition  of  slavery  had  thus 
changed  its  legal  character  in  the  place  of  domicil)  could  the 

'  Ante,  p.  159. 

'  AiU€f  law  of  (October)  1705,  c.  23.    Vciy  probably  the  remark  of  the  Attorney* 

Sneral,  in  Smith  v.  Brown  and  Cooper,  (cmte,  p.  183,)  which  was  of  Easter  term,  170^1 
d  reference  to  this  law  ;  and,  possibly,  the  distinction  which  Lord  Stowell,  in  2  Uagg. 
Ad.  R.  p.  114,  proposed  to  recognize  in  such  international  cases  between  domestic 
slaves  tLuAJidd  slaves,  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  this  statute. 

*  Ante,  law  of  Va.  1G57-8,  c.  46;  Md.  1715,  c.  15,  Chinn  v  Respass,  1  Monroe's 
R.  25,  2G. 

*  2  Hildr.  419.  "The  harsh  slave  laws  in  force  in  the  more  southern  colonies 
were  unknown,  however,  in  New  England.  Slaves  were  regarded  [17601  as  possess- 
ing the  same  legal  rights  as  apprentices,  and  masters,  for  abase  of  their  authority, 
were  liable  to  indictment."  See  also  Winchendon  v.  Hatfield,  4  Mass.  R.  127»  anU^ 
the  note  after  Laws  of  Mas?,  in  ch.  vL  Reeves'  Domestic  Relations,  840,  so  far  as  hli 
description  of  slavery  in  Connecticut  may  relate  to  the  colonial  era. 
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right  of  the  master,  in  respect  to  such  slaye,  be  thereafter  main- 
tained in  other  jurisdictions  of  the  empire  as  a  right  resting  on 
the  common  hiw  of  England,  having,  as  to  such  master,  per- 
sonal extent  throughout  the  empire.^ 

b.  Nor  could  the  master's  right  be  thereafter  recognized 
under  the  law  of  transit,  as  property. ' 

§  285.  And  further,  admitting  the  legal  character  of  slaveiy 
to  have  remained  unchanged  in  the  place  of  domicil,  and  that 
there  had  been  a  time,  during  the  planting  of  the  colonies,  when 
the  slave  condition  of  negroes  and  Indians  domiciled  in  some 
one  colony  should  properly  have  received  international  recog- 
nition in  every  other  part  of  the  empire,  as  being  the  effect  of 
universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — ^yet  this  law  ie,  in 
its  nature,  always  liable  to  change.*  It  may  have  changed 
during  the  colonial  period,  in  respect  to  the  slavery  of  Africans 
and  Indians,  as  it  had  before  changed  in  respect  to  the  personal 
condition  of  persons  of  other  races.'  If  then  it  were  true  as 
matter  of  historical  fact  that  this  law  or  jurisprudence,  gathered 
fiom  the  laws  and  customs  of  those  nations  whose  juridical 
action  is  the  source  of  that  law,  had  so  changed,  no  tribunal  of 
any  one  nation,  nor  of  any  several  jurisdiction  of  the  British  em- 
pire, would  thereafter  have  had  the  same  judicial  reason  for 
supposing  the  slave-condition  of  an  alien  person  of  one  of  those 
faces,  entering  into  its  jurisdiction,  to  be  recognized  by  the  su- 
preme civil  power,  whose  will  it  should  apply  as  law ;  the  reason, 
namely,  that  it  was  to  be  considered  the  result  of  a  law  having 
universal  recognition,  and  which  presumptively  constituted  a 
portion  of  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  fonim. 

§  286.  The  question  whether  any  rule  or  doctrine  of  the  law 
qf  nationSy  universal  jurisprudence,  has,  during  any  period  of 
time,  continued  unaltered,  is  a  question  of  fact.*     The  doctrines 


*  Ante,  )f  243,  244. 

*  AfUe,  S  272. 
"  Ante,  %  89, 

*  Ante,  U  162,  168,  167. 

*  In  atmbiituiff  naj  Iccal  rule  to  the  iinivcrtal  jnii^nidence,  the  jna  gentioin  of 
ptxtlcuUr  peifod,  it  wm  be  peroeired  that  oo  change  of  that  law  can  be  simalta- 

nmoDg  ttioto  luitiooa  fallen  are  the  aonroes  of  that  law.    The  tribmial  of  ai^ 
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of  that  law,  at  any  particular  time,  are  judicially  known 
from  the  juridical  action  of  all  civilized  nations  ;  distinguishing 
such  principles  as  are  received  in  all  foreign  jurisdictions,  or 
allowed  to  have  personal  extent  without  reference  to  territorial 
limits.  And  though  certain  legal  effects  (rights  and  obliga- 
tions) should  be  found  to  exist  under  the  juridical  action  of 
many  or  all  civilized  nations,  yet,  if  under  that  action  they  are 
commonly  limited  to  specific  localities,  they  are  not  attribiitable 
to  universal  jurisprudence.*  Though  slavery  may,  by  some 
European  powers,  have  been  maintained  in  their  American  pos- 
sessions, yet,  if  its  incidental  rights  and  obligations  were  disal- 
lowed by  them  in  Europe,  it  was  then  judicially  known  as  a 
result  of  a  local  law,  jus  proprium,  only,  and  no  longer  ascribed 
to  the  jus  gentium,  universal  jurisprudence. 

Now,  leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  the  juridical  action 
of  the  British  empire  or  of  any  several  political  part  of  it,  the 
authorities  already  cited  in  the  last  chapter  may  alone  prove  that 
the  law  of  nations,  in  respect  to  slavery,  had  changed  during 
the  colonial  period  ;  that  change  being  shown  by  the  judicial 
attribution,  in  European  states,  of  personal  liberty  to  Moors, 
negroes,  and  Indians,  without  regard  to  their  legal  condition  in 
a  foreign  domicil ;  even,  in  some  instances,  where  that  domicil 
was  a  colony  under  the  same  political  dominion  as  the  forum  of 
jurisdiction. 

§  287.  Therefore,  even  if  the  authorities  referred  to  did  not, 
as  precedents  of  customary  private  international  law,'  establish 
a  rule  judicially  applicable  in  like  cases  by  the  tribunals  of  the 
several  jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire,  yet,  in  determining 

one  ^te,  when  seeking  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nation*^  the  expontion  of  nniyenal 
jurisprudence,  must  look  to  the  additive  verdict  of  many  national  authorities  in  their 
municipal  (internal)  and  international  law,  expressed  hy  legislation  or  judicial  decision. 
And  though,  comparing  century  with  century,  it  may  he  unhesitatingly  declared  that 
the  doctrine  of  that  law  has  changed  on  sjmo  particular  point,  yet  it  may  he  impos- 
sible to  iudicPte  the  exact  time  at  which  that  change  should  have  been  first  recognized. 
This  act  of  discrimination  is  in  its  nature  autonomic  on  the  part  of  the  tribunal. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  once  a  period  when  to  kill  or  sell  one's 
children  was  a  paternal  power  or  right  recognized  among  all  nations.  (Corop.  Bynk- 
ershoek^s  Essay  on  this  right  under  the  Roman  law.)  Abraham,  proposing  to  slay  his 
son,  obeyed  a  command  higher  than  humau  laws ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  hii 
power  to  do  so  was  admitted  by  the  jurisprudence  of  those  among  whom  he  lived. 
'  AnU,  §§  99-102.  >  AnU,  f  25S. 
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the  international  recognition  of  slavery,  they  were  evidence  of 
what  was  or  was  not  judicially  receivable  as  an  effect  of  uni* 
versal  jurisprudence.  So  that,  supposing  slavery  to  have  re- 
mained the  same  chattel  condition  in  the  colonies,  under  their 
local  laws,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  a  constitution  of  the 
law  of  nations,  in  the  sense  of  a  legal  effect  known  by  its  actual 
prevalence  among  all  nations  or  all  enlightened  nations.  The 
condition  of  a  negro  who  had  been  a  slave  in  the  place  of  his 
domicil  could  not  then  be  judicially  supported  in  any  foram  of 
jurisdiction  upon  this  ground^  after  this  change  in  universal  ju- 
risprudence had  actually  taken  place. 

§  288.  a.  Contemporaneously  with  the  occurrence  of  this 
change  in  the  law  of  nations^  the  master's  right  of  ownership 
ceased  to  be  supported  by  the  common  law  of  England,  embrac- 
ing the  law  of  naiionsy  and  having  as  to  him  a  personal  extent 
throughout  the  empire.* 

6.  The  same  change  would  in  like  manner,  whenever  it  oc- 
curred, have  limited  the  effect  of  the  international  rule  of  transit 
as  a  protection  of  the  right  of  masters  in  slaves  whom  they 
should,  though  for  a  temporary  purpose,  bring  with  them  within 
the  limits  of  any  part  of  the  empire  wherein  slavery  was  not 
allowed  by  the  internal  law.' 

§  289.  In  a  jurisdiction  wherein  negro  slavery  had  been  intro- 
duced under  the  old  law  of  nations  and  wherein  it  has  continued 
to  have  essentially  the  same  chattel  characteristics,  there,  the 
condition  might  have,  or  in  the  jurisprudence  of  that  state  it  might 
have  the  same  legal  character  as  before,  and  be  still  recognized 
to  be  one  of  those  effects  of  law  which  are  received  as  deductions 
from  a  priori  principles  and  taken  to  accord  with  natural  reason, 
whether  the  right  and  obligation  in  which  such  effect  consists  are 
ascribed  to  temporary  or  to  domiciled  subjects.  And  as  between 
two  jurisdictions,  in  each  of  which  slavery  retained  its  essentially 
chattel  character,  it  may  be  that,  as  to  them,  or  in  the  judicial 
apprehension  of  their  several  courts,  it  should  still  be  ascribed 
to  universal  jurisprudence  though  it  should  have  been  abandoned 


*  AnU,  if  244,  245.  «  AnU,  f  272. 
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and  forbidden  by  all  other  nations.  In  snob  jurisdictions  the 
tribunals  of  either  should  have  recognized  the  slave  condition  of 
an  African  introduced  from  the  other,  or  from  elsewhere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  recognized  the  local  slavery.  There  would 
be,  as  between  any  two  such  jurisdictions,  no  conflict  of  laws 
and  no  question  of  the  comity  of  nations. 

§  290.  But  further — the  judicial  allowance  of  certain  legal 
effects  as  created  by  a  rule  of  universal  jurisprudence  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  universal  jurisprudence — ^the  histori- 
cal law  of  nations — is  an  exposition  of  natural  reason  adopted  by 
the  sovereign  source  of  law  in  the  forum.*  Yet  it  is  at  the  same 
time  fully  understood  that  the  state,  or  the  possessor  of  sovereign 
political  power,  is,  in  its  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  natural 
reason,  entirely  independent  of  the  juridical  action  of  similar 
states  or  persons.  And  it  is  always  the  duty  of  the  tribunal 
rather  to  look  for  a  part  of  the  national  common  law  as  being 
the  state's  conception  of  a  universal  jurisprudence,  than  to  re- 
ceive it  as  gathered  from  the  laws  of  foreign  states.'  The  con- 
juncture is  barely  supposable  that,  at  some  given  point  of  time, 
there  should  not  be  any  domiciled  inhabitants  sustaining  a 
certain  relation  attributable  to  the  law  of  nations  as  then  judi- 
cially cognizable :  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  received  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations  should  not  be  actually  operative  in  the 
internal  law.  The  fact  that,  at  a  certain  time,  there  were  no 
slaves  among  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  might  be  accidental 
Slaves  might  never  have  been  imported  ;  or  all  slaves  may  have 
been  exported,  or  have  been  manumitted  by  their  owners,  or 
have  deceased.  It  might  even  be  that  slavery  had,  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  been  declared  unlawful  or  been 
prohibited.  And  yet  it  might  be  that  the  law  of  nations  sus- 
taining slavery  should  still  be  judicially  received  as  part  of  the 
municipal  (national)  law,  to  maintain  the  slavery  of  persons 
whether  coming  from  other  jurisdictions,  to  reside,  or  being 
transitory  subjects.' 

But  if  any  effect  attributable  to  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations 

'  AnU,  §  94.  Mate,  f  173.  >  Aide,  §  95. 
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has  been  repudiated  in  the  internal  law  of  the  forum  (zs  contrary 
to  natural  recLSoUy  the  whole  basis  for  the  judicial  recognition  of 
that  rule  in  the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  would  be 
destroyed.  And  this  would  be  the  case  whether  the  rejection  of 
such  effect,  on  this  ground^  had  been  made  in  a  legislatiTe  or  a 
judicial  exposition  of  positive  law. 

§  291.  The  English  cases  cited  in  the  fourth  chapter  show 
that  at  a  period  shortly  before  the  war  of  revolution  no  domiciled 
inhabitant  of  the  British  islands  could  be  held  therein  as  a  slave 
or  in  any  condition  of  involuntary  sefvitude  not  based  upon  local 
customary  and  feudal  law.  It  appears  too  that  a  similar  ju- 
dicial declaration  of  law  had  been  made  in  Massachusetts  about 
the  same  period.  This  juridical  action  would  then,  in  these  ju- 
risdictions, have  prevented  any  subsequent  judicial  recognition 
of  the  slavery  of  an  alien  on  the  ground  of  its  being  supported  in 
the  private  international  law  of  the  forum  by  the  historical  Ictw 
of  nations  ;  even  if  that  law,  as  learned  from  the  action  of  for- 
eign states,  had  remained  unchanged. 

§  292.  Still,  so  long  as  the  law  of  naiions^  or  universal  juris- 
prudence, remained  the  same  in  judicial  recognition,  and  had 
not  been  repudiated  in  the  common  law  of  England^  the  right 
of  the  owner,  being  a  British  subject,  in  a  negro  chattel  slave, 
would  still  have  continued  in  any  one  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire, 
even  although  in  that  jurisdiction  slavery  had  been  repudiated 
in  the  local  or  internal  law,  (t.  e.  the  law  applying  to  domiciled 
persons,)  as  contrary  to  natural  reason,  in  the  manner  supposed 
in  the  last  section.  Thus  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  time  spoken 
of,  it  might  have  been  supported  by  the  "  common  law  of  Eng- 
land ;''  thus  having  a  j^t^cm-intemational  operation,  although 
the  private  international  law  of  Massachusetts  (being  part  of 
that  law  which  rested  for  its  authority  exclusively  on  the  juridi- 
cal power  of  that  colony)  should  not  have  sustained  it. 

But  since  the  operation  of  the  lata  of  nations^  in  this  in- 
stance, depended  altogether  upon  its  being  contemporaneously 
received  in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  was  a  point  of 
time,  towards  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  when  slavery  could 
not  have  been  supported  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  on  this 
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ground  ;  not  even  if  the  juridical  action  of  other  nations  had  not 
modified  the  old  law  of  Blavery  once  attributed  to  universal 
jurisprudence. 

§  293.  It  appears  then^  that — 

Ist.  If  the  status  of  the  alien  in  the  place  of  his  domicil  was 
not  that  chattel  condition,  which  had  been  the  only  condition  of 
bondage  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  na- 
tions : — Or, 

2d.  If  this  law,  as  known  in  the  juridical  action  of  civilized 
states,  had  changed  : — Or, 

3d.  If,  as  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  British  islands  and 
Massachusetts,  slavery  was  disallowed  in  the  internal  law  as 
contrary  to  natural  nason  ; 

—  the  involuntary  servitude  of  negroes  introduced  from 
other  jurisdictions  of  the  empire  or  from  abroad  could  not  have 
been  judicially  recognized  under  the  rule  of  private  international 
law  whose  operation  has  herein  been  considered — the  rule  which 
requires  the  judicial  recognition  of  rights  and  duties  derived  from 
a  rule  having  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence.  In  no 
one  of  these  three  cases  could  the  slavery  of  the  alien  be  consid- 
ered a  condition  presumptively  recognized  by  the  supreme  power 
of  the  forum  as  accordant  with  natural  reason,  or  the  result  of  a 
law  having  universal  extent  and  received  into  the  municipal 
(national)  law  (i.  e.  both  the  internal  and  the  international  pri- 
vate Jaw)  of  the  forum.* 

4th.  And  wheii,  on  the  contingency  of  one  or  more  of  these 
cases,  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  relation  of  mas- 
ter and  slave  should  have  ceased  to  be  internationally  cogniza- 
ble under  an  application  of  this  rule  ;  or,  certainly,  whenever, 
in  Englandy  those  rights  and  obligations  were  not  maintainable 
under  this  rule  ;  the  right  of  the  owner  would  cease  to  be  cog- 
nizable as  a  common  law  right,  supported  by  the  law  of  national 
extent. 

5tlL  Nor,  on  the  same  contingency,  would  those  rights  and 
obligations  be  any  longer  maintainable  by  the  international  rule 
of  transit.'^ 

>  Afde,  §  279.  '  Aide,  §  272. 
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• 

§  294.  Supposing  then  that,  by  the  occurrence  of  these  con- 
tingencies, this  was  the  doctrine  applicable  in  some  one  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  empire,  and  also  that  the  question  had  arisen  for  the 
first  time,  or  that  there  was  no  local  precedent  or  customary 
law  directly  applicable  to  such  cases,  the  only  international  rule 
which  could  maintain  the  condition  of  the  alien  nelgro  or  Indian, 
who  should  be  claimed  as  a  slave  under  the  law  of  his  domidl, 
would  be  that  part  of  the  customary  law  which  is  called  comity. 

This  rule,  as  has  been  argued  in  the  second  chapter,  would 
support  the  condition  of  an  alien  existing  under  the  law  of  his 
domicil  if  not  inconsistent  with  principles  in  the  local  law  ju- 
dicially taken  to  have  universal  personal  extent.' 

§  295.  In  attempting,  in  the  second  chapter,  to  state  a 
general  rule  for  distinguishing  what  principles  in  the  local  or 
territorial  law  of  any  one  jurisdiction  may  be  taken  by  its  tribu- 
nals to  have  universal  personal  extent,  it  was  supposed  that 
such  extent  might  be  known  from,  either, 

1.  An  act  of  positive  legislation,  declaring  such  principle  to 
have  universal  personal  application  so  far  as  the  dominion  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  legislating  sovereign  may  extend,  or, 

2.  From  the  judicial  attribution,  to  natural  persons  domiciled 
within  the  supposed  jurisdiction,  of  rights  or  duties  (resulting 
from  such  principle)  as  being  antecedent  to  rules  of  action  ;  or, 
to  change  the  phraseology,  as  resulting  from  law  in  the  second- 
ary sense  of  the  term — a  condition  of  existence--or  from  the 
natural  law,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can,  in  jurisprudence, 
be  distinguished  from  positive  law.* 

§  296.  From  the  view  given  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the 
establishment  of  municipal  law  in  the  colonies,  it  would  appear 
that  neither  these  rights,  which  were  known  as  common  law 
liberties,  nor  any  rights  inconsistent  with  a  condition  of  bondage 
or  even  of  chattel  slavery,  were  ever  in  any  colony  attributed  to 
all  natural  persons  by  any  act  of  positive  legislation.  And  it 
may  be  assumed  that  there  was  no  English  statute  enacted  in 
and  for  the  British  isles,  during  the  colonial  period,  which  altered 

'AfUe,  §§  88,  110.  •  AtUe,  %%  108,  114-116. 
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the  extent  of  the  former  customary  or  common  law  of  status  or 
condition. 

§  297.  And  if,  in  some  one  several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire, 
all  domiciled  inhabitants  had  become  freemen  by  a  judicial  de- 
claration that  all  such  were  entitled  to  individual  rights,  as 
known  to  the  common  law — ^the  liberty  of  free  English  subjects — 
yet  it  might  have  been  a  usurpation  of  juridical  power,  in  a  tri- 
bunal, to  have  made  this  law  of  personal  liberty  so  universal  in 
extent  as  to  limit  the  rule  of  comity  in  these  cases. 

A  former  international  recognition  of  any  particular  relation 
between  persons,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  forum,  becomes  for 
later  tribunals  a  precedent  of  private  international  law.  In  the 
colonies  wherein  domiciled  negroes  were  held  in  slavery  the  in- 
ternational recognition  of  the  condition  of  alien  slaves,  after  the 
time  when  it  is  supposed  the  law  of  nations — universal  jurispru- 
dence— would  no  louger  have  been  applicable,*  may  in  fact  be 
ascribed  to  the  customary  law  of  those  jurisdictions  as  much  as 
to  comity ;  which  is  indeed  itself  part  of  the  customary  law, 
and  which,  it  is  here  supposed,  might  have  caused  the  interna- 
tional recognition  of  slavery,  though  no  precedents  of  the  same 
forum,  occurring  in  like  circumstances,  could  be  found. 

§  298.  If  then,  in  the  British  islands,  at  the  date  of  Somer- 
set's case,  and  in  Massachusetts,  at  some  time  before  the  Bevo- 
lution,  negroes  could  not  be  held  in  servitude  under  the  local  or 
internal  law  ;  or  if,  changing  the  form  of  expression,  no  domi- 
ciled negro  or  Indian  could  have  been  there  retained  in  such 
servitude,  it  might  perhaps  still  have  been  claimed  that  the 
former  international  practice  would  support  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions a  continued  international  recognition  of  the  slavery  (chat- 
tel or  personal)  of  negroes  domiciled  elsewhere ;  at  least  until 
positive  legislation  had  either  altered  that  practice  or  had  ex- 
pressly given  a  universal  personal  extent  to  the  law  of  free 
condition. 

Supposing  then  that,  in  the  other  colonies,  the  claim  of  an 
alien  master  would  have  been  supported  by  the  rule  of  comity 

'  Anie,  g§  286,  289. 
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(to  say  nothing  of  other  customary  law)  the  question  arising  on 
sach  claim  may  be  examined  for  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  British  islands. 

§  299.  It  has  been  observed  already  in  this  chapter,  that,  in 
some  of  the  colonies,  negroes  and  Indians,  though  held  in  a  con- 
dition which,  for  want  of  a  more  accurate  term,  may  be  called 
ahaolute  slavery,  may  still,  at  least  if  converted  or  baptized,  have 
been  regarded  as  legal  persons  and  not  chattels.  From  the 
phraseology  of  legislative  acts  in  the  New  England  colonies, 
which  had  something  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  rights,  and  from 
the  judicial  application  of  customary  law  therein,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  known,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  in  those  colonies,  the  posses- 
sion of  legal  personality  was  ascribed  to  law  in  the  secondary 
sense — a  condition  of  things — and  was  held  to  belong  to  all  na- 
tural persons  as  an  incident  of  humanity.  Though,  while  heathen 
n^roes  continued  to  be  introduced  from  abroad  as  chattels  by 
the  law  of  nations^  the  attribution  of  personality  was  universal 
only  in  respect  to  nominally  Christian  persons.  The  same  may 
be  taken  to  have  been  the  law  of  the  British  islands  shortly  be- 
fore the  date  of  Somerset's  case,  even  if  it  is  admitted  that  ne- 
groes nominally  Christian  could  there  have  been  lawfully  retained 
in  involuntary  servitude  at  that  time.' 

On  the  principle  herein  assumed  to  be  applicable,  this  attri- 
bution of  legal  personality  in  these  jurisdictions,  supposing  it  to 
have  been  thus  made  universal,  should  have  limited  that  recog- 
nition, by  comity,  of  the  condition,  under  the  law  of  their 
domicil,  of  negroes  entering  from  other  countries  or  parts  of  the 
empire  ;  if  in  such  domicU  it  had  been  chattel  slavery. 

§  300.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  one  important  respect 
slavery  had  changed  its  character  in  every  colony  before  the 
Eevolution.  That  is  to  say — the  slavery  of  negroes,  at  least  of 
those  born  on  the  soil  and  nominally  Christian,  lost  itB  founda- 
tion in  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations — and  became 
an  effect  of  local  law — jus  proprium.*  But  it  is  at  the  same 
time  true  that  the  condition  of  slavery,  as  characterized  by  cer- 

>^fite,§18S.  «Jftfe,§215. 
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tain  obligations  of  the  slave  and  the  correlative  rights  of  the 
owner,  did  not  essentially  vary,  whether  the  status  thus  resting 
on  local  law  was  legally  distinguishable  as  chattel  slavery  or  as 
the  condition  of  a  legal  person.'  In  fitct,  even  though  in  some 
several  jurisdiction  of  the  empire  personality  should  have  been 
thus  universally  attributed,  yet  while  domiciled  negroes  could, 
notwithstanding,  be  held  there  in  servitude,  as  persons,  the 
tribunals  might  reasonably  suppose  the  condition  of  alien  ne- 
groes, under  the  contemporary  law  of  their  domicU,  to  be  equally 
the  condition  of  a  legal  person.  So  that  its  recognition  in  that 
forum  under  the  rule  of  comity,  would  not  be  less  consistent  with 
a  universal  attribution  of  personality  than  was  the  local  slaveiy. 
Therefore,  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  attribution  of 
personality  involves  the  attribution  of  some  individual  rights,  it 
may  be  assumed  here  that  the  attribution  of  personal  liberty, 
whose  imiversality  should  have  prevented  the  judicial  recogni- 
tion, by  comity,  of  a  status  of  bondage  created  under  a  foreign 
law,  should  have  been  one  more  absolute  than  that  involved  in 
the  attribution  of  legal  personality  only. 

§  301.  When  it  is  intimated  that  a  condition  of  involuntary 
servitude  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  attribution  of  individual 
rights,  under  a  principle  having  jmiversal  extent  in  some  one 
forum  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  at  the  same  time  confessed  that,  as 
human  society  is  at  present  constituted,  no  state  or  country  can 
be  supposed  to  exist  wherein  personal  freedom  is  a  right  actually 
enjoyed  by  every  individual  under  the  internal  law. 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  right  should  be  attributed  by  that 
law  to  every  individual,  except  as  limited  by  certain  legal  rela- 
tions ;  such  as  relations  essential  to  the  existence  of  fitmiUes, 
and  by  the  effects  of  remedial  and  punitive  law  ;  and  that 
other  limitations  of  that  right  under  the  local  law  should  have 
especial  reference  to  local  peculiarities.  In  a  state  wherein  this 
should  be  the  case,  individual  rights  might  be  attributed  to  all 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  preclude  the  judicial  recognition  of  con- 
ditions or  status  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  those  rights. 

'  12  Comu  R.  69.    JaokMm  v.  BoDook^  p,  59. 
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*  §  302.  If  then  the  courts  in  Masfiachusetts  or  in  the  Britiah 
islands  could  have  held  the  individual  rights  attributed  to  Eng- 
lishmen to  be  incidents  of  a  relation  existing  independently  of 
rules  of  action  enforced  by  positive  law,  and  that  those  rights 
were  actually  incident  to  the  condition  of  all  domiciled  personSy 
except  as  limited  by  the  family  rights  and  duties,  punitive  and 
remedial  laws,  or  in  relations  whose  jural  character  depended 
on  local  circumstances,  under  special  exceptions  by  statute  or 
customary  law,  they  might  (under  the  second  index  of  univer- 
sality, atUe^  §  295,)  have  considered  liberty  to  be  so  universally 
attributed,  by  the  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  were  to  apply 
as  law,  as  to  prevent  the  international  allowance  of  slaveiy 
under  the  rule  of  comity. 

§  303.  In  Massachusetts  this  could  hardly  have  been  main- 
tained if  the  refusal  of  the  provincial  governors  to  co-opeiate 
with  the  local  legislature  in  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
African  slaves,  was  a  sufficient  proof  that  such  importation  was 
lav^L  That  of  itself  might  have  been  inconsistent  with  a 
universal  attribution  of  liberty,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
condition  of  those  so  imported  after  they  had  become  domiciled 
or  had  been  purchased  by  residents.  In  the  cases  wherein 
domiciled  negroes  had  been  declared  freemen,  the  judgment  of 
the  courts,  according  to  Dr.  Belknap's  account,  had  been  only 
that  negroes  bom  in  the  colony,  or  only  perhaps  that  domiciled 
negroes  were  entitled  by  the  charters  to  the  rights  of  the  English 
colonists.^  It  might  perhaps,  however,  have  been  held  that  per- 
sonal liberty  was  to  be  attributed  to  all  baptized  negroes  and 
Indians. 

§  304.  Of  the  many  slaves  actually  held  in  England,  at  the 
time  of  Somerset's  case,  a  large  proportion  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  from  Africa,  and  to  have  had  no  other 
domicil  than  England.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
British  islands  had  no  implied  sanction  in  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  a  statute  against  it,*  as  in  Massachusetts  ;  but, 

*  Ante,  p.  264,  note. 
*  A  bill  for  restrictbff  the  slave  trade  was  first  brooffht  into  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1788.    The  final  act  for  its  abolition  waa  in  1807.     WaUh*a  Appeal,  ^  844-S60. 
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as  bas  been  Bhown  in  the  fourth  chapter,  the  same  reasoning 
which  supported  the  importation  of  slaves  into  an  American 
colony  would,  apparently,  have  justified  their  importation  into 
England  :  unless  the  law  which,  in  England,  detennined  the 
condition  of  the  native  Briton  extended  to  aU  persons  within 
the  realm  of  England.  But  Lord  Mansfield  must  be  taken  to 
have  based  his  decision  on  the  universal  personal  extent,  at  the 
time,  of  this  law  of  condition  ;  and  to  have  held  that  any  ex- 
ceptions under  the  territorial  law,  such  as  villenage  and  the 
bond-slavery  of  colliers  and  salters  in  Scotland,  then  existing/ 
were  jural  or  rightful  only  in  reference  to  peculiar  local  circum* 
stances.  Such  a  meaning,  it  would  seem,  will  best  vindicate 
the  juridical  fitness  of  his  language  when  he  said,  ^^  The  state 
of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  in- 
troduced on  any  reasons  moral  or  political ;  but  only  by  positive 
law,  which  preserves  its  force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasion, 
and  time  itself,  from  whence  it  was  created,  is  erased  from  mem- 
ory. It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be  suffered  to  support  it 
but  positive  law/' 

§  305.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  this  distinction  of 
certain  principles  contained  in  the  municipal  (national)  law  of 
a  country  as  having  universal  personal  extent,  a  tribunal  dis- 
tinguishes some  rules  as  jural  or  rightful  only  in  and  for  a  cer- 
tain territorial  jurisdiction,  and  others  as  jural  because  conso- 
nant with  the  conditions  of  man's  existence  in  society ;  thus 
recognizing  a  ncUural  law  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  known 
in  jurisprudence  or  the  science  of  positive  law.*  The  legislator 
may  determine  this  by  exercise  of  autonomic  power.  A  tribunal, 
in  making  this  distinction,  can  only  refer  (in  the  want  of  local 
precedents  or  legislation  determining  the  extent  of  law)  to  the 
juridical  action  of  foreign  states  :  especially  in  their  application 
of  international  law  ;  through  which  it  is  ascertained  what 
principles  of  its  own  (national,  civil,)  law  each  state  holds  to 
be  natural  and  universal,  and  what  others  peculiar  (proprium) 
to  itself  or  its  own  peculiar  circumstances.    And  by  this  refer- 

>  AnU,  p.  882,  DOI0.  AnU,  §§  S7,  97,  lOa 
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enoe  the  science  of  universal  jurispradenoe  (jni  genthmi)  be- 
wmes  manifestecL 

§  306.  It  being  then  admitted  that  in  England^  at  this  time^ 
BO  right  siimlar  to  that  claimed  by  the  master  in  SometseCTs 
case  coiild  there  be  exercised  in  reference  to  a  domiciled  inhab- 
itant, or  that  no  such  obligations  as  those  incident  to  slav^  in 
the  colonies  conld  be  enforced  in  England  by  the  territorial  or 
local  law  against  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  the  courts  there  oonld 
have  referred  to  the  international  practice  of  foreign  countries 
in  similar  circumstances  ;  that  is,  countries  wherein  such  ri^ti 
and  obligations  could  not  be  enforced  as  between  domiciled  jn- 
habitants  or  under  the  internal  law.  They  would  have  r^;aided 
such  practice  not  only  as  the  e^ence  of  a  customary  rule  of  in- 
ternational law  supposed  to  be  received  into  the  law  of  the 
land/  and  also  as  showing  whether  universal  jurisprudence-* 
the  law  of  no^ion^-— did  or  did  not  sustain  such  rights  and  ohU* 
gations,*  but  also  as  showing  whether  the  general  law  of  free 
condition,  having  a  territorial  extent  in  the  forum  of  jurisdictikm 
(England)  was  to  be  taken  to  be  jural  with  reference  to  domi- 
ciled subjects  only,  or  to  have  universal  personal  eixtent,  with 
only  such  exceptions  as  were  to  be  considered  necessary  in  refer- 
ence to  local  circumstances  ;  as  shown  by  statute  or  by  particu- 
lar customs. 

§  307.  Now  the  European  continental  authorities  already 
cited  may,  regarded  in  this  light,  be  taken  to  show  that — ^wfaen 
in  any  country  that  condition  of  bondage  which  has  herein  been 
called  absolute  or  chattel  slavery,  has  become  unknown  to  the 
territorial  or  internal  law,  or  when  it  cannot  exist  as  the  condi- 
tion of  a  domiciled  inhabitant,  all  limitations  to  the  enjoyment 
of  individual  rights  under  that  law,  (if  not  incidents  of  the 
fiunily  state  or  effects  of  punitory  laws,)  are  to  be  considered  jural 
only  in  reference  to  local  and  exceptional  circumstances  sanc- 
tioned by  statute  or  particular  local  customs,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary or  general  law,'  attributing  individual  rights  to  the  domi- 
ciled inhabitants,  is  one  which  is  to  be  taken  (with  these  excep- 

>  AnU,  H  188,  866.  '  AnU,  §  381.  "^ii^  p.  181,  n.  8. 
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tionB)  to  have  universal  personal  extent,  or  to  apply  to  all  nat- 
ural persons  within  the  territorial  domain.  So  that  a  tribunal 
oannot  look  upon  the  rights  and  obligations  of  aKens,  existing 
under  a  foreign  law,  if  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  those 
nghts,  as  equally  recognized  exceptions  to  that^neral  law.  And 
that  therefore,  in  such  forum,  the  rule  of  comity  cannot  take 
effect  in  sustaining  the  involuntary  servitude  of  an  alien  as  in- 
cident to  a  status  existent  by  the  law  of  his  domicile 

These  authorities  are  earlier  than  Somerset's  case^  and  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  above  stated  would  have  prevented 
the  judicial  recognition  of  his  slave  condition  under  t^  rule  of 
comity. 

§  308.  It  is  thus  supposed  that  Lord  Mansfield'a  decision  in 
the  case  of  Somerset  was  justified  by  the  system  of  private  in- 
ternational law  derived  from  the  customary  jurisprudence  of  all 
nations,  applied  in  a  case  of  the  so  called  '^  conflict  of  laws  *'  in 
three  different  forms  : 

1.  The  rule  derived  from  the  international  practice  of  nations 
in  like  cases  disallowed  the  master's  claim. 

2.  The  law  of  nationa — ^universal  jurisprudence,  as  learned 
from  the  international  practice  of  nations,  no  longer  supported 
the  slave  condition  of  the  negro. 

3.  The  juridical  action  of  foreign  nations,  as  indicating  what 
principles  of  the  law  of  England  were  to  be  taken  to  have  uni- 
versal personal  extent,  required  a  universal  extent  for  the  law  of 
free  condition  applying  to  the  domiciled  inhabitants,  and  there- 
fere  the  rights  of  the  owner  and  the  obligations  of  the  slave 
were  not  supported  by  comity.^ 

*  Mr.  Justice  Campbell,  in  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  495,  says :  *<  It  will  be 
conceded,  that  in  countries  where  no  law  or  regulation  prevails,  opposed  to  the  exist- 
ence and  consequences  of  slavery,  persons  who  are  bom  in  that  condition  in  a  foreign 
state  would  not  be  liberated  by  the  accident  of  their  introgression."  If  it  is  meant 
that  the  liberation  will  not  ensue  where  there  is  no  statutozy  prohibition  of  slavery, 
the  concession  here  assumed  seems  to  be  very  much  out  of  use.  It  was  not  required 
by  the  rules  of  international  private  law  a  century  ago,  and  has  certainly  not  been 
more  favored  since  that  period.  The  "  accident  of  introgression  *  liberated  persons  bom 
in  daveiy  in  foreign  states  when  the  Itua  of  natumt — ^universal  jurisprudence — had 
changed.  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  adds :  ^  The  relation  of  domestic  davery  is  recog^ied 
in  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  interference  of  the  authorities  of  one  state  with  the  rights 
of  a  master  belonging  to  another,  without  a  valid  cause,  is  a  violation  of  that  law. 
CWbeaLLawof  Nat,  724;  5  Stats,  at  Large,  601 ;  CaULSp.878;  Reports  of  tha  Com, 
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§  309.  According  to  the  view  of  the  public  law  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  dming  the  colonial  period,  which  has  been  given  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  the  slavery  of  a  negro  inhabitant  in  any 
one  of  the  colonies  rested  on  a  portion  of  supreme  or  sovereign 
pofWer  held  sever^y  by  the  local  government.  The  several 
jurisdictions  of  the  British  empire  were  like  independent  na- 
tional jurisdictions,  in  their  international  recc^nition  of  the 
status  of  negro  slaves.  This  was  the  colonial  theory  of  public 
law,  which  was  confirmed  or  established  by  the  revolution. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  the  applicability  of  the  argument 
here  detailed  as  determining  Somerset's  case,  rests  wholly  upon 
this  doctrine.  But  on  the  theory  of  public  law,  determining 
the  location  of  sovereign  power  over  persons  and  things  in  the 
American  colonies,  which  was  held  by  Lord  Mansfield,  (as  ap- 
pears in  this  decision,  and  is  known  from  other  sources,)^  there 
was  a  gross  inconsistency  in  his  refusing,  as  a  judge,  to  give  a 
jpuem-intemational  support  in  England  to  the  condition  of  sla- 
very, which  he  acknowledged  to  be  lawful  in  the  colony.  For, 
even  admitting  that  that  condition  did  not,  at  that  time,  re- 
ceive any  support  from  the  law  of  nations j  i.  e.,  universal  juris- 
prudence. Lord  Mansfield  held,  not  only  that  Somerset  was 
legally  a  slave  in  the  colony,  but  that  the  law  by  which  he  was 
held  as  a  slave  rested  upon  the  same  supreme  source  of  law 
upon  which  the  territorial  law  of  England  depended  for  its 
coercive  power  in  England,  that  is,  parliament,  or  the  croWn 
and  parliament.  Of  two  laws,  equaUy  dependent  on  the  juridi- 
cal will  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  he  exercised  the  judicial 
functions.  Lord  Mansfield  could  not  have  taken  one — the  Eng- 
lish (local)  law  of  status — to  have  that  universality  or  universal 


U.  S.  and  G.,  187,  288,  241.'*)  The  law  o/ na<f ont,— -nniveTsa]  jnrispradence,- 
to  tnpport  slaveiy  long  before  Somerset's  case ;  and  if  Judge  Campbell  means 
here  public  intemational  law^  a  law  binding  on  nationn,  the  assertion  is  simply  ridicn- 
loos :  unless  the  slaveholding  States  of  tMs  Union  can  alone  create  a  rule  in  that  law. 
For,  from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day,  every  European  state  has  claimed  and 
•zercised  the  power  to  recognize  or  not  to  recognize  the  bond  status  of  strangers. 
And  when  nations  have  not  allowed  their  own  subjects  to  hold  negroes  in  slavery,  they 
have,  almost  without  exception,  rejected  the  claims  of  foreign  owners  Tolnntarily  en- 
tering their  dominions.     Their  right  to  do  so  has  never  been  questioned. 

'  See  his  speech  in  the  Lords,  Feb.  7, 1776,  in  2  Campbell's  Lives  of  Ch.  Justieei, 
p^  496. 
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personal  extent  which  would  prevent  the  judicial  recognition^ 
(under  the  role  of  comity  as  explained  in  the  second  chapter,) 
of  a  right  and  obligation  sanctioned  by  the  other. 

§  310.  In  other  words,  since  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  the 
sovereign  whose  juridical  will  had,  in  Virginia,  (as  by  a  jural  rule, 
or  rule  of  right,)  made  Somerset  a  slave,  was  identical  with  the 
sovereign  whose  juridical  will  (in  a  jural  rule,  or  rule  of  right,) 
he  was  to  enforce  at  Westminster,  he  could  not  (if  Somerset 
had  been  a  chattel  in  Virginia)  say  that  the  law  of  England, 
in  attributing  to  Englishmen  legal  capacity  for  rights  and  du- 
ties, declared  a  natural  law,  or  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense,  to 
be  received  and  applied  by  him  with  universal  personal  extent 
or  to  all  persons  within  the  power  or  recognized  territorial  juris- 
diction of  the  law  of  England ;  and  so  have  refused  interna- 
tional recognition  of  his  chattel  condition.^  Nor  (if  Somerset 
had  been,  in  Virginia,  a  legal  person  in  bondage)  could  Lord 
Mansfield  say  that  the  law  of  England,  attributing  personal 
liberty  to  all  domiciled  or  native  subjects,  was  to  be  regarded 
as  the  recognition  of,  or  the  statement  of,  a  law  in  the  secondaiy 
sense,  a  natural  law,  and  that  that  right  was  to  be  taken  by 
him  to  be  the  incident  of  a  state  of  things  existing  independ- 
ently of  rules  of  action  established  by  the  state,  and  one  attribu- 
ted to  all  persons  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  as  by  a  law 
of  universal  extent,  a  law  applying  to  all  persons  irrespectively 
of  their  domicil  or  their  previous  subjection  to  other  laws  or  ju- 
risdictions, and  thus  have  refused  international  recognition  of 
the  relation  between  the  master  and  slave,  regarded  as  legal 
persons.* 

§  311.  Indeed,  since  there  was  no  statute  or  customary  rule 
that  the  colonial  slavery  should  not  be  recognized  in  the  British 
islands,  it  followed,  from  the  assumption  that  they  and  the 
American  colonies  were  under  the  same  sovereign  source  of  law, 
that  an  English  tribunal  administering  law  as  the  ascertained 
will  of  that  supreme  power,  was  bound  to  recognize  the  law  of 
slavery  as  a  personal  law,  according  to  the  gt^cm-intemational 

'  See  anU,  p.  lOS.  *  See  oiile,  p.  108. 
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rale  for  the  recognition  of  personal  laws  which  was  stated  in  the 
second  chapter.^  That  is  to  say^  while  the  domicil  of  the  slave 
and  his  master  remained  unchanged,  every  tribunal  represent- 
ing that  source  of  law,  in  any  }>art  of  the  empire,  was  bound  to 
recognize  within  its  particular  forum  the  relation,  created  by  the 
colonial  law,  as  jural  and  legal ;  independently  of  its  connection 
with  the  lavf  cf  nations — universal  jurisprudence— and  inde- 
pendently of  the  rule  of  comity,  which  properly  obtains  only  as 
between  independent  states.*  It  was,  so  to  speak,  stultifying  the 
jurisprudence  of  England,  for  a  judge  adopting  Lord  Mansfield's 
theory  of  the  public  law  of  the  empire,  to  declare  that  the  rela- 
tion between  the  master  and  slave  was  unlawful  in  England, 
because  contrary  to  natural  justice,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  legal  relation  in  the  colony.'  For,  in  the 
colony,  that  relation  had  been  established  by  a  judicial  applica- 
tion of  natural  reason  by  tribunals  representing  there,  on  his 
theory,  the  same  juridical  sovereign  whom  the  King's  Bench 
represented  in  England.  Lord  Mansfield  in  this  decision 
ignored  the  historical  origin  of  negro  slavery,  when  he  declared 
it  to  rest  upon  statutes  having  a  definite  territorial  extent  in 
and  for  the  plantations  and  the  coast  of  Africa ;  though  the 
essential  inconsistencies  in  his  ^^  opinion  "  would  not  thereby  have 
been  removed.* 

'  Anie^  p.  100,  and  notes. 

*  Comp .  the  aigmnent  of  Tribaud,  for  ihe  master,  in  the  French  case,  13  CaiL  CeL 
The  criticisms  of  the  English  editors,  in  20  Howell's  SL  Tr.,  p.  15,  noie^  upon  this  ar- 
gament,  are  unfair.  It  is  folly  as  logical  an  exposition  of  that  side  of  the  generd 
qveition  as  is  Hargrave's  upon  the  other. 

*  Very  similar  is  Lord  Stowell's  observation,  2  Hagg.  Adm.  R,  pp.  114,  127. 
Montesqoiea,  Lettres  Persanes,  Lettre  76.     *'  II  y  k  long  temps  que  les  prinosi 

Chretiens  affranchirent  tons  les  esclayes  de  lenrs  6tats ;  parceque,  disoient  ila,  le  Chiis- 
tianiame  rend  toux  les  hommes  dgaux.  II  est  vrai  que  cet  acte  de  religion  leur  6toit 
tr^  utile ;  ils  abaissoient  par  la  les  seigneurs,  de  la  puissance  desquels  ils  reliroient  le 
bai  peuple.  lis  ont  ensuite  fait  des  conquetes  dans  les  pays  o^  ils  ont  vn  qu*il  leur 
etoit  advantaffeux  d'avoir  des  esclaves,  ils  ont  permis  d*en  acheter  et  d*en  vendn, 
oubliant  ce  prTncipe  de  religion  qui  les  touchoit  tant.  Que  veux-tu  que  je  te  dSre  ? 
Verit6  dans  un  temps,  erreur  dans  au  autre." 

During  the  American  war,  the  slaves  in  Vir^nia  and  Carolina  were  regarded  by 
the  English  as  property  and  objects  of  booty.  It  was  estimated  that  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  were  carried  off  irom  Virginia.  The  policy  adopted  by  Dunmore  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  to  arm  the  slaves  against  &eir  masters,  but  this  was 
not  persevered  in.     8  Hildr.,  855. 

*  Mr.  Sumner,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  August,  26,  1853, 
ia^d  that  Lord  Mansfield  pnmonnocd  this  decree  *'  with  discreditable  reluctance,  sully- 
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$  312.  According  to  the  principles  herein  before  assnmedy 
the  true  statement  of  the  international  law  involved  in  Somer- 
set's case*  is  this  : — The  law  of  nations — ^univerBal  jurispru- 
dence^as '  then  recognized  by  European  states,  did  not  sup- 
port his  bond  condition,  whether  it  was  chattel  slavery  or  the 
bondage  of  a  legal  person.  This  condition  had  been  created  by 
the  local  law,  jus  proprium,  of  the  colony  in  which  he  had  been 
a  domiciled  inhabitant  ;  whether  he  had  there  been  held  as  a 
chattel,  or  as  a  person  bound  to  service  or  labor,  was  immaterial 
The  law  of  the  foreign  jurisdiction — the  colony — ^was  to  be 
taken  to  be  jural — a  law  of  right — ^in  and  for  the  colony  :  its 
consequences  there  were  legal.  But  the  law  of  England  (ex- 
cept as  comprehending  the  law  of  nations — universal  jurispru- 
dence— ^if  it  then  supported  the  slavery  of  heathen  negroes*) 
attributed  the  right  of  personal  liberty  to  all  natural  persons 
within  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  enforced  no  dominion  of 
one  private  person  over  another,  except  in  the  relations  of  the 
fiunily,  relations  arising  out  of  primitive  and  remedial  law,  and 
in  some  local  districts,  certain  relations  founded  on  particular 
eustomary  law.  No  relation  of  ^this  kind  existed  between  Som- 
erset and  his  master.  The  law  which  attributed  the  so-called 
"  personal  rights  "  to  the  inhabitants  of  English  birth  (except 
as  modified  by  these  relations)  had  a  universal  personal  extent 
in  Englandy  which  prevented  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 

ing  Mb  great  jndicial  name,  but  in  trembling  obedience  to  the  genins  of  the  British 
constitution.'*  This  is  hardly  grateful  Even  if  the  decision  was  good  law,  Lord  Mans- 
field was  unable  to  give  eood  judicial  reasons  for  it,  and  might  well  have  been  reluc- 
tant openly  to  assume  the  province  of  legislation,  as,  from  his  opinion  and  observa- 
tions during  the  argument,  ne  evidently  thought  himself  obliged  to  do.  It  seems  likely 
that  his  **  trembling  obedience  '*  was  rendered  more  to  the  then  prevailing  current  cf 
public  opinion,  (see  Dunning's  remark,  Lofit's  R.,  pp.  9,  10,)  than  to  a  sense  of  judi- 
dal  responsibility. 

That  is  a  doubtful  compliment,  by  Best,  Ch.  J.,  in  Forbes  v.  Cochran,  2  B.  &  C, 
470,  saying  that  the  judges  (in  Somerset's  case)  *'  were  above  the  age  in  which  they 
Hved,-&c 

Lord  Mansfield,  encouraging  a  general  officer  who  was  doubting  his  own  compe- 
tieii|cy  for  the  judicial  duties  incident  to  the  office  of  governor  in  a  W.  I.  colony  to 
whi(m  he  had  been  appointed,  told  him  it  would  be  easy  to  decide  justly — "  but  never 
give  your  reasons,  for  your  judgment  will  probably  be  right,  but  your  reasons  will  cer' 
tainly  be  wrong.**    Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  vol  II.,  p.  572. 

'  The  law  applying  as  municipal  (internal)  law  has  beien  fetated,  ante,  §  189. 

*  The  name  James  Somenet  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  a  baptized  or  nomi- 
nally Chrutian  negro,  though  the  return  to  the  writ  states  that  he  was  a  native  Af- 
vican. 
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comity,  since  there  was  no  statute  or  international  custom  by 
which  these  general  principles  could  be  limited.^ 

§  313.  This  statement  of  the  operation  of  international  pri- 
vate law  in  this  case,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  negroes 
could  not  be  at  that  time  held  in  slavery  under  the  internal 
law  ;  that  is,  that  no  negro  domiciled  in  England  could  there 
be  held  in  slavery.  It  was,  indeed,  Lord  Mansfield's  decision  of 
the  case  which  finally  established  this  doctrine  in  the  internal 
law,  and  thereby  liberated,  it  has  been  supposed,  a  large  num- 
ber of  negroes  retained  as  slaves  in  England.  But,  according  to 
the  review  of  the  cases  which  was  given  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
there  was  no  principle  on  which  a  domiciled  negro  could  be 
thus  held  in  involuntary  servitude. 

In  the  claim  of  ownership  in  England,  whether  under  the  inter- 
nal or  the  international  private  law,  the  principal  reliance  seems  to 
have  been  on  an  alleged  general  custom ;  meaning  the  then  custom- 
ary popular  recognition  in  England  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave.  It  was  upon  this  ground  that  Lord  StoweU  objected  to 
this  decision,  saying  that,  from  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  negroes  had  been  bought  and  sold  in 
London  and  had  been  sent  back  thence  to  the  plantations. 

§  314,  But,  in  stating  that  during  the  two  and  twenty  years 
previous  "  decisions  "  of  great  authority  had  been  delivered  sup- 
portiQg  that  "  system"  (i.  6.,  that  practice)  in  England,  Lord 
Stowell  certainly  asserted  more  than  judicial  history  warranted. 
It  has  herein  throughout  been  supposed  that  there  was  law  to 

'  Bmgo,  1  Comixi.f  p.  741,  taja,  respecting  Somerset's  and  the  Scotch  case :  "  The 
principle  established  by  these  decisions  rests  on  groands  which  are  indispatable.  A 
■tatus  which,  like  slavery,  was  the  creature  of  municipal  regulation  alone,  could  have 
no  existence  in  a  country  where  that  regulation  not  only  had  no  force,  but  was  at  Ttr 
riance  with  the  law  of  that  country.**  By  "  municipal  regulation  "  the  author  hers 
intends  positive  legislative  enactment,  and  illustrates  the  common  misapprehension  of 
the  legal  foundation  of  slavery.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  very  doub^ul  questi<m 
whether,  at  this  time,  slavery  was  at  variance  with  the  law  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Haigrave's  argument  with  copious  notes  of  various  authorities  bearing  on  the 
oaestion,  was  publisheid  at  length  in  voL  11.  of  his  State  Trials,  and  afterwards  in  20 
Howell's  State  Trials.  In  this  form  it  has  justly  been  referred  to  as  an  impartial  trea- 
tise. It  is,  however,  liable  to  the  same  criticism  with  all  the  English  arguments  and 
decisions  in  these  cases ;  that  is,  that  no  definite  principles  of  intemational  jdrispm- 
dence  are  enunciated ;  and  the  undetermined  use  of  the  terms  potitive  /av,  natural  low, 
wmnicipal  law,  law  of  nations^  j^.,  deprives  it  of  proper  argumentative  couiistenoy. 
Compare  ante,  p.  109  note. 
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maintain  in  England  the  right  of  property,  as  of  chattda^  in  a 
heathen  negro  slave,  ^  but  that  after  conversion  there  was  no  law 
having  the  character  of  universal  jurisprudence  and  no  jus  pro- 
prium  (unless  this  same  practice)  to  continue  that  right. 
After  such  conversion  the  courts  would  have  been  called  to  de- 
cide the  same  question,  in  and  for  England,  which,  it  has  been 
supposed,  the  colonial  courts  were  once  called  to  decide  for  their 
several  jurisdictions  ;  t.  6.,  what  was  the  status  which  existed 
after  the  conversion.'  Now  it  seems  that,  before  this  case,  the 
weight  of  judicial  decision  had  been  that  negroes  were  not 
ckaUda  in  England  ;  and  though  there  was  a  prevalent  juristi- 
cal opinion  that  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  continued  ;' 
that  the  obligation  of  the  servimt  was  for  life  and  might  be  as- 
signed as  property,  it  was  nevertheless  a  mooted  question  and 
not  received  in  the  courts  as  a  settled  point ;  some  judges  hav- 
ing positively  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  relation.  And 
from  all  that  appears,  this  may  have  been  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  judicial  tribunal  had  been  obliged  to  decide,  in  a  con- 
troversy between  the  master  and  slave,  whether  such  a  right  of 
private  dominion  and  correlative  obligation  could  be  maintained 
in  England. 

§  315.  The  practice  which  was  relied  on  was  then  the  hold- 
ing in  servitude  legal  persons,  and  so  to  be  distingtdshed  from 
chattel  slavery  under  the  law  of  nations,  which  had  been  recog- 
nized in  the  custom  of  merchants  and  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. For  that  customary  law  maintained  the  right  of  the 
master  only  as  a  right  to  a  chattel  and  while  the  negro  was 
heathen.  Now  a  change  of  religious  belief,  unless  marked  by 
the  ceremony  of  public  baptism,  could  not  have  been  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  and  there  is  reiuson  to  suppose  that  for  this 
reason  the  administration  of  baptism  was  often  withheld  when 

'  Blackstone,  1  Comm.,  425,  denied  that  any  discrimination  between  penoni,  in 
respect  to  personal  rights,  according  to  their  faith,  conld  be  recognized  in  English 
law. 

•  AnU,  §§  178,  204. 

'  M0II07,  De  Jore  Maritimo,  B.  8,  0.  1,  §  8.  See  Blackstone's  contradictory  state- 
ment, 1  Comm.,  424.  Chamberlayne  9.  Harrey,  anU,  p.  182,—"  he  b  no  other 
than  a  davish  serrant" 
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it  would  bave  been  otherwise  proper.^  And  the  majority  of  ne- 
groes imported  into  England  were  probably  not  distinguishable 
as  either  Christian  or  heathen.  A  large  proportion  may  be 
supposed  to  have  voluntarily  *  continued  in  the  service  of  their 
former  owners,  and,  except  in  the  sales  which  may  have  taken 
place,  the  enforced  character  of  their  service  had  no  public 
recognitioiL^  The  sales  were  probably  confined  to  London  and 
the  laiger  seaport  towns.  To  say  nothing  then  of  the  want  of 
judicial  recognitions  of  such  a  servitude,  and  nothing  of  judicial 
dicta  against  its  existence,  the  practice  of  holding  in  bondage 
negroes,  who  were  not  known  in  law  as  chaUdSy  had  not  that 
general  publicity,  definite  character  and  general  recognition 
which  must  characterize  custom  if  it  is  to  be  held  for  common 
law.* 

Negro  slaves  could  hardly  have  been  brought  into  England 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  practice  of 
detaining  christianized  negroes  in  servitude  there  had  not  then 
the  characteristic  requisites  of  either  general  or  particular 
onstomu" 

There  are,  too,  some  cases  in  which  judicial  tribunals  may 

'  Obsenratioiu  of  Lord  Mansfield,  Loffbfs  R,  p.  8. 

*  Even  though  they  received  no  wages,  and  therefore  they  might  not  be  able  to  re- 
ooyer  any  thing  for  their  service  on  a  quantum  meruit ;  see  Alfred  v.  Marquis  of  Fiti- 
james,  3  Espinasse,  p.  3.    (Easter,  39  Geo.  III.) 

'  That  negroes  were  sometimes  sold  in  London,  in  oorpore,  appears  from  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers  of  that  day.  (Senator  Samner*s  Speech,  Senate,  Aug.  26,  1852.) 
The  sales,  at  London,  of  negroes  then  in  the  Plantations  on  the  estates  to  which  they 
belonged,  which  were  probably  of  frequent  occurrence,  were  not  instances  of  the  custom 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  Such  sales  were  made  there  after  this  decision,  as 
■ales  of  negroen,  being  in  foreign  slaveholding  territories,  may  still  be  made. 

*  See  ante,  §  31  and  notes.  Lindle/s  Thibaut,  Appendix,  xiii-xvi.  The  custom, 
10  far  as  it  existed,  may  also  in  part  be  ascribed  to  ignorance  of  their  rights  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves.  This  could  not  perhi4>8  have  been  considered  under  the  stem  rule 
of  English  law.  The  Roman  law  admitted  the  plea  of  ignorance  of  law  in  certain  oases. 
^It  was  a  valid  plea  to  minors,  women,  soldiers,  (propter  rusticitatem,)  to  all  irho  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  legal  advice  and  information.**—^.  G.  Phillimore's  Principles,  &c, 
p.  97. 

*  '*  Customs  which  are  opposed  to  written  law  (correctoris,  derogatoriss)  are  held  by 
the  Roman  jurists  to  be  invidid,  unless  they  have  been  specially  confirmed  by  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state,  or  have  existed  inmiemorially :  and  it  is  immaterial  whether 
they  connst  in  mere  non-observance  of  the  written  law  (desnetudo)  or  in  the  observ. 
ance  of  new  principles  opposed  to  such  law,  (consuetudines  abrogatorisB ;)  and  it  is  also 
immaterial  whether  the  customs  have  or  have  not  been  confirmed  by  judicial  decisions.* 
Thibaut,  Lindley*s  Transl.  §  17.  But  the  author  notes  a  great  variety  of  opinion  on 
tliese  points.  It  miffht  be  said  that  in  the  great  charters,  the  BiU  of  lUghts,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  &c.,  the  law  attributing  personal  rights  to  the  English  smiject^  ia 
England,  had  become  written  or  statute  law.— 1  BL  Comm.  187, 128. 
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detennine  the  validity  of  cuBtoms  by u  ptandard  of  reason.^  But 
the  nearest  standard  of  this  reason  must  be  the  established  doc- 
trines of  law.  The  practice  mider  consideration  was  not  sup- 
ported by  universal  jurisprudence.  Its  recognition  was  moreover 
contrary  to  the  maxim  of  English  law,  which  declared  that  in 
all  cases,  or  in  all  doubtful  cases,  liberty  should  be  favored.^ 
Not  having  then  the  other  marks  of  valid  customary  law,  its 
character  was  to  be  judged  by  these  jural  standards  which  exist- 
ed at  its  inception.  So  &r  then  from  being  a  coexistent  part 
of  c(»nmon  law,  it  was  itself,  in  its  begmning  and  continuance, 
contrary  to  law. 

§  316.  It  may  be  thought  that,  by  the  same  argument,  the 
colonial  courts  could  not  (as  it  was  herein  before  supposed  they 
might)  have  maintained  in  America  the  slavery  of  christianized 
Africans  and  Indians,  independently  of  statute  law. 

But  in  the  colonies  the  common  law  of  England  was  not,  as 
in  England,  a  superior  criterion  of  natural  reason  in  judicial  de- 
termination of  the  condition  of  ail  persons  within  the  territorial 
fonim  of  jurisdiction.  In  determining  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  it  did  not  have  a  personal  extent,  the  law  of  England 
was  only  one  among  other  indications  of  natural  reason.  It  is, 
however,  undeniable,  that  the  same  maxims  in  favor  of  personal 
liberty  had  had  in  Europe  the  character  of  universal  jurispm- 

'  Consnetndinis  uBosqne  longssvi  non  vilis  anctoritas  est,  sed  non  usque  adeo  nii 
Talitura  momento,  ut  rationem  vincat  ant  legem.— Cod.  viii,  tit.  58,  Qum  tU^  ^.,  L  2. 

*  '*  Homana  natura  in  libertatis  causa  favorem  semper  magis  quam  in  cansis  aliis 
deprecetar."  Fortescne  de  Laudibus,  c.  47.  Coke  Litt.,  fo.  124,  b. ;  in  §  193,  Litde- 
tOD,  stating  a  role  in  trying  a  claim  of  villenage,  says, — et  ceo  est  in  favorem  libertatis. 
Coke's  note  is — **  It  is  commonly  said  that  three  things  be  favored  in  law :  life,  liber- 
ty, dower."  And  cites  Fortescne,  cap.  42.  '*  Impins  et  cmdelis  jndicandns  est  qui  lib- 
ertati  non  favet.  Anglise  jura  in  omni  casu  libertati  dant  favorem."  The  whole 
passage  in  Fortescne  is,  "  Crudelis  necessario  judicabitur  lex,  quse  servitutem  augmen- 
tat  et  minuit  libertatem.  Nam  pro  e(L  natura  semper  implorat  humana.  Quia,  ab 
homine  et  provitio  introducta  est  servitus.  Sed  libertas  a  Deo  hominis  est  indita 
naturft.  Quare  ipsa  ab  homine  sublata  semper  redire  gliscit,  ut  facit  omne  quod 
libertati  naturali  privatur.  Quo  ipse  et  crudelis  judicandus  est  qui  libertati  non  favet 
HsBC  considerantia  Anglise  jura  in  omni  casa  libertati  dant  favorem."  **  The  law  favors 
Uber^  and  the  freedom  of  a  man  from  imprisonment,  and  therefore  kind  interpretations 
shall  be  made  in  its  behalf" — Wood's  Institutes,  c.  1,  §  5,  p.  25.  **  It  is  said  the  law 
of  England  is  favorable  to  liberty ;  and  so  far  this  observation  is  just,  that  when  we 
bad  men  in  a  servile  condition  amongst  us,  the  law  took  advantage  even  of  neglects  of 
the  masters,  to  enfranchise  the  villein ;  and  seemed  for  that  purpose  to  subtilize  a  little, 
because  our  ancestors  judged  that  freemen  were  the  real  support  of  the  kingdom." — 
Borke  s  Accounts  of  European  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  2,  p.  180. 
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dence^  being  6!q)Tes8ed  in  the  Boman  law  and  received  by  all 
European  states.^  The  only  answer,  perhaps,  which  can  be 
given  to  this  is  that  the  European  states  which  planted  colonies 
in  the  new  world  by  right  of  discovery,  and  there  allowed  the 
enslavement  of  the  natives  or  promoted  the  introduction  of 
African  slaves,  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  modified  the  doctrines 
of  universal  jurisprudence  in  every  determination  of  the  relation 
of  these  races  to  the  white  colonist,  and  limited,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  personal  extent  of  these  principles  in  and  for  Ameri- 
ca. The  colonisd  courts  had,  in  this  instance,  more  autonomic 
power  than  the  European  tribunals,  and  it  is  not  necessaiy  to 
suppose  that  natural  reason  applied  judicially  to'^  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  races  in  America  should  produce  the  same 
effects  as  when  applied  to  the  situation  of  the  same  races  in 
Europe.* 

'  By  the  eailiert  Roman  law,  xii.  Tables,  tab.  vi.  §  5,  *^  In  litigated  cases  the  pie- 
sumption  shall  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  possessor,  and  in  disputes  about  liber^  or 
dayery,  the  presumption  shall  always  be  on  the  nde  of  liberty." — Cooper^s  Justinian  | 
Appendbc  I.  Causa  libertatis  non  privata  sed  publica  est. — Dig.  Lib.  xl.,  tit.  5,  L  58. 
Nemo  enim  prohibendus  est  libertati  favere. — Dig.  Lib.  xliiL,  tit.  29,  §  8,  L  9.  QanK 
ties  dubia  interpretatio  libertatis  est,  secundum  libertatem  respondendum.— Dig.  Uh, 
1.  tit.  17,  leg.  20.    Libertas  omnibus  rebus  favorabilior  est. — ^Ibid.  1.  22. 

*ulnto,  p.  80,  note  2. 

If  the  reader  is  unable  to  reconcile  the  action  of  these  several  judicatures,  he  can 
apply  to  either,  at  his  discretion,  the  maxims — Non  omnium  qusB  a  majoribus  oonstita- 
ta  sunt  ratio  reddi  potest.  Et  ideo  rationes  eorum  quss  constitunntnr,  inquiri  noo 
aportet,  alioquin  multa  ex  his  qusB  certa  sunt  subvertuntur. — Dig.  L  tit.  8,  L  20. 
jCnd — Communis  eiror  facit  jus. 


CHAPTER  X. 

of  the  pbitatb  intkrnational  law  dubtno  the  colonial 
period. — the  subject  continued.— op  doctrines  op  this 
law^  applyino  to  cases  other  than  those  resemblino 
somerset's  case. 

§  317.  Although  the  judicial  tribunals  of  one  or  more  na~ 
tions,  or  of  one  or  more  parts  of  the  British  empire  may,  on  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter,  have  refused  to 
maintain^  as  between  persons  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, the  relation  of  master  and  slave  existing  ^  under  the  law  of 
another  coimtry,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  did  recognize, 
or  would  have  recognized  the  validity  of  the  right  of  ownership 
as  the  effect  of  a  jural  rule,  in  and  for  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  foreign  country.  It  would  still  have  been  consistent,  in 
such  tribunals,  to  have  enforced  contracts  founded  on  the  ex- 
istence of  that  right  of  ownership,  or  to  have  enforced  compen- 
sation for  tortious  acts  interfering  with  its  enjoyment  in  the 
foreign  country  or  upon  the  high  seas.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  right  in  slave  property  was  thus  internationally  recog- 
nized in  every  jurisdiction  of  the  British  empire  during  the  co- 
lonial period,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  in  European  jurisdictions 
where  slavery  was  unknown  to  the  local  law.* 

*  AnU,  p.  69. 

*  Snch  partial  recognition  of  slavery  would,  boweTcr,  have  been  utterly  idcon- 
gistent  with  the  principle  which  Mansfield  and  the  Scots  Court  of  Session  had  pro- 
claimedf  and  which  Lord  Robertson,  in  the  same  court,  recognized  in  1810,  as  the 
bans  of  their  decision,  when  he  said,  "  But  there  is  another  set  of  cases  in  which,  also, 
the  lex  loci  is  disregarded ;  I  mean  those  cases  in  which  the  lex  loci  is  contraiy  to  the 
general  and  universal  rules  of  justice.  This  may  be  exemplified  by  the  decision  hi  the 
€aM  of  Knight,  the  negro,  15  January,  1770.    Hli  master  bought  him  as  a  aUive  in 
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§  318.  The  question  of  the  condition  of  a  person  who  may 
have  returned  to  the  jurisdiction  or  forum  in  which  he  had  been 
held  in  slavery,  after  having  been  in  a  foreign  country  where 
that  slavery  was  not  recognized,  or  where  he  had  been  actually 
free,  has  usually  been  classed  as  a  question  of  international  pri- 
vate law.     No  cases  presenting  this  question  are  on  record  as 
occurring  before  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  British 
empire.     Gudelin  De  Jure  Novissimo,  lib.  i  c.  4,  9,^  seems  to 
hold  that  slaves  from  Spain  would  not  become  absolutely  free 
on  reaching  the  Netherlands,  and  that  they  might  be  claimed  if 
found  afterwards  in  Spain,  although  the  master  could  have  no 
right  over  them  while  in  the  Netherlands.    He  appears  also  to 
refer  only  to  fugitive  slaves.     ^^  Equidem  arbitror  servos  His- 
paniae  hue  vel  in  Franciam  venientes  proprie  ad  libertatem  noa 
pervenire,  quin  repeti  adhuc  in  Hispania,  si  poetea  ibi  depre- 
hendantur,  in  servitutem  possint :  verum  in  libertatem  eos  de- 
negata,  quamdiu  hie  sunt,  ad  versus  ipsos  jurisdictione  defendi 
Non  enim  servi  fugitivi  recte  comparabuntur  illis,  qui  post- 
liminio  e  manu  hostium  revertuntur.     I,  Bequirendij  et  poMtm 
C.  de  aerviafugitivisjjuncta  I.    PostUminiumj  D.  Decaptivisd 
posUim.  reversis  ;  aut  feris,  qua3  cum  custodiam  capientis  eva- 
serunt    se   in    naturalem  recepisse  libertatem  intelliguntur ; 
§/er(B  igitur  cum  §§  seqq.  Inst,  De  rerum  divisione"  * 

§  319.  The  argument  here  is  merely  that  the  situation  of  a 
slave  who  has  got  beyond  the  jurisdiction,  in  which  he  was  by  law 
a  slave,  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  the  Roman  citizen  who,  having 
been  enslaved  by  the  enemy,  had  escaped  into  Roman  or  friendly 
territory  or  been  ransomed  or  recaptured,  or  to  that  of  animaln 
force  naturae  which,  being  escaped  from  the  first  taker,  become 


Jamaica,  where  snch  parchases  are  legaL  Neither  the  pnrchaM  nor  the  Icgalitj  ofi^ 
■ooording  to  the  lox  loci,  were  denied ;  but  the  court  held  that  the  dominion  aMamed 
over  the  negro  under  that  law,  being  in  iUeff  unjuMt^  could  not  be  supported  in  thii 
coontry  to  any  extent,  and  judgment  proceeding  on  the  same  principles  waa  pro- 
Doonced  in  Ei^land  in  the  case  of  Somerset."  Ferguson's  Rep.  on  IMvorce,  App.  396w 
Compare  antf^  p.  192,  note,  the  quotation  from  Savignj. 

*  Noted  by  Groenewegen  in  a  passage  already  cited,  an/e,  p.  835. 

*  Chriftinasns  appears  to  have  concurred  in  this  opinion ;  compare  Christin.  Decii 
VoL  ir.  lib.  7,  tit.  86,  deds.  80,  n.  4.  **  Ipse  autem  D.  Gudelinos  mens  alias  oonfrater 
b  •odtm  oomUio  snpremo,  snbdit  se  arbitrari  sertos,**  etc 
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tea  nullioBy  and  may  be  said  to  have  regained  whatever  liberty 
they  had  before.^ 

But,  in  the  modem  international  case  supposed,  the  slave 
has  not  merely  been  out  of  the  jurisdiction  by  whose  law  he  had 
been  a  slave,  but  he  has  been  within  a  jurisdiction  by  whose 
law  he  was  declared'free.  There  has  been,  in  this  case,  a  manu- 
mission as  complete  and  competent  in  law  as  any  which  could 
be  given  by  the  master  alone,  for  the  master^s  act  can  derive 
force  only  from  the  juridical  will  of  the  sovereign  power  under 
which  master  and  slave  are  living  at  the  moment.*  Now,  since 
the  effects  of  manumission  are  ascribed  to  universal  jurispru- 
dence, (manumissiones  quoque  juris  gentium  sunt,)  it  would  seem 
that  such  emancipation  of  the  slave  by  the  law  of  the  foreign 
jurisdiction  was  to  be  judicially  recognized  everywhere,  in  all 
jurisdictions  into  which  he  should  afterwards  pass,  (unless  there 
should  therein  be  some  jus  proprium,  customary  or  statute  law, 
requiring  a  contrary  judicial  action,)  even  in  that  in  which  he 
had  formerly  been  a  slave. 

This  certainly  would  seem  to  have  been  the  law  when  the 
slave  had  been  carried  or  sent,  by  the  owner  into  the  foreign 
country  wherein  he  had  been  thus  emancipated.^  But  a  like 
judicial  recognition  of  this  emancipation  may,  perhaps,  have 
properly  been  refused,  in  the  country  where  the  person  had 
been  a  slave,  if  it  had  taken  place  by  his  voluntary  escape ;  by 


'  Animals  fene  natano  did  not,  by  escafnng,  ceaae  to  be  ret,  objects  of  property, 
bat  were  the  lawful  prize  of  the  first  next  captor.  In  the  modem  international  case 
the  slave  has,  by  being  in  a  jurisdiction  wherein  his  slaveiy  is  not  recognized,  ceased 
to  be  property.  It  is  absurd  to  conclude  that  escaped  slaves  are  always  the  property 
of  the  owner  from  whom  they  escaped,  from  the  proposition  that  they  do  not,  like 
animals  ferae  naturae,  become  res  nuUius,  or  the  property  of  the  first  taker.  The  first 
question  is,  are  they  res,  or  persons?  "The  jus  poediminii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman 
hiw,  by  which  persons  and  things  taken  by  the  enemy  were  restored  to  their  former 
state  upon  coming  again  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  formerly  be- 
longed. Postliminium  fingit  eum  qui  captus  est  in  civitate  semper  fuisse.  Inst  1. 1.  12, 
S  5."  1  Kent,  108.  Also,  Dig.  L.  49,  tit  15,  (cited  by  GudeUn,^  §3  8,  4,  6,  16.  Gu- 
delin's  conclusion  is  rather  in  analogy  than  otherwise  yrith  the  law  of  postliminy ; 
therein  likening  the  foreign  country,  in  which  the  slave  became  free,  to  a  hostile  nation 
or  one  with  which  the  Romans  had  no  friendly  relations  in  peace.  D.  L.  49, 1 16.  g  3. 
Inst.  1. 1  12,  6.  In  pace  quoque  postliminium  datum  est;  nam  si  cum  gente  aliqoa 
neque  amicitiam,  e/c.,  cited  ante,  p.  161,  note  2. 

*  Ante,  g  206,  and  the  notes. 

*  But  Lord  Stowell  m  2  Hagg.  Adm.  R.  100,  113,  held,  that  eren  this  would  not 
be  equivalent  to  manumission. 

25 
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adopting,  in  this  case,  the  rule  of  Boman  law  that  the  flight  of 
a  slave  should  not  be  the  legal  cause  of  the  mastei^s  loss.^ 

§  320.  It  would  seem  that  if  the  status  of  the  natural  per- 
son whose  condition  was  in  question,  had  been  that  absolute 
chattel-slavery  which  was  once  recognized  in  universal  juris- 
prudence, such  person,  though  having  that  status  under  the 
law  of  some  one  country,  could  not  have  been  said  to  have  a 
domicil  therein  ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  determination  of 
the  question  of  status  by  recognizing  the  law  of  domicil,  until 
he  should  have  become  a  legal  person.  But  if  taken  to  a 
foreign  country,  by  whose  law  he  became  free,  he  would  therein, 
fo^  the  first  time  in  his  existence,  have  become  a  legal  person  ; 
and  his  only  possible  domicil  would  then  have  been  that  coun- 
try. And  then  the  rule  for  determining  the  status  according 
to  the  law  of  the  domicil  would  have  required  a  judicial  recog- 
nition of  his  free  condition  even  in  the  country  where  he  had 
been  formerly  a  slave." 

At  least  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  condition  of  slavery, 
in  case  of  such  return,  could  not  have  been  supported  by  a  ref- 
erence to  the  law  of  domicil,  if  the  former  condition  of  the  slave 
had  been  that  of  absolute  chattel  or  res  positaa  in  commercio. 

§  321.  But  if  the  condition  of  slavery  had  onginally  been 
that  of  a  legal  person,  in  a  relation  existing  under  the  jus  pro- 
prium,  he  would  have  had  there  a  domicil.  And  it  might  be 
said,  that  the  mere  fiict  of  his  having  been  in  another  jurisdic- 
tion, where  that  relation  was  not  recognized,  was  not,  in  itself, 
a  change  of  domicil.     It  would  depend  upon  the  slave's  capa- 


*  Cod.  lib.  vi.  tit.  1.  L  1.  Servum  fugitivnm  sni  fnrtnin  facere,  et  ideo  nan  habere 
locum  nee  usuoapionem  nee  longi  temporis  pnescriptionem,  manifeitum  est ;  ne  ser- 
Torum  fnga  dominis  suIb,  ex  quaeonqne  caasa,  fiat  damnosa.  And  firom  Dig.  lib.  xliz. 
tit  15,  1.  12,  §§  8,  9;  1. 18,  ^  5 ;  1. 27,  80,  it  appears  that  a  slave  taken  bj  the  enem/ 
or  stolen,  could  not  acquire  ubertj  as  against  his  former  owner  by  any  emancipatioD 
otherwise  valid. 

In  the  time  of  Justinian,  slavery  being  everywhere  recognized,  jure  gentium,  the 
modem  international  case  of  emancipation  by  mere  change  of  jurisdiction  could  not 
have  occurred.  A  close  analogy  might  be  found,  where  a  captive  enemy,  sold  as  a 
ilave  among  the  Romans,  had  escaped  to  his  own  nation.  Since  he  must  have  be- 
come free  by  operation  of  law  there,  the  question  might  occur,  if  he  should  after- 
wards, in  time  of  peace,  come  within  Roman  territory,  whether  he  would  be  thm  free 
or  not 

*  Anie,  pp.  49,  109. 
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city  to  acquire  a  domidl ;  and  upon  his  intention  to  do  so,  pro- 
Tided  he  had  the  capacity.  If  it  should  be  held  that  such 
capacity  could  not  exist  independently  of  the  master's  consent, 
yet  in  cases  where  the  slave  was  not  a  fugitive  but  had  been 
carried,  by  the  master,  into  a  jurisdiction  not  rec<^nizing  sla- 
very, the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  consenting  to  the  operation 
of  laws  to  which  he  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  had  subjected 
himself  But  still,  in  that  case,  the  intention  of  the  slave 
party  to  acquire  a  domicil  must  be  essential,  and  it  would  not 
be  acquired  in  cases  where  he  had  remained  with  his  owner 
or  master,  and  returned  with  him  to  their  former  common 
domicil. 

§  322.  From  the  various  authorities  and  instances  which 
have  here  been  collected,  it  appears  that  the  correlative  rights 
and  obligations  between  persons  who,  in  another  state  or  forum, 
had  sustained  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  had,  in  every 
state  or  forum  of  jurisdiction  wherein  the  master  had  made  a 
public  claim  for  personal  service,  been  regarded  only  as  rights 
and  obligations  determinable  by  private  international  law  and 
as  subjects  of  ordinary  judicial  inquiry  solely.  Or  again,  to  use 
a  negative  form  of  expression,  the  question  of  maintaining  those 
rights  and  obligations,  in  the  state  or  forum  where  the  claim 
had  been  made,  had  never  been  regarded  as  one  arising  under 
public  international  law,  (or  the  law  of  nations  in  that  sense,) 
the  rule — a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense — operating  on  states  or 
nations  as  its  subjects.  The  demand  of  the  claimant  owner 
had  not  been  made  upon,  or  at  least  had  never  been  enter- 
tained by  the  administrative  officers  of  the  state.  Or  again — 
in  a  different  form  of  expression — the  claim  of  such  a  master  to 
such  a  slave  had  not  been  made  as  a  demand  for  ^^  extradition  " 
or  '^  rendition  "  upon  those  who  might  represent  the  state  in  its 
sovereign  intercourse  with  foreign  states  and  alien  persons. 

It  may  have  been  that,  during  the  period  which  has  herein 
been  considered,  such  demands  and  extraditions  were  sanctioned 
and  allowed  by  public  international  law  in  the  caas  of  convicted 
c^minals  or  persons  fleeing  from  justice.  And  it  may  have 
been  that  in  that  case  such  "  extradition  '*  was  decided  upon 
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without  reference  to  any  ordinary  judiciaiy  or  administrators  of 
private  law — the  ordinary  courts  of  law.  It  certainly  does  not 
appear  that  similar  demands  were  ever  allowed  in  Europe  or 
America,  if  ever  made,  for  fugitive  slaves,  at  any  time  before 
the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

§  323.  A  variety  of  circumstances  may  be  imagined  in  whidb 
the  determination  of  rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  the 
status  of  slavery  would  (from  the  fact  that  the  persons,  whose 
rights  and  obligations  were  to  be  determined,  had  at  different 
times  been  subject  to  different  jurisdictions)^  present  questions 
of  private  international  law.  But  there  are  no  records  to  show 
whether,  except  in  the  circumstances  already  considered,  the 
application  of  that  law  to  questions  of  personal  status  had  ever, 
during  the  colonial  period,  been  exemplified  in  actual  cases  be- 
fore judicial  tribunals.  And,  except  in  these  instances,  the  pri- 
vate jurists  of  the  time  now  under  consideration  do  not  appear 
to  have  examined  into  its  application.  No  examination  there- 
fore will  be  here  attempted  of  any  such  supposable  cases. 

§  324.  Recurring  again  to  those  laws  which  have  already  been 
described  as  having  a  personal  extent,  in  reference  to  two  classes 
of  persons  in  the  American  colonies,  and  thus  having  had  an  in- 
ternational or  ^t^^m-intemational  operation  therein,'  although 
the  relative  rights  of  persons,  of  European  birth  or  descent,  in 
respect  to  things  or  classes  of  things  might  differ  in  the  several 
colonies,  the  law  of  individual  and  ordinary  relative  rights,  in 
relations  wherein  persons  were  the  objects  of  action,  was  substan- 
tially the  same,  for  domiciled  inhabitants  of  the  English  race, 
in  each  colony  as  in  England  itself.  When  therefore  the  inhabi- 
tant of  any  particular  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  being  of  Euro- 
pean race,  appeared  within  any  other  particular  jurisdiction  of 
the  empire,  although  his  rights  in  relation  to  things  might  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  domiciled  inhabitant  of  that  jurisdiction, 
and  the  determination  of  his  relations,  in  that  respect,  might 
present  a  case  of  the  so  called  "  conflict  of  laws,"*  to  be  deter- 

'  AnU^  §  74. 

•  Anit,  ^§  193,  208,  241-246. 

*  Compare  Chalmers*  PoL  AnDala>  698,  693 
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Hiined  by  the  private  international  law,  as  known  in  that  juris- 
diction, yet  his  individual  and  ordinary  relative  rights,  constitut- 
ing his  personal  condition  or  staiuSy  were,  by  force  of  the 
national  law  of  the  empire,  the  same  as  those  of  the  domiciled 
inhabitant  of  the  same  race  in  like  circumstances  of  natural  con- 
dition; that  law  having  the  effect  of  an  international  law  in 
securing  to  him  those  rights  in  each  several  jurisdiction  of  the 
empire,  though  not  therein  domiciled. 

The  English  law  of  rights  and  liberties,  being  thus  a  per- 
sonal law  to  the  domiciled  subject  of  European  race,  secured  to 
him  the  right  of  locomotion  and  residence  throughout  the  em- 
pire, irrespectively  of  the  boundaries  of  particular  jurisdictions ; 
and  gave  him  the  right  of  acquiring  a  domicil  in  any  part  of  the 
national  domain. 

§  325.  If  the  domiciled  white  inhabitant  of  one  of  those 
several  jurisdictions  appeared  in  another  claiming  therein  the 
rights  of  an  owner  in  respect  to  a  person  held  by  him  as  a  slave 
in  the  place  of  his  domicil,  that  claim  could  be  supported  by 
the  force  of  ^^  the  common  law,''  as  the  personal  law  of  the 
privileges  of  the  master  having  national  extent,  only,  if  ever, 
while  the  historical  law  of  ncUioriB — ^universal  jurisprudence- 
recognized  chattel  slavery.  For,  as  has  been  shown,  it  was  only 
by  virtue  of  this  law  of  ncUions,  that  chattel  slavery  could  be 
held  to  be  supported  by  the  common  law  of  England.  Althouj^ 
the  right  of  private  property  was  an  individual  right  under 
"  conmion  law,"  yet,  in  England,  property  was  to  be  defined 
either  by  universal  jurisprudence  or  the  local  internal  law  of 
England,^  and  it  has  been  shown  that  servitude  under  the  in- 
ternal law  of  England  was  known  only  as  a  feudal  relation,  ex- 
cept while  the  law  of  nations^  judicially  cognizable,  supported 
chattel  slavery.*  When  that  law,  during  the  colonial  period, 
became  changed,  the  extent  of  the  right  of  property  under 
English  common  law  became  modified.  Therefore  admitting 
that,  at  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colonies,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  recognized  slave  property,'  yet,  towards 

'  AnU,  §  215,  244.  •  AnU,  %%  291,  292.  •  Ai^  gg  201,  2SL 
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the  end  of  the  colonial  period,  the  right  of  a  domicfled  master 
in  respect  to  his  baptized,  civUized,  American-bom  negio, 
(whether  by  law  a  chattel,  or  a  bond  person,)  rested  in  the  place 
of  his  domicil,  upon  the  local  law  only,  and  its  recognition  in 
any  other  colony  depended  upon  the  principle  of  comity  with 
its  limitations,  as  they  have  been  before  described.^ 

§  326.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  condition  of  a 
person  of  the  African  or  Indian  races,  domiciled  in  any  one  ju- 
risdiction of  the  empire,  might,  under  the  local  law  of  that 
jurisdiction,  consist  in  rights  of  the  same  legal  nature  as  those 
which  characterized  the  condition  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
jurisdiction  who  was  of  the  English  or  European  race,  yet  those 
rights  were  the  result  of  a  law  confined  in  its  territorial  extent 
to  that  jurisdiction,  and  not  of  a  law  having  national  extent ; 
and  therefore  the  support  of  those  rights  or  of  that  condition 
would  depend,  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  upon  the  private 
international  law  as  received  and  applied  therein  by  the  local 
(colonial)  source  of  power. 

§  327.  It  would  depend  upon  the  actual  international  recog- 
nition given  by  different  nations  to  the  relations  of  alien  negroes, 
created  under  the  laws  of  their  domicil,  whether  any  principles, 
having  personal  extent  to  them  only,  should  acquire  the  char- 
acter of  a  law  of  nations  or  a  rule  of  universal  jurisprudence, 
after  the  time  at  which  chattel  slavery  had  ceased  to  be  sup- 
ported by  that  law.  If,  for  the  negro  race,  in  international  re- 
lations created  by  the  public  and  private  law  of  different  coun- 
tries, only  a  partial  recognition  should  be  made  of  a  condition  of 
rights  and  privileges,  such  as  in  like  circumstances  would  be 
given  to  whites,  then,  although  the  slavery  of  an  alien  n^ro 
might  not  be  internationally  recognized,  there  might  a  certain 
condition  of  social  inferiority  be  assigned  to  him  in  the  forum 
of  jurisdiction,  based  upon  universal  jurisprudence. 

But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  condition  of  a  private  person 
in  respect  to  privilege  can  be  attributed  to  the  law  of  na^iions 

*  See  ante,  p.  824,  where  it  wu  (uswned  that  before  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
the  right  of  ownership  would  not  have  been  sustained  by  the  **  common  law  of  EIng- 
land  *'  having  personal  extent  thronj^ont  the  empire.    It  is  here  stated  ub proved. 
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only  80  far  as  it  embraces  relations  wliich  will  continue  the  same, 
notwithstanding  a  change  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  that,  when 
chattel  slayeiy  is  no  longer  recognized,  no  other  condition  of  a 
private  person  can  be  attributed  to  universal  jurisprudence  than 
such  as  consists  in  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  fisunily,  and 
those  resulting  from  contracts.  There  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  either  international  or  of  municipal  (internal)  jurisprudence, 
during  i||e  colonial  period,  to  indicate  that  there  was  any 
definite  condition  of  a  legal  person,  in  respect  to  those  rights 
which  could  be  recognized  in  the  case  of  an  alien  negro  under  a 
judicial  derivation  of  law,  and  which  might  not  equaUy  have 
been  attributed  to  a  white  or  European.  In  all  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  however,  domiciled  negroes  or  Indians  were 
placed  in  an  inferior  condition  to  the  whites  ;  in  respect  either 
to  civil  or  political  privileges  ;  and  in  that  branch  of  the  law 
whi<9h  has  been  called  police  law,  applying  equally  to  aliens  and 
domiciled  persons,  derived  from  statute  regulation,  a  distinction 
had  been  made  between  free  negroes  and  free  whites,  and  the 
same  distinction  existed  in  all  the  colonies  settled  by  European 
nations  in  America.  This  fact,  of  so  gener&l  prevalence,  may 
perhaps  be  said  to  have  constituted  during  the  colonial  period 
a  recognized  disability  in  persons  of  the  negro  race  under  the 
^'  law  of  nations  ; "  in  this  sense,  that,  unless  specially  provided 
against,  all  international  transactions  or  agreements,  a£fecting 
the  right  of  the  subjects  of  different  countries,  would  be  sup- 
posed to  have  admitted  the  distinction.* 

§  328.  When  chattel  slavery  had  thus  ceased  to  be  support- 
ed by  the  jurisprudence  of  the  greater  number  of  civilized 
nations,  although  the  trade  or  commerce  in  slaves  might  still 
be  legal  by  the  authority  of  other  states,  yet  it  could  be  main- 
tained only  in  such  parts  of  the  world  as  the  nation  sanctioning 
it  might  have  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  engaged  in  it.  The 
slave-trade  on  and  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  though,  for  this 
reason,  not  supported  by  the  law  of  ncUionSy — it  the  sense  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  can- 

'  In  connectioii  lee  tmU,  §g  19,  76, 112, 168-17a 
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not  be  8aid  to  have  been  contrary  to  the  ^*  law  of  nations  ; " 
either  in  that  sense,  or  in  the  sense  of  a  law  of  which  nations 
are  the  subjects  ;  for,  according  to  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  that  law,  each  nation  might  permit  its  own  subjects  to  engage 
in  the  traffic  on  the  coast  of  Afiica.  It  would  have  been  a 
topic  of  public  international  law  only  so  far  as  it  might  haTe 
been  the  subject  of  axi  agreement  betweeu  such  a  slave-trading 
nation,  and  the  sovereign  of  that  part  of  the  coast  'of  Africa 
firom  which  the  negroes  should  have  been  purchased  : — supposing 
that  there  should  have  been  there  any  organized  civil  authority. 
Even  the  forcible  abduction  or  kidnapping  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants by  the  subjects  of  a  civilized  government  might  have 
been  legalized  by  such  government ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
contrary  to  international  law,  except  so  &.r  as  it  violated  the 
rights,  under  the  public  international  law,  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  the  persons  kidnapped  might  have  been  subject,  if^any 
such  sovereign  could  have  been  found. 

§  329.  An  act  of  criminal  violence  committed  by  private 
persons  upon  the  high  seas,  or  anywhere  beyond  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  organized  civil  governments,  is  an  act  punishable 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  sovereign  of  the  persons  committing  the 
injury.  If  such  act  of  violence  is  allowed  or  sanctioned  by  such 
sovereign,  it  then  becomes,  according  to  the  public  international 
law,  an  injury  against  the  sovereign  of  the  persons  injured, — 
supposing  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  an  organized  civil  govern- 
ment ;  the  remedy  for  which  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  courts 
of  justice.  But  a  nation  may  grant  jurisdiction  to  another,  or 
to  aU  others,  of  crimes  committed  by  its  own  subjects  ;  and,  by 
the  consent  of  all  European  nations,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
some  acts  of  violence,  by  private  persons,  shall  be  punishable 
not  only  by  the  tribunals  of  their  own  sovereign,  but  by  those 
of  any  nation  which  may  obtain  control  over  their  persons. 
Such  acts  are  therefore  not  merely  contrary  to  the  rule  of  right 
enforced  by  ef  ery  nation,  and  therefore  such  as  may  be  said  to 
be  contrary  to  universal  jurisprudence — the  law  of  nations  ;  but 
they  are  acts  over  which  every  nation  has  jurisdiction^  irrespec- 
tively of  the  national  character  of  the  persons  committing  them* 
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They  are  therefore  criminal  nnder  the  ^^  law  of  nations/'  in  a 
peculiar  sense — the  sense  of  a  law  of  which  private  persons  are 
the  subjects,  and  which  any  nation  may  vindicate  ;  and  which 
is  public  international  law  also  ;  because  the  right  of  thus  vin- 
dicating it,  irrespectively  of  the  national  subjection  of  the  cul- 
prits, is  dependent  upon  the  consent  or  contract  of  different  na- 
tionalities. An  act  of  this  character — one  which  may  thus  be 
punished,  is  technically  called  piracy.  Piracy  may  be  defined 
to  be  one  of  those  acts  which  the  tribunals  of  any  nation  will 
take  jurisdiction  of,  and  will  punish/ 

Although  the  African  slave-trade  was  no  longer  supported 
by  the  law  of  nations — universai  Jurisprudence — at  the  close  of 
the  colonial  period,  it  would  not  have  been  a  criminal  act  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  engaging  in  it,  unless  forbidden  by  the  legis- 
lation of  their  own  sovereign.  And  even  if  so  forbidden,  it 
would  not  have  been  punishable  by  the  courts  of  any  other  na- 
tion as  piracy,  unless  by  the  consent  of  that  sovereign! 

'  There  it  an  ordinary  nee  of  the  terms  j>mi£y,  jnrale^  piraiicdl^  hi  which  acts  of 
robbeij  and  mnrder  are  discriminated  according  to  the  place  wherein  committed — the 
high  seas.  Bat  in  the  phrase  '*  piracy  by  the  hiw  of  nations,"  the  designation  has 
renrenoe  to  the  common  Jurisdiction  wmch  nations  will  assume  over  it.  Compare  the 
rariety  of  opinion,  on  this  question  of  definition,  in  United  States  v.  Smith,  5  Wheft^ 
ton,  158. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  THE  INVESTITUBE  IN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES 
AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  OF  THAT  SOVEBEION  POWEB 
WHICH  IS  THE  BASIS  OF  CONDITIONS  OF  FBEEDOM  OB  OF 
BONDAGE. 

§  330.  By  the  Revolution  and  the  war  which  was  terminated 
by  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  of  November  30,  1783,  the 
English  colonies,  a  portion  of  whose  juridical  history  has  been 
herein  considered,  became  politically  separated  from  the  British 
empire,  and  a  new  sovereignty,*  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  the  United  States  of  North  America,  became  established 
over  their  territory.  To  the  legislative  or  juridical  action  of  this 
sovereignty  or  sovereignties,  the  subsequent  existence  of  any 
rights  or  obligations  incident  to  freedom  or  liberty  and  its  oppo- 
sites,  regarded  as  the  conditions  or  status  of  private  persons 
within  their  territorial  dominion,  must  be  referred. 

§  331.  Freedom  or  liberty,  taken  even  in  the  widest  or  most 
general  sense — that  of  the  mere  negation  of  restraint,  must 
vary  in  significancy  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  of 
which  it  is  predicated,  or  the  capacities  of  that  subject  for  act- 
ing or  being  acted  upon. 

When  freedom  or  liberty  is  attributed  to  a  being  capable  of 

.  choice  and  action,  and  is  not  taken  as  the  simple  negation  of  re- 

straint^  but  as  a  positive  condition  of  moral  privilege  in  reference 

to  some  rule  of  action,  it  varies  in  its  significancy,  not  only  ac- 

'  This  tenOf  primarily  sisrnifying  sapreme  or  sovereign  power  in  the  abstract,  or 
the  possession  of  that  kind  of  power  (Webster*8  Diet),  is  often  used  also,  as  here,  for 
the  concrete, — ^the  power  and  the  possessor  of  it 
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coiding  to  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  rule,  but  also  as  that 
rule  may  vaiy  in  its  absoluteness  or  necessity,  and  in  its  rela- 
tions to  space  and  time. 

When  the  terms  freedom  and  liberty  or  their  opposites  are 
used  to  express  the  condition  of  a  natural  person,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  some  civil  society  or  state,  and  that  condition  is  considered 
apart  from  all  ethical  views  of  its  naturalness  or  inherent  cor- 
respondence with  the  nature  of  man,  and  only  as  consisting  of  a 
variety  of  rights  or  obligations  in  certain  legal  relations  deter- 
mined by  the  positive  law,  based  on  the  authority  of  that  civil 
society  or  state,  ^  it  cannot  be  described  without  at  the  same 
time  defining  the  law,  which  originated  these  relations,  in  its 
absoluteness  or  necessity,  and  in  its  temporal  and  territorial 
extent. 

When  describing  freedom  and  its  opposites  as  the  effect  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  therefore  proper  to  consider 
those  laws  in  their  necessity,  authority  and  jurisdiction  ;  as  well 
as  in  their  object,  or  their  direct  effect  upon  personal  condition 
by  the  creation  of  legal  relations. 

These  attributes  of  the  nature  of  law,  which  are  therefore, 
of  necessity,  limitations  of  the  existence  of  freedom  and  its  op- 
posites, are  incidents  of  that  relation  of  superior  and  inferior, 
which  is  an  essential  element  or  constituent  of  a  law  in  the 
primary  sense,* 

§  332.  Since  each  national  sovereignty  is  the  ultimate  or 
supreme  authority  for  the  law  of  that  national  domain  in  which 
it  is  supreme,  (in  the  sense  given  to  the  word  law  in  the  pre- 
vious chapters,)  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  being  itself  de- 
pendent on  that  law  for  its  existence,  or  its  possession  of  that 
supreme  authority  ;  which  possession  can  be  said  to  be  fixed 
and  determined  only  by  those  general  principles  which  are,  in 
fiskct,  a  law  only  in  the  secondary  sense,  and  constitute  that 
'' natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations"  which  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  first  chapter.'  This  existence,  or  this  possession  of 
sovereign  power  must  be  assumed  as  rightful  in  every  applica- 

Anie,  §§4-48  >  Ante,  §  2.  '  Ante,  §  49. 
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tion  of  rules  of  action  which  are  called  Ua  municipal  or  na- 
tional law. 

The  question  of  the  seat  or  investiture  of  sovereign  power 
can  therefore  be  a  historical  question  only,  or  a  question  of  &ct, 
as  tliat  of  its  nature  and  extent  is  ethical  These  are  essen- 
tially political/  and  not  legal  questions.  Or,  althou^  they 
may  be  called  topics  of  public  law,  it  is  of  law  in  a  sense  ante- 
cedent to  legislation  or  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  sovereignty,  of  law  in  the  secondary  sense — the  statement 
of  a  mode  of  action. 

§  333.  But  although  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  is 
not  determined  by  the  laWj  it  is  the  first  necessity  of  judicial 
action,  in  recognizing  any  precepts  as  law,  to  acknowledge  their 
source  as  being  the  sovereign  or  "  supreme  power  of  the  state  ;  ** 
since  the  law  in  asserting  its  authority  claims  its  origin  in  that 
power.  In  this  view  the  political  principle  of  the  seat  of  sov- 
ereignty becomes  also  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  mnnidpal 
(national)  law. 

The  possession  of  sovereignty  being  a  fact,  and  not  an  efiect 
of  law,  whatever  written  memorials  or  declarations  of  the  right- 
fulness of  any  national  sovereignty  may  exist,  they  can  only 
proceed  from  itself,  and  they  can  only  be  taken  as  historical  evi- 
dences of  its  existence  ;  not  as  law  controlling  that  possession 
of  sovereign  power  which  they  assert.  And  the  authors  of 
those  declarations  must  always  be  supposed  to  have  the  right 
to  substitute  others  of  different  tenor  and  equal  juridical 
authority.  There  can  therefore  be  no  written  constitution  of 
government  so  authoritative  in  its  nature  or  expression  as  to 
determine  the  rightful  sovereignty — the  rightfiil  holders  of  that 
rightful  supreme  power  ;  since  before  that  constitution  has  effect 
as  law  it  must  be  recognized  to  be  the  act  of  sovereign  power — 
power  above  all  law  in  the  ordinary  sense.* 

§  334.  While  therefore  those  written  instruments  which  are 

'  Luther  v,  Borden,  7  Howard  U.  S.  Rep.  pp.  89,  51-58. 

'  De  MaiBtre,  on  the  Generative  Principle  of  Political  Constitntions,  TransL,  Bos- 
ton, 1847  ;  18mo,  p.  41.  '*  The  more  we  examine  the  inflaence  of  homan  affenoj  in 
the  formation  of  political  constitntions,  the  greater  will  be  our  conyiotton  that  it  enters 
there  onlj  in  a  manner  infinitelj  subordinate,  or  as  a  simple  instrument ;  and  I  do 
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known  as  the  Constitutions  of  the  several  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  legislative  or  juridical  power  derived  from 
them  are  juristically  assumed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  legal 
lights  and  obligations  existing  within  the  domain  occupied  or 
held  by  those  States,  that  assumption  involves  a  previous  politi- 
cal recognition  of  some  existing  sovereignty  or  possession  cf 
supreme  power  within  that  dominion,  and  the  conception  of  the 
absoluteness,  necessity,  and  temporal  and  territorial  extent  of  the 
positive  law  contained  in  those  Constitutions,  or  derived  from 
them,  will  depend  upon  the  political  theory  of  the  investiture  of 
that  sovereign  power  from  which  they  proceed.    At  the  same 

not  believe  there  remains  the  least  doubt  of  the  incontestable  troth  of  the  foUowinff 
pnpodtioDs:  ^ 

**  1.  That  the  fundamental  principleB  of  political  constitution  exist  before  all  writ- 
ten law. 

"  2.  Tliat  constitutioDal  law  is,  and  can  only  be,  the  development  or  sanction  of  an 
imwrittenpre-exiiting  right 

"  8.  Tnat  which  is  most  essential,  most  intrinsically  constitutional  and  truly  fun- 
damental is  never  written,  and  could  not  be  without  endangering  the  state. 

"  4.  That  the  weakness  and  fragility  of  a  constitution  are  actually  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  multiplicity  of  written  constitutional  articles.** 
'  See  also  the  preface  to  the  same  essay,  p.  11. 

The  ideas  of  De  Maistre  are  correct  when  the  question  is — what  determines  the 
existence  o£  sovereign^,  or  Uie  investiture  of  sovereign  power  ?  No  written  consti- 
intion  can  exist  a  priori^  or  have  an  a  priori  authority,  lliere  must  have  been  an  ex- 
isting sovereignty  to  originate  such  constitution.  The  fallacy  in  his  writings  lies  in 
confounding  law,  in  the  primary  sense,  with  a  mode  of  action ;  and  law,  in  the  ordi- 
naiy  sense  or  legislation,  with  political  ethics.  A  similar  fallacy  is  common  with  au- 
lliors  of  tiie  extreme  opposite  schooL  De  Maistre  says :  Because  it  is  impossible  to 
evtablish  a  supreme  government  without  acknowledging  the  existence  of  an  anterior 
■overeign,  therefore  all  actual  sovereignties  are  the  creation  of  the  Deity,  and  arise 
independently  of  man's  agency  :  which  may  be  admitted.  But  he  then  asserts  that 
■overdgnty  can  never  be  in  the  nation  or  people ;  because,  he  asserts,  the  Deity  has 
never  actually  sanctioned  popular  sovereignty,  but,  always,  monarchical  sovereignty ; 
professing  to  learn  this  from  histoiy :  that  is,  he  asserts  this  as  a  law  in  the  seoondaiy 
sense.  ■  But  here  he  assumes  that  he,  or  some  one,  can  determine  the  will  of  the  Deity 
and  interpret  facts  by  it :  for  he  asserts  that  no  actual  possession  of  power  by  the  peo- 
ple has  ever  been  a  legitimate  possession.  But  he  who  could  interpret  facts  by  an  as- 
Bomed  law  of  the  Deity  would  be  the  only  earthly  sovereign.  De  Maistre  describes 
the  legitimacy  of  monarchy  as  power  above  law,  and  '*  legitimate  usurpation,*'  that  is, 
the  continued  fact  proves  its  own  lawfulness.  But  the  same  criterion  has  legitimated 
popular  sovereignty  in  America ;  unless  his  own  standard  of  duration  also  is  to  be  re- 
ceived. "  On  nous  cite  TAmerique ;  je  ne  connais  rien  de  si  impatientant  que  les 
looanges  d^cem^s  d  cet  enfant  an  maillot ;  laisser  le  grandir."  By  his  argument  there 
can  be  no  legitimate  sovereignty  in  the  United  States,  nor,  by  consequence,  any  law : 
unless  the  act  of  George  111.  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  1783,  may  be,  on  his  principles, 
a  legitimate  grant  of  power. 

In  the  same  manner  Tucker,  Paine  and  others  would  prove  that  no  sovereign  power 
ean  be  held  except  by  a  compact  of  the  individual  members  of  society ;  and  that  all 
juridical  power  previously  exercised  throughout  the  world,  antecedent  to  the  American 
Revolution,  was  illegitimate ;  or  that  no  law  existed  before  that  time.  But,  in  fact, 
their  argument  would  equally  prove  that  no  law,  even  now,  exists  in  the  United  States. 
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time  the  existence  of  that  sovereignty  is  part  of  the  cnstonuuy 
or  nnwritten  jurispnidence  of  the  land,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  comparative  duration  ;  that  jurisprudence  being  en- 
tirely historical,  as  opposed  to  analytical ;  or,  nothing  else  than 
the  mere  history  of  the  acquisition  and  continued  possession  of 
sovereign  power. 

§  335.  The'  events  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  continuous 
act  by  which  these  Constitutions  were  produced,  and  the  words 
and  expressions  which  made  part  of  those  acts  and  of  their 
record,  must  determine  the  existence  of  that  sovereignty  which 
has  given  these  Constitutions  their  force.    But  since  the  political 
significance  of  all  events,  not  resulting  from  positive  law,  must 
always  be  liable  to  variety  of  appreciation,  in  view  of  different 
doctrines  of  political  expediency,  different  political  theories  may 
be  derived  from  those  events,  leading  to  different  juristical  views 
of  the  legal  force  and  extent  of  the  provisions  of  these  Consti- 
tutions.    For  this  reason  every  historical  narrative  of  these 
events  must  be  liable  to  exception  in  view  of  some  one  of  those 
theories,  or,  to  change  the  form  of  expression,  the  narration  will 
be  also  the  exposition  of  some  of  those  theories. 

§  336.  The  nature  of  civil  government  and  of  positive  law 
is  such  that  in  every  state  there  must  be  some  persons  who  ac- 
tually hold,  use  or  enjoy  the  power  or  right  of  the  state  or  of 
civil  society  to  create  coercive  rules  of  action  for  individual 
members  of  the  state,  and  some  whose  legal  liberty  of  action  is 
determined  by  those  rules.* 

*  Austin's  Prov.  Jnrisp.,  p.  255.  *'  An  independent  political  society  is  dividble  into 
two  portions ;  namely,  the  portion  of  its  members  which  is  sovereign  or  snpreme,  and 
the  portion  of  its  members  which  is  merely  subject.  The  sovereignty  can  hardly  rs- 
side  in  all  the  members  of  society,  for  it  can  hardly  happen  that  some  of  the  members 
shall  not  be  naturally  incompetent  to  exercise  soverejgn  powers,**  &c 

Papers,  &c.,  Juridical  Soc.,  Vol.  I.  Part  I.,  London,  1855,  p.  SO.  'On  the  Concep- 
tion of  Sovereignty,  &c.,  by  A.  S.  Maine,  LL.D.  **  First  then,  the  human  superior,  who 
is  to  be  sovereign,  must  be  determinate.  He  need  not  be  a  single  penon  or  mtmareh. 
There  can  be  no  grosser  mistake  than  thi^  though  it  is  constantly  perpetrated  by  jurists 
whose  place  of  birth  leads  them  to  associate  **  sovereignty'*  with  ** despotism,**  and  who 
are  perpetually  committing  themselves  to  propositions  which,  if  construed  rigorously, 
would  either  deny  the  existence  of  governments  like  our  own  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  or  at  all  events  brand  them  with  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy.  Nor  again  can 
'*  sovereignty  "  be  said  to  resi<ie  in  the  entire  community — an  error  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  misapprehension  just  alluded  to,  and  one  to  which  French  writers  on  public  law 
aeem  especially  liable.    Their  meaning  may  perhaps  be  that  no  body  of  indi?]diial% 
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Though  the  word  people^  employed  in  these  Constitutions, 
may,  in  a  certain  ethical  and  political  sense,  be  taken  to  mean 
the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts,  or  an 
aggregate  of  natural  persons  constituting  a  portion  of  civil 
society,  and  each  one  being,  in  some  undetermined  manner, 
represented  in  exercising  sovereignty,^  it  is  yet  evident  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  adult  male  inhabitants  have  in  fact  exercised 
this  supreme  or  sovereign  power  of  constituting  governments 
and  laws.' 

§  337.  There  had  always  been  a  distinguishable  portion  of 
the  individual  inhabitants  of  the  several  colonies,  who,  as  free- 
men or  electors — persons  possessing  an  elective  franchise — ^had 
always  had  a  basal  or  primary  political  existence,  belonging  to 
them  as  uniting  the  national  character  of  British  subjects  of 
English  birth  or  descent  and  the  local  character  of  corporate 
members  of  a  province  or  a  chartered  colony — a  political  exist- 
ence, underlying  all  forms  of  local  government,  which  had  for- 
merly been  manifested  for  local  municipal  and  colonial  objects 
either  by  direct  political  action  or  through  that  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  same  persons  had  always  claimed  a  right  to 
manifest  the  same  for  national  purposes,  whenever  called  upon 
to  fulfil  the  political  duties  of  colonial  members  of  the  British 
nation. 

§  338.  The  colonial  governments  had  been  of  various  consti- 
tution, being  dependent,  in  different  degrees,  on  the  power  of 
the  crown,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  charters,  patents,  or 
other  fundamental  law,  and  all  more  or  less  distinctly  founded 
on  the  basis  claimed  by  the  colonists  of  being  governed,  in  local 

except  the  entireiy  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  recognized  as  superior ;  but  a  dogma  like 
this  is  something  yery  diflferent  from  the  statement  of  a  fact ;  and  the  truth  is  that  no 
goremment  corresponding  with  the  description  exists  in  the  world.  All  known  polities 
are  either  monarchies  or  oligarchiei^  since,  even  in  the  most  popular,  women  and  minors 
are  excluded  from  political  functions." 

Compare  Story's  Comm.  §  827,  where  the  author  flatly  contradicts  himself;  assum- 
mg  it  to  be  a  >^  general  principle  that  the  majority  has  at  all  times  a  legal  right  to 
govern  the  minonty," — yet  saying  that  in  fact  it  is  always  a  minority  which  governs 

*Bouvier*s  Inst,  of  Am.  Law,  vol.  I.  p.  9.  "Abstractedly,  sovereignty  belongs  to 
the  people  and  resides  essentially  in  the  body  of  the  nation :  but  the  nation,  from 
whom  emanate  all  the  powers,  can  exercise  them  only  by  deleffatioa" 

*  So  populus  Romanus  never  signified  all  who  were  called  Romans,  see  Smith's 
Diet  Antiq.  voc  Plebes,  Patricii 
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matters,  by  laws  to  which  they  had  themselves,  in  their  political 
capacity,  not  individually,  but  as  a  political  int^r  or  corporate 
body,  and  by  representation,  assented. 

But,  as  has  been  previously  stated  in  the  third  chapter, 
although  the  colonial  Governments  were  more  or  less  republican 
or  popular  in  their  form,  by  this  recognition  of  a  portion  of  the 
people  or  inhabitants  as  having  a  distinct  public  capacity  and 
character,  yet  the  political  constitution  of  the  colonies  resembled 
that  of  England  in  this — ^that  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  not 
held  and  exercised  by  the  central  imperial  Government,  were 
vested  rather  in  a  local  Government,  or  a  political  organization 
holding  legblative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers,  than  in  the 
whole  body  of,  or  in  any  distinct  portion  of,  the  inhabitants 
of  such  colony.* 

§  339.  Assuming  these  antecedents,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
the  political  change  which  occurred  in  the  events  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bevolution,  did  not  consist  in  the  separation  of  the  colonial 
Governments  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  enlargement 
of  their  share  of  sovereign  power  by  the  accretion  to  each  of 
those  before  held,  over  their  several  territoiy,  by  the  imperial 
Government.  Kor  yet,  upon  the  revolutionary  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  British  empire,  at  whatever  point  of  time  that 
is  considered  to  have  taken  pls^e,  did  the  people  or  inhabitants 
of  the  colonial  territory  resolve  into  a  mass  of  natural  persons 
without  civil  organization,  who  by  the  aggregate  of  their  indi- 
vidual authority,  imder  some  law  of  nature,  formed  themselves 
into  new  political  conmiimities.' 

But  in  the  Bevolution  these  Governments  became  themselves 
essentially  changed,  so  far  as  they  had  not  been  the  instruments 
of  the  political  action  of  that  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  while 
the  political  existence  of  that  portion  continued  without  change; 
and  they  thereafter  determined  for  themselves,  either  expressly 
or  by  implication,  the  fundamental  or  supreme  public  law  of  the 
territory  they  occupied  ;  that  is  to  say,  all  public  law  subordinate 

'  Ante,  g  181. 

*I  CurtiV  Hist  of  Cona.  p.  16;  Calhoun's  Essay,  1  Works,  190;  Palej'tf  Moral 
and  PoL  Phi,  B.  Yl.  c.  8.  There  was  no  illustration  of  the  "social  compact "  doc- 
trine as  some  haye  imagined ;  comp.  1  Tucker's  Bl  App.  p.  1-9. 
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to  the  fact  of  their  possession  of  power,  which  was  founded  on 
levolution — the  exercise  of  autonomic  force,  and  was  a  law  in 
the  secondary  sense  only. 

§  340.  The  several  acts  composing  the  Revolution  proceeded 
firom  bodies  of  various  political  character  and  authority,  being 
partly  the  acts  of  legislative  assembKes  representing  the  popn- 
lar  element  under  the  old  local  Governments,  and  partly  of 
bodies  entirely  revolutionaiy  in  their  origin  and  purpose,  deriv- 
ing their  authority  from  the  choice  and  sanction  of  local  majori- 
ties among  the  electors  of  districts  varying  very  much  in  geo- 
graphical extent  and   political  importance,  as  compared  with 
the  entire  colonial  district  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  ^     The 
individuals  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolution,  visibly  ex- 
ercised powers  not  held  by  the  colonial  Governments,  under  the 
previous  order  of  things,  or  powers  incompatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  that  order,  may  have  been  members  of  those  Gov- 
ernments at  the  time,  and  may  thus  have  represented  separate 
colonial  polities,  or  what  had  been  such  under  the  public  law 
of  the  empire.     But  by  the  revolutionary  action  they  must  have 
lost  whatever  in  that  political  character  represented  the  power 
of  the  crown,  or  the  imperial  authority,  exercised  in  and  for  a 
distinct  province  or  colony.     So  far  as  they  had  a  political 
character  derived  from  the  previously  recognized  local  element 
of  sovereignty,  they  may  still  have  claimed  to  represent  a  dis- 
tinct polity,  replacing,  or  succeeding  to  the  provincial     But 
they  could  not  have  had,  from  that  previous  political  character, 
the  capacity  to  exercise  powers  which  had  not  before  been  held 
by  them  in  virtue  of  that  local  element  of  sovereignty,  under 
the  public  law  of  the  united  empire.     They  could  not,  by  virtue 
of  their  previous  character  of  representatives  of  the  local  colo- 
mal  authority,  assume  to  hold  powers  which  were,  before,  cus- 
tomarily invested  in  the  central  imperial  government. 

To  whatever  degree  they  may  have  done  so,  it  was  as  the 
agents  of  the  freemen,  or  possessors  of  the  elective  franchise^  who 

»  Graham*i  Hbt  of  U.  S.,  ▼ol.  >8,  p.  874,  &o.  G.  T.  Curtis'  Hist  of  Const,  of  U. 
S.,  Yol  L,  p.  7,  and  South.  Quart.  Bev.,  Jan.  1S55,  p.  177-180.  Life  of  ElbridgQ 
Geny,  voL  L,  ch.  4,  6. 

26 
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now  assumed  supreme  powers  as  oiiginal  in  themselves,  acting 
in  their  corporate  capacity  of  the  political  people  of  States  suc- 
ceeding to  the  political  people  of  colonies.     It  was  this  portion 
of  the  people,  in  their  primary  form  of  organization  as  the  po- 
lUiccU  people  of  the  several  States  and  (by  rtvohUion)  of  a 
national  state,  who  exercised  sovereign  power  for  national  and 
local  purposes,  being  the  same  individuals  who  had  before  exer- 
cised  poHtical  powers  and  rights  in  the  government  of  a  town- 
ship  or  county,  and  shared  by  representation  in  the  colonial 
government ;  their  numbers,  in  each  new  State,  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants,  depending  on  previous 
usage  and  existing  laws.     In  those  colonies  where  the  local 
Governments  had  been  more  immediately  derived  from  a  politi- 
cal people,  or  portion  of  the  inhabitants  thus  exercising  political 
power,  and  which  were  even  then  distinguished  as  popular ,  the 
forms  of  their  colonial  chartered  polity  were  continued.    In 
other  colonies,  old  forms  of  government  more  visibly  gave  way 
to  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  by  the  people.     But  the  po- 
litical corporeity  of  the  people,  as  it  had  existed  in  the  colonial 
state  and  had  there  been  manifested,  continued'  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  political  people  of  one  of  the  United  States,  there- 
after exercising,  imder  new  forms  of  representation,  independent 
and  supreme  powers  ;  severally,  in  their  particular  colonial  lim- 
its, for  State  purposes  ;  and  for  national  purposes,  in  union  with 
the  political  people  of  the  other  revolted  provinces.* 

'  Therefore  the  citizens  of  Mecklenbnig  County,  North  Carolina,  did  not  become, 
on  the  19th  of  Biaj,  1775,  what  they  declared  themselves  to  be,  when  they  rtaolved 
**  that  we  do  hereby  declare  onrselyes  a  free  and  independent  people,  are,  and  of  ri^t 
ought  to  be,  a  self-governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power  other  tfian 
^tiiat  of  our  God  and  the  General  GoTemment  of  the  Congress ;  to  the  mainteiuuioe  of 
which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co-operation,  oar 
lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  most  sacred  honor." — ^And  retolvedj  "  that  as  we  now  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  and  control  of  no  law  or  legal  officers,  civil  or  militazy,  widi- 
in  this  country,  we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt,'*  <&c.    See  ante,  laws  of  N.  C,  p.  29S. 

*  By  resolution  of  the  General  Congress,  May  10  and  15,  1776,  **That  it  be  re- 
commended to  the  respective  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United  States,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  ezifencies  of  their  affairs  has  been  hitherto  ettablisbed, 
to  adopt  such  government  as  shskU,  in  the  opinion  of  the  repretenUdivet  fftkepmiph, 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular  and  America 
in  generaL**  The  Congress  of  the  colony  of  Now  York,  by  resolution.  May  SI,  1777, 
expressed  doubts  of  their  powers  in  this  respect,  and  that  "  it  appertauu  of  ik^  sole- 
ly to  the  peq)le  of  this  odony  to  determine  said  doubts."  (IR.  S.ofN.lu,p.Sl, 
Pre&tory  to  the  first  State  Const)    Mr.  HUdreth,  voL  m.,  Hist  of  U.  S^  p.  S7B, 
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§  341 .  This  change  of  the  possession  and  inyestiture  of 
sovereign  power  was  manifested  by  the  luiited  and  several  con- 
stitution of  new  organs  of  government,  and  the  investiture  and 
distribution  of  political  powers,  for  several  and  united  action,  in 
and  among  such  organs.  It  did  not  and  could  not,  as  to  either 
sphere  of  action,  take  place  by  a  perfectly  simultaneous  or  har- 
monious movement  on  the  part  of  the  political  people  of  all  the 
oolonies  at  once,  or  through  like  instrumentalities  in  each.  There 
may,  however,  be  less  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  assump- 
ti<m  of  some  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty  for  national  purposes, 
and  the  united  exercise  of  them  by  the  people  of  the  new  States, 
than  in  distinguishing  the  several  assumption  by  the  people  of 
those  States,  of  powers  used  for  local  or  State  purposes. 

In  some  of  the  colonies  the  powers  of  sovereignty  formerly 
exercised  by  the  ^colonial  Gk)vemments  could  hardly  be  recog- 
nized as  transferred  to  the  political  people  ci  the  new  State, 
mitil  after  other  sovereign  powers,  of  a  more  national  and  ex- 
ternal character,  had  been  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  same 
people  as  part  of  the  people  of  the  united  colonies  assuming  a 
national  character.' 

§  342.  The  American  colonies,  though  under  separate  colo- 
nial Governments,  each  of  which  exercised  or  claimed  some  sov- 
ereign powers  within  their  respective  territories,  or  which  shared 
with  the  imperial  Government  the  possession  and  exercise  of  all 
sovereign  powers  within  such  territories,  were,  equally  with  the 
British  islands,  part  of  one  and  the  same  empire ;  and,  as  to  each 
other,  were  of  one  nation,  over  which  the  residue  of  sovereign 
and  national  power,  beyond  that  vested  in  the  local  Govern- 
ments, was  exercised  in  a  single  and  imdivided  manner. 

Their  separation  from  the  rest  of  that  empire  was  a  single 
political  result,  effected  by  the  combined  action  of  the  political 


•m,  after  Bketching  the  formation  of  State  goyemments  at  this  time,  **  for  all  pr2eti- 
ou  pnrpoaes — even  to  the  extent  of  alterations  of  the  oonititatioDy  except  in  a  few 
State%  where  different  provinons  were  made — the  Boyereign  power  was  rested  in  the 
reqiectiTe  State  Legislatores,  which,  &&**  Thif  view  ia  not  generally  adopted  by  jn- 
lialiy  nnleas  of  the  lonthem  State-rights  school.  Comp.  South.  Qnar.  Rer.,  April, 
1S68;  reriew  of  Calhoon's  Essay,  p.  898. 

'  Cknapare  the  &oto  stated  in  8  Hildr.,  87i,  Pitkin's  Hist  of  U.  S.  e.  8»  7. 
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people  of  the  several  colonies,  manifesting  an  integral  sover- 
eignty by  the  assumption  of  that  power  over  their  united  terri- 
tories which  had  formerly  been  held  over  the  same  by  the  crown 
and  parliament  of  England.  So  that  while  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty which  had  been  severally  exercised  by  the  colonial  Gov- 
ernments were  continued  in  the  several  possession  of  the  people 
of  the  States,  and  were  increased  by  the  several  assumption  of 
other  powers,  the  same  political  people,  by  a  joint  assumption 
of  other  powers — the  residue  of  sovereignty — and  their  exercise 
in  a  national  character,  for  internal  and  external  relations,  pre- 
sented themselves  and  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  countiy  as 
one  people  and  a  sovereign  nation  among  other  sovereign 
nations.' 

§  343.  Since  the  individuals  constituting  the  people,  (as 
above  discriminated  from  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,)  had  never 
exercised  political  rights  except  as  already  organized  into  politi- 
cal bodies  preexisting  imder  the  colonial  condition,  they  could 
never  have  acted  in  union  for  national  purposes  except  as  so 
primarily  organized.  They  could  not  have  established  any  gen- 
eral government  without  acting  in  the  only  form  of  political 
existence  they  had  had  ;  unless  all  forms  of  political  organiza- 
tion had  been  dissolved.  For  the  political  capacity  of  no  single 
individual  or  natural  person  was  inherent  or  primordial  in  him- 
self, but  derived  &om  tne  existence  of  the  colonial  corporate 
body  ;  and  it  was  only  these  corporate  bodies  which  now,  by 
the  revolution,  acquired  a  primordial  existence,  and  held  sover- 
eign power  by  right  of  fact — right  above  law.* 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
combining  together  for  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  for  na- 
tional purposes,  have  not  acted  as  a  homogeneous  body  of  indi- 
viduals, but  as  organized,  for  the  purpose  of  such  action,  into 
primary  political  unities  identical  with  those  in  which  they  have 
exercised  the  residue  of  sovereign  powers  severally,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  State  government. 

'  1  Kentff  ComxD.,  page  201 ; — '*  The  aoBooiation  of  the  American  people  into  one 
body  politic  took  places  while  they  were  colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  owed 
•Ueffiance  to  the  British  crown." 

'  De  Tooqiie?ille,  Demoo.  in  Am.,  yoL  1.,  oh.  5,  (p.  51,)  tgppoMs  that  tiie  people 
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§  344.  Where,  under  positive  law,  a  number  of  persons  to- 
gether constitute  a  corporate  body  and  where  all,  in  determining 
the  action  of  that  body,  have,  by  law,  equal  powers,  the  legal 
principle  obtains  that  the  body  acts  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
or,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  the  will  of  the  corporate 
body.^  But  it  is  necessarily  assumed  that  the  people  known  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  primordial  existence  as 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  that,  so  corporately  organized, 
they  possess  all  their  powers  by  right  above  law,  or  by  law  in 
the  secondary  sense  only — ^the  statement  of  the  fiu^t.  The  mode 
in  which  they  hold  or  can  exercise  sovereign  power  is  known 
only  by  its  actual  exercise.  Therefore,  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a  corporate  existence 
or  a  corporate  possession  of  sovereign  power  for  the  purposes  of 
an  integral  national  existence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  action  of  that  corporate  body  has  been  or  would  be  de- 
termiDcd  by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  States  :  or  that  the 
principle  of  action  by  majority  is  an  element  of  their  corporate 
existence.  And  the  fact  that  this  national  power  was  exer- 
cised by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  people  of  all  the  States, 
and  not  by  the  action  of  the  people  of  a  majority  of  the  States, 
does  not  indicate  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  the  result 
of  a  federal  union  of  the  people  of  all  the  States,  each  holding 
the  sum  of  sovereign  power  in  severalty.*  Though,  in  fact,  the 
revolutionary  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  their  united  terri- 
tory was  a  unanimous  act,  and  though  the  corporate  people  of 
each  State  acted  for  that  purpose  freely  and  without  compulsion 
j&om  a  majority,  the  sovereignty  so  exercised  may  still  have 
been  held  by  them  as  the  constituent  parts  of  an  integral  na- 
tion, and  not  in  severalty.     And  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 


or  freemen  of  each  taumship  constitate  collectively  the  primordial  political  integer, 
and  that  its  existence  is  independent  of  the  collective  people  of  the  State.  There  is 
much  in  the  early  history  of  the  N.  E.  colonies  to  justify  this  idea.^  But,  since  the 
revolution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  each  State  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the  whole 
body  of  electors. 

'  Refertur  ad  universes  quod  publice  fit  per  majorcm  partem  (Ulpiaa)  The  public 
ad  of  the  majority  is  the  act  of  eUl. 

*  As  is  argned  in  Federalist  No.  89  by  Madison ;  and  1  Tucker^s  Blackstoofl^  App., 
p^  146;  1  Calhoun's  W.,  p.  150,  151 ;  Baldwin's  Const.  Views,  pp.  ia-25. 
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that  national  power  wonld  have  been  exercised  or  manifested  if 
any  State  or  minority  of  States  had  refused  to  co-operate  with 
the  majority^  in  the  assumption  of  national  power.  ^ 

§  345.  The  delegates  in  the  Bevolutionaiy  General  Congress 
which  July  4th,  1776,  "  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  good  people  of  these  colonies,^'  declared  the  ^'  imited  colo- 
nies" to  be  "free  and  independent  States,''  received  their 
powers  imder  electoral  agencies  differing  greatly  in  their  con- 
nection with  the  people  whom  they  assumed  to  represent.* 

In  or  by  the  Confederation,  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States  exercised  national  power  by  the  intervention  of  the  same 
organs  of  government  which  they  employed  in  their  local  or 
State  Governments.' 

In  or  by  the  Constitution,  the  same  people,  without  a  revo- 
lution, without  any  shifting  of  the  seat  of  sovereign  power,* — 
exercised  national  power  by  a  Government  instituted  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  people  of  each  State.' 

This  nationality  or  integrity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  coexistent  with  a  separate  possession  and  exercise  of 
sovereignty  for  local  or  State  purposes,  has  continued  in  a 

'  Significant,  in  illnstrating  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  revolted  coloniet,  are 
the  proceedings  in  the  General  Congress  relative  to  the  Parish  of  St  John*s  in  Greorgia, 
which  sent  a  delegate  three  months  before  any  were  sent  to  represent  that  colony. 
Journals  of  the  first  Congress,  May  13, 15,  27,  1775 ;  and  their  reception  of  the  Meek- 
lenbnrg  Declaration. 

*  1  Curtis^  Hist,  of  Cons.,  p.  18,  note. 

*  The  same,  p.  246.     1  Kent's  Com.  208 ;  Jonm.  Cong.  May,  1776,  p.  69-74. 

*  An  opposite  doctrine  has  the  authority  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Dred  Scotfs 
case,  19  Howard,  441 :  "  The  new  government  was  not  a  mere  change  in  a  dynasty, 
or  in  a  form  of  government,  leaving  the  nation  or  sovereignty  the  same,  and  clodied 
with  all  the  rights,  and  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  the  preceding  one.  But  when 
the  present  United  States  came  into  existence  under  the  new  Government,  it  was  a  new 
political  body,  a  new  nation,  then  for  the  first  time  taking  its  place  in  the  family  of 
nations.  It  took  nothing  by  succession  from  the  Confederation.  It  had  no  ri^t,  at 
its  successor,  to  any  property  or  rights  of  property  which^  it  had  acquired,  and  wu 
not  liable  for  any  of  its  obligations.  It  was  evidently  viewed  in  thu  light  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution." 

*  Federalist,  No.  39,  McCulloch  vs.  Maryland,  4  Wheat  R,  314.  1  Curtis*  HisL 
of  the  Const.,  p,  373.  Resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  28  Sept,  1787, 
that  the  report  of  a  constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  made  by  the  oon- 
▼ention  **  with  the  resolutious  and  letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to 
the  several  legislatures  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen 
in  each  state  by  the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  convention 
made  and  provided  in  that  case.**  And  resolution  of  Sept  13, 1788,  reoitinff  the  above 
and  declaring  the  constitution  to  have  been  ratified  acoordingly.  Joonuui  of  Con- 
gress and  1  Rev.  Stat  of  New  York,  p.  17.  ,  • 
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manner  and  form  more  or  less  distinctly  recognized^  fiom  the 
period  of  the  separation  of  the  colonies  fiom  the  mother  country 
to  the  present ;  ^  and  no  former  colony^  nor  any  State,  nor  the 
people  of  such,  has  appeared  in  intemational  action  ^th  foreign 
states,  or  in  intercourse  with  the  other  colonies  or  States,  as  using 
seyerally  all  the  powers  inherent  in  sovereignty ;  while  they 
have  each,  that  is,  the  people  of  each,  used  or  held  some  of  those 
powers  independently  and  without  claim  of  control  from  each 
other  or  any  majority  of  the  whole.* 

§  346.  If  the  language  of  the  Constitution  does  not  base  its 
authority  upon  or  recognize  any  other  theory,  and  if  for  aught 
that  appears  from  it,  independent  of  theory,  it  may  be  merely 
declaratory  or  constituting,  not  granting,  giving,  or  conveying, 
(except  in  the  institution  of  a  subordinate  Government,')  and  if 
the  &cts  which  led  to  the  actual  customary  recognition  of  the 
written  Constitution  do  not  contradict  the  view,*  it  may  be 

'  1  Kent*8  Comm.  (6th  ed.)  217,  note  citing  authorities. 

In  the  second  Article  of  Confederation  it  was  declared^  *'  Each  State  retains  its  sor- 
ereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which 
is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
tembled."  This  is  urged  as  proving  each  State  to  have  been  possessed  of  integral 
national  sovereignty,  (1  Calhoun*s  W.  p.  148,  149.)  But  since  no  declaration  of  sov- 
ereign^ can  be  more  than  evidence,  it  may,  as  such,  be  compared  with  other  testimony. 
So,  too,  the  declaration  of  July  4th  asserted  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent 
States.  But  declaring  a  state  of  things,  does  not  make  it  The  question  stiU  is,  how 
did  these  States  hold  sovereign  power  ?  The  accompanying  declarations  of  an  existing 
state  or  condition  of  private  persons,  **  that  all  men  are  created  equal,**  &c.,  and  have 
"unalienable  rights,**  did  not  determine  any  private  conditions,  even  though  the  state 
of  private  persons  is  the  effect,  and  not,  like  sovereign^,  Uie  cause  of  law. 

*  Any  adequate  reference  to  the  authorities  from  which  this  historical  summaiy  is 
•opposed  to  be  derived  would  occupy  a  disproportionate  space,  and  if  attempted, 
would,  probably,  be  unsatisfactory,  since  all  the  written  histories  of  this  period  are 
viewed  with  various  degrees  of  deference  by  persons  differing  in  political  sentiment. 
Pitkin's  Histoiy  of  the  United  States  presents  the  leading  events  in  a  simple  form  of 
narration,  yet  with  speciid  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  political  or  public  law  of 
llie  Union.  Chapters  vi,  vii,  xi,  and  xix  of  that  work  may  be  noted  as  relating  to  the 
period  here  referred  to; 

*  Throughout  the  six  Articles  of  the  Constitution  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  ffrant 
powers  to  d&erent  departments  of  a  Government,  and  being  granted  as  separate  funC' 
turns  of  government,  the  Government  holds  those  powers  under  a  law.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  an  assignment  of  powers  to  the  United  States  is  spoken  of,  is  in  the 
tenth  Amendment,  where  it  is  called  a  delegation.  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,**  <&c.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  discrepancy  with  the  main 
instrument,  and  should  be  construed  to  harmonize  vdth  it,  not  to  alter  it ;  no  powers 
being  therein  granted  or  delegated  to  the  U.  S.,  but  to  the  Government;  the  U.  S.,  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.,  being  the  granting  or  delegating  party.  Comp.  1  Calhoun*s  W. 
p.  240. 

^  Compare  the  summaries  of  the  facts  in  Calhoun's  Essay,  1  Works,  188-190,  and 
ID  1  Stoiy*s  ComnL  §  109-115. 
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justly  regarded  as  the  necessary  and  only  doctrine  of  law  y  under 
the  instrument,  that  the  powers  assigned  hy  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  are  equally  original  and  sovereign  in 
the  hands  of  a  political  unity^  called  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  sovereign  powers  not  so  granted  and  not  prohibited 
to  the  several  States  are  original  in  the  possession  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States ;  that  is,  the  Constitution,  as  a  political  &ct,i8 
evidence  of  the  investiture  of  certain  sovereign  national  powers 
in  the  united  people  of  the  States,  antecedent  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  residue  of  sovereignty  in  the  same  people 
in  their  several  condition  of  the  people  of  distinct  States.  It 
being  here  taken  as  a  principle,  independent  of  the  Constitution, 
that  sovereignty  is  not  necessarily,  in  theory  or  practically,  con- 
centrated in  one  locality :  its  place  being  determined,  as  any 
other  fact,  from  historical  evidence.* 

This  will  hereinafter  be  assumed  as  the  obvious  legal  doctrine 
on  this  point ;  wherever,  in  the  absence  of  judicial  decisions,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  any  such  theory  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument.  % 

And  in  accordance  with  this  view,  the  term  ncUional  Goth 
emment  will  be  used  as  a  ^proper  designation  for  the  Government 
established  by  this  Constitution.' 

'  Compare  on  this  point  the  remarks  in  the  beginning  of  ch.  vii.  Judge  Wilson, 
(one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,)  in  Chishohn  v.  Georgia,  2 
Dallas,  p.  419.  Judge  Paterson,  (one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,)  in  Talbot  r. 
Janson,  3  Dallas,  p.  154,  speaking  of  *'  sovereignties  in  a  sovereignty.'*  Mr.  Grimke, 
in  State  v.  Hunt,  2  Hill's  So.  Car.  R.  p.  89,  gpoke  of  divided  sovereignty  as  having  been 
exemplified  in  ibe  feudal  institutions  of  Knrope.  Other  counsel  in  that  case,  Me 
p.  97,  spoke  of  it  as  an  impossibility. 

*  Mr.  Calhoun,  I  Works,  pp.  114,  1 18,  admits  that  the  use  of  the  term,  as  distin- 
guished from  federal  or  general^  has  become  prevalent.  And,  in  harmony  with  this 
view,  the  word  JState,  when  applied  to  a  member  of  the  American  Union,  is  herein 
commenced  with  the  capital  letter,  as  being  a  proper  noun,  and  thus  intended  to  be 
distinguished  from  x/o/^,  the  common  noun.  The  States,  united  and  several,  constitute 
a  state ;  but  the  individual  States  are  not  states.  This  view  is  at  least  consistent  with 
much  of  earlier  juristical  opinion.  See  Martin  v.  Hunter,  I  Wheaton,  804,  823,  352 ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  referred  to,  as  presenting  the  true  doctrine,  in  Story's 
Comm.  B.  iii.  cli.  3 ;  and,  as  presenting  the  false  doctrine,  in  Baldvriu's  Const  Mewa, 
pp.  13-17. 

It  will  not  be  here  attempted  to  state  any  other  theory  as  being,  in  all  points, 
supported  by  this  or  that  publicist.  The  bulk  of  juristical  authority  is  unquestionably 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  at  the  Revolution  the  States  became  each  a  several  and 
individual  political  state,  nationalitv,  or  complete  sovereignty.  Compare  3  Dallas,  199 ; 
4  Cranch,  212;  19  Howard,  502;  Life  of  Elbr.  Gerry,  vol.  i.  p.  189;  Sims'  case,  7 
Cushing,  p.  275,  317;  see  also,  Gibbons  r.  Ogdon,  9  Wheaton's  R.  187;  1  Tucker's 
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§  347.  The  geographical  dominion  of  any  possessor  of  sov- 
ereign power^  is,  in  jurisprudence,  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  seat  or  investiture  of  that  power ;  that  is,  hy  the 
actual  exercise  of  that  power,  in  reference  to  certain  territory. 
The  exercise  of  such  power  being  essential  to  the  existence  of 
law,  regarded  as  the  rule  proceeding  from  the  holder  of  that 
power,  its  legitimacy  is  a  political  question  and  not  a  legal  one. 


Blackstone,  App.  pcutim;  1  Calhoun's  W.  p.  190;  Baldwin's  Const  Views,  pp.  75-^1. 
In  connection  with  this  doctrine,  it  is  maintained  bj  some,  that,  bj  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  a  perpetual  grant,  cession,  or  absolute  trander  of  a  portionfof  the  sot* 
ereign  powers  of  each  State  was  made,  and  that  the  powers  now  held  by  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  are  possessed,  as  of  inherent  right,  either  bj  that  Gk)Temment  or  by 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.  regarded  as  one  political  body ;  the  residue  of  power  being 
held  by  each  State  severaSy,  and  as  before.  Apparently  so  in  Dred  Scotf s  case,  19 
Howard's  R.  441,  opinion  of  the  court;  see  also,  1  Curtis'  Hist  of  the  Const  831. 

Under  another  theory,  the  States  or  the  people  of  the  seyeral  States  are  regarded 
as  still  continuing  individually  sovereign  states  in  the  fullest  sense ;  and  as  continu- 
ously and  presentiy  delegating  a  portion  of  the  sovereign  power,  still  inherently  pos- 
sessed by  tJiem,  to  a  jointly  deputed  government  adapted  to  certain  common  interests 
and  objects.  Under  this  theory  the  Constitution  is  regarded  as  the  written  evidence  of 
a  treaty,  compact,  contract,  league,  federative  union,  <&c.,  between  sovereigns  each 
severally  having  power  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  that  contract,  and  to 
terminate  its  duration  and  effect  upon  itself  according  to  its  several  autonomio  judg- 
ment ;  limited  only  by  such  principles  as  may  limit  the  action  of  aU  sovereign  states 
or  nations.  See,  especially,  Calhoun's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  161,  iiL  149.  Resolutions  and 
Speech  in  Senate,  Feb.  26,  1833,  in  vol.  ii.  262,  and  in  the  same  vol  p.  34 ;  Report  of 
Committee  in  S.  C.  Convention,  Nov.  24,  1832.     Baldwin's  Const  Views,  pamm. 

This  theory  of  a  league  or  federative  union  may  have  modifications,  under  different 
views  of  the  nature  or  obligation  of  the  contract  and  grant ;  all,  vdth  greater  or  less 
consistency,  agreeing  in  ultimately  placing  an  entire  national  sovereignty  in  the 
people  of  each  State,  severally.  Compare  debate  in  U.  S.  Senate  on  Mr.  Foot's  reso- 
lution, m  1830 ;  4  Elliott's  Debates,  p.  316-330;  3  Webster^s  Works,  p.  248,  270; 
Storfs  Comm.  §  321  and  the  references;  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy,  &c,  part  1, 
ch.  viiL  ;  1  Tucker's  Bl.  Comm.  App.  pp.  66,  175,  187. 

Another  theory,  the  extreme  opposite  of  that  last  stated,  appears  to  have  had  its 
advocates.  This  regards  the  United  States  or  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
pre-existing  political  unity,  independently  of  the  Constitution,  holding  the  entirety  of 
ultimate  sovereign  power,  and  supposes  the  States  or  the  several  people  of  those  States 
to  hold  their  several  powers  by  tiie  will  or  consent  of  the  whole  people  or  nation,  or 
by  public  law  emanating  from  that  integral  possessor  of  undivided  sovereign  power, 
and  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  See  Dane's  Abridgment,  §  2,  p.  10,  ^.  Judge 
Stoxy,  citing  this  authority,  seems  to  have  inclined  to  the  same  view,  though  content- 
ing himself  with  opposing  the  doctrine  that  the  States  are  severally  sovereign ;  Story's 
Comm.  B.  III.  c.  3,  and  the  copious  references  to  leading  opinions. 

These  two  theories  have  tiiis  point  of  resemblance,  that  the  present  [location  of 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  is,  by  each,  considered  the  same  which  had  existed  from  tiie 
first  moment  of  separation  from  Great  Britain,  viz.,  originally,  and  now,  ultimately, 
in  the  nation ;  or  originally,  and  now,  ultimately,  in  the  States  severally.  (1  Cid- 
houn's  Works,  162-165,  calling  the  Constitution  a  change  of  organization  only.) 

Further,  these  two  theories  would  be  equally  supported  by  the  doctrine  assumed 
by  many  as  an  axiom,  that  sovereign  power,  to  be  such,  must  of  necessity  be  ulti- 
mately found  concentrated  or  centraUzed  in  some  one  political  unity ;  either  a  single 
person,  or  a  collection  of  persons  acting  as  one.    (1  Calhoun's  Works,  p.  122,  140.) 
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except  in  connection  with  public  international  law,  which  is 
law  only  in  an  imperfect  sense.  ^ 

The  colonies  which  formed  the  States  of  the  American  republic 
at  the  period  of  separation  fit)m  the  British  empire  were  thirteen ; 
viz.,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, Bhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  PennsylTania, 
Delaware,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  At  that 
period  the  boundaries  of  some  of  these  States  under  their  colo- 
nial patents  and  charters  were  unsettled,  and  the  claims  under 
the  patents,  in  many  instances,  conflicting.  Under  the  political 
relations  of  the  States  bearing  these  names,  these  claims  have 
been  adjusted  and  their  boundaries  settled  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Portions  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts  have, 
vdth  the  consent  of  those  States  and  of  the  national  government, 
been  organized  as  the  several  States,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  and 
Maine  ;  with  like  investiture  in  the  political  people  of  each  as  in 
the  people  of  the  other  States,  of  a  several  possession  of  sov- 
ereign powers  for  local  or  State  purposes,  and  of  other  sovereign 
powers  in  common  with  the  people  of  the  original  States  for  na- 
tional purposes.  The  remainder  of  territory  not  included  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  claimant  States  was  ceded  by  them  to 
the  United  States  or  the  people  thereof,  with  all  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  same,  though  in  certain  cases  with  stipulations, 
the  effect  of  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  This  territory 
consisted  of  all  that  district  west  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and,  exclusive  of  Kentucky,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  river  and  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  French  province  of  Louisiana,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  British  possessions  lying  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Floridas,  then  be- 
longing to  Spain. 

§  348.  In  addition  to  this  territory  ceded  by  the  several  States, 
the  United  States  have  acquired  by  treaty  or  conquest,  legalized, 
80  far  as  treaties  and  conquests  can  be  said  to  be  legalized^  by 
international  public  law — the  territories  completing  the  geo- 
graphical dominion  now  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  that 

1  Lather  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  56. 
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of  the  United  States.  Whatever  doubt  may  have  originaUy 
existed  as  to  the  power  of  the  Government  created  by  the  Con- 
stitntion  to  make  these  acquisitions  for  the  United  States,  their 
present  title  or  sovereignty  in  those  territories  must  be  taken  to 
be  legal  and  perfect. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  under  that  division  of  the  sum  of 
sovereign  power  which  is  made  in  the  Constitution,  every  several 
State  or  the  people  of  any  several  State  are  precluded  from  that 
external  exercise  of  political  power  by  which,  imder  public  in- 
ternational law,  territory  is  acquired  or  political  dominion  geo- 
graphically extended.  The  power  then,  which  must  still  exist, 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  the 
integral  nation.  Hence,  on  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  the 
national  Government,  it  was  the  dominion  of  the  integral  people 
of  the  United  States,  not  that  of  the  several  States,  which  was 
extended  ;  having  the  same  effect  as  in  the  territory  ceded  by 
the  original  States.  This  dominion  was,  of  necessity,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  sum  of  sovereign  powers  ;  that  is,  both  the  powers 
vested  in  the  national  Government  by  the  Constitution,  which 
have  like  extent  throughout  the  entire  domain  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  powers  which,  in  a  State,  are  exercised  by  its 
several  people. 

§  349.  In  the  territory  thus  held  by  the  Unitod  States, 
whether  ceded  by  the  older  States  or  otherwise  acquired,  this 
absolute  or  undivided  sovereignty  has  existed  until  by  the  will 
of  its  possessors — the  people  of  the  United  States,  (indicated 
by  their  only  known  instrument,  the  national  Government,)  a 
political  people  has  been  recognized  in  certain  districts  of  that 
territory,  and  that  people  has.  as  a  corporate  political  body, 
consented  to  assume  and  have  been  declared  by  Congress  to 
hold,  in  and  for  a  particular  district,  the  sovereignty  held  by  the 
people  of  a  several  State  under  the  Constitution  ;  that  is,  a  cer- 
tain share  of  sovereign  power  to  be  exercised  severally  within 
the  limits  of  such  district,  thereafter  to  be  known  as  a  State, 
and  the  residue  of  sovereign  powers  to  be  exercised  in  union 
vdth  the  other  States.  By  which  act  the  political  people  of 
these  districts  has  become  added  to  the  coMtUuting  people  of  the. 
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United  States^  that  is,  to  those  from  whom  the  Comititntion  of 
the  XlDited  States  derives  its  vitality.  Hence  the  admission  of 
new  States,  formed  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
may,  from  the  moment  of  such  admission,  be  r^arded  as  the 
autonomic  development  of  sovereignty,  and  not  an  act  taking 
place  under  law  in  the  ordinary  sense.  ^ 

§  350.  Within  the  entire  national  domain  of  the  United 
States  sovereign  power  is  exercised  either  together  by  the  politi- 
cal people  of  a  State,  being  one  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
integral  people  of  the  United  States,  or  else  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  solely  ;  and  no  law  can  be  recognized  within  that 
domain  which  does  not  derive  its  authority  from  one  of  these 
sources. 

The  "  people "  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States,  though  claiming  to  hold  their  collective  powers  by  a 
right  antecedent  to  all  positive  law,  being  a  body  existing 
through  custom  and  prescription,  are  always  (in  the  legal  point 
of  Jview)  distinct  from  any  collection  of  persons,  however  large, 
even  though  of  citizens*  and  electors,  when  acting  in  any  other 

'  ThiB  formation  and  admission  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  is  the  action  of  two 
parties,  two  political  persons,  exercian^  certain  powers  as  sovereign.  It  is  an  auto- 
nomic contract  or  agreement,  above  positive  law,  ^w  in  the  ordinary  sense,)  not 
under  it 

The  will  of  one,  the  new  State,  is  that  of  those  who,  in  a  corporate  capacity  or  as  one 
political  person,  would  become  the  political  people  of  the  new  State  at  the  moment  of  its 
existence.  A  method  for  ascertaining  their  corporate  will  may  have  been  indicated 
under  some  law  for  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise  by  the  individual 
constituents.  Its  requisitions  may  have  been  complied  with.  But  (if  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  will  of  this  people  and  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  individual  constitn- 
ents  are  identical)  the  result  (a  vote)  may  or  may  not  accord  with  the  will  of  this 
corporate  people.  For  this  people,  or  a  majority  of  them,  may  have  declined  to  indi- 
cate their  will  under  the  law. 

To  all  persons  who  do  not  represent  these  two  parties  in  their  autonomic  action,  the  re- 
sult imder  the  iaw  is  conclusive.  Such  persons  are  bound  to  find  the  will  of  the  corpo- 
rate people  in  the  resulting  vote,  and  to  recognize  no  other  indication  of  that  will. 

But  the  other  sovereign  party — the  United  States  or  those  who  represent  them  in 
this  autonomic  action — Congress,  (and  the  less  so  if  they  made  the  law,)  are  not  thus 
bound  under  law.  They  may  regard  better  evidence  of  the  will  of  the  party  they  are 
compacting  with ;  if  any  there  be.     For  here  they  are  autonomic. 

That  evidence  might  be  found  in  criminal  acts ;  in  acts  of  violence,  wrong  and 
outrage.  But  if  it  should  be  more  indicative  of  the  will  of  the  other  party,  (the  people 
of  the  future  State,)  than  the  vote  under  law,  Congress  may  with  perfect  consistency 
disregard  the  latter. 

«  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  Howard's  B.,  404.  Opinion  of  the  Court,  "  The  words 
*  people  of  the  United  States '  and  *  citizens  *  are  s3monymous  terms,  and  mean 
the  same  thing.  They  both  describe  the  political  body  who,  according  to  our  republi- 
can institutions,  form  tbe  sovereignty,  and  who  hold  tiie  power  and  conduct  the  Gor- 
emment  through  ^eir  representatives.    They  are  what  we  familiarly  call  the  '  sot- 
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mode  than  those  known  to  these  Constitutions  and  the  laws  and 
usages  which  have  been  established  or  confirmed  under  them, 
even  though  those  persons  should  be  a  majority  of  the  electors 
or  the  whole  mass  of  the  electors.^  The  present  powers  of  this 
"  people  "  are  vested  by  political  changes,  established  by  au- 
tonomic force,  and  legitimated  only  by  their  peaceful  and  unin- 
terrupted continuance.'  The  rights  of  this  "  people  "  are  not, 
in  any  legal  sense,  dependent  on  the  theory  of  natural  society  or 
the  consent  of  individuals  as  natural  persons.  All  within  the 
actual  geographical  limits  occupied  or  held  by  them  and  the 
nation  which  they  claim  to  represent,  are  each,  however,  free  in 
l^al  condition,  absolutely  subject  to  their  authority ;  without  re- 
gard to  any  assent  or  acquiescence,  express  or  implied.^ 

eieign  people*  and  eveiy  citizen  is  one  of  this  people,  and  a  constituent  member  of  this 
•overeignty."  The  tenn  citizen  Tn2i,j  unquestionably  be  properly  thus  employed,  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  the  tenses  in  which  it  is  vemacnlarly  used.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  may  be  properly  employed  where  it  cannot  have  this  signification. 

In  the  same  opinion  it  was,  however,  held  that  the  individuab  constituting  this 
*'  soTereign  people  ^ — '*  the  political  body,"  &c.,  are  not  known  by  their  possession  of 
the  elective  franchise.  For  after  concluding  that  a  negro  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  said,  p.  422,  "  Undoubtedly,  a  person  may  be  a  citizen,  that  is,  a 
member  of  the  community  who  form  the  sovereignty,  although  he  exercises  no  share  of 
the  political  power,  and  is  incapacitated  from  holding  particular  offices.  Women  and 
minors,  who  form  a  part  of  the  political  family,  cannot  vote,  *     •     »  yet  they  are 


(Stixens." 


The  various  meanings  in  which  the  term  citizen  may  be  used,  and  in  which,  it  is 
herein  held,  it  is  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  will  be  considered  in  some  of 
the  succeeding  chapters. 

*  As  matter  of  2atr,  strictly  defined,  this  is  a  necessaiy  conclusion ;  and,  hence,  that 
a  Constitution  cannot  legally  be  changed,  except  in  such  manner  as  may  have  been  in 
the  same  Constitution  provided.  But,  tne  possession  of  sovereignty  being  a  fact,  and 
not  the  result  of  law,  it  is  evident  that  a  new  Constitution  may,  at  any  time,  become 
operative,  independentiy  of  the  provisions  of  the  former.  However,  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Constitution  would,  strictiy  speaking,  be  a  revolutionaiy  act — an  act  above 
all  law. 

*  Luther  v,  Borden,  7  Howard,  U.  S.  Bep.  Elisha  Williams  in  report  of  N.  Y.  Const 
Convention  of  1821,  p.  248.  Webster's  Werks,  VI.,  217;  Calhoun's  Essay,  1  Works, 
pp.  169,  188. 

*  Story's  Conmi.,  §§  827—880. 

Memoirs  of  F.  Peithes,  voL  II,  p.  285.  (Liberalism  and  the  Political  Constitutions 
of  Germanv,  1822-1825.)  *' The  constitutions  desired  were  rather  to  be  the  o£fspring 
of  that  pohtical  understanding  which  is  always  and  everywhere  the  same ;  accordingly 
they  were  not  to  presuppose  the  existence  of  any  established  authority,  and  were  to 
be  for  all  nations  essentially  alike.  To  liberalism  of  this  sort,  Perthes  was  a  decided 
opponent.  He  wrote :  *  Men  must  be  governed,  and  they  wish  it  too ;  but  as  they  can 
be  governed  only  by  men,  every  government  must  depend  on  some  human  accessory,  be 
it  a  seneschal  or  a  scullion,  a  m^or*s  wig  or  a  corporal's  staff.  It  is  useless  to  fret  and 
kick  against  the  pricks ;  and  though  you  were  to  set  up  among  us  a  political  idol 
from  France  or  America,  it  would  only  be  a  new  Baal,  that  would  burst  when  hii 
time  came.'  Again,  '  you  consider  the  exclusive  majesty  if  the  law,  a  phrase  of  noble 
and  profound  import    Tes,  indeed,  it  sounds  fine  in  the  ean  of  our  age,  but  profound 
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§  351.  The  power  held  by  the  "people "  of  the  several  and 
United  States  is  of  the  highest  class  of  power  known  to  hnman 
laws.  It  is  the  si^e  power  as  that  which  formerly  resided,  as 
to  the  same  territory^  in  the  colonial  GoTemments  and  the  parlia- 
ment and  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  absolute  as  the  supreme 
national  power  in  any  community.  It  is  power  superior  to  all 
law ;  unless  it  be  those  principles  which  have  been  called  the 
law  of  nature,  natural  justice,  natural  reason,  &c.,  and  even 
practically  considered,  superior  to  those  principles ;  since  it  is 
amenable  to  no  tribunal  for  disregarding  them,  except  as  they 
may  be  vindicated  in  public  international* law.  It  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  the  English  parliament,  when  it  is  said 
of  it  that  it  can  do  any  thing,  not  absolutely  impossible,  and 
superior  to  it,  if  that  of  parliament  be  controlled  by  conunon 
law  ;  not  being  constitutional  power,  but  power  above  the  con- 
stitution. 

K  any  rights  can  be  said  to  be  vested  in  individual  members 
of  the  nation  independently  of  political  sovereignty,  whether  they 
be  the  same  as  those  held  by  private  persons  before  the  Bevo- 
lution  or  not,  they  rest  as  legal  rights,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  "people,'^  on  their  acknowledgment  of  them  as  their 
highest  guarantee  or  sanction. 

"  None  on  earth,  neither  people  nor  monarch,  neither  all, 
many,  few,  or  one,  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  like.  None,  not 
even  unanimous  millions,  have  a  right  to  do  what  is  unjust.''' 
Natural  reason,  right,  or  equity  is  unalterable.  But  if  it  be 
violated  here,  by  this  sovereign  will,  there  is  no  power  known  to 
the  laWy  that  can  resist  its  decree,  nor  any  judicial  tribunal  that 
can  overrule  its  commands.* 

it  is  not :  it  is  nothing  in  fact,  but  empty  sound,  for  miges^  of  the  law  without  an- 
thori^  of  the  lawgiver  is  mere  nonsense.  Migesty  must  have  a  body,  monarchical  or 
repnbucatf ,  ai  yon  please,  but  a  body ;  and  law  presupposes  an  authority  not  made, 
but  previously  existing :  which  is  precisely  what  our  whimsical  age  is  ever  denying  in 
one  form  or  another.' " 

»  Lieber,  PoL  Eth.,  B.  II.,  §  ISa 

*  Harvey  and  others  v.  Decker  and  Hopkins,  18  Walker's  Mississippi  R.  86,  and 
Wheeler's  Law  of  Slavery,  843.  Otis'  Rights  (^  the  Col,  1  Am.  Tracts,  p.  12.  J.  Q. 
Adams  in  an  oration  July  4th,  1881,  (1  Story's  Comm.,  p.  145,  n.,)  denied  that  *'  aa 
absolute,  uncontrollable,  irresbtible  and  despotic  power  "  is  essential  to  sovereignty, 
or  that  the  doctrine  was  admissible  in  the  jurisprndenoe  of  the  United  Statoa.  Tht 
question  is  neariy  the  same  with  that  of  a  natural  law  in  general  JuiispmdenQa.  Sea 
onls,  §§  8-8,  and  of  the  power  of  partiament  ofer  coinmoii  Inw,  mU^  §  18L 


CHAPTER   XII. 

CONDITIONS     OF     FREEDOM    AND     BONDAGE     CONSIDERED     WITH 
BEFEBENCE  TO   THE   PUBLIC   LAW   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

§  352.  It  was  observed  in  the  previous  chaptier  that  in  every 
state  or  nation  there  must  be  some  natural  persons  who  are  to 
be  considered  as  actuaUy  holding,  using  or  enjoying  the  power 
or  right  of  the  state,  or  of  society,  to  create  rules  of  action  for 
the  individual  members  of  the  state  or  nation,  and  some  whose 
liberty  of  action  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  determined  by  those 
rules.  ^  This  right  of  action  in  the  first  class  of  persons,  or  the 
fact  of  their  holding  this  power,  is  said  to  be  determined  by  the 
public  law  of  the  state  ;  but  that  which  is  here  called  law  has 
rather  the  character  of  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense,  or  of  a 
mode  of  action,  than  of  a  law  in  the  primary  sense,  or  that  of  a 
rule ;  since  the  fact  is  the  judicially  recognized  origin  of  all 
rules  of  action  having  coercive  force  upon  private  individuals. 
This  right  of  action  in  this  class  of  persons  in  a  state,  though  it 
may  in  a  certain  sense  be  called  a  right  or  liberty,  is  then,  strict- 
ly speaking,  above  law  ;  since  it  is  presupposed  in  the  judicial 
recognition  of  every  coercive  rule,  and  referred  to  as  being  the 
source  of  its  authority.  The  action  which  is  contemplated  by 
this  so-called  public  law,  being  political  or  connected  with  the 
very  existence  of  the  state,  the  right  of  action  may  be  called 
political  liberty.  That  liberty  of  action  which  is  determined  by 
the  law  proceeding  from  those  who  possess  this  political  liberty, 
since  it  exists  in  social  relations,  or  the  ordinary  relations  of 

«  AnU,  %  886. 
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private  persons  under  a  civil  state,  may  be  called  social  or  civU 
liberty  ;  and  the  law  which  creates  this  liberty  may  be  more 
properly  called  private  than  public  law,  since  it  affects  persons 
in  private  relations,  or.  establishes  relations  between  persons 
having  a  private  capacity  or  condition/ 

§  353.  Although  that  which  is  here  denominated  political 
liberty  must,  necessarily,  in  every  state  be  vested  in  or  enjoyed 
by  some  determinate  persons,  there  may  be  great  differences  of 
&ct  and  law  between  various  states  in  the  distribution  of  that 
right  or  power  of  action.  In  some  states  it  may  be  found  to  be 
possessed  by  a  proportionately  large  number  of  those  who  also, 
by  the  private  law,  enjoy  civil  liberties.  But,  the  larger  the 
proportionate  number  of  those  mdividuals  who  possess  this  right 
or  power,  the  less  probable  does  it  become  that  its  possession  by 
any  one  of  those  individuals  should  be  independent  of  any  exter- 
nal will,  or  should  be  a  right  above  law  ;  and  the  more  probable 
will  it  be  that  the  right  or  power,  here  called  political  liberty, 
will  acquire  a  legal  character,  like  that  of  the  right  called  civil 
liberty,  by  being  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  person,  or  number 
of  persons,  distinct  fix)m  the  individual  holder  of  the  right 
Where  a  large  number  of  persons  are  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in 
their  possession  of  this  right,  that  equality  can  hardly  be  other- 
wise manifested  than  by  accepting  the  will  of  the  whole  body, 
or  of  certain  parts  or  proportions  of  the  whole  number  of  indi- 
viduals, as  the  expression  of  the  supreme  or  sovereign  wilL  In 
that  case  the  possession  of  this  right  by  any  one  individual  is 
founded  on  a  will  superior  to  and  distinct  Arom  his  own ;  and 


^  Rogron,  Code  Civil  ExpUqn6. — Lib.  L,  tit  L  c  i.  **  Les  droits  de  lliomme  en 
det6  sont  politiques  ou  civila.  Les  droits  politiqaes  sent  les  droits  dont  les  dtoyens 
jofoissent  par  rapport  an  goavemeznent,  et  qui  lenr  pennettent  de  participier  k  la  puis- 
sance publiqne ;  savoir,  de  voter  dans  les  assembldes  electorales,  d'etre  elds  et  adxnissi- 
blfis  d  tons  les  emplois,  &  tontes  les  dignit6s,  etc  Les  droits  civils,  sont  les  droits  on 
certains  advantages  dont  les  citojens  jouissent  entre  enx  et  qui  leur  sont  garantis  par 
la  loi  civile.  Les  principanx  sont  le  droit  de  pnissance  patemelle,  on  maritale,  tons  les 
droits  de  famille,  cenx  d'etre  nomm6  tntenr,  de  suco6der,  de  disposer  de  sm  biens  et 
d'en  recevoir  par  donation  entre  vifs  et  par  testament.  Les  droits  civils  se  tronvent 
particnli^rement  ennm6r6s  dans  I'article  25." 

Lord  John  Russel,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Hlstoiy  of  the  EInglish  Government,  distin- 
gnishes  civil,  personal,  and  political  liberty.  This  distinction  might  be  proper  where 
uie  existence  of  a  class  of  persons,  not  exgoying  personal  liberty,  is  recognized  by 
private  law. 
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therefore,  as  to  him,  or  regarded  as  the  right  of  a  natural  per- 
son, it  is  the  result  of  a  law  in  the  strict  sense  ;  although  the 
possession  of  the  power  by  the  collective  mass  of  which  he  forms 
a  part  is  anterior  to  all  law  in  the  strict  sense.  In  this  instance 
political  liberty  is  a  legal  right  of  a  private  person  ;  though  ex- 
isting by  public  law. 

In  other  states,  that  right  of  action,  which  is  here  called 
political  liberty,  may  be  so  enjoyed  by  a  few  or  by  one,  that 
those  few  or  that  one  must  be  regarded  as  individually  identified 
vdth  the  state,  or  the  supreme  source  of  law,  independently  of 
any  other  person  or  persons ;  and  political  liberty,  not  bemg 
exercised  by  any  who  are  individually  subject  to  the  state,  or  to 
those  who  possess  its  power,  must  be  said  to  have  no  legal  ex- 
istence ;  that  is,  though  the  right  must  exist  somewhere,  it  is 
not  created  by  law  in  the  primary  sense.  The  possession  of  the 
right  is  said  to  be  ascertamed  by  public  law,  but  by  law  only  in 
the  sense  of  the  statement  of  a  fact  or  condition.^ 

§  354.  There  is  then  a  distinction  in  the  mode  of  existence 
of  political  states  which  is  more  material,  in  determining  the 
nature  of  freedom  in  those  states,  than  any  derived  from  those 
differences  between  forms  of  government  which  distinguish 
them  as  republican,  monarchical,  aristocratic,  democratic  states. 
This  distinction  is  founded  on  a  difference  in  the  location  of  the 
ultimate  sovereign  power ;  and  by  it  all  states  can  be  distin- 
guished into  two  classes,  viz. : 

First :  Those  wherein  the  ultimate  sovereign  power  is  by  fact 
and  law  vested  in  the  nation  at  large,  or  in  individuals  of  that 
nation,  who  are  at  the  same  time  politically  and  legally,  as  indi- 
viduals, the  subjects  of  that  power. 

Second  :  Those  wherein  that  power  is  by  fact  and  law  vested 
in  a  single  individual,  or  in  a  limited  number  of  persons,  distinct 
in  political  and  legal  relations  from  the  body  of  the  nation,  and 
not  individually  subject  to  any  other  law,  in  the  strict  sense, 
than  that  proceeding  from  themselves.' 

*  In  jxirigprudence,  the  location  of  sovereign  power  is  a  qnestion  of  fact.  In  an  eth- 
ical view,  the  fact  \b  according  to  the  moral  judgment  of  the  observer.  Compare  the 
method  of  reasoning  m  Liebei's  PoliUcal  Ethics,  B.  2,  oh.  6. 

*  lieber's  Pol.  £th.,  vol  1,  p.  404,  note  citing  Axist.  PoL  ilL  7,  1  Eihici,  viiL  13, 

27 
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§  355.  The  name  republic  or  commonioeaithj  which  has  been 
appUed  without  much  discrimmation  to  many  very  vanous  forms 
of  a  state,  can  with  propriety  be  given  only  to  states  of  the  first 
class  above  described.  In  those  of  the  second  class,  the  state 
power,  or  the  sovereignty,  has  a  private  character,  the  nature  of 
a  private  right ;  though  above  all  rights  conferred  by  the  law 
in  its  ordinary  sense.  ^  If  by  the  constitution  of  a  state  is  meant 
merely  the  legal  recognition  of  the  existing  investiture  of  sover- 
eignty, a  state  of  either  class  may  be  said  to  have  a  constitu- 
tion ;  but  in  those  of  the  second  it  will  be  only  equivalent  to 
the  simple  /act  of  the  possession  of  sovereign  power.  In  the 
first  class  of  states  only,  it  acquires  the  character  of  a  law ; 
since  each  individual,  participating  in  the  possession  of  supreme 
power,  or  enjojdng  this  political  liberty,  holds  that  political 
right  by  the  expressed  will  of  an  integral  sovereign  personality, 
to  which  he  is  subject.  In  such  states,  therefore,  there  is  a 
true  laWy  coexistent  with  the  /act  of  the  investment  of  sover- 


Tol.  n.  p.64,  A.  B.Casaabon.  M.  De  Tracy's  commentaiy  on  Montesqnieu's  Spirit  of  Laws ; 
Phil&  1811,  page  12:  **  Confining  niTself,  then,  wholly  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  civil  society,  disregarding  the  difference  of  forms,  neither  censoring  nor  approring 
any,  1  will  divide  all  governments  into  two  classes,  one  of  these  I  will  denominate 
nationalj  in  which  social  rights  are  common  to  all  (nationaux  on  de  droit  commun) ;  the 
other  special,  establishing  or  recogniring  particnhur  or  unequal  rights, 

*'  In  whatever  manner  governments  may  be  organized,  I  shall  place  in  the  first 
class  all  those  which  recognize  the  principle,  that  &U  rights  and  power  originate  in, 
reside  in,  and  belong  to,  the  entire  body  of  the  people  or  nation ;  and  that  none  exists 
but  what  is  derived  from  and  exercised  by  the  nation ;  those,  in  short,  which  explicitly 
and  without  reserve  maintain  the  maxim  expressed  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1788,  by  one  of  its  members,  namely,  .  .  .  Magistrates^  as  magis- 
traUSy  have  ordy  duties  to  perform  (n'ont  que  des  devoirs) ;  citizens  alone  have  rights  (lea 
oitoyens  seuls  ont  les  droits) ;  understanding  by  the  term  magistrate,  any  person  what- 
ever who  is  invested  with  a  public  function. 

*  *  •  •  (p.  13)  *'  On  the  other  hand,  I  call  all  those  special  governments, 
whatever  may  be  their  forms,  where  any  other  sources  of  power  or  rights,  than  the 
general  rule  of  the  nation,  are  admitted  as  legitimate  ;  such  as  dirine  authority,  cod- 
quest,  birth  in  a  particular  place  or  tribe,  mutual  articles  of  agreement,  a  social  com- 
pact, manifest  or  tacit,  where  the  parties  enter  into  stipulations  like  powers  foreign  to 
each  other,"  &c.  See  this  distinction  adopted  by  Lanjuinais'  Constitutions,  torn.  (1, 
pp.  13,  14. 

*  See  also  Sir  William  Temple's  Essay  on  Government,  p.  2,  and  a  somewhat  similar 
distinction  by  Grotins,  B.  ct  P.,  L.  i.,  3,  12,L.  il  6,  3,  between  regna  patrimonialia  and 
usufructualia ;  rejected  by  Heineccius,  J.  Nat.  et  Gen.,  L.  2,  c.  7,  §  147. 

*  P.  A.  Jay,  in  Report  N.  Y.  Const.  Conven.  of  1821,  p.  200. 

Acts  ef  Vienna  Congress ;  June,  1820,  art.  67.  '*  As  the  German  Confederacy,  with 
the  exception  of  the  free  cities,  is  composed  of  sovereign  princes,  so  must  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fundamental  idea  the  collected  power  of  the  state  remain  united  in  the 
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eignty,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  law.*  The  public  law,  which 
is  mainly  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense, — the  statement  of  a  fact, 
or  of  a  mode  of  action,  and  the  private  law,  which  is  mainly  a 
law  in  the  primary  sense, — a  rule  of  action,  here  become,  to  a 
certain  degree,  identified.  Only  in  this  class  of  states  can  it  be 
said  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  establishes  political  free- 
dom, or  political  liberty,  as  the  right  of  an  individual  subject  or 
citizen  ;  and  in  such  States,  this  liberty,  though  a  private  right, 
regarded  as  attaching  to  that  individual,  exists  by  public, 
rather  than  by  private  law. 

§  356.  Freedom  of  the  individual  in  social  relations,  or  civil 
liberty,  according  to  the  definition  above  given,  which  is  freedom 
by  private  law,  may  evidently  vary  greatly  in  its  nature  or 
quality  of  privilege  ;  since  it  may  include  a  greater  or  less  va- 
riety of  rights  of  action  in  those  relations.  This  freedom  must, 
to  some  degree,  exist  in  every  state ;  since  rights  of  persons 
arise  in  every  relation  established  by  law.  When  the  idea  of 
political  liberty,  as  above  defined,  is  excluded  from  the  definition 
of  civil  liberty,  it  is  evident  that  any  degree  of  civil  liberty 
which  can  practically  exist  in  one  of  the  above  described  classes 
of  states,  may  also  exist  in  the  other.  But  in  neither  class  of 
states,  more  than  in  the  other,  does  any  particular  degree  of  this 
freedom  necessarily  exist ;  because  in  each  it  depends  directly 
upon  the  will  of  a  sovereignty  personally  distinct  from  the  indi- 
vidual subject.  But  in  the  first  class  of  states, — while  it  is 
equally  dependent  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation, — the  more 
general  the  extent  and  security  of  political  fi:«edom,  or  the  more 
widely  national '  the  constitutional  sovereignty,  the  more  proba- 
ble is  it  that  a  high  degree  of  civil  liberty  will  be  found  to  ac- 
company political ;  or  to  be  possessed  by  those  at  least  who  by 

ruler  of  the  state,  and  the  sovereign  bj  the  constitution  can  be  bound  to  co-operate 
with  the  chambers,  only  in  the  practice  of  definite  rights.** 

Art  58.  The  sovereign  princes  united  in  the  confederacy  shall  be  hindered  or  lim- 
ited, in  their  federal  obligations,  by  no  provincial  constitution. 

North  Brit  Rev.,  Aug.  1866,  p.  229,  Am.  Repr — '*Our  position,  that  in  every  me- 
diaeval state  the  governing  body  had  a  loctt^  standi  of  its  own  which  it  was  constitution- 
ally entitled  to  defend  against  the  public  will,**  &o  * 

'  Lex  facit  quod  ipse  sit  Rex. — Bracton,  L.  1,  fol.  5 ;  L.  8,  fol.  107. 

'  National  not  being  here  used  in  distinction  from  federal^  as  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, but  in  distinction  from  private  or  tpeeial^  at  those  terms  are  employed  by  BL  da 
Tracy  in  the  note  on  the  last  page. 
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the  public  law  possess  political  liberty ;  since  in  this  class  of 
states,  the  public  law  gives  to  the  subjects  of  private  law,  or  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  subjects  of  private  law,  the  right  to 
participate,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  making  that  law.^ 
Civil  and  political  liberty,  as  rights  of  persons,  according  to  the 
definitions  here  given,  are  therefore  intimately  connected,  though 
not  necessarily  coexistent.  And  it  is  only  in  states  of  the  first 
class  that  civil  or  social  liberty  can  have  a  constitutional  founda- 
tion ;  that  is,  an  existence  connected  with  the  public  law.* 

§  357.  In  a  state  of  the  widest  national  basis,  or  most  popu- 
lar constitution  of  sovereignty,  wherein  political  rights  are  most 
widely  and  equally  distributed,  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
subject  or  citizen  is  ever  in  fact  dependent  by  public  law  on 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  who  equally  share  those  rights ; 
though  his  equality  in  the  possession  of  political  power  is  a 
bulwark  to  each  one  against  a  diminution  of  his  civil  liberty  by 
that  will.'  In  every  state  the  more  intimate  the  connection 
between  the  possessor  of  sovereignty  and  the  mechanical  Govern- 
ment, or  the  instruments  of  the  ordinary  government  of  the 
state,  the  greater  must  be  the  facility  for  a  legal  invasion  of 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  subject,  as  previously  recognized 
by  law ;  or  the  easier  the  process  by  which  the  law,  public  or 
private,  which  defines  his  rights,  may  be  changed.  In  states 
of  the   second  class,  this  connection  is  absolute   identity ;  * 

*  Penn'a  Preface  to  his  frame  of  govemment  for  Pennsylvama,  1682.  Marshall's  Life 
of  Washington,  1  vol,  note  iv.  "  Thirdly, — I  know  what  is  said  hy  tho  several  ad- 
mirers of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  which  are  the  rule  of  one,  a  few,  and 
many,  and  arc  tho  three  common  ideas  of  government  when  men  discoorse  on  the  sab- 
ject.  But  I  choose  to  solve  the  controversy  with  this  small  distinction,  and  it  belongs 
to  all  three,  any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it  (whatever  bo  the  frame) 
where  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws,  and  more  than  this  b 
tyranny,  oligarchy,  or  confusion." 

^  Lanjuinais*  Constitutions,  t.  1,  p.  97,  **  S*il  n*y  a  des  lois  constitntionelles,  ou  de 
moins  politique?,  les  droits  privds,  pour  les  quelles  tout  exists*.,  n*ont  point  dc  garan- 
tie.'* — This  is  his  translation  of  Bacon's— sub  tutela  juris  publici  latet  jus  privatum. 

•M.  Benj.  Constant;  Coll.  des  Ouvrages  Politiques;  Paris,  1818,  Tom.  1,  p.  174, 
n.  **  M.  de  Montesquieu,  comme  la  plupart  des  ecrivains  politiques,  me  eemble  avoir 
oonfondu  deux  choses,  la  liberty  et  la  garantie.  Les  droits  individuela,  c*est  la  liberty : 
les  droits  sociaux,  c*est  la  garantie.  L'axiome  de  la  souverainet6  du  peuple  a  6t6  con- 
sid&rd  comme  un  principle  de  liberty ;  c'est  un  principle  de  garantie.  II  est  destini  k 
empCcher  un  individu  de  s'emparcr  do  l'autorit6  qui  n'appartient  qu'lk  I'aasociation  en- 
tiere ;  mais  il  ne  decide  rion  sur  la  naturo  et  les  limites  de  cetto  autoritd." 

^  The  form  of  government  becomes  merely  what  has  of  late  been  denominated 
bureaucracy.  SSee  jQeber,  Civil  Lib.  and  Self-Gov.,  vol.  L,  p.  182,  and  PoUi.  Eth.  toL 
L,  p.  897. 
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but  in  those  of  the  first  class,  or  of  the  ncUioncd  character, 
•  the  more  widely  national  the  possession  of  sovereignty,  or,  the 
larger  the  actual  and  relative  number  of  the  persons  holding 
political  rights,  and  the  greater  the  equality  of  those  rights, 
the  stronger  is  the  natural  necessity  for  a  Oovernmenty  i.  e.,  a 
politically  organized  instrument  of  government,  distinct  from 
the  national  possession  of  original  sovereign  power,  though  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  its  existence.  In  such  states  the  word 
constitution  has  a  more  extended  meaning  than  it  can  have  in 
the  public  law  of  states  of  the  other  class  ;  since  it  includes  a 
law  in  the  strict  sense,  under  which  the  Government  is  consti- 
tuted ;  and  by  determining  the  connection  of  that  Government 
with  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  the  constitution, 
in  this  case,  gives  to  the  political  liberty  of  the  individual  still 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  legal  right.  Since  such  a  state  is  re- 
publican, by  the  existence  of  political  freedom,  as  the  right  of 
individual  members  of  the  nation,  under  lata  properly  so  called, 
the  Government  in  this  case  is  republican,  whatever  its  form, 
when  the  political  right  of  the  individual  subject  continues  to 
be  exercised,  in  manifesting  the  supreme  national  will,  inde- 
pendently of  the  legislative  power  of  such  constituted  Gx)vern- 
ment,  which  can  only  be  in  the  ordinary  creation  and  continu- 
ance of  the  actual  agents  or  instruments  of  government.^  When 
civil  freedom  is  made  by  the  sovereign  power  independent  of 
the  mechanical  Government,  it  acquires  a  constitutional  char- 
acter ;  for  it  can  only  be  infringed  by  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Government,  or  the  public  law  under  which  that 
Government  exists ;  and  in  such  a  constitution  there  is  a  part 
which  is  truly  private  law,  as  well  as  public  law. 

§  358.  Since  all  rights  of  natural  persons  in  a  civil  state  are 
to  be  considered,  in  law,  as  finally  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  power,  it  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  a  legal  view  of 

'  Mr.  Calhonn,  in  his  Disquisition  on  Government,  1  Works,  p.  8,  considers  that 
tke  Government  is  in  all  instances  necessarily  identical  with  the  original  possessor  of 
national  or  sovereign  power,  though  he  there  speaks  of  the  possibility  of  a  constitution 
oontrolling  such  a  Government ;  and,  cm  page  12,  of  the  right  of  snfiPrage  as  a  power 
above  that  of  the  Government  In  his  Elssay  on  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  he 
^akfl  of  the  sovereign  power  as  being  in  "  the  people." 
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fireedom  or  its  opposites  in  any  state  or  nation,  to  exhibit  the 
rights  in  which  that  freedom  or  the  obligations  in  which . 
those  opposites  consist,  in  their  connection  with  or  dependence 
on  the  public  law  of  the  state.  Those  rights  which  constitute 
political  liberty  (though  private  in  attaching  to  private  per- 
sons— the  subjects  of  private  law),  are  properly  described  as 
effects  of  public  law  ;  but  in  exhibiting  the  foundation  (dura- 
tion, extent,  legal  necessity)  of  those  rights  which  constitute 
civil  liberty  under  private  law,  not  only  must  the  relations 
established  by  that  law  be  shown,  but  also  the  dependence  of 
that  law  upon  the  public  law  of  the  constitution  of  the  state 
and  of  its  Government. 

In  those  states  wherein  the  supreme  power  or  sovereignty  is 
of  a  private  nature,  as  before  defined,  there  is  little  or  no  room 
for  any  consideration  of  this  kind  ;  since  all  laws,  affecting  the 
civil  or  social  rights  of  the  subject  of  the  state,  proceed  from  a 
political  authority  entirely  distinct  from  and  superior  in  its  ex- 
istence to  any  of  his  legal  rights.  In  states  wherein  the  sover- 
eignty has  any  thing  of  the  national  character,  where  aU  rights 
of  private  persons  may  have  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  recog- 
nized co-existence  with  the  sovereign  power,  the  law  of  those 
rights  has  a  more  complicated  nature  ;  being  both  public  and 
private  law.  The  legal  nature  of  those  rights  which  constitute 
civil  liberty  necessarily  becomes  still  more  complicated  under  a 
state,  of  this  class,  wherein  the  sovereign  powers,  inherent  in  a 
state  or  nation,  are  divided  or  are  invested  in  severalty. 

§  359.  The  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  being 
recognized  to  proceed  directly  from  the  legitimate  and  supremo 
source  of  power,  its  provisions  become  the  highest  rule  of  law 
in  determining  the  relations  of  all  persons  and  things  which  can 
be  affected  by  them. 

The  Constitution  has  a  twofold  aspect : 

First, — which  has  been  already  considered — ^it  is  a  declara- 
tion of  the  location  of  sovereign  power  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  one,  and  in  the  people  of  the  several  States  as 
separate  polities  ;  equivalent,  legally,  to  the  evidence  of  a  pre- 
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existing  &ct,  to  be  recognized  judicially  as  the  bcLsis  of  public 
and  private  law. 

Secondy — ^it  is  direct  legislation,  by  the  exercise  of  the  sov- 
ereign powers  held  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  po- 
litical unity,  and  is  either  public  or  private  law. 

The  public  law  is  that  which  constitutes  the  Government  of 
the  United  States, — creating  thereby  a  source  of  private  law  ; 
and  those  provisions  which  create  relations  in  which  the  several 
States  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are,  in  their  po- 
litical capacity,  the  subjects  of  rights  or  obligations. 

The  private  law  of  the  Constitution  is  contained  in  those 
provisions  which  create  relations  in  which  private  persons  are 
the  subjects  of  rights  or  obligations  anterior  to  and  independent 
of  the  legislation  and  powers  of  the  national  Government,  and 
render  those  relations  independent  of  the  powers  held  by  the 
several  States.'  Therefore,  although  the  subject  of  examina- 
tion,— the  condition  of  persons  in  respect  to  freedom  and  its 
opposites,  is  a  department  of  private  relations,  and  belongs 
strictly  to  private  municipal  law,  as  before  defined,'  the  ne- 
cessary subjection  of  that  law  to  the  power  of  the  state  renders 
a  preliminary  reference  to  the  public  law  of  the  Constitution 
necessary,  to  determine  the  sources  from  which  laws  affecting 
those  relations  may  originate,  and  the  reciprocal  limitations  or 
restrictions  on  those  sources  of  law,  in  respect  to  their  extent  or 
jurisdiction,  as  an  essential  element  of  the  condition  of  persons 
subject  to  the  law  proceeding  from  them. 

§  360.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  of  the  essential 
political  existence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  must 
be  taken  as  the  first  principle  of  public  law  (the  law  in  the 

^  Mr.  Calhoun,  1  Works,  p.  191,  &c., — distingnUhing  between  **  the  constitution- 
making  and  the  law-making  powers  " — appears  to  have  held  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  has  nothing  of  the  character  or  operation  of  private  law,  or  that  it  does  not 
maintain,  of  its  own  force,  any  rights  or  obligations  of  private  persons.  Mr.  Benton, 
in  his  Examination  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  p.  14,  &c., — holding  that  the  Constitution' 
does  not  **  act  of  itself  anywhere,  and  that  it  required  an  act  of  Congress  to  put  it  into 
operation  before  it  had  effect  anywhere," — appears  to  hold  the  tame  doctrine. 
Mr.  Benton  cites  Webster  and  Clay  as  being  of  the  same  opinion,  and  then  shows  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  held  the  contrary,  in  maintaining  thal^  by  the  operation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion alone,  slavery  exists  in  all  the  UrrUories  of  the  U.  S. 

'  Anie,  %  26. 
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primary  sense),  proceeding  from  the  rightftil  possessore  of  sov- 
ereignty that  by  the  written  Constitution  they  have  created  a 
Government,  which,  in  the  powers  given  it,  is  to  be  considered 
rightfully  authoritative  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  do- 
minion of  that  people.  From  an  examination  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  relation  to  this  its  effect,  it  is  evident  that  the  Govern- 
ment thus  constituted  or  created  is  not  the  possessor  of  the 
sovereignty  or  supreme  powers,  which  it  may  exercise,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  absolute  political  transfer  of  those  powers  from 
the  people.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  Government  is 
established  in  three  distinctly  organized  parts,  each  holding  one 
of  the  necessary  and  natural  means  or  functions  by  which  su- 
preme powers  are  exercised :  but  neither,  in  itself  alone,  con- 
stituting supreme  or  sovereign  power  ;  which,  to  be  such,  must 
be  uncontrollable  not  only  in  its  ultimate  effect,  but  also  in  the 
mode  of  its  action.  The  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
functions,  though  each  indispensable  to  the  independent  exer- 
cise of  political  power,  and  commonly  designated  as  sovereign 
powers,  are  not  such,  properly  speaking  ;  but  are  the  modes  in 
which  supreme  and  sovereign  power  is  manifested.  But  since 
these,  combined  in  their  action,  produce  the  effects  of  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  supremacy,  the  powers  vested  in  the  Gov- 
emment  estabhshed  by  the  Constitution,  are,  in  their  exercise 
and  in  the  view  of  public  law,  supreme  and  of  the  nature  of 
sovereign  national  power  wherever  existing  ;  and  they  therefore 
act  directly,  and  without  reference  to  any  other  power,  on  all 
persons  and  things  within  their  determined  jurisdiction  or  terri- 
torial dominion.^ 

§  361.  These  powers  are  not,  in  legal  consideration  at  least, 
the  less  supreme  or  sovereign  from  being  separated,  in  their  ex- 
ercise, from  the  other  general  powers  of  a  national  sovereignty, 
vested  in  the  several  states  of  the  Union  ;'  though  in  practice 


'  1  Calhoun's  W.,  p.  168, — that  the  Govemxnent  acts  as  the  GoTernment  x>f  ozie  na- 
tioo,  whatever  theory  may  he  adopted  of  the  location  of  sovereign  power. 

•  The  ConstiMition  of  the  U.  S.  is  part  of  the  whole  law  prevailing  in  anj  one 
Steto.  And  the  Government  of  the  U.  S.  and  that  of  the  State  are  equals  and  co-or- 
fiiHitee  therein— each  representing  sovereign  power.  (1  Calhoun*s  W.,  p.  167.)  But 
tiib  is  pcrftct^  oomiitent  with  a  national  possession  of  those  powers  which  have  been 
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it  may  sometimes  be  otherwise.  The  Constitution  does  not,  in 
making  this  division  between  the  national  Government  and  the 
several  States,  define  the  extent  or  fiill  sum  of  all  the  powers 
belonging  of  right  to  a  sovereign  state  or  nation  ;  or  all  the 
power  which  such  a  state  may  rightfully  exercise  in  restraining 
the  action  of  private  persons.  And  it  is  not  here  material  to 
inquire  whether  the  powers  vested  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  are  the  only  powers  belonging  to  the  united  peo- 
ple of  the  States  as  a  preexisting  political  unit  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  entire  residue  of  sovereign  powers,  not 
granted  to  the  Government,  is,  independently  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, ultimately  vested  in  the  people  of  all  as  one,  or  in  the 
people  of  the  States  severally  :  this  depending  upon  political 
theories  of  the  antecedent  political  existence  of  the  States,  as 
before  mentioned.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  respect  for  juridical 
purposes,  that  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amendments  declares 
that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively  or  to  the  people/'  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  since  *^  the  people  "  which  in  the  Constitution  ap- 
pears as  the  delegating  or  constituting  power  had,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  existed  in  the  political  capacity  of  the  people  of  distinct 
States,  and,  though  united  into  one  nationality,  had  always 
acted  under  forms  recognizing  such  an  existence,  the  powers 
which  are  thus  declared  to  be  reserved  "  to  the  people  "  must  be 
held  by  the  people  in  their  several  capacity,  that  is,  by  the  sev- 
eral political  persons  or  bodies  known  each  as  the  people  of  a 
State  of  the  United  States,  and  these  reserved  powers  can  there- 
fore, under  the  present  Constitution  of  sovereignty,  be  exercised 
only  by  each  singly  in  and  for  its  own  territory.  This  is  the 
necessary  inference  from  that  recognition  of  the  people  which 
must  precede  the  recognition  of  the  Constitution.* 

intnuted  to  the  Government  of  the  U.  S. ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that  the 
latter  is  the  instrument  of  the  integral  American  people,  in  order  to  maintain  that  the 
powers  of  the  State  government  are  equally  sovereign  in  their  nature,  as  is  said  by  Mr. 
Calhonn,  on  p.  168;  or  to  hold,  with  his  speech  in  the  Senate,  9th  April,  1834,  that 
each  State  has  two  Constitutions,  i.  e.,  that  the  State  Constitution  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.,  are  Constitutions  for  the  inhabitants  by  being  both  co-ordinately  derived 
firom  the  State,  or  the  people  of  the  State. 
'  Ante,  §  848. 
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§  362.  There  are,  however,  certain  powers  belonging  to  sot- 
ereign  nationality,  necessarily  existing  somewhere,  which,  if  not 
granted  to  the  QoTemment  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  aQ  in  the  several  States  ;  or,  if  exist- 
ing, they  are,  by  division,  very  different  in  effect  from  the  same 
power  used  by  the  people  nationally,  or  as  one  :  a  difference 
arising  from  physical  conditions  of  territory  and  situation.  For 
example,  the  power  to  acquire  foreign  territory  and  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  it.  For  if  this  power  were  not  invested  in  the 
national  Government,  and  if  the  States  were  not  under  the  Con- 
stitution prevented  from  exercising  it,  yet  their  intrinsic  power 
of  acquisition  under  international  law  is  very  different  in  the 
bands  of  the  nation  acting  as  one,  and  in  the  same  people  act^ 
ing  as  distinct  states  for  that  end.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
that  right  possessed  by  every  national  sovereignty,  in  some 
undefined  measure,  to  change  the  law  of  nations,  when  applied 
in  international  law  regarded  as  a  rule  of  action  for  states,  but 
as  law  in  the  imperfect  sense.' 

§  363.  The  expression  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  legislative 
authority,  not  that  will  itself,  constitutes  the  law.  From  the 
very  nature  of  sovereign  national  power,  the  law,  or  this  expres- 
sion, is  always  in  a  certain  sense  arbitrary,  that  is,  dependent  on 
that  will.  But  in  order  that  freedom,  as  the  condition  of  a 
private  person,  subject  to  that  will,  may  be  said  to  have  coex- 
istence with  law,  it  is  necessary  that  that  law  should  be  a  rule 
of  action  already  to  some  degree  fixed,  and  not  identified  with 
mere  arbitrary  will'  In  order  that  freedom  and  its  opporates 
may  be  legal  conditions,  there  must  be  a  previous  publication  of 
the  rules  of  action  or  the  laws  which  can  affect  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. So  far  as  liberty  consists  in  a  high  degree  of  guarantee 
against  arbitrary  rule,  in  the  sense  of  ruling  without  law,  it  is 
secured  to  all  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
leferencG  to  the  powers  intrusted  to  the  National  Government, 
td,  to  a  less  extent,  iu  reference  also  to  the  powers  of  the  sev- 

588. 

"     'eMl«  droit  dc  filn  tont  oa  qoa  1« 

-- -  bciendi  id  food  jora  UoMt,"— Qoara. 
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eral  States,  by  declaring  the  seat  or  investiture  of  all  sovereign 
political  power,  the  establishment  of  a  judiciary,  and  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  other  functions  of  government.* 

§  364.  From  the  two-fold  nature  of  the  Constitution,  in 
being  both  the  evidence  of  a  fact  and  also  the  promulgation  of 
a  rule  of  action,  the  question  of  the  relative  extent  of  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  States  is  one  which  is,  perhaps,  essen- 
tially indeterminable.'  A  law  in  the  secondary  sense — a  state 
of  things  exists  independently  of  any  superior  cause  or  author, 
and  is  maintained  in  its  own  existence.  The  possession  of  sov- 
ereign underived  power  is  proved  by  itself.  The  fact  of  that 
possession  does  not  result  from  a  rule  established  by  a  superior 
will,  but  is  proved  in  the  actual  possession  or  exercise  of  that 
power.  But  to  the  vitality  of  a  law  which  is  a  rule  of  action  a 
judicial  function  is  essential.  The  judiciary,  where  the  investi- 
ture of  power  to  promulgate  coercive  rules  of  action  for  private 
individuals  is  determined  by  a  law  in  tl^e  primary  sense,  be- 
comes the  test  of  the  extent  of  that  power. 

The  Govenmient  of  the  United  States  derives  all  its  powers 
from  a  laWj  properly  so  called,  contained  in  the  written  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  exercise  of  any  powers  by 
that  Government  is,  therefore,  a  proper  subject  of  judicial  power 
proceeding  from  the  authors  of  that  law. 

On  the  other  hand  the  States,  or  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  though  not  each  severally  possessed  of  all  the  powers  of 
sovereignty,  yet  do,  according  to  the  view  hereinbefore  ex- 
pressed,' hold  their  powers  by  right  above  law,  or  by  a  law  of 
their  existence,  which  is  law  in  the  secondary  sense  only,  and 
their  possession  of  those  powers  is  only  proved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  as  evidence,  not  derived  from  it  as 
from  a  law  in  the  proper  sense.     But  since  the  Constitution  of 

'  So  if  the  seTeral  States  create  law  by  their  soverei^  powers,  the  judiciary-  of  each 
State  (anpposing  a  republican  State  Government  to  exist,  having  the  judicial  function 
of  the.  State  separately  invested)  decides  on  the  validity  of  laws  proceeding  from  the 
legislative  exercise  of  the  state  power. 

*  That  is,  its  extent  as  compared  with  bthor  judicial  power,  that  proceeding  from  the 
wreral  States.  The  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.  is  described  iu  the  Con- 
fliftation,  Art  m.  see.  2. 

*^file,§8i6. 
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the  United  States  is,  in  each  State,  the  highest  or  ultimate  rule 
of  positive  law  for  all  natural  persons  not  identified  with  the 
possessors  of  sovereignty/  the  judiciary,  in  applying  that  law, 
must  determine  on  the  powers  held  by  the  several  States  under 
the  Constitution.  The  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  State  Govern 
ments  is,  therefore,  also  primarily,"  a  question  under  the  Con^ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  falling  within  the  judicial  power. 

§  365.  The  declaration,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  the  supreme  law  in  each  State,  proceeds  from  the 
author  of  the  Constitution,  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States.  This  declaration  then  has  the  force  of  law  in  each  State 
by  the  will  of  the  integral  people  of  the  United  States,  not  by 
the  several  will  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Now,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  every  law,  a  judicial  fimction,  co-ordinate  with  the 
legislative,  is  essential.  If  the  law  is  supreme,  that  judicial 
function  is  supreme  which  emanates  from  the  author  of  the  law, 
otherwise  the  law  would  not  be  supreme.  But  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  confessed  to  be  the  supreme  and  abso- 
lute law,  in  either  characteristic,  (i.  e.,  as  a  rule  of  action  or 
evidence  of  the  location  of  power)  being  based  upon  the  will  of 
the  ultimate  possessors  of  sovereign  power.  If  so,  the  judicial 
power  accompanying  this  supreme  legislative  rule,  or  proceeding 
from  the  promulgators  of  the  rule,  must  also  be  supreme  whe> 
ever  that  rule  has  extent. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  a  certain  judiciary,'  forming 
part  of  the  Government  constituted  by  the  possessors  of  ultimate 
sovereignty.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  power  to  administer  judicially  that  law 
which  is  the  supreme  rule  declared  by  the  constituent  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  law  being  supreme  the  judicial 

^  Art.  VI ,  2d  clause,  "  This  Constitntion  and  the  laws  of  the  United  Stmtes,  whkh 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  boand  thereby,  any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws 
of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

'  That  is,  when  no  reference  is  made  to  the  State  cowttkution^  and  when  tiio  qiiefr> 
tion  is,  in  fact,  what  are  the  powers  of  the  constituent  people  of  a  State  ? 

'  Art  III.,  tec.  1. 
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power  accompanying  that  law  or  derived  from  that  people  is  su« 
preme.  And  when  in  the  first  section  it  is  said,  "  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court 
and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish/' — though  the  word  supreme  cannot, 
in  this  connection,  be  taken  to  mean  judicial  supremacy  abso- 
luteltfj  or  in  reference  to  all  judicial  administration  of  the  na- 
tional jurisprudence,*  but  evidently  designates  supremacy  rel- 
atively to  the  co-existence  of  inferior  courts  clothed  with  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  the 
authority  on  which  that  jurisprudence  rests,  the  highest  judicial 
court  created  under  this  Constitution  is  supreme  in  all  questions 
arising  under  the  Constitution.  Its  supremacy  being  limited 
only  by  the  fact  that  the  possession  of  sovereign  powers — those 
held  by  the  United  States  and  granted  to  a  national  Government 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  those  held  by  each  State 
aeverally — is  not  the  result  of  a  rule  contained  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  is  B,fact  proved  by  it. 

§^366.  The  judicial  ftmction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  determines,  therefore,  the  recogniljion  of  all  coercive  rules 
of  action  for  private  persons  within  the 'limits  of  the  United 
States  ;  or,  is  the  final  test  of  all  action  of  that  Government  af- 
fecting liberty  or  freedom  of  action,  and  of  the  limits  of  the 
powers  remaining  in  the  several  States  to  afiect  it.  That  it  has 
that  extent  is  a  necessary  inference  from  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
Btitution  as  Ulw;^  and  with  reference  to  this  quality  of  the  Con- 
stitution must  the  clause  be  construed  which  defines  the  extent 
of  the  judicial  power,  "  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,''*  which 

•  Moaning  all  rules  which  derive  their  force  fh)m  the  national  will,  though  they 
may  be  applicable  by  a  judiciary  deriving  its  power  from  one  of  the  several  Statea 

•  Ency.  Am.  VII.,  (App.  by  Judge  Story,)  pp.  581,  682. 

•  The  judiciary  thus  decides  on  the  powers  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  co-or- 
dinate executive  and  legislative  functionaries  of  the  national  Government,  and  by  the 
State  Governments;  but  only  when  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons,  as 
affected  by  those  powers,  come  before  it  in  a  etiae.  The  judiciary  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  judicial  function,  decide  prospectively  on  the  powers  of  the  executive  and 
legislature  or  of  the  State  Governments.  They  must  always,  in  the  first  instance,  judge 
fikr  themselves,  1  Kent* s  Comm.  7th  ed.  p.  497,  22d  Lcct  Curtis'  Comm.  p.  04.  Ben- 
ton's Examination  of  the  Dred  Soott  case,  pp.  8,  4.  ) 
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must  include  questions  of  the  location  of  power,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
thing  determined  by  the  Constitution  as  a  law  in  the  primaiy 
sense,  or  so  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  thai  fact  of  the  investiture 
of  original  power  of  which  the  Constitution  is  the  evidence  and 
not  the  cause. 

Since  an  essential  part  of  every  judicial  act  is  to  recognize 
the  supreme  power  which  promulgates  law,  every  judicial  officer 
in  the  United  States  decides  the  constitutionality  of  any  law, 
governing  the  case  before  him,  as  legitimately  proceeding  either 
from  those  powers  which  are  vested  in  the  national  Government, 
or  those  remaining  in  a  State.     And  since  all  acts  of  power  pro- 
ceeding from  any  person  or  political  body  who  is  not  identified 
with  the  sovereign  possessor  of  the  original  power  of  the  state, 
must,  within  that  state,  be  based  on  some  law, — rule  of  action, 
and  may  be  tested  by  the  judicial  function  of  the  instrument  of 
government,  the  decision  of  the  supreme  national  judiciary  is, 
to  the  individual,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  the  rule  of 
his  obedience  until  one  or  the  other  of  those  possessors  of  orig- 
inal sovereign  power,  that  is,  the  United  States  or  the  single 
State  claiming  local  jilrisdiction,  by  action  as  a  sovereign  (xbove 
law,  causes  a  different  recognition  of  the  source  of  law.     If  then 
it  is  supposed  that  a  usurpation  of  the  powers  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution  may  occur,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
national  Government  or  of  a  State,  the  question  of  usurpation  or 
non-usurpation  is,  according  to  the  highest  law,  now  existing,  to 
be  determined,  for  the  individual  natural  persons  concerned,  by 
the  judiciary  of  the  United  States.' 

§  367.  By  the  "judiciary"  act  of  Congress,  September  24, 
1789,  §  25,'  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  to  be  consti- 

'  Bank  of  U.  S.  r.  Norton,  3  Marshairs  Ky.  R.  428;  Braynard  r.  Marshall,  8  Pick. 
196 ;  Henapstead  r.  Reed,  6  Conn.  R.  493 ;  Commonw.  r.  Lewis,  6  Binney,  272 ;  Ew- 
bank  v.  Poston,  &c ,  5  Monroe's  Ky.  R.  294  ;  Bodley  v.  Gaither,  8  otsame,  68;  Le»ee 
of  Jackson  v.  Burns,  8  Binney,  84. 

•  **  Sec.  26.  A  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit,  in  the  highest  court  of  law  or 
equity  in  a  State,  in  which  a  deci»ion  in  the  suit  could  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  yah'dity ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the 
validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under  any  State  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  deciBion  is  in  favor  of  such  their  validity,  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  con- 
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tutional,^  the  power  of  testing  questions  of  constitutionality  by 
appeal  from  the  State  courts  is  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  only  when  the  decision  of  the  State  court  is  in 
support  of  an  assumed  exercise  of  power  by  the  State,  or  contrary 
to  the  power  assumed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  court  is  authorized  to  '^  proceed  to  a  final  decision  of  the 
same  and  award  execution."  But  if  the  powers  vested  in  the 
States,  according  to  the  Constitution,  are  actually  sovereign  and 
independent,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  supposed 
esse  of  an  actual  usurpation  of  the  powers  of  the  States,  confirm- 
ing such  action  of  the  national  Government,  would  still  be  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  a  decision  against  the  assumed  exercise  of  power  by 
the  State,  in  a  case  wherein  the  actual  legitimacy  of  that  power 
is  supposed,  would  be  usurpation  in  a,  negative  form ;  and  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  possession  of  its  powers 
as  powers  of  sovereignty,  to  say,  that  the  State  (i.  e.,  the'  political 
person  known  as  the  State)  is  bound  to  limit  its  sovereignty  by 
that  decision.  It  would  be  denying  State  sovereignty  altogether 
to  say,  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  bind  the  State 
or  the  political  people  of  that  State  (L  e.,  the  integral  political 
person  known  as  such)  in  all  supposable  cases.  It  would  be 
contradictory  to  say  that  a  State  of  the  Union  possesses  sovereign 
powers  as  an  independent  state,  if  an  external  tribunal  has  the 
right  to  decide  finally  what  those  powers  are.  What  a  State  of 
the  Union,  as  a  political  body  holding  sovereign  powers,  may 
rightfully  do  if  its  share  of  power  is  usurped  in  the  name  of  law 
(u  judicially  recognized^  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  legal  view  of 
the  question,  because  the  possession  of  sovereign  power  is  hfad 
antecedent  to  law.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  so  far  as  the 
law — the  rule  of  action  promulgated  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Constitution — carries  us,  the  individual,  subject 
both  to  the  local  and  the  national  sovereign  powers,  is,  by  the 

ttmction  of  anj  clause  in  the  Constitution,  or  of  a  treaty,  or  statute  of,  or  commission 
held  under  the  United  State?,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,  right,  privilege,  or 
exemption,  especially  set  up  or  claimed  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, treaty,  statute,  or  commission,  may  be  re-examined  and  reversed  or  affirmed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  a  writ  of  error,**  &o.,  &c.,  1  Stat  at 
Laxse,  83 ;  Brightl/s  Dig.  259. 

^  Martin  v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  1  Wheat  804 ;  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  of  same,  264. 
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highest  known  law^  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  law  can  do  nothing  in  disputes  as  to  the  possession  of  su- 
preme powers  between  those  claiming  to  be  sovereign  in  the 
mode  of  their  possession  of  those  powers.' 

§  368.  The  extent  of  judicial  power  vested  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  is  described  by  the 
cases  which  it  may  reach,  which  are  of  two  kinds. 

Firsty  all  cases  arising  under  certain  laws ;  ^^  all  cases  in 
law  or  equity  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States/'  (the  legislative  powers  of  the  United  States 
being  vested  in  Congress  by  Art.  I.,  sec.  1,)  **and  the  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made  imder  their  authority.'' 

Second^  cases  arising  between  certain  parties,  that  is,  cases 
described  by  the  parties  between  whom  they  arise  ;  "  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls ;  to 
all  cases  'of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,"  (which  juris- 
diction attaches  by  the  recognition  of  persons  as  being  within 
certain  geographical  limits,  or  as  holding  peculiar  relations 
towards  the  Government,)  "  to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
States  shall  be  a  party,  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between 
citizens  of  different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  same  Stat« 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  State?  and  citizens 
thereof  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or  subjects/^  This  is  modi- 
fied, as  to  suits  against  any  one  of  the  States,  by  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  amendments  ; — "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United 
States  by  citizens  of  any  other  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects 
of  any  foreign  state." 

These  last  provisions  make  no  mention  of  the  laws  affecting 
those  cases,  and  necessarily  include  the  power  of  judgment  under 
any  laws  which  may  affect  those  parties.* 


'  Comparo  Calhoan*8  Essay  on  Coiist  1  Works,  p.  340-244,  and  McKemn,  C.  J.,  ia 
8  Dallas,  473. 

*  1  Kent*i  Comm.  348. 
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§  369.  In  considering  that  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  which  is  described  by  the  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  above  cited,  it  is  farther  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  a  State  and  a  citizen  of  a  State^  as  therein 
employed.  In  doing  this,  it  is  proper,  in  following  the  method 
herein  adopted  in  snch  inquiries,  first  to  refer  to  existing  judi- 
cial interpretation  of  those  terms,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  found, 
and  afterwards  to  compare  such  interpretation  with  general 
principles  applied  to  the  history  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country. 

The  words  whose  signification,  in  this  connection,  is  to  be 
ascertained  are  State  and  citizen.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it 
has  been  held  that  it  means  (here  at  least,  if  not  in  every  place 
where  it  is  used  in  the  Constitution)  one  of  those  corporate 
bodies  or  oi^nizations  which  are  known  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States,  as  the  "  several  States,''  and  which, 
in  the  language  of  some  jurists  or  publicists,  are  "  members  of  the 
American  Confederacy  ;"*  or,  negatively,  that  "  a  Territory"  of 
the  United  States,  or  such  a  political  district  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  a  State  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  citizen  of  such  a  Territory  or  district  is  not  a 
citizen  of  a  State  under  this  clause.* 

§  370.  This  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  a  StaJte 
arises  in  determining  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  per- 
sons, (incident  to  personal  condition  or  status,)  as  they  depend 
upon^  or  are  created,  or  are  enforced,  by  other  clauses  in  the 

>  2  Peteri*  R.  312 ;  R.  M.  Chariton's  Geo.  R.,  874. 

f  Hepburn  r.  Elzej,  2  Craoch,  452  ;  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  U.  S.  Circuit 
Courts  under  act  of  Congress,  and  whe^er  a  citizen  of  the  Dbtrict  of  Columbia  is  a 
eitlien  of  a  State  in  view  of  those  acts.  But  the  Court,  Marshall,  C.  J.,  argues  the 
question  as  under  the  provision  in  the  Constitution,  concluding : — **  It  is  true  that  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  that  particular  district  which  is  subject  to  the  ju- 
lisdiction  of  Congress,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  open  to  aliens  and  to  the  citizens  of  eveiy  State  in  the  Union,  should  be  closed  upon 
them.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  legislative  not  for  judicial  consideration.'*  Of  course, 
since  the  Court  decided  on  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  intended  to  saj 
that  this  could  be  changed  by  legislative  action  of  Congress,  unless  by  its  proposing  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  The  same  doctrine  in  reference  to  a  citizen  of  one  of 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  was  asserted  by  the  same  court  in  Corporation  of 
New  Orleans  v.  Winter,  1  Wheaton,  91.  And  by  State  courts,  Sturges  v.  Davis,  N. 
Y.  Supreme  Court,  Feb.  term,  1S26,  mentioned  in  1  Paine  and  Duer^s  Pract.,  p.  12, 
but  not  reported;  Hoggin  v.  Squiers,  2  Bibb,  (Ky.,)  834;  Seton  v,  Hanham,  R.  M. 
Charlton's  Geo.  R.,  874,  where  the  meaning  of  the  word  8taU  in  Art  IV.,  sac  1,  was 
oonadered. 

28 
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ConstitutioxL  And  there  is  mucli  that  has  the  authority  of 
juridical  practice,  if  not  of  judicial  opinion,  to  show  that  the 
term  State  has  not,  in  the  various  instances  in  which  it  is  used 
in  the  Constitution,  been  always  taken  in  this  restricted  sense, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  any  rea- 
son (other  than  views  of  political  expediency  remaining  imex- 
pressed  in  the  breast  of  the  expounders)  why  the  term  should 
have  been  interpreted  with  more  latitude  in  one  instance  than 
in  others. 

Since  the  meaning  of  the  term  a  Statey  in-  those  clauses  which 
more  directly  affect  personal  condition,  will  require  considera- 
tion in  a  later  portion  of  this  treatise,  the  further  examination 
of  the  question  will  not  be  pursued  here  ;  except  in  observing, 
that  it  will  hereinafter  be  urged  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  may  depend  upon  the  proper  construction  of  the  clauses  or 
provisions  in  which  it  occurs/  And  that,  under  the  construc- 
tion of  this  provision,  there  is  much  reason  for  maintaining,  (as 
has,  in  fact,  by  juridical  practice,  been  maintained  in  reference 
to  other  clauses  wherein  the  term  occurs,)  that  the  word  State 
should  not  here  be  restricted  to  the  organized  '^  several  States" 
alone,  but  that  it  should  be  taken  to  include  those  geographical 
jurisdictions,  in  and  for  which,  under  the  government  of  Con- 
gress, is  severally  exercised  that  portion  of  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty which  in  and  for  a  "several  State '"  are  exercised  by 
the  people  of  the  State  or  by  the  State  Government.' 

§  371.  With  regard  to  the  term  citizen^  in  this  part  of  the 
Constitution,  it  has  been  held  in  the  recent  case  of  Dred  Scott 
V.  Sandford,  (December,  1856,)  19  Howard,  pp.  403,  427,  that 
the  question,  "  Can  a  negro,  whose  ancestors  were  imported 
into  this  country,  and  sold  as  slaves,  become  a  member  of  the 
political  community  formed  and  brought  into  existence  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  such  become  entitled 
to  all  the  rights,  and  privileges,  and  immunities,  guaranteed  by 

*  It  being  supposed  that  constmction  and  interpretation  are  each  employed,  of 
necessity,  wherever  the  meaning  of  any  written  instrument  is  to  be  ascertained.  Tbe 
explanation  of  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  terms  must  likewiM  be  reserved  for 
another  place. 

*  Compare  caiU,  §  848.    And  see  pat^  §  897. 
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that  inBtrument  to  the  citizen,  one  of  which  rights  is  the 
privilege  of  suing  in  a  court  of  the  United  States  in  the  cases 
specified  in  the  Constitution  ?"  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive. In  other  words,  assuming  that  there  are  no  persons  of 
African  or  Ethiopian  race  or  descent,  now  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  except  such  as  derive  their  descent,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  from  African  negroes  imported  as  slaves,  it  has  been 
held  in  the  above-named  case,  that  the  distinction  of  race, 
which  has  been  set  forth  in  some  of  the  former  chapters,  is  to 
be  considered  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  term  citizen 
in  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  that,  affirmatively,  only 
whites,  or  persons  of  Caucasian  race,  can  be  such  citizens  ;  or, 
negatively,  that  no  person  of  African  or  Ethiopian  race  can  be 
such  a  citizen. 

§  372.  It  will  not  be  attempted  here  to  examine  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  proposition  above  stated  :  partly  for  a  reason 
similar  to  that  above  given  for  deferring  inquiry  into  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  StatCy  viz.  :  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  citizen  • 
must  hereafter  be  considered  in  the  exposition  of  rights  and 
obligations  of  persons  arising  out  of  other  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tution, more  directly  affecting  personal  condition,  in  which  also 
the  term  is  foimd. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed  in  reference  to  the  above 
named  decision  that  the  Court,  or  the  several  Justices  sustain- 
ing that  answer  to  the  question  propoimded  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  seem  to  have  aasumedy  as 
preliminary  to  their  inquiry,  that  in  this  clause  the  term  citizen 
is  used  in  one  of  its  meanings,  (a  sense  which  is  not  its  only  one 
in  vernacular  use,)  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  a  person  enjoying  a 
certain  condition  or  status,  manifested  in  the  exercise  of  certain 
civil  and  political  privileges  or  immunities.' 

Now,  as  has  been  herein  above  suggested  in  reference  to  the 
term  State,  it  is  here  supposed  in  reference  to  the  term  citizen, 
that  the  interpretation  of  the  term  may  depend  upon  the  con- 

'  See  Opinion  of  the  Court,  pp.  409-425 ;  Mr.  Jiutice  Daniel**  Opinion,  pp.  475- 
4S2,  pardcnlarly  p.  481,  where  the  applicability  of  the  other  meaning  of  the  term  ia 
noticed  aa  having  been  urged,  but  at  the  tame  time  it  is  tommarily  diaoaided. 
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struction  of  tlie  clause  or  provision  in  which  it  occurs,  and  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  concluded  that  the  word  has  the  same  sig- 
nification in  every  connection  in  which  it  has  heen  employed  in 
the  Constitution  ;  that,  here  the  question  is  not  so  much  one  of 
a  right  or  privilege  in  certain  legal  persons,  to  sue  and  he  sued 
in  certain  courts,  as  it  is  a  question  of  puhlic  municipal  law,  of 
the  distribution  of  jurisdiction  or  juridical  power  ;  that  this 
clause  must  he  construed  with  reference  to  the  international 
relation  of  the  States  or  the  several  jurisdictions  (severally  un- 
der that  sovereignty  which  is  said  to  be  "  reserved  "  to  the 
States)  into  which  the  entire  dominion  known  as  the  United 
States  of  North  America  is  divided,  and  with  reference  to  the 
application  of  a  law  having  authority  as  national-municipal  law, 
but  operating  as  international  private  law,  (gt^o^t-intemational 
law  ;)  *  that  the  object  of  the  provision  (by  construction)  being 
to  give  jurisdiction  for  the  application  of  that  law,  persons  are 
here  called  citizens  in  reference  to  that  element  in  the  defini- 
tion of  citizen  which  ordinarily  determines  questions  of  personal 
jurisdiction  in  the  application  of  international  private  law,  and 
that  this  element  has  no  reference  to  the  civil  or  political' lib- 
erty, (privileges  and  immunities  of  legal  persons,)  but  simply  to 
their  quality  of  being  legal  persons,  domiciled  in  this  or  that 
forum  of  jurisdiction.' 

The  Opinion  of  the  Court  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing, that  no  person  of  African  race,  descended  from  persons  who 
had  been  introduced  into  the  country  as  slaves,  could  be  a  citi- 
zen in  this  sense.  Though  there  are  passages  in  that  Opinion 
and  in  those  of  some  of  the  associate  Justices  which  may  appear 
to  lead  to  that  among  other  unexpressed  deductions. 

In  Mr.  Justice  McLean's  brief  examination  of  this  part  of 

*  As  will  be  further  explained  in  the  next  chapter. 

'  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  in  maintaining  views  of  the  personal  extent  of  the  term  dif- 
ferent from  that  contained  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  seems  likewise  to  have  as- 
snmed  that  the  word  citizen  refers  to  a  condition  of  civil  and  'political  privilege,  and 
that  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  meaning  wherever  used  in  the  Constitution. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention,  the  reasoning  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Court 
and  in  those  of  the  Justices  who  most  fully  considered  this  question,  seems  to  have 
more  direct  bearing  on  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Constitatioo. 
It  will  therefore  be  more  particularly  noted  herein,  when  considering  the  eflact  of  the 
provisions  in  that  Article  upon  conditioni  of  freedom  and  ita  oppodtei. 
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the  case,  his  conclusion  on  this  point  seems  to  be  expressed  in 
the  following,  on  p.  531  of  the  Report : — "  It  has  never  been 
held  necessary,  to  constitute  a  citizen  within  the  act  that  he 
should  have  the  qualifications  of  an  elector.  Females  and  mi- 
nors may  sue  in  the  Federal  Courts,  and  so  may  any  individual 
who  has  a  permanent  domicil  in  the  State  under  whose  laws  his 
rights  are  protected,  and  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  Being 
bom  under  ohr  Constitution  and  laws,  no  naturalization  is  re- 
quired, as  one  of  foreign  birth,  to  make  him  a  citizen.  The 
most  general  and  appropriate  definition  of  the  term  citizen  is 
"a  freeman."  Being  a  freeman  and  having  his  domicil  in  a 
State  different  from  that  of  the  defendant,  he  is  a  citizen  within 
the  act  of  Congress,  and  the  courts  of  the  Union  are  open  to 
him/'* 

§  373.  The  extent  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment is  thus  to  be  ascertained  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  That  of  the  judicial  power  in  each  of  the 
States  is  determined  not  only  by  its  own  several  Constitution 
but  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which,  in  defin- 
ing the  powers  of  such  several  State,  may  be  said  to  limit  the 
State  Governments  in  each  function  :  restraining  their  power 
over  the  relations  of  private  persons,  not  only  by  its  express 
prohibitions,  but  also  by  its  requisition  or  guarantee  of  a  repub- 
lican Government.  The  extent  of  this  guarantee  can  only  be 
determined  by  general  principles  of  public  law ;  which,  how- 
ever, from  the  historical  character  of  public  law  in  every  coun- 
try, can,  in  this,  be  determined  only  from  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence in  the  British  empire  and  in  the  United  States. 

'  According  to  a  newspaper  report,  copied  fVom  the  Chicago  Press  of  Jul/  15, 
1S57.  in  a  suit  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  by  a  colored  man  of  lUinois  against  a  citi- 
Een  of  Wisconsin,  the  defendant  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and  averred 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  person  of  color,  to  wit,  a  negro ;  but  the  demurrer  was  sustained 
by  Judge  McLean,  saying,  "  The  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress  of  1789  give 
jurisdiction  to  the  federal  courts  between  citizens  of  different  States.  In  the  sense 
oied,  the  term  citizen  may  well  be  held  to  mean  free  man  who  has  a  permanent  domi- 
cil in  a  State,  being  subject  to  its  laws  in  acquiring  and  holding  property,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  in  the  distribution  of  his  estate  among  his  creditors  or  to  his  hebi 
at  his  decease.  Such  a  man  is  a  citizen,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  sue,  as  I  think,  in 
the  federal  courts.  The  objection  has  never  been  made,  so  far  as  I  kiiow  or  believe, 
to  his  right  to  sue  in  this  court,  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

OOKDITIONS  OF  FREEDOM  AND  BONDAGE  CONSIDERED  WITH  REF- 
ERENCE TO  THE  PUBLIC  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. — THE 
SUBJECT  CONTINUED. — OP  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OR  CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF  PRIVATE  LAW,  AFFECTING  THOSE  CONDITIONS,  WHICH 
MAY   BE   MADE   UNDER   A   REFERENCE   TO   PUBLIC   LAW. 

§  374.  It  is  farther  necessary,  in  considering  the  connection 
of  freedom  and  its  opposites  with  the  public  law  of  the  Union, 
according  to  the  distinction  in  that  respect  which  was  made  in 
the  last  preceding  chapter,^  to  ascertain  the  extent  or  juris- 
diction of  all  civil  or  political  powers  within  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States.  The  extent  or  jurisdiction  of  sovereign  or  po- 
litical power,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  the  law  proceeding 
from  that  power,  is  either  territorial  (over  certain  territory  and 
persons  and  things  therein)  or  personal,  (over  persons  individu- 
ally, without  regard  to  the  territory  in  which  they  may  be 
found.) 

§  375.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  powers  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment is  various  ;  being  either,  for  certain  purposes,  over  all 
the  territorial  (geographical)  dominion  of  the  United  States, 
whether  States  or  Territories,  and  over  all  persons  within  that 
dominion,  whether  also  subject  to  a  State  dominion,  or  to  the 
powers  held  by  a  State,  or  not ;  or,  for  the  same  purposes  and 
others,  the  nature  of  each  of  which  will  be  hereinafter  considered, 
over  the  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  lands  which,though 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  are  not  included  geographically 

*  Ante,  §  859. 
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within  the  limits  of  a  State  dominioDy  or,  being  within  one,  are 
excepted  from  its  jurisdiction,  and  over  all  persons  and  things 
therein  exclusively.  Congress  has  certain  powers  of  legislation, 
some  granted  for  certain  purposes  in  absolute  terms,  as  specific 
grants  of  power,  and  without  mention  of  limits,  which  legisla- 
tion has  a  national  extent  or  jurisdiction  without  distinction  of 
persons  or  places  ;  and  some  granted  for  certain  districts  only, 
having  only  a  local  jurisdiction.  The  judgment  of  the  national 
judiciary  is  entitled  to  recognition  and  is  to  be  enforced  wher- 
ever the  laws  which  it  asserts  have  territorial  or  personal  juris- 
diction. The  executive  power  has  equal  recognition,  because 
its  action  accompanies  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws,  the  execution 
of  which  is  intrusted  to  it. 

§  376.  The  limits  of  the  several  States  within  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  they  or  the  people  of  each  are  to  possess  their 
separate  share  of  sovereign  powers,  have  been  determined 
as  to  some  by  the  recognition  of  their  ancient  colonial  bounda- 
ries, and  by  agreements  with  the  other  States,  or  with  the 
United  States  or  the  national  Government ;  and  as  to  others  by 
the  legislation  of  Congress  in  their  creation  under  the  Consti- 
tution.* The  territory  not  known  under  the  geographical  di- 
vision of  the  several  States  (not  being  occupied  by  a  people 
known  separately  in  the  public  law  of  the  country  as  possessing 
that  separate  share  of  sovereign  powers  which,  by  that  law,  is 
cognizable  only  in  the  people  of  a  State  of  the  United  States  as  a 
definite  political  person)  must  necessarily  be  under  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  or  the  united  people  of  all 
the  States,  in  their  integral  and  national  possession  of  sovereign 
power.  For  the  several  States,  which  before  possessed  lands  lying 
beyond  their  present  State  limits,  have  conveyed  those  lands  with 
their  right  of  dominion  or  jurisdiction  to  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  a  single  State  can- 
not perform  those  acts  of  nationc^l  sovereignty  by  which  territory 
may  be  acquired  under  international  law.     The  nature  of  that 

*  Art  IV.  sect.  8.  "  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union ; 
but  no  new  State  i^all  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jnrisdiction  of  any  other  StatOi 
nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  jnoction  of  two  or  more  State^  or  parts  of  States,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  SUtes  conoemed,  aa  well  as  of  the  Congrett.** 
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power  which  may  be  exercised  over  this  territory  by  the  Umted 
States,  through  their  constituted  instruments,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations/  as  applied  in 
public  law  to  the  action  or  mode  of  existence  of  sovereign  states ; 
or,  by  the  reception,  interpretation,  or  application  of  that  law 
by  the  United  States  or  by  the  national  Government  as  their 
instrument ;  the  latter  being  controlled  in  that  respect  by  the 
Constitution,  as  the  only  legislative  exposition  of  the  mode  in 
which  any  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  United  States  (i.  e., 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States)  are  to  be  exercised.* 

§  377.  From  the  existence  of  this  division  of  sovereign  na- 
tional powers  to  create  law  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States,  which  has  been  set  forth 
in  the  last  preceding  chapter,  and  from  the  difference  in  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  thus  originating,  which  has 
been  above  considered,  a  distinction  may  be  made  in  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  United  States,  as  being  either  national  or 
local. 

The  national  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  thus  dis- 
tinguished is  that  which  originates  in  the  national  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States,  (people  of  the  United  States,)  and  which  has 
national  extent  and  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  things 
within  the  domain  of  the  United  States,  whether  States,  or  ter- 
ritory not  organized  under  a  State  sovereignty. 

"  AnU,  §  49. 

«  The  doctrine  of  the  Supr.  Court,  in  Dred  Scotf  8  case,  19  How.  pp.  447,  449, 461, 
Opinion  of  Court,  and  cap.  3,  is  that  whether  the  power  of  Congress,  or  of  the  national 
Govemraent.  over  the  Territories  is  derived  from  the  **  territory-or-other-property* 
clause,  (Art  IV,  sec.  8,)  or  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  existence  of  that  Grovemment 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  States  and  the  people  of  the  U.  S. — Congress  or  that  Govern- 
ment is  not  sovereign  in  a  Territory  as  the  people  of  a  State  are  sovereign  within  the 
limits  of  that  State,  but  that  it  is,  like  a  State  GovernmefU^  restricted  by  the  law  from 
which  it  derives  its  existence,  and  that  there  are  clauses  in  the  Const,  of  the  U.  S., 
which,  in  and  for  territory,  have  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  a  State 
Constitution, 

Mr.  Benton,  in  his  Eramifiaiion  of  this  case,  holds  that  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
does  not  have  any  such  effect  as  private  law  in  the  Territories ;  that  no  rights  of  private 
persons  "  can  be  exercised  under  it  without  an  act  of  CongresA."  See  his  introductory 
note.  The  general  doctrine  of  the  Court  may  be  admitted,  and  then  the  question  is> 
whether  the  right  of  a  master  in  respect  to  a  slave  (domiciled,  before,  in  a  slave  hold- 
ing State)  is  a  right  protected  by  the  Constitution,  thus  operating  as  a  Bill  of  Rights 
and  as  private  law.  This  is  a  distinct  question,  and  on  this  Mr.  Benton's  Examination 
has  but  little  bearing.  His  whole  argument  being  that  Congress  has  absolute  unre- 
stricted power  in  the  Territories. 
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The  local  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States  are  those 
which  originate  in  the  separate  sovereign  power  held  by  the 
people  of  each  State,  or  in  the  powers  of  Congress,  for  local  pur- 
poses, within  certain  limited  territory  ;  either  of  which  last  has 
only  local  or  limited  extent  and  jurisdiction  within  the  limits 
either  of  such  States  or  of  such  territory. 

§  378.  Although  this  distinction  in  the  municipal  law  is 
founded  upon  an  anterior  possession  of  sovereign  powers  proved^ 
or  evidenced  by  the  Constitution,^  yet,  since  the  Constitution  is 
also  itself  a  legislative  act,  and  has  universal  prevalence  and 
recognition  in  the  States  and  in  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
TJnited  States,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  positive  law  in  public  and 
private  relations,  so  far  as  it  can  be  applied  to  those  relations, 
it  must  form  a  part  of  one  of  these  divisions  of  municipal  law ; 
that  is,  the  national  municipal  law. 

§  379.  Since  the  legislative  or  juridical  exercise  of  sovereign 
power  can  have  no  independent  force  or  authority  beyond  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  state  or  political  body  holding  that 
power,'  the  local  laws  of  the  several  States  cannot  have  any  in- 
dependent extension  or  authority  in  the  territory  of  another 
State  of  the  Union,  or  in  any  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  nor  can  the  local  laws  of  districts, 
under  the  several  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  have  any  such  independent  extension  and  authority  in 
the  territory  of  any  State  of  the  Union,  or  of  any  other  several 
jurisdiction  under  that  Government. 

§  380.  Though  all  positive  law  must  be  considered  as  oper- 
ative within  certain  geographical  limits,  because  always  deriving 
its  authority  and  coercive  power  from  some  organized  political 
personality  confined  to  certain  limits  by  the  natural  or  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  yet  persons  are  always  the  objects  of  that 
law,  and  the  relations  of  persons  to  each  other  and  to  things  are 
its  effects.'  Laws  may  not  only  be  distinguished  from  other 
laws  as  operating  within  various  jurisdictions,  but  also  as  having 
different  persons  for  their  object,  and  may  be  distinguished  ac- 

>  Ante,  §  331.  '  Ante,  %  63.  *  Ante,  §  21. 
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cording  to  the  differences  which  they  create  between  the  personB 
upon  whom  they  operate,  as  well  as  by  their  territorial  juris- 
dictions ;  that  is,  they  may  be  considered  in  respect  to  their 
personal  jurisdiction  or  as  personal  laws.^  This  distinction  may 
also  be  made  in  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States. 

The  laws  created  by  the  exercise  of  any  sovereign  national 
powers,  held  by  any  state  or  political  body  to  have  effect  within 
"^  certain  territorial  limits,  may,  or  rather  must,  operate  differently 
upon  different  persons  within  that  territorial  jurisdiction.  The 
laws,  proceeding  from  these  sovereign  powers,  themselves  deter- 
mine, to  a  certain  degree,  their  own  different  effect  upon  different 
persons.  But  there  are  certain  general  principles  connected 
with  the  nature  of  sovereign  power,  or  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  held  by  states  and  nations,  which,  in  every  jurisdic- 
tion, indicate  a  difference  in  the  application  of  local  laws  to  per- 
sons within  that  jurisdiction.* 

§  381.  It  was  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  that  from  the 
existence  of  separate  possessors  of  sovereign  legislative  power, 
as  public  bodies  or  polities,  having  different  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, and  from  the  necessary  conditions  of  human  society  and 
intercourse,  they  may,  as  separate  polities,  sustain  relations 
towards  each  other  in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  And  from 
this  necessity,  incident  to  their  existence,  and  from  the  fact  that 
there  may  be  some  relations  of  persons  to  other  persons,  and 
some  rights  of  action  arising  out  of  them,  which  cannot,  imder 
all  circumstances,  be  maintained,  as  legal  rights,  by  the  distinct 
authority  of  any  single  possessor  of  that  sovereign  power,  those 
maxims,  or  rules  of  action  originate,  which  are  called  "  inter- 
national law." ' 

It  is  a  circumstance  incident  to  the  nature  of  sovereign  na- 
tional power,  and  its  distribution  between  various  possessors, 
having,  according  to  the  mode  of  their  existence,  jurisdiction 
within  certain  territorial  limits,  that  persons  within  that  juris- 
diction, or  within  those  limits,  may  be  distinguished  as  either 
native  or  alien  subjects.     The  recognition  of  persons  as  aliens  is 

'  AnU,  §g  26,  27.  •  Ante,  §  68.  ■  AmH,  %  10. 
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the  recognition,  by  the  sovereign  source  of  municipal  law  in  that 
jurisdiction,  of  an  international  relation.  The  law  which  affects 
the  condition  of  the  alien  is  the  international  law  and  the  muni- 
cipal (national)  law  taken  together ;  because  the  recognition  of 
a  person  as  alien,  and  the  discrimination  of  that  municipal 
(national)  law  which  shall  be  allowed  to  determine  his  relations 
and  rights,  (either  that  of  his  domicil  or  that  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  he  is  an  alien,)  is  itself  international  law ;  or,  what  is 
to  say  the  same  thing  in  different  words,  that  discrimination  is 
judicially  made,  in  the  jurisdictions  whose  tribunals  have  per- 
sonal control  over  the  alien,  according  to  principles  which,  from 
their  application,  are  called  a  law  between  ncUionSy  or  inter- 
national law  ;  though  they  rest,  for  their  legal  authority  and  coer- 
cive force  within  any  jurisdiction,  on  the  sovereign  power  which 
is  therein  the  source  of  municipal  (internal)  law.* 

§  382.  This  international  relation  between  the  possessors  of 
sovereign  national  power  and  this  recognition  of  persons  in  an 
international  relation,  may  exist  in  reference  to  any  one  or  more 
of  the  modes  in  which  that  power  can  be  exercised.  It 
may,  therefore,  exist  between  political  bodies  which,  according 
to  the  conditions  of  their  existence,  can  exercise  sovereign 
national  power  in  some  of  its  forms  only.  Or,  which  is  to  state 
the  same  idea  in  different  words,  the  sum  of  sovereign  national 
power  held  by  any  one  nation  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  various  powers,  all,  or  some  only,  of  which  may  be  exercised 
by  any  specified  political  bodies  or  persons ;  and  this  inter- 
national relation  may  exist  between  any  such  political  bodies 
and  any  other  such,  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
80  held  by  them  ;  provided  the  powers,  so  held,  are  held  and  ex- 
ercised, as  sovereign,  or  independently  of  all  exterior  authority. 

§  383.  It  being  a  basal  principle  of  the  public  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States,  which  is  proved  by  the  written  Con- 
stitution, as  the  evidence  of  a  pre-existing  fact,  that  the  sum  of 
sovereign  national  power  is  divided  between  the  national  Govern- 
ment and  the  several  States,  and  that  the  powers  held  by  the 

'  AnU,  §§  58,  64. 
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several  States  are  sovereign  in  their  nature  and  mode  of  ezer* 
cisa,  by  each  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  they  are  to  be  consid- 
ered as  sovereign  and  independent  nationalities  having  fiill  right 
to  establish  laws  for  their  own  domain  by  the  exercise  of  those 
powers.' 

§  384.  This  division  and  distribution  of  sovereign  power  in 
the  United  States  and  the  distinction  of  municipal  laws  having 
a  variety  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  necessitates  a  distinction  of 
persons  as  native  or  alien  subjects  of  these  various  jurisdictions. 

The  native  inhabitant  of  any  one  of  the  States  is  also,  of 
necessity,  subject  to  the  national  powers  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  But^though,  in  this  sense,  a  native 
of  the  United  States  and  subject  as  such  to  the  authority  of  the 
national  Government,  he  would,  in  every  other  State,  be  still  an 
alien  in  respect  to  the  powers  exclusively  vested  in  such  other 
State  and  the  local  law  proceeding  from  those  powers. 

Also,  since  the  national  authority,  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  extends  everywhere  throughout  the 
dominion  of  the  States,  he  who  by  birth  is  an,  alien  to  that  na- 
tional jurisdiction,  would  be  also  such  in  regard  to  any  State  in 
the  Union. 


'  Buckner  v.  Finley,  2  Peters,  590.  "  For  all  national  purposes  embraced  bj  the 
federal  Constitution,  the  States,  and  the  citizens  thereof  are  one,  united  under  the 
same  sovereign  author!^,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  In  other  respects  the 
States  are  necessarily  foreign  to  and  independent  of  each  other.  Their  constitutions 
and  forms  of  govomment  being,  though  republican,  altogether  difibrent,  as  are  their  laws 
and  institutions.**  See  also.  Warder  v,  Arrel,  2  Wash.  298,  (Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia,) Washmgton,  J.,  in  Lonsdale  v.  Brown,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  p.  154,  after  speaking  of  the 
political  nature  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland  says,  **  How  different  is 
the  union  of  these  States.  They  are,  in  their  separate  political  capacities,  sovereign 
and  independent  of  each  other,  except  so  far  as  they  have  united  for  their  common 
defence,  and  for  national  purposes.  They  have  each  a  Constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, with  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  As  to  matters  of  national  concern, 
they  form  one  government,  arc  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  may  be  emphatically 
denominated  one  people.  In  all  other  respects,  they  are  as  distinct  as  different  forms 
of  government  and  different  laws  can  render  them.  It  is  true  that  the  citizens  of  each 
State  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  every  other  State ; 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  in  relation  to  fugitives  from  justice  and  from  ser- 
vice, is  limited ;  and  that  each  State  is  bound  to  give  full  faith  and  credit  to  the 
public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  sister  States.  But  these  privilege 
and  disabilities  are  mere  creatures  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  quite  fair  to  ai^e, 
that  the  framers  of  that  instrument  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  them  by  express 
provisions." 

Descriptions  like  the  above  will  have  a  variety  of  significance,  according  to  the 
political  theories  of  the  reader  and  the  speaker. 
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Under  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  the  United  States, 
there  may  therefore  be  aliens  to  the  whole  Union,  who,  in  the 
view  of  designating  them  by  brief  terms  of  description,  may  be 
termed  foreign  aliens,  and  aliens  to  a  State  only,  who  may  be 
termed  domestic  aliens — a  distinction  similar  to  that  existing 
during  the  colonial  period  between  aliens  to  the  empire  and 
aliens  to  a  colony  ;*  and  the  several  States  of  the  Union  may 
sustain,  as  distinct  polities,  an  international  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  other  possessors  of  supreme  national  power  ;  and 
the  maxims,  or  rules  of  action  constituting  international  law, 
are  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  held  by 
them. 

§  385.  The  maxims  of  international  law,  public  and  private, 
applied  to  the  relations  of  the  several  States  toward  each  other, 
constitute,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  national  municipal  law  of  the 
United  States.  The  propriety  of  considering  any  law  as  being 
international,  and  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law,  (law  limited  to  the  territorial  extent  of  the  United 
States,)  arising  from  the  fact,  that  the  several  States  do  possess 
independent  and  sovereign  powers,  and  that  the  possession  or 
distribution  of  those  powers,  is  determined  by  the  Constitution  ; 
which  is  itself  national  municipal  law. 

§  386.  From  the  nature  of  the  political  bodies  or  persons 
upon  which  it  operates,  international  law  is  law  only  in  an  im- 
perfect sense,  for  such  bodies  or  persons  ;  and,  in  its  effect  upon 
the  rights  and  relations  of  private  persons,  that  is,  when  it  be- 
comes private  international  law,  it  has  the  force  and  authority 
of  law  in  the  strict  sense  only  by  being  enforced  by  the  source 
of  that  municipal  (internal)  law,  whose  application  to  persons 
it  is  said  to  limit.' 

In  a  state  or  nation  wherein  the  sum  of  national  state  power, 
or  the  entire  sovereignty,  is  concentrated  in  one  political  unity, 
and  in  which,  of  course,  all  municipal  law  proceeds  from  one 
and  the  same  source,  the  modification  of  every  part  of  that  law 
in  reference  to  aliens,  (which  modification  is  the  private  inter- 

'  Anie,  §  281.  >  AnU,  §§  11,  12,  69. 
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national  law  as  received  within  that  jurisdiction,)  ^  depends  upon 
one  and  the  same  possessor  of  sovereign  power.  K  within  a 
single  state  or  nationality  the  sum  of  sovereign  powers  can  be 
divided  between  different  depositories,  each  of  which  is  a  source 
of  municipal  law,  the  question  would  arise, — by  whom  is  the 
modification  of  those  laws  in  respect  to  aliens,  to  be  made  ? — 
or, — ^from  whom  does  the  international  law,  which  regulates  the 
application  of  those  laws  to  aliens,  proceed  ?  Within  the  limits 
of  any  one  of  the  United  States,  all  persons  are  subject  to  a 
sovereignty  divided  between  the  national  Government  and  the 
State  ;  and  each  is  a  source  of  municipal  law  for  that  jurisdic- 
tion. The  powers  held  by  each  of  these  being  sovereign,  the 
laws  proceeding  from  '%ach  affect,  according  to  their  purpose, 
all  persons  found  within  their  assigned  territorial  dominion ; 
and  the  application  of  each  of  those  divisions  of  municipal  law 
to  the  rights  and  relations  of  aliens  would  be  fixed,  for  each,  by 
its  own  sovereign  source.  Or — to  express  the. same  somewhat 
differently, — the  international  rules  modifying  the  application  of 
either  of  these  divisions  of  municipal  law  to  the  relations  and 
rights  of  aliens,  would  be  those  allowed  by  the  originating 
source  of  that  division  of  municipal  law.  Those  rights  and 
obligations  of  persons  which  were  under  the  control  of  one  of 
those  sources  of  law,  in  the  case  of  native-bom  subjects,  would, 
as  rights  and  obligations  of  an  alien  subject,  be  determined  by 
the  same  power,  that  is,  the  same  source  of  law. 

§  387.  But  it  is  only  foreign  aliens,  who,  within  any  State 
of  the  Union,  are  aliens  at  the  same  time  towards  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  forum  of  each  of  these  divisions  of  mimicipal  law  and 
their  respective  sources.  Domestic  aliens  are  such  as  are  always 
at  the  same  time  native  or  domiciled  subjects  of  the  national 
law.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  that  is,  the  foreign  alien,  the 
application  of  both  parts  of  the  municipal  law,  the  national  and 
the  local,  is  to  be  considered  :  in  the  case  of  the  second,  that 
is,  the  domestic  alien,  only  the  application  of  one  of  those  divi- 
sions— the  local.     This  modification  of  the  municipal  laws  of 

'  AnU,  p.  65. 
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the  United  States — ^in  their  application  to  aliens  of  either 
class— constitutes  the  private  international  law  prevailing  in 
and  for  the  United  States  ;  being  still  law  only  in  an  imperfect 
sense,  when  distinguished,  in  respect  to  its  authority,  from  the 
municipal  law  which  it  modifies ;  since  the  so-called  interna- 
tional law,  in  applying  .or  restricting  the  municipal  or  local 
laws  of  any  jurisdiction,  still  derives  its  legal  force  from  the 
source  of  the  local  law.  * 

§  388.  But  although  that  application  or  restriction  depends, 
for  its  ultimate  authority,  upon  the  source  of  the  municipal  law, 
it  may  also  be  made  Judicially  by  rules  derived,  as  a  law  of 
natural  reason,  from  the  general  practice  of  nations,  or  from  the 
writings  of  jurists  who  have  analyzed  thcR  practice  and  shown 
the  mode  of  its  application  in  supposed  or  actual  cases ;  and 
as  such  may  be  distinguished,  in  any  particular  state,  from  the 
municipal  law,  in  its  origin  and  juridical  basis,  as  weU  as  in  its 
operation  upon  a  particular  class  of  relations.' 

It  is,  however,  important  here  to  recur  to  a  distinction  in 
the  nature  and  authority  of  those  rules  of  action,  which  together 
may  be  called  private  international  law.  All  law  applying  to 
private  relations  and  personal  condition  is  in  a  great  degree 
public  as  well  as  private  law.'  Of  this  international  law,  thus 
applied  to  private  relations,  a  portion  is  preeminently  public, 
in  being  connected  with  the  very  nature  and  mode  of  existence 
of  all  sovereign  states,  or  of  all  possessors  of  sovereign  power,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  where  this  portion  has  been 
described  under  the  nature  of  "natural  or  necessary  law  of 
nations."^ 

Since,  therefore,  the  several  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  the  possessors  of  sovereign  powers  within 
their  determined  geographical  limits,  this  portion  of  interna- 
tional law  enters  of  necessity  into  the  poUtical  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  national  municipal 
law,  and  is  constantly  operative. 

These  principles  or  maxims,  whether  applied  as  municipal 

'  AnU,  §§  68,  69,  74,  75.  »  Ante,  §  76. 
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or  as  interaational  law,  are  necessarily  the  same,  or  have  the 
same  legal  force  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  possessor  of 
sovereign  power.  But  the  actual  application  or  modification  of 
the  municipal  laws  of  any  one  jurisdiction,  when  applied  to  the 
relations  of  aliens,  is  itself  private  international  law,  (from  the 
character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  which  character  is 
fixed  hy  the  maxims  last  ahove  spoken  of,)  in  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  it  takes  place.  And  since  that  application  or  modifi- 
cation depends,  within  any  independent  jurisdiction,  upon  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  source  of  the  municipal  law  for  that  juris- 
diction, and  may  be  different  in  jurisdictions  under  separate 
sovereigns,  therefore  this  portion  of  international  law  may  be 
said  to  vary  under  different  sources  of  municipal  law.  And,  in 
being  identified  in  authority  with  the  municipal  law,  it  may 
truly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  law  ;  though  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  separate  possessors  of  sovereign  power 
existing  under  necessary  conditions,  and  that  there  are  actions 
and  relations  of  persons  which  cannot  continuously  exist  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  any  one  possessor  of  that  power,  and 
which  therefore  have  an  international  character.*  Now  since 
the  several  States  have  separate  jurisdictions  or  domain,  in 
which  they  have  sovereign  powers  to  determine  the  relations  of 
private  persons  therein,  they  may  have  a  different  practice  in 
the  application  of  their  municipal  laws  to  aliens.  Or,  it  may 
be  said,  their  municipal  laws  may  differ  in  their  recognition  of 
the  relations  of  aliens  derived  from  other  laws.  Hence  a  por- 
tion of  the  private  international  law  may  not  only  be  different 
in  the  different  States,  but  must  be  classed  with  local  and  not 
with  national  law. 

§  389.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  being  the 
supreme  public  law  and  the  evidence  both  of  the  location  of 
sovereign  powers  and  of  their  extent  and  limitation  in  respect 
to  private  persons  as  well  as  to  territory,  takes  effect  on  the 
persons,  above  described  as  aliens,  by  determining  the  sources 
(political  persons)  from  whom  the  private  international  law, 
above  defined,  shall  proceed. 


*  AfUB,  §  10. 
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The  Constitation  might  contain  provisions  directly  establish- 
ing the  absolute  or  the  relative  rights  of  aliens  of  either  of  the 
classes  before  described,  i  e.,  either  foreign  aliens  or  domestic 
aliens,  and  limiting  to  that  extent  the  powers  of  the  national 
Oovemment  or  those  of  the  several  States  to  affeot  the 
legal  condition  of  such  persons.  Such  provisions  in  their  source 
and  origin  would  be  identified  with  the  national  municipal  law  ; 
though  being  founded  on  a  recognition  of  persons  as  aliens,  they 
might  be  called  a  part  of  the  private  international  law.  In 
whatever  degree  such  provisions  might  recognize  private  per- 
sons as  foreign  citizens  or  subjects — ^that  is,  persons  within  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  not  only  alien  to  the  United 
States,  but  sustaining  relations  to  foreign  states  or  nations — 
they  would  be  nothing  more,  as  a  laWj  (rule  of  action),  for  the 
naiiofiy  than  the  volimtary  reception  of  a  rule  of  international 
duty  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  alterable  at  its 
wilL 

So  &r  as  such  provisions  might  limit  the  application  of  State 
laws  to  persons  who  are  aliens,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  in  re- 
spect to  State  jurisdictions,  they  would  have  an  international 
effect  or  character  by  distinguishing  those  persons  firom  native  or 
domiciled  subjects  of  those  States.  But,  being  law  throughout 
the  United  States,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  single 
States,  as  distinct  political  commuhities,  the  extent  or  personal 
jurisdiction  of  whose  laws  they  would  control,  they  would  be 
law  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  national  municipal  law — 
operating  on  all  persons  within  the  United  States,  irrespectively 
of  the  will  of  the  several  sources  of  local  municipal  law,  and 
therefore  not  international  law  between  the  States  or  for  the 
States,  in  that  imperfect  sense  of  the  term  in  which  interna- 
tional law  prevails  among  independent  nationalities.' 

§  390.  Among  the  necessary  incidents  of  the  existence  of 
sovereign  nations  or  states  is  the  fact  or  axiom,  (natural  or  ne- 
cessary law  of  nations,)  that  aliens,  under  any  system  of  muni- 
cipal law,  may  acquire  within  its  jurisdiction,  the  character  of 


>.!•<•,  §8  10,  11,  12. 
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native  bom  inhabitants,  by  yolmitarily  abandoning  those  rela- 
tions whioh  they  held  under  international  law,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  sovereign  power  legislating  within  that  national 
jurisdiction,  passing  under  the  exclusive  control  of  its  municipal 
(internal)  law. 

This  incident  of  the  extent  or  operation  of  municipal  (na» 
tional)  law  may  be  considered  with  reference  either  to  foreign  or 
to  domestic  aliens. 

§  391.  Since  within  any  State  of  the  United  States  the 
municipal  (internal)  law  proceeds  from  two  sources,  the  foreign 
alien  might  acquire  the  relations  of  a  native  bom  citizen  under 
each  source  of  that  law.  But  in  that  case,  the  changes  of  the 
character  of  an  alien  for  that  of  a  native  inhabitant,  in  r^avd 
to  each  source  of  that  law,  would  not  necessarily  be  simulta- 
neous or  have  any  necessary  connection.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  the  division  of  sovereign  powers  between  the  sev- 
.eral  States  and  the  national  Government,  nor  in  the  fact  that 
the  powers  held  by  each  must  be  taken  together  in  order  to 
form  the  sum  of  sovereign  national  power,  to  prevent  the  States 
from  granting,  each  within  its  own  territory,  to  an  alien  resi- 
dent any  civil  (social)  or  political  rights  within  the  scope  of  the 
relations  determined  by  their  separate  share  of  sovereignty. 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  granting,  within  the  several  States,  to 
foreign  aliens^  the  civil  or  political  privileges  of  a  native  of  the 
United  States  in  relations  established  imder  the  supreme 
powers  held  by  itself.  But,  from  the  sovereign  and  separate 
nature  of  the  powers  held  by  each,  neither,  without  special  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  to  that  effect,  could  alter  the  pei^ 
sonal  relations  of  aliens  towards  the  powers  held  by  the  other ; 
even  while  having  territorial  jurisdiction  over  them,  nor  give  to 
them,  in  all  respects,  the  character  of  its  own  native  bom  sub- 
jects ;  who,  by  birth,  are  equally  native  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
State  and  to  that  of  the  United  States.  And,  regarding  liberty 
as  consisting  in  the  possession  of  rights  under  some  possessor 
of  sovereign  power — neither  could  confer  upon  such  alien  liberty 
in  legal  relations  determined  by  the  powers  belonging  to  the  other. 
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Still  less  could  a  State,  without  agreement,  give  to  a  foreign 
alien  the  rights  of  a  native  bom  inhabitant  before  the  local 
mnnicipal  law  proceeding  from  the  separate  share  of  power  be- 
longing to  another  State. 

§  392.  Although,  upon  his  removal  into  another  State  of  the 
Union,  the  relations  of  the  native  inhabitant  of  any  one  State 
would  remain  unchanged,  under  the  national  municipal  law,  he 
would  still,  as  before  said,  be  an  alien  in  such  latter  State  to  the 
local  law..  A  State  might  receive  such  persons— domestic  aliens 
-^into  the  condition  of  its  natural  bom  subjects.  But  this  would 
depend  upon  its  own  will  and  election — its  own  view  of  the 
force  of  intemational  law,  as  law  in  the  imperfect  sense, — ^un- 
less the  Copstitution  of  the  United  States  should  contain  pro- 
visions regulating  such  change  of  alienage  in  the  case  of  those 
persons,  and  have,  in  this  respect,  intemational  or  quasi-inieT^ 
national  effect  between  the  several  States,  with  the  authority 
and  extent  of  national  municipal  law. 

§  393.  When  the  relations  or  rights  and  obligations  of  aliens 
to  the  United  States  (foreign  aliens)  are  to  be  determined,  as  a 
topic  of  intemational  law,  it  is  first  to  be  inquired, — whether 
any  and  what  rights  or  relations  are  determined  for  them  by  the 
Constitution,  as  a  law  affecting  the  rights  of  private  persons,  or 
as  private  law  ? 

Next :  What  are  the  relations  and  rights  of  persons  filing 
within  the  sphere  of  the  national  Government,  and  what  relations 
are  subject  to  the  remainder  of  power  vested  in  the  several 
States? 

And  lastly  :  What  is  the  actual  application  by  the  State,  or 
by  the  national  Govemment,  on  either  hand,  of  its  municipal 
(internal)  laws  to  aliens  ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  its  accep- 
tation of  the  private  intemational  law  applying  to  such  aliens. 

§  394.  When  the  relations  or  rights  and  obligations  of  do- 
mestic aliens  are  to  be  determined,  it  must  first  be  inquired 
how  far  they  are  fixed  by  that  national  municipal  law  which 
applies  to  such  persons  simply  as  native  or  domiciled  inhabitants 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  power ;  so  that,  whether 
the  person  be  domiciled  or  alien  in  respect  to  such  State,  they 
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continue  the  same  in  every  State  ;  and  whether  that  national 
law  restrains  the  personal  application  to  them  as  aliens  of  the 
local  laws  of  the  State  in  which  they  appear  as  aliens,  i  e., 
whether  it  has  a  gua^-intemational  effect  in  determining  those 
lights ;  the  national  municipal  law  being  herein  regarded  both 
as  a  territorial  and  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  also  as  a  per- 
sonal and  international  law. 

According  to  what  has  been  before  said,  this  law  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  operating  as  privaie  laWj  and  in  the 
legislation  of  Congress,  under  the  constitutional  grant  of  power 
to.  legislate  for  the  entire  domain  of  the  United  States. 

§  395.  This,  as  a  law  affecting  relations  of  private  persons, 
is  always  private  law,  But  it  may  also  have,  more  or  less  de« 
cidedly,  in  many  respects  (in  reference  to  many  relations),  the 
marks  of  pvhlic  law,  law  operating  on  public  or  political  per- 
sons, in  controlling  or  limiting  the  action  of  the  local  juridical 
power  of  the  State  in  reference  to  such  alien  persons  ;  either  by 
acting  immediately  on  those  persons,  and  directly  determining 
their  relations  to  other  persons,  (in  which  case  it  is  private  law,) 
or  by  first  acting  on  the  State  as  a  political  person,  and  deter- 
mining its  action  in  reference  to  such  aliens  ;  in  which  latter 
case  the  national  law  having  international  effect  is  rather  public 
law  causing  the  States  to'act  on  private  persons  :  and  the  States, 
in  their  political  capacity,  are  then  to  be  regarded  as  the  real 
subjects  of  the  rule.  Whether  there  can  be  in  the  Constitution 
any  law,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  having  such  effect  or 
operation,  may  well  be  doubted.  But  it  will  be  shown  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  law  in  certain  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
has  in  some  decisions  been  assumed,  as  a  ground  of  a  legisla- 
tive power  in  Congress  in  reference  to  those  provisions. 

§  396.  If  there  are  relations  or  rights  and  obligations  of  do- 
mestic aliens  which  are  left  undetermined  by  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law,  having  this  j^a^t-intemational  effect,  it  is  then  to 
be  inquired — what  has  been  the  actual  application  of  the  local 
municipal  law  of  the  various  States,  to  such  persons,  by  the 
States,  individually  or  severally  ?  Or, — in  another  form  of  ex- 
pression, according  to  the  definition  of  international  law  before 
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giyen^— what  is  the  private  intemational  law  in  the  several 
States  applying  to  such  persons  : — ^that  law  which  is  denominat- 
ed intemational  from  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
applies ;  but  which  is  laWy  in  the  strict  sense,  only  because 
identified  in  authority  with  the  local  municipal  law  of  each 
State. 

§  397.  Since  the  Territories,  the  District  of  Columbia,  &c., 
have  not  the  political  nature  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  not  being 
inhabited  by  a  people  historically  known  as  the  people  of  a 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  totality  of  supreme  power  over 
those  Territories,  &c.,  and  the  inhabitants,  or  the  sum  of  all  the 
powers  of  a  national  sovereignty,  (which  of  necessity,  by  the 
natural  or  necessary  law  of  nations,  must  be  held  by  or  invest- 
ed in  some  political  person  or  persons,)  can  be  vested  solely  in 
the  nation, — the  people  of  the  United  States, — the  only  other 
possessor  of  sovereign  power  recognized  by  the  Constitution — 
the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  sovereign  power.*  Therefore 
the  exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  of  a  national  sovereignty  oVer 
those  Territories,  &c.,  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  Consti- 
tution, operating  as  a  public  rule  of  action,  which  can  be  the 
only  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  authority  possessed 
by  the  United  States  as  one  nation.* 

If  that  residue  of  sovereign  powers  which,  within  the  limits 
of  the  several  States,  is  held  by  the  people  of  each  is,  within  the 
Territories,  &c.,  of  the  United  States,  held  (by  delegation,  for  the 
United  States,  or  the  people  of  the  United  States)  by  the  na- 
tional Government  or  by  Congress,  then  those  Territories,  &c., 
may  be  considered  as  being  in  the  relative  condition  of  a  State 
of  the  Union  in  reference  to  laws  proceeding  from  the  (residu- 
ary*) class  of  powers,  so  held  by  the  national  Government  or  by 
Congress.     These  several  jurisdictions,  though  not  governed  un- 

>  AnUy  §  846. 

•  Ante,  §  876. 

'  That  is,  powers  of  the  same  kind  as  that  class  of  powers  which,  in  and  for  the 
States^  are  held  by  the  people  of  the  State  severally,  and  caUed  *'  residuary "  or  **  re- 
served "  powers,  in  distinction  from  those  *'  granted  '*  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  National  Government  Johnson,  J.,  in  Am.  and  Ocean  Ins.  Cos.  v.  Canter,  1 
Peters*,  546 ;  *'  In  legislating  for  them,  [the  territories,]  Congress  exercises  the  com- 
bined powers  of  the  general  and  of  a  State  Government** 
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der  the  political  oi^anization  known  in  th^  public  mnnicipal  kw 
-of  the  United  States  as  a  State  of  the  United  States,  may  have, 
lOr  be  under,  a  local  municipal  law,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time,  also,  like  a  State  of  the  United  States,  under  the  national 
municipal  law  which,  as  private  law,  has  equal  extent  throu^- 
out  the  whole  dominion  of  the  United  States.  And  that  local 
municipal  law  will  be,  like  the  local  law  of  the  organized  States, 
divisible,  according  to  the  domicil  or  alienage  o£  the  persons  to 
whom  it  may  be  appUcable,  into  municipal  (internal)  and  inter- 
national law. 

"Whether  those  provisions  of  the  national  municipal  law 
which  have  the  effect  or  character  of  international  or  quari- 
international  law  (public  and  private)  will  also  have  the  same 
effect  in  respect  to  the  Territories,  &c.,  which  they  have  in  re- 
spect to  the  organized  States,  will  depend  upon  the  proper  con- 
struction of  those  provisions,  and  the  proper  interpretatitm  of 
the  terms  in  which  that  law  may  be  expressed  in  the  Consti- 
tution. 

§  398.  The  distinction  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  into 
laws  which  are  either  national  or  local  in  their  extent,  which 
distinction  is  founded  upon  the  political  character  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  power  from  which  they  proceed  is,  as 
has  been  shown,'  the  most  obvious  basis  for  an  analytical  distri-  * 
bution  of  the  various  laws  which  may  affect  the  condition  of  pri- 
vate persons.  Each  of  these  two  parts  would  then  again  be  di- 
visible, in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  persons  on  whom  it 
might  operate,  into  municipal  (internal)  and  international  law. 
The  two  branches  of  intematioTial  law  which  would  thus  be 
made,  might  each  again  be  divided  with  reference  to  the  specific 
character  (in  respect  to  domicil)  of  the  alien  persons  to  whom  it 
applied,  into  that  law  which  determines  the  relations  of  "  do- 
mestic" aliens  and  that  which  determines  the  relations  of 
"  foreign  "  aliens,  as  those  classes  of  persons  have  herein  before 
been  distinguished.*  But — ^from  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of 
the  private  international  law  of  any  country  is  judiciaUy  ascer- 

'i4fite,§877.  'iliOe,  gSS4. 
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tainedy  viz.^  by  distinguishing  certain  principles  of  the  municipal 
(internal)  law  as  having  or  as  not  having  universal  personal 
extent  or  application,  and  from  the  fact  that  those  rules  which 
determine  the  international  relations  of  the  States,  or  their  in- 
habitants, towards  each  other  have  also  (in  being  the  law  of  one 
country  or  nation)  the  character  of  municipal  (internal)  law — it 
will  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  and  historical  de* 
velopment  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  not  first  thus  to 
distinguish  them,  according  to  their  political  character  or  au- 
thority, into  national  and  local ;  but,  according  to  their  kind, 
quality,  or  effect,  and  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom 
they  apply,  into  municipal  (internal)  and  inUmaiional  law ; 
and  afterwards  to  subdivide  each  of  these  with  reference  to  its 
various  sources  and  territorial  jurisdiction. 

§  399.  With  reference  to  the  foregoing  considerations  of  the 
operation  of  the  public  law  of  the  United  States,  both  in  deter- 
mining the  sources  of  legislation  and  in  having  itself  effect 
upon  the  relations  of  private  persons,  the  private  law  of  the 
United  States  may  be  classed  according  to  its  extent  or  jurisdic- 
tion over  territory  and  persons  as  either  mumdpal  (internal)  or 
ifUematumal  law. 

§  400,  The  private  municipal  (internal)  law,  may  be 
divided,  in  respect  to  its  source  and  exteat  over  territory,  into 

1.  National  municipal  (internal)  law, — contained  in  the 
Constitution  or  proceeding  firom  the  general  legislative  powers 
of  Congress,  having  national  operation  and  effect  throughout  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  whether  States  or  Territories,  &c. 

2.  Local  municipal  (internal)  laws, — proceeding  from  the 
powers  reserved  to  the  States,  or  from  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress over  the  Territories,  &c.,  and  having  operation  or  effect 
therein  only. 

§  401.  The  private  international  law  of  the  United  States 
may  be  divided  according  to  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates, 
or  in  reference  to  whom  it  exists — as  either  : 

1.  Internalional  law  applied  to  domestic  aliens — those  who, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  are  alien  to  it,  but  not  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  Qovemment :  which  part  may,  in 
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distinction  from  the  other,  be  denominated  the  domestic  infer- 
nationai  law  of  the  United  States. 

2.  IntemaiioncU  law  applied  to  foreign  aliens — those  who 
are  at  the  same  time  aliens  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national 
(Government,  and  to  that  of  any  State  in  which  they  may  enter. 

§  402.  The  first  of  the  above  named  divisions  of  international 
law — domestic  internaiional  law — ^may  again  be  divided  in 
reference  to'  its  source  and  authority  into : 

1.  That  law  which,  though  internationals  by  the  character 
of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies,  is  identified  in  its  source  and 
authority  with  the  national  municipal  (internal)  law,  and  which 
therefore,  if  acting  on  private  persons,  is  law  in  the  strict  sense, 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  several  States  in  which  it  oper- 
ates ;  which  division,  in  distinction  from  the  second,  may  be 
properly  denominated  guem-intemational  law.  This  law  is 
found  either : 

a.  In  the  Constitution  itself  operating  as  private  law  ;  or, 

b.  In  the  legislation  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

2.  That  which,  though  international  by  the  character  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  applies,  is  identified  in  its  authority  with 
some  local  municipal  (State)  law ;  and  which,  if  distinguished 
fix)m  the  last  in  its  origin,  source,  or  authority,  is  not  law  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word. 

§  403.  The  second  of  the  above  principal  divisions  of  the 
international  law,  viz.,  that  applying  to  foreign  aliens,  may  also 
be  subdivided  into  two  parts,  according  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  municipal  law  in  reference  to  which  the  person  is  consid- 
ered an  alien. 

1.  That  law  which  determines  the  relations  of  foreign  aliens 
in  reference  to  the  national  municipal  law.  This,  though  inter- 
national  from  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  applies, 
will  be  a  law  in  the  imperfect  sense  only  for  the  power  from 
which  the  national  municipal  law  proceeds,  and  in  legal  authori- 
ty is  identified  with  that  law. 

2.  That  law  which  determines  the  relations  of  foreign  aliens 
in  reference  to  the  local  municipal  laws  of  the  several  States. 

This  again  may  be  distinguished  either  as  : 
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a.  Law  resting  on  the  source  of  the  national  municipal  law, 
and  therefore  identified  in  authority  with  the  first  of  these  sub- 
divisions. 

b.  Law  resting  on  the  source  of  that  local  municipal  law  in 
reference  to  which  the  relations  of  the  foreign  aliens  are  consid- 
ered, and  therefore  identified  with  it  in  its  authority y  as  law  in 
the  strict  sense. 

§  404.  Wherever  sovereign  national  power  is  divided  be- 
tween different  depositories,  freedom  or  its  opposites  may  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  action  of  each  possessor  of  any 
portion  of  that  power :  because  every  exercise  of  power  limits 
or  extends  freedom  of  action  in  some  relation.  When  free- 
dom and  its  opposites  are  considered  as  legal  conditions,  con- 
sisting in  different  degrees  of  liberty  of  action  in  various  re- 
lations created  by  law,  the  whole  of  jurisprudence  is  nothing 
else  than  the  definition  of  those  conditions. 

The  further  consideration  of  freedom  and  its  opposites  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  made  by  tracing  the  effects  of  the  laws, 
included  under  the  division  above  made,  in  creating  or  sustain- 
ing rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  condition  or  status  of 
private  persons. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  (INTERNAL)  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED 
BTATE8 — ITS  EFFECT  UPON  CONDITIONS  OF  FBE^OM  AND 
ITS  OPPOSITES, 

§  405.  Since  the  freedom  herein  to  be  considered  is  only 
such  legal  freedom  from  the  control  of  others  and  general  lib- 
erty of  social  action  as  includes  the  possession  of  individwd 
rights  and  legal  capacity  for  the  ordinary  relative  rights  attribu- 
ted to  persons  in  a  civil  state,  and  bondage^  or  servitude  is 
viewed  as  a  condition  consisting  in  a  greater  or  less  diminution 
of  such  possession  or  capacity,  (whether  including  the  idea  of 
chattel  condition  or  not,)  the  several  divisions  of  the  private  law 
of  the  United  States,  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  will  here- 
inafter be  regarded  in  respect  to  its  effect  on  the  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  these  rights,  or  as  forming  a  law  of  status  or  per- 
sonal  condition. 

The  first  division  of  private  municipal  law  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  was  that  called  national  municipal  law  ;  which  was 
defined  to  be  that  contained  in  the  Constitution,  or  proceeding 
fix)m  the  legislative  power  of  the  national  Government,  and 
having  general  extent  and  effect  upon  persons  and  things 
througliout  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  whether  States 
or  Territories. 

§  406.  In  the  introductory  analysLs  of  the  topics  of  the 
law,  or  of  jurisprudence,  it  was  shown  that  the  first  distinction 
known  to  the  law  is  that  between  persons  and  things  ;  and 
that,  under  any  system  of  law  wherein  that  distinction  is  at- 
tached to  natural  persons,  the  attribution  of  the  legal  character 
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of  a  thing f  or  of  an  oljject  of  rights  exclosiyely,  is  a  denial,  in 
the  most  absolute  form,  of  liberty  of  action  under  law.  This 
distinctioD  being  analytically,  or  li^caUy,  anterior  to  a  descrij^ 
tion  of  the  rights  of  persons^  like  that  under  Blackstone's 
analysis,  and  necessarily  considered  as  a  mark  of  statTis  or  con- 
dition  in  the  civil  law  sense  ;  which  comprises  those  legal  prin- 
ciples which  attribute  or  deny  personality  and  a  capacity  for 
legal  rights  to  human  beings.^ 

All  law  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  limitation  of  freedom  ;*  and 
the  national  municipal  law,  hereiu  before  defined,  by  creating 
rights  and  obligations  in  various  relations,  throughout  its  juris- 
diction, defines  or  limits  fireedom  in  each  local  State  jurisdiction, 
as  does  also  the  local  municipal  law  of  the  State.  But  the 
establishment  of  such  a  distinction  between  natural  persons  as 
gives  to  one  the  legal  character  of  an  object,  only,  of  the  rights 
of  another,  or  even  gives  to  one  such  a  right  of  personal  control 
over  another,  as  constitutes  the  relation  of  master  and  servant, 
without  the  consent  of  the  latter — even  when  his  legal  person- 
ality is  recognized,  is  the  result  of  a  single  and  distinct  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  legislative  power ;  and  therefore  in  a  state, 
wherein  it  is  distributed  between  several  distinct  depositories, 
can  be  vested  in  one  only  of  the  possessors  of  that  kind  of 
power. 

§  407.  The  Constitution  does  not  contain  any  definition  or 
limitation,  of  the  sovereign  powers  belonging  to  a  political  state 
or  national  sovereignty.  Therefore,  according  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  sovereign  powers  contained  in  or  evidenced  by  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  been  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  power  to  establish  this  distinction  is  either 
granted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  national  Government,  or,  if 
not  prohibited  to  the  States,  remains  with  them,  as  one  of  the 

>  Ante,  §  44. 

*  And,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  tme  that  liberty  is  a  thing  impossible ;  as  said  by 
•ome ;  Nodier's  Jean  Sbogar,  (a  novel  said  to  have  interested  T^apoleon,)  ch.  18. 
Rnskin*!!  Seven  Lamps :  the  Lamp  of  Obedience.  Amer.  ed.,  p.  165.  The  idea  is  not 
Teiy  new.     Eurip.  Hea  L  864. — 

*Ov<  frrt  ^rffrStw  darts  «<tt*  A«dd«por  .  .  . 
"H  vKrtbot  ainhif  voAcof  ff  rofiwr  ypa^>al 
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reserved  powers,  spoken  of  in  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amend- 
ments. 

But  the  extent  to  which  sovereign  national  power  may  right- 
fully proceed  in  affecting  the  condition  of  individual  members 
of  society  being  taken  to  depend  upon  the  will  or  judgment  of 
the  state,  or  of  the  actual  possessors  of  its  powers,  as  constitnt- 
ing  the  only  legal  test  of  the  just  and  natural  powers  of  the 
state,  it  may  first  of  all  be  questioned  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  the  possessors  of  that  sovereign  power, 
have,  either  as  one  national  sovereignty,  or  as  different  commu- 
nities uniting  in  the  exercise  qf  separate  powers,  so  limited  that 
power  in  their  own  hands,  that  the  establishment  of  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  legal  condition  of  natural  persons  can  no  longer 
be  legally  considered  within  the  limits  of  the  highest  power 
known  (under  law)  in  the  United  States ;  and  consequently 
may  not  be  juridically  said  not  to  exist,  either  in  the  powers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  among  those  of  the 
several  States.  In  other  words,  the  inquiry  may  be  made 
whether  any  recognition  has  been  made  by  the  actual  and 
ultimate  sovereign  from  whom  the  Constitution,  regarded  as 
public  and  private  law,  proceeds,  of  the  innate  and  necessary 
personality  of  all  men  ;  such  as  necessarily  attributes  to  all  a 
legal  capacity  for  rights,  opposed  to  the  condition  of  a  thing, 
and  implies  the  possession  of  individual  rights  by  all  natural 
persons,  especially  of  the  right  of  personal  liberty.  In  like 
manner  as  it  may  be  considered  acknowledged  by  all  Christian 
sovereignties,  that  each  individual  human  being  has  a  right  to 
life,  independently  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state,  which  right  is  not  to  be  infringed  except  on  forfeiture  for 
crime.  Such  an  acknowledgment  may  not  be  found  embodied 
in  specific  declarations,  but  may  justly  be  inferred  from  the 
public  action  of  Christian  states,  if  not  of  all  nations,  to  be  re- 
ceived by  them  as  a  natural  principle.  A  similar  ackuowledg- 
ment  might  exist  in  regard  to  personal  liberty,  or  all  individual 
rights'  Such  declaration  could  not  indeed  coerce  with  any  legal 
force  the  supreme  national  power ;  or,  in  the  United  States, 
the  ultimately  sovereign  people.     The  solemn  recognition  by 
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that  sovereign,  of  rights  in'  individualB,  would  however  be  a 
moral  security  against  the  action  even  of  that  sovereign  power 
itself ;  being  public  expressions  of  great  principles  of  political 
ethics,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  recognition  of  natural  law,  or  of 
an  assertion  of  natural  reason  by  the  highest  earthly  authority, 
which  would  prove,  to  all  subject  to  that  power,  the  deepest  at- 
tainable basis  for  liberty  by  or  with  law.^ 

§  408.  The  written  Constitution  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  being  the  highest  law  known  therein,  by  being 
the  controlling  expression  of  sovereign  will,  wherever  its  provi- 
sions can  apply,  it  must  here  be  looked  to  as  the  determining 
criterion  of  what  may  be  a  principle  of  public  or  private  law. 
There  might  be,  in  the  Constitution,  declarations  which  would 
have  various  effects  as  law  upon  the  rights  of  persons,  deter- 
mining either  the  nature  and  number  of  those  rights,  (as  topics 
of  private  law,)  or  their  extent  in  reference  to  the  different  de- 
positaries of  power,  (as  topics  of  public  law.)  Provisions  might 
exist  therein,  applying  to  all  or  to  some  natural  persons  within 
the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  such  as  would  necessarily 
imply  a  legal  personality,  and  capacity  for  rights  in  legal  rela- 
tions ;  or  they  might  be  such  as  would  establish  the  possession 
of  specific  rights  by  all,  or  by  some,  equivalent  to  establishing 
a  condition  of  freedom,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  for  all  in- 
cluded under  those  provisions. 

Provisions  having  such  effect,  as  private  law,  would  be  also 
public  law,  in  respect  to  either  or  both  of  the  two  depositaries 
of  sovereign  power  recognized  by  the  Constitution ;  and  would 


'  Comp.  Bux^e  in  debate  on  India  Bill,  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxziii,  815 ;  Smith's 
Gomm.,  p.  257.  M.  B.  de  Constant,  CEnvrea,  torn,  i,  p.  189 :  '*  Sanf  Touloir,  comme 
Font  fait  trop  soarent  les  philoeophes,  exag6rer  Tinfluence  de  la  y6rit6,  Pen  pent  af- 
finner  qne,  loraqne  de  certains  pnncipes  sont  compl^tement  et  clairement  d6montr6i^ 
ila  M  terrent  en  quelque  sorte  de  garantie  &  eux-mimes.  lis  se  forment  a  I'igard  da 
r^vidence  une  opinion  nniverselle  qni  bientdt  est  Tictorieiise.  S'il  est  reconnu  qne  la 
•onyerainet^  n*est  pas  sans  bomes,  c'est-i-dire,  qu*il  n'existe  sor  la  terre  aucnna 
poitsanoe  illimit^e,  nnl,  dans  ancnn  temps,  n*osera  r^laroer  nne  semblable  pnissanoe. 
L'ezp^rience  m^me  le  pronve  d^jft.  L'on  n*attribne  plus,  par  exemple,  i  la  socidt6 
enti^ne,  le  droit  de  vie  et  de  mort  sans  jngement.  Anssi  nul  gonvemement  modeme 
ne  pretend  exercer  un  pareil  droit  Si  les  tyrans  des  anciennes  r6publiqu^  nous 
paraissent  bien  plus  effiren^s  que  les  gouvernans  de  lliistoire  modeme,  c*e8t  en  partie 
k  oette  cause  qu'il  faut  Tattribner.  Les  attentats  les  plus  monstmeux  du  despotisma 
^mi  seul  furent  souvent  dus  k  la  doctrine  de  la  pnissanoe  sans  bomes  de  tons. 
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control  the  exercise  of  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  of  the  two 
classes  of  powers  separately  invested  in  them,  viz. :  those  in- 
vested in  the  national  Government,  for  national  extent,  and 
those  remaining  in  the  States,  to  take  effect  within'  their  local 
jurisdictions ;  or  those  invested  in  the  national  Government,  to 
act  locally  in  specified  territories. 

§  409.  In  all  states  wherein  the  mechanical  Qt)vemment  is 

distinct,  in  the  mode  of  its  existence,  from  the  ultimate  national 

sovereign,  and  acts  only  in  forms  prescrihed  by  public  law,  the 

coDstitution  of  the  Government  is,  in  itself,  to  a  greater  or  lets 

degree,  a  guarantee  of  just  laws  for  the  people  governed  ;  since 

the  ordinary  instrument  of  authority  is  liable  to  control  by  the 

ultimate  sovereign,  in  case  of  an  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted 

to  it ;  even  when  it  is  not  specified,  by  public  law  establishing 

that  form  of  Government,  wherein  such  abuse  shaU  consist ;  or, 

in  other  words,  when  the  power  intrusted  to  the  Gt>vemment  to 

affect  the  rights  of  private  persons  is  not  specifically  limited.^ 

When,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Government,  its  powers  aie 

limited,  or,  which  has  the  same  effect  as  public  law,  where 

rights  of  action  are  attributed  to  the  persons  governed,  as  indfr* 

pendent  of  the  action  of  the  Government,  the  Constitution  has 

direct  effect  as  private  law ;  and  the  rights  of  private  persons 

guaranteed  by  it,  whether  political  or  civil,  have  the  distinct 

character  of  legal  liberties,  in  being  ascertained  and  defined  by 

law  proceeding  from  the  highest  legislative  authority. 

In  making  a  grant  of  powers  to  the  national  Government, 
the  Constitution  defines  those  powers  in  specific  terms,  and  also 
limits  their  extent,  by  the  recognition  of  certain  rights  in  the 
people,  as  individuals,  who  are  to  be  subject  to  those  powers ; 
which  provisions  are  in  that  respect  private  law,  a  law  of  pri- 
vate rights  as  well  as  public  law,  because  allowing  to  all  persons, 
included  in  the  scope  of  those  provisions,  liberty,  in  certain  re- 
lations, independently  of  the  action  of  that  Government. 

§  410.  Of  this  character  are  the  first  nine  Articles  of  the 


'  Bat  tLis  can  only  be  when  precedent  and  the  possession  of  rights  under  Mrsonil 
laws  have  acquired  a  constitutional  (jitutUuUonaL  See  Lieber,  CIt.  Lib.  and  Self  Got.) 
existence  in  the  national  sentiment. 
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AmendmentB,  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  the  ninth  sec- 
tion of  the  first  Article,  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section 
and  the  whole  of  the  third  section  of  the  third  Article.  These  pro- 
visions limit  the  powers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
both  in  their  national  and  in  their  local  extent^  i.  e.,  whether 
operating  generally  in  all  the  States,  or  in  limited  territorial 
jurisdictions/  and  are,  in  reference  to  that  Government,  of  the 

'  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  (Opinion  of  the  Conri,)  p.  447,  <'  the  personal 
rights  and  rights  of  property  of  individual  citizens  as  secured  hy  the  Constitution.  All 
we  mean  to  say  on  this  point  is,  that  as  there  is  no  express  regulation  in  the  Consti- 
tation  defining  the  power  which  the  General  Government  may  exercise  over  the  per- 
son or  property  of  a  citizen  in  a  territory  thus  acquired,  the  court  must  necessarily 
look  to  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  Constitntion,  and  its  distribution  of  powers, 
for  the  rules  and  principles  by  which  its  decision  must  be  governed.**  And  again,  on 
p.  449,  (it  being  observed  that  though  the  reference  is  to  the  powers  of  the  national 
Government  in  the  Territories,  it  is  assumed  that  the  principle  applies  throughout  the 
entire  national  domain,  whether  States  or  Territories.)  *'  But  the  power  of  Congress 
over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  can  never  be  a  mere  discretionary  power  under 
our  Constitution  and  form  of  Government.  The  powers  of  the  Government  and  the 
ri^ts  and  privileges  of  the  citizen  are  regulated  uid  plainly  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion itselfl  And  when  the  Territory  becomes  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  Federal 
Government  enters  into  possesRion  in  the  character  impressed  upon  it  by  those  who 
created  it.  It  enters  upon  it  with  its  powers  over  the  citizen  strictly  defined,  and  lim- 
ited by  the  Constitution,  from  which  it  derives  its  own  existence,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  alone  it  continues  to  exist  and  act  as  a  Government  and  sovereignty.  It  has 
no  power  of  any  kind  beyond  it ;  and  it  cannot,  when  it  enters  a  Territoiy  of  the 
United  States,  put  off  its  character,  and  assume  discretionary  or  despotic  powers  which 
&e  Constitution  has  denied  to  it.  It  cannot  create  for  itself  a  new  character  sepa- 
rated from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  duties  it  owes  them  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Territory  being  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  and  the  citizen  both  enter  it  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  with 
their  respective  rights  defined  and  maiked  out ;  and  the  Federal  Gofemment  can  ex- 
ercise no  power  over  his  person  or  property,  beyond  what  that  instrument  confers,  nor 
lawfully  deny  any  right  which  it  has  reserved. 

*'  A  reference  to  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  will  illustrate  this  propo- 
ation. 

"  For  example,  no  one,  we  presume,  will  contend  that  Congress  can  make  any  law 
in  a  Tenitory  respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritory peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  the  redress  of  griev- 
ances.    [1st  Art  Amend.] 

**  Nor  can  Congress  deny  to  the  people  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  [2d  Art 
Amend.]  nor  tlte  right  to  trial  by  jury,  [5th  and  6th  Art  Amend.]  nor  compel  any 
one  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  [5th  Art.  Amend.) 

'*  These  powers,  and  others,  in  relation  to  rights  of  person,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enumerate,  are,  in  express  and  positive  terms,  denied  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment ;  and  the  rights  of  private  property  have  been  guarded  with  equal  care.  Thus 
the  rights  of  property  aro  united  with  tiie  rights  of  person,  and  placed  on  the  same 

Sound  by  the  ^th  amendment  to  the  Constitntion,  which  provides  that  no  person 
all  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  without  due  process  of  law.  [5tii  Art 
Amend.]  And  an  act  of  Congress  which  deprives  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of 
his  liberty  or  property,  merely  because  he  came  himself  or  brought  his  property 
into  a*particular  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  committed  no  ofience 
against  the  laws,  could  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  due  process  of  law. 

**  So,  too,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  Congress  could  by  law  quarter  s  soldier  in  % 
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nature  of  Bi]l8  of  Bights,  as  they  have  been  long  known  to  the 
British  islands  and  the  American  colonies  ;  or  rather,  analogons 
to  such  bills,  since  they  have  a  higher  character  in  reference  to 
the  powers  of  the  Government  than  any  Bill  of  Bights  compared 
with  the  power  of  the  English  parliament ;  for,  by  the  theory  of 
the  English  law,  parliament  is  supposed  to  be  omnipotent  in 
legislation  ;  whereas,  in  American  public  law,  these  guarantees  of 
liberty  have  an  equal  character,  as  law,  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Government,  and  are  susceptible  of  change  only  by  the 
same  power  which  created  it,  giving  to  the  liberties  so  reserved 
the  character  of  liberty  by  laWy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.' 

§  411.  Of  like  character  are  those  limitations  on  the  powen 
of  the  several  States,  in  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  Article, 
prohibiting  them  from  passing  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
fikcto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts ;  and 
those  in  the  fourth  Article,  limiting  their  powers  in  certain 
jftfo^i-intemational  relations  which  are  hereinafter  to  be  spe- 
cially considered. 

§  412.  The  whole  Constitution,  whether  public  or  private 
law,  partakes,  in  fiEict,  of  the  nature  of  a  BiU  of  Bights,  against 
the  depositaries  of  power ;  being  intended,  by  the  express  dec- 

hoDBe  in  a  Territory  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  in  time  of  peace ;  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  [8d  Art  Amend.]  Nor  could  tbej  hj 
law  forfeit  the  property  of  a  citizen  in  a  Territory,  who  was  convicted  of  treason,  fbr  a 
longer  period  than  the  life  of  the  person  convicted ;  [Ck)nst.  Art.  I,  sec  1,  8d  parag. 
Art.  III«  sec.  3,]  nor  take  private  property  for  public  nse  without  just  compensation. 
[6th  Art  Amend.] 

"  The  powers  over  person  and  property  of  which  we  speak  are  not  only  not  granted 
to  Congress,  but  are  in  express  terms  denied,  and  they  are  forbidden  to  exercise  them. 
And  this  prohibition  is  not  confined  to  the  States,  but  the  words  are  general,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  Constitution  gives  it  power  to  legislate,  in- 
cluding those  portions  of  it  remaining  under  Territoriiu  Government,  as  well  as  that 
covered  by  States.  It  is  a  total  absence  of  power  everywhere  within  the  dominion 
of  the  United  States,  and  places  the  citizens  d  a  Territory,  so  far  as  these  li^ts  are 
concerned,  on  the  same  footing  with  citizens  of  the  States,  and  guards  them  as  firmly 
and  plainly  against  any  inroads  which  the  General  Government  might  attempt,  under 
the  plea  of  implied  or  incidental  powers." 

*  Hoke  V,  Henderson,  2  Dev.  N.  C.  Rep.  15  ;  per  Rnffin,  C.  J.,  "*  The  law  of  tiie 
land  in  bills  of  right  does  not  mean  merely  an  act  of  the  legislature ;  for  that  con- 
struction would  abrogate  all  restrictions  on  legislative  authority.  The  clause  means, 
that  statutes  which  <^uld  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  rights  of  person  or  property  withoot 
a  regular  trial  according  to  the  course  and  usage  of  common  law,  would  not  be  the 
law  of  the  land,  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution.^ 

Also,  Yiiginia  Assembly  Report,  of  1799 ;  Randolph's  Ed.  p.  220  ;  Lessee  of  Liv- 
ingston V.  Moore,  7  Peterr  R.  and  Appendix  I ;  Jones  v,  Peny,  10  Yager's  R.  69  \ 
4  Hill,  146. 
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laration  of  the  oonstituting  power  in  the  preamble,  to  be  the 
means  of  "  securing  liberty  and  establishing  justice  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  their  posterity."  The  grant  of  powers 
by  specification  to  Congress,  the  executive  and  the  judiciaiy 
department ;  the  separation  of  the  ftmctions  of  supreme  power; 
the  reseryati(m  of  power  to  the  people  in  the  political  condition 
of  distinct  States  are,  as  well  as  the  provisions  above  alluded  to, 
m  their  tendency,  securities  of  liberty  to  the  people  in  various 
private  relations,  as  the  subjects  of  supreme  power,  while  at  the 
same  time  bulwarks  of  power  to  the  same  people,  politically 
united  or  separated,  as  the  ultimate  and  only  sovereign. 

§  413.  It  is  evident  that  the  attribution  of  these  rights  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  against  the  specified  powers 
of  the  national  Government,  is  equivalent  to  a  recognition  of 
personality  and  capacity  for  legal  rights  in  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  whether  States  or  Terri- 
torieg,  if,  by  the  word  peoplCj  every  inhabitant  of  that  dominion 
is  intended.  These  rights  are  legally  predicable  only  of  legal 
persons,  and,  therefore,  when  so  predicated,  are  equivalent  to  aa 
attribution  of  a  firee  cosjlition,  opposed  to  a  status  of  chattel 
slavery.  The  application  of  such  provisions,  as  a  personal  law, 
to  any  natural  persons  is  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  legal 
negation  of  personality,  or  the  attribution  of  that  legal  status 
which  consists  in  the  non-recognition  of  rights  before  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state. 

In  like  manner  as  the  Constitution,  considered  as  public 
law  and  the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  sovereignty,  is  to  be 
construed  or  interpreted  by  previous  laws  and  customs,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  persons  who  are  therein  referred  to  as  the 
constituting  people  of  the  United  States,'  so,  in  tlie  application 
of  these  provisions  and  the  interpretation  of  this  preamble  as 
private  law,  the  same  reference  must  be  had  to  previous  law  and 
juridical  usage,  to  determine  who  are  the  natural  persons  to 
whom  personality  and  a  capacity  for  these  specified  rights  is  to 
be  attributed  by  the  force  of  these  terms,  as  well  as  the  extent 


'  Amt,  §  860. 
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and  meaning  of  the  tenns  in  which  those  rights  are  conveyed  or 
recognized. 

§  414.  In  public  law  the  people  spoken  of  in  the  instm- 
ment  must  be  taken,  as  before  shown,  to  be  a  certain  political 
people  or  mass  of  individuals  politically  organized  into  existing 
States,  or  peoples  of  States,  determined  by  facts  antecedent  to 
the  Constitution,  and  so  distinguishable  from  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants.  And,  since  the  hereditary  possession  of  civil  and 
social  liberty  under  ancient  personal  laws  was  an  essential  cir- 
cumstance in  determining  who  constituted  that  people,  or  the 
people  of  those  States,  liberty,  here  spoken  of,  whether  political 
or  civil,  must,  in  connection  with  private  rights,  or  as  it  forms 
th^  right  of  a  private  person,  be  taken  to  be  something  depend- 
ent on  laws  and  customs,  or  something  personal  to  certain  indi- 
viduals determined  by  laws  of  descent  and  inheritance,  and  not 
predicated  of  all  mankind  as  innate,  or  determined  only  by  the 
fiEhct  of  possessing  the  human  nature  or  form.^  It  must  be  taken 
ta  be  political,  civil,  or  social  liberties,  identified  with  some 
known  legal  rightSj  already  determined  by  the  municipal  and 
iiitemational  law,  or  by  common  law^he  law  of  nattonSj  and 
colonial  or  imperial  statute  law  ;  and  to  be  liberty  consisting  in 
relations  existing  under  law,  not  a  condition  antecedent  to  law. 
The  clauses  of  the  Constitution  in  which  persons  are  spoken  of 
as  either  free  or  not  free,  and  as  held  to  service  or  labor,  are  an- 
other evidence  that  the  liberty  spoken  of  is  that  determined  by 
previous  law  and  usage.  And  since  legal  liberty  relates  to  free- 
dom of  action  as  a  right,  which  can  legally  be  predicated  atper^ 
sons  only,  if  the  liberty  spoken  of  is  dependent  on  previous  laws, 

1  *•  Eb  erben  sich  6e*etz  ond  Rechte."* 

HoweT6r  false  may  be  the  doctrine  of  Mephistophiles,  in  his  lecture  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  jnrispmdence,  it  is  not  less  true  in  America  than  in  other  countries : — 

"  Nay,  there,  I  think  your  judgmnnt  not  amiss, 
1  know,  fall  well,  what  that  ProtoMiou  is. 
Talk  of  yuur  law  and  right !    Derscend  not  these 
Like  on  InTcterate  family  disease  t 
They  glide  along  from  race  to  race, 
And  soltly  steal  from  place  to  place ; 
^ense  is  made  nonsense,  goodness  held  in  scorn. 
Woe  unto  thee,  that  thou  a  grandson  art ; 
Alas  f  the  rights  that  with  us  all  are  bom 
Here  of  the  question  never  form  a  part.** 

OoOMe't  Fmut ;    Talbot »  TV* 
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it  can  only  belong  to  those  who  weie  legally,  or  by  those  laws, 
persona, 

§  415.  As  was  before  shown,  when  territories  inhabited  by  a 
people  living  in  that  social  form  which  is  known  as  a  state  among 
civilized  nations  pass  imder  the  dominion  of  new  political  sov- 
ereignSy  the  laws  which  thereafter  are  in  force  in  those  territories 
are  still,  both  in  their  territorial  and  personal  extent,  those 
which  previously  existed  therein,  and  which  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  new  power.  ^  Still  more  evidently  is 
this  the  case  when  such  change  of  sovereignty  is  only  domestic  or 
civil,  and  when  the  new  depositaries  of  power  rest  their  claims 
on  the  maintenance  of  previously  existing  laws.  Unless  there- 
fore there  was  something  in  the  assumption  of  the  totality  of 
sovereign  power  by  the  people  of  the  colonies,  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  public  law  of  the  United  States,  by 
which  the  foundations  of  civil  society  were  broken  up,  and  all 
rights  reinvested  on  principles  of  some  so-called  natural  law,  as 
interpreted  by  the  actors  in  the  transaction,  different  from 
the  law  of  natural  reason  juridically  declared  and  contained  in 
the  previous  law,  there  was  nothing  in  those  political  changes  to 
alter  the  condition  or  stattAS  of  the  inhabitants  by  the  tHen  ex- 
isting private  law  ;  or  to  affect  rights  of  persons,  so  fiur  as  pri- 
vate and  not  political  or  public  ;  and  the  private  law  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonies  must  be  taken  to  have  continued  to  be 
the  law  of  the  new  States,  until  changed  by  new  legislative 
action,  according  to  the  location  of  supreme  authority  by  the 
public  law,  and  the  subordinate  judicial  application  of  natural 
•reason. 

§  416.  The  sovereignty  of  any  state  being,  of  necessity,  the 
first  principle  of  its  own  law,  all  propositions  necessary,  as  asser- 
tions of  fact,  to  support  that  sovereignty,  or  which  have  been 
publicly  and  authoritatively  assumed  to  support  it,  may  be  taken 
to  be  recognized  by  that  law.  The  act  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress of  July  4,  1776,  declares  the  independence  or  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  or  of  the  nation  ;  but  the  propositions  advanced 

>  Amte,  §  123. 
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to  justify  the  act,  in  the  statement  of  the  reasons  or  causes  in- 
ducing it,  can  have  legal  force  only  oa  the  ground  of  their  neces- 
sary connection  with  it. 

The  preamble  of  the  act  of  declaration  announces  its  object 
to  be  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  justify  the  colonies  in  sev- 
ering the  political  bonds  which  had  connected  them  with  Great 
Britain  and  in  assuming  ^^  an  equal  and  separate  station  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth."  It  also  contains  certun  general 
propositions,  declaratory  of  rights,  not  only  of  communities,  but 
also  of  private  individuals.  ^^  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to 
secure  these  rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de- 
living  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that, 
whenever  any  fonn  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  those 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to 
institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  prinn 
ciples,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

Although  from  the  form  of  statement  these  propositions  are 
made  a  part  of  the  foundation  for  a  declaration  of  political  in- 
dependence by  the  representatives  of  pre-existing  political  bodies, 
i.  e.,  the  States  or  colonies,  it  is  plain,  both  from  the  rest  of  the 
document  and  from  history,  that,  if  the  claims  of  those  colonies 
rested  ultimately  on  the  rights  of  private  persons  inhabiting 
their  jurisdictions,  it  was  on  those  rights  as  they  existed  by  and 
in  the  public  and  political  law,  and  as  they  were  vested  in  those 
persons  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  as  hereditary  and  at- 
taching to  them  in  the  character  of  members  of  existing  politi- 
cal and  civil  bodies,  and  not  in  individual  or  relative  rights  as 
attributed  by  private  law  in  social  relations  ;  and  that  if  rights 
in  that  sense  were  also  implied  in  the  argument,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  to  any  law  of  nature,  as  determining  private 
relations,  to  support  the  measures  of  the  revolution. 

This  fiirther  appears  from  the  instrument  itself,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
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therein  complained  of ;  which  were  alleged  to  be  violations  of  pre- 
viously existing  laws,  public  or  private,  and  of  constitutional 
principles.  If  it  was  intended  to  argue  that  the  natural  liberty 
of  all  men,  individually  and  apart  from  all  human  laws,  gave 
them  the  right  to  resist  the  imperial  authority,  it  is  evident  that 
the  resistance  might  have  been  made  at  any  previous  time  at 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  had  thought  proper  to 
separate  ;  which  was  never  pretended.  If  the  meaning  is  that 
the  violation  of  natural  liberty  or  of  inalienable  rights  occurred 
by  the  violation  of  the  civU  and  political  liberties  of  the  colo^ 
nists,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  assertion  that  those  civil  and 
political  liberties,  as  held  by  them  under  the  public  and  private 
law,  were  sqch  as  the  law  of  nature  justified,  without  asserting 
that  that  law  demanded  their  extension  beyond  the  limits  as- 
signed by  existing  municipal  law  and  political  constitution.^ 

§  417.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  of  the  seat  of 
sovereignty,  jus  summi  imperii,  at  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
from  Great  Britain,  there,  indisputably,  was  no  grant  of  power 
to  this  Continental  Congress  to  afiect  the  status  of  persons,  or  to 
alter  the  basis  of  private  law  affecting  the  rights  and  relations 
of  private  persons  as  such.*     The  instructions  given  to  the  dele- 


'  See  1  Lieber's  Civ.  Lib.  and  Self  Grov.,  278 ;  Bentham,  Principles  of  Morals  and 
Legislation,  c.  XVll.,  §  27,  note,  after  referring  to  these  expressions  in  the  declaration 
— **  Who  can  help  lamenting  that  so  rational  a  cause  should  be  rested  upon  reasons  so 
much  fitter  to  beget  objections  than  to  remove  them  ?  But  with  men  who  are  unani- 
mous and  hearty  about  mecuures,  nothing  so  weak  but  may  pass  in  the  character  of  a 
rtaton  ;  nor  is  this  the  first  instance  in  the  world  where  the  conclusion  has  supported 
the  premises,  instead  of  the  premises  the  condnsion.'* 

*  3  Dallas*  Rep.  199,  (1796>  bj  Mr.  Justice  Chase  r  '<  It  has  been  inquired  what 
powers  Congress  possessed  from  the  first  meeting  in  September,  1774,  until  the  rati- 

ficatioD  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  on  the  first  of  March,  1781 I 

entertain  this  general  idea  that  the  several  States  retained  all  internal  sovereignty,  and 
that  Congress  properly  possessed  the  great  rights  of  external  sovereignty." 

Compare  Mass.  Quart,  vol.  L,  p.  482. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  declaration  is,  in  form,  ihc  statement  of  facts, — modes 
of  action,  not  rules  of  action.  It  is,  if  any  thing,  a  definition,  and  to  it  may  be  ap- 
plied a  remark  of  M.  Charles  Comte,  Trait6  de  la  Pn)pri6t6,  Tom.  II.,  c  48  :  **  Defi- 
nitions given  by  the  legislative  power  may  be  useful,  when  they  contain  a  command, 
or  a  prohibition,  or  when  their  object  is  to  determine  acts  which  individuals  are  bound 
to  perform,  or  to  abstain  from ;  but  when  they  have  no  other  object  than  to  make 
Imown  the  natnre  of  things,  they  are  useless  and  dangerous,  and  should  be  left  to 
science.  In  the  doctrines  of  fact,  a  legislator  has  no  more  authority  than  a  simple 
individual,  unless  we  admit,  as  a  principle,  that  be  is  infallible."  Reddie's  Inquiries^ 
Elementary,  &c.,  209. 
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gates  to  the  Congress  by  the  several  colonial  conventions  and  as* 
semblies,  prior  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  contained  an 
express  reservation  to  each  colony  of  the  sole  and  exclusive  r^;u- 
lation  of  its  own  internal  government,  police  and  concerns  :  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  limits  of  that  local  sover- 
eignty which  was  thus  asserted,  this  reservation  proves  that 
Congress — the  existing  organ  of  the  national  authority — ^had  not 
these  powers.  Nor  was  there  any  actual  exercise  of  authority, 
as  national  or  federal,  by  that  Congress,  during  its  exist- 
ence, intended  directly  to  affect  the  status  of  persons  within  the 
limits  of  State  jurisdictions,  except  in  freeing  indentured  ser- 
vants and  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  army  ;  and  that  only  by 
making  compensation  to  their  masters. 

Whatever  declarations  of  the  nature  of  supreme  power,  or 
of  the  individual  or  relative  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  may  have 
proceeded  from  that  Congress,  they  can  be  taken  to  have  legal 
authority  only  when  necessarily  assumed  as  principles  justifying 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  actually  vested  in  them,  and  by  which 
they  had  a  very  limited  power  of  legislation.^ 

If  these  propositions  in  the  declaration  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  assertions  of  the  right  of  all  mankind  to  personal 

*  The  opposite  conclusion  is  expressed  hy  Mr.  Suraner  in  his  speech  in  the  V.  S. 
Senate,  Ang.  26,  1852.  *^  Thirdly,  According  to  a  familiar  rale  of  interpretation,  all 
laws  concerning  the  same  matter,  in  pari  meUeria,  are  to  be  construed  together.  Br 
the  same  reason,  the  grand  political  acts  of  the  nation  are  to  be  construed  togethery  giring 
and  receiving  light  from  each  other.  Earlier  than  the  Constitutioo  was  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  embodying,  in  immortal  words,  those  primal  truths  to  which 
our  country  pledged  itself  with  its  b^tismal  vows  as  a  nation.  '  We  hold  these  troths 
to  be  Helf-evidont,'  sajs  the  nation,  '  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  them  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights  governments  are  in- 
•tituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.* 
But  this  does  not  stand  alone.  There  is  another  national  act  of  similar  import.  On 
the  successful  close  of  the  revolution,  the  Continental  Congress,  in  an  address  to  the 
people,  repeated  the  same  \o^ty  truth.  '  Let  it  be  remembered,'  said  the  nation  again, 
*  that  it  hns  ever  beeu  tlie  pride  and  the  boast  of  America,  thai  the  riy^  for  which  «4e 
hoi  contended  were  the  rights  of  human  nature.  By  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of  these 
rights^  they  have  prevailed  over  all  opposition,  and  form  the  basis  of  thirteen  inde- 
pendent states.*  Such  were  the  acts  of  the  nation  in  its  united  capacity.  Whatever 
may  be  the  privileges  of  States  in  their  indindual  capacities,  within  their  several  local 
jurisdictions,  no  power  cnn  be  attributed  to  the  nation,  in  the  absence  of  positive,  mi- 
equivocal  grant,  inconsistent  with  these  two  national  declarations.  Here,  sir,  is  the 
national  heart,  the  national  soul,  the  national  will,  the  national  voice,  which  must 
inspire  our  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  enter  into  and  diffliae  itself  throagh 
all  the  national  legislation.     Thus  again  is  freedom  national** 
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liberty  or  to  a  legal  condition  of  freedom^  and  were  as  snch  un- 
necessary to  the  vindication  of  the  acts  of  the  revolutionary 
Congress,  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  powers  of  that  body  to  declare  them,  and  that  they  have  no 
force  in  affecting  legal  rights,  either  in  the  general  law  of  the 
nation  or  in  that  of  the  several  States. 

§  418.  The  doctrines  of  this  state  paper,  except  in  their  con- 
nection with  political  relations,  never  obtained  the  force  of  law 
by  their  promulgation  therein,  either  in  the  national  or  State 
jurisdiction,  nor  have  any  legislative  or  judicial  authorities,  under 
the  constitutional  division  of  sovereign  powers,  ever  recognized 
the  instrument  as  affecting  the  previous  foundation  of  the  laws 
of  personal  condition  in  this  country.  The  only  occasion  for  re- 
garding these  propositions  as  a  standard  of  conduct  for  private 
persons,  is  found  in  comparing  them  with  the  private  relations 
and  public  career  of  those  who  subscribed  them.' 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  declaration  of  Congress, 
July  6,  1775,  giving  the  reasons  for  taking  up  arms  against  the 
British  Crown.    ' 

§  419.  There  is  apparently  nothing  in  the  signification  of  the 
Constitution,  or  of  the  public  acts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  their  united  or  national  possession  of  sovereignty, 
which  can  be  justly  construed  into  a  universal  attribution  of  the 
rights  of  legal  personality,  or  a  voluntary  abnegation  of  this 
power  over  personal  condition  ; '  whatever  recognition  there  may 


'  No  written  declaration  of  political  principles  can  be  constmed  or  interpreted  with- 
oat  reference  to  its  actoal  correspondence  with  the  acts  and  circnmstances  of  its  aa- 
thors.  In  1297,  at  a  time  when  the  King  of  England  was,  practically,  an  absolute 
monaxx^h,  and  a  lai^  portion  of  the  commnnitj  were  in  a  state  of  villenage,  the  writs 
issued  by  Edward  I.  for  the  assembling  of  a  Parliament  contained  this  sentence : 
**  What  concerns  all  should  be  supported  by  all,  approved  by  all,  and  common  danger 
shojild  be  repelled  by  all/'  From  this  public  act  some  nave  argued  a  legal  right 
thereafter  to  universal  representation,  or  the  right  of  every  one  net  to  be  taxed  with- 
out his  consent.     See  Wade*8  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  p.  450. 

•  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  Drtd  Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  pp.  409,  410,  citing  these 
clauses  in  the  declaration,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  intended  to  argue  more  from 
their  existence  than  is  argued  in  the  text  above :  that  is.  only  that  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  juridical  act  altering  the  status  or  civil  condition  of  persons  of  African 
descent,  as  it  then  existed  in  the  colonies.  The  Chief  Justice  refers,  as  has  here  been 
done,  to  the  history  of  the  times  and  of  the  authors  of  the  instrument,  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  to  be  so  interpreted.  On  page  410 — "  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  general  terms  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
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be  in  the  same  instrament  of  rights  in  the  people,  as  certain  de- 
tenninate  masses  of  individuals,  1^  those  provisions  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  pubMc  and  private  law,  or  bills  of  rights,  and 
are  national  in  their  jurisdiction  or  extent. 

§  420.  The  object  of  the  Constitution  is  "  to  secure  liberty 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; "  but  for  that  purpose  it 
establishes  a  Government,  and  invests  it  with  powers  to  act 
upon  all  persons  within  the  United  States  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  acknowledges  the  possession  of  the  residue  of  sovereign 
powers  to  be  in  the  several  States,  or  the  several  people  of  each 
State,  as  a  distinct  political  personality.  The  liberty  therefore 
which  is  recognized  by  the  Constitution,  in  this  declaration  of  its 


to  the  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  was  intended  to  indade  them,  or  to 
giTe  to  them  or  their  posterity  Sie  benefit  of  any  of  its  provisions.* 
'  But,  from  the  moae  of  statement  employed  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  Opinion,  it 
might  seem  that  the  Chief  Jostice  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing  only  snch  a  ntptiiim 
conclusion  from  those  clauses,  but  found,  in  the  very  erpmdont  tkemgdvet^  a  dinct 
arerment  that  negroes  were  not  to  be  considered  capable  of  legal  rights,  and  even  that 
tiiej  were  property  and  not  persona.  For,  having  on  the  preceding  pages  cited  the 
cuatomary  and  statute  law  of  the  colonies  and  the  empire  recognizing  slavery  and  the 
civil  disabilities  of  free  negroes,  and  having,  )ust  before  the  sentence  above  quoted, 
said :  ''  We  refer  to  these  historical  facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  fixed  <^in- 
ions  concerning  that  race,  upon  which  the  statesmen  of  that  day  spoke  and  acted." 
He  then  (after  the  sentence  first  quoted)  says:  **  The  language  of  the  DeclaratioQ  of 
Independence  is  equally  conclusive.     It  begins,**  &c. 

If  one  says — •*  Feed  oats  to  all  my  horses,** — it  might  be  shown,  aliunde^  that  he 
means  only  all  his  white  horses.  But  it  could  hardly  be  concluded  from  the  words 
themselves,  that  hi»  black  horses  were  not  to  have  any.  That  the  negative  conclusion, 
in  the  text  above,  is  the  gist  of  the  aigument  in  the  Opinion,  appears  further  fVom 
page  110:  **  1  he  general  words  above  quoted  would  seem  to  embrace  the  whole  hu- 
man family,  and  if  they  were  used  in  a  similar  instrument  at  this  day,  would  be  so 
understood.  But  it  is  too  clear  to  dispute,  that  the  enslaved  African  race  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  included,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  people  who  framed  and  adopted  this 
declaration  ;  for,  if  the  language,  as  understood  in  that  day,  would  embrace  them,  the 
conduct  of  the  distinguished  men  who  framed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  would 
have  been  utterly  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with,**  &c.  &c. 

Much  has  been  written  respecting  Mr.  Jcfferson*s  claim  to  originality  in  his  part  of 
the  composition  of  the  Declaration.  But  it  may  be  noticed,  tiiat  the  excellence  of  the 
composition  is,  precisely,  in  its  want  of  originality.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  most 
striking  expressions  were  only  adoptions  of  forms  of  speech,  which  were  familiar  to  all 
who  had  spoken  or  written  on  the  issues  of  tiie  Revolution,  and  chiefly  derived  from 
the  writings  of  Locke,  Shaftesbury,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  other  writers  of  similar  po- 
litical opinions.  It  was,  for  thU  reason,  a  successful  utterance  of  the  ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colonics,  (whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  those 
ideasy)  and  not  to  be  construed  by  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  Committee  of  Congress 
who  reported  it.  If  it  had  been  original  with  that  Committee,  and  if  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  is  admitted,  bore  the  principal  part  in  its  composition,  it  should  be  interpreted  by 
his  peculiar  views.  And  that  he,  individually,  gave  a  universal  personal  extent  to 
such  expressions,  irrespective  of  distinctions  of  color  or  race,  is  abundantly  proved 
from  his  written  works. 
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object,  comprehends  the  idea  of  law  as  well  as  of  liberty  ;  and 
consists  in  relcUions  wherein  the  right  of  one  man  is  associated 
with  the  duty  of  forbearance  in  another ;  and  both  right  and 
duty  are  consequences  of  that  relation  of  superior  and  inferior 
which  is  implied  in  every  lato^  strictly  so  called.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  being  itself  subject  to  the  supreme 
power  which  establishes  the  Constitution,  the  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals recognized  by  it  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  restraints 
on  the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  powers  vested  in  it  by  law, 
as  well  as  faculties  of  action  in  private  persons  ;  although  it  is 
not  necessary  to  infer  from  this  language  of  the  Constitution 
that  liberty  of  condition  is  promulgated  by  it  as  by  a  personal 
law  of  universal  application. 

§  421.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution,  may  also  in  the  same  instrument,  by  their  joint 
action,  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  powers  held  by  the  States 
severally  over  individuals  ;  constituting  therein  a  legal  hberty 
for  the  persons  subjected  to  those  powers  ;  each  State  being 
thereafter  bound  by  a  d4ty  of  forbearance  similar  to  that  bind- 
ing on  the  national  Government  ;  though,  fix)m  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  its  political  existence,  that  duty,  regarded  as  duty  of 
the  State  in  its  pohtical  capacity,  is  rather  the  consequence  of 
an  inteniational  law  or  compact,  than  of  a  law  in  the  strict 
sense  ;  while  the  liberties  arising  from  it,  to  the  individual,  aud 
the  corresponding  duties  of  all  private  persons  are,  in  resting 
upon  the  Constitution,  of  a  truly  legal  character,  and  are  founded 
on  a  national  municipal  law,  binding  on  all  private  persons  as  a 
law  in  the  strict  sense. 

§  422.  The  public  law  of  the  United  States,  determining 
the  legal  extent  of  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Government 
and  the  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  States,  is  therefore  also 
private  law  in  being  the  law  of  the  liberty  of  private  persons. 
The  liberties  of  legal  persons  which  might  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  and  thus  rest  upon  a  law  having  both  a  territorial 
and  a  personal  extent  or  character,  are  either  political  or  civil. 

The  entire  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  the 
sum  of  the  sovereign  powers  held  by  the  States  both  unitedly 
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and  severally,  being  recognized  in  the  Constitution  to  be  held 
by  the  people  of  those  States,  this  sovereignty  has  the  national 
character  exclusively,  as  opposed  to  a  private  character,  accord- 
ing to  the  distinction  made  in  the  use  of  those  terms  in  a  former 
chapter  ;  *  and  the  law,  in  acknowledging  that  sovereignty,  re- 
cognizes the  possession  of  political  rights  by  the  individuals  con- 
stituting the  people  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  possession  of 
sovereignty  by  the  people  in  their  double  political  character- 
as  one  nation,  and  as  separate  political  bodies, — ^is  a  &ct  ante- 
cedent to  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all  law  in  the  primary 
sense, — all  rules  of  action  to  be  judicially  recognized  in  this 
country  as  the  positive  law.  The  possession  of  those  rights  con- 
stitutes liberty  in  one  of  its  forms  of  existence,  viz.,  political 
liberty,  as  before  defined  ;  *  and  is  necessarily  a  private  right  in 
individuals,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  a  private  person. 

But  in  considering  freedom  of  action  in  civil  or  social  relsr 
tions,  as  a  topic  of  private  law,  political  liberty  needs  not  to  be 
farther  considered  except  so-  far  as  it  is  connected  with  civil 
liberty  in  being,  necessarily,  a  legal  attribution  of  the  capacity 
for  the  rights  of  a  legal  person,  and  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
dition of  a  thing,  or  of  the  object  of  the  rights  of  others  ;  and 
also  in  supposing,  in  its  possessors,  a  legal  liberty  of  choice  and 
action  totally  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  an  involuntary 
subjection,  in  social  relations,  to  another  person.  This  political 
liberty,  as  the  right  of  the  individual  member  of  the  civil  state, 
is  determined  by  some  law,  in  the  proper  and  ordinary  sense  ; 
and,  for  the  present  purpose,  the  most  essential  consideration  in 
regard  to  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests,  in  the  public 
law  of  the  United  States  ;  or  the  location  of  that  power  of  sov- 
ereignty which  originates  that  political  right. 

§  423.  If  the  possession  of  political  liberty  by  individuals  is 
not  fixed,  in  the  Constitution,  by  the  national  exercise  of  this 
power  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (that  is, 
by  private  law  contained  in  the  Constitution,)  it  must,  under 
the  constitutional  distribution  of  power,  be  vested  either  in  the 

'  Ante,  §  854  and  note.  '  i4nte,  §  852. 
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national  Goyemment  or  in  the  several  States.  But  though  the 
possession  of  political  rights  by  individuals  is  a  fact  which  enters 
into  the  actual  continuation  of  the  national  Government,  and 
the  exercise  of  those  sovereign  powers  in  and  by  the  Constitution 
which,  by  the  force  of  such  exercise,  constitute  the  people  of  the 
several  States  into  one  nation  or  state  among  the  other  "  powers 
of  the  earth,"  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  itself  which 
determines  who  are  the  individuals  that  are  to  constitute  the 
political  people  of  that  nation,  or  who  are,  in  other  words,  to 
enjoy  this  liberty  of  action,  in  respect  either  to  the  political 
existence  of  the  nation,  or  that  of  the  several  States.  The 
only  provisions  in  the  Constitution  which  directly  affect  political 
rights  or  privileges,  are  those  which  limit  the  qualifications  for 
office,  or  determine  political  capacities  in  respect  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  national  Government,  These,  in  determining  the 
instruments  of  supreme  power,  or  the  persons  to  whom  it  shall 
be  intrusted,  are  public  law  as  well  as  a  law  determining  the 
rights  of  private  individuals  ;  and,  though  they  are  material  for 
securing  political  freedom  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  character  of  an  embodied  state  or  nationality,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  maintaining  the  national  possession  of  sovereignty  in  its 
present  form,  and  hence,  derivatively,  for  securing  all  individual 
freedom  of  action,  they  are  not  necessary  to  be  here  considered. 

§  424.  Since  therefore  the  possession  of  those  rights  of  action 
which  constitute  political  freedom  in  private  persons  must  be 
determined  by  some  who  are  vested  with  sovereign  power,  the 
power  to  determine  that  possession  must  either  be  vested  in 
Congress  or  be  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  the  people 
of  those  States,  as  together  exercising  the  sum  of  sovereign 
l^slative  power  not  already  exercised  in  the  Constitution. 

K  the  term  "  republican  government"  implies  the  possession  of 
political  liberties  by  any  of  those  who  are  also  individually  sub- 
ject to  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  the  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State 
of  the  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,*  taken  in  con- 

'  Art  rV.  Sec.  4 :  **  The  United  States  shall  goarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a  republican  form  of  government.'' 
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nection  with  the  legislative  powers  vested  in  Congress^  gives  to 
the  national  Government,  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
United  8tates,  some  power  to  maintain  in  each  State  the 
political  liberties  of  the  individuals  constituting  the  people  of 
that  State.  But  there  is  no  power  given  to  Congress  to  deter- 
mine within  a  State,  by  a  personal  law,  any  specific  poesessioD 
of  political  rights,  not  even  in  the  power  to  pass  naturalization 
laws,  that  is,  laws  by  which  aliens  to  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States  shall  acquire  the  rights  of  a  person  bom  within  that  do- 
minion. The  possession  of  political  liberty,  as  the  right  of  a  pri- 
vate person,  is  therefore,  within  each  of  the  several  States,  de- 
termined, as  an  element  of  the  political  constitution  both  of  the 
State  and  of  the  United  States,  by  the  will  of  that  body  of  per- 
sons known  as  being,  by  the  present  possession  and  exercise  of 
power,  the  political  people  of  that  State.  They  have  the  right 
to  abridge  or  extend  at  their  will  the  enjoyment  of  political 
liberty  by  individual  inhabitants  of  their  territory  ;  subject  only 
to  the  eflfect  of  the  provision  for  a  republican  government,  and 
to  those  provisions  of  a  gzta^t-intemational  character  which 
limit  the  power  of  the  State  over  persons  who  are  alien  to  their 
several  jurisdiction.  , 

Whatever  may  be  the  principles  affecting  the  possession  of 
political  liberties  by  individuals,  which  natural  reason  and  po- 
litical right  (ethics)  require  to  *be  observed  in  states  and  nations, 
the  juridical  recognition  of  those  principles, — ^whether  they  can 
be  called  doctrines  of  a  historically  known  law  of  naiions — uni- 
versal jurisprudence — or  not,  is  dependent  on  the  sanction  of 
the  sovereign  power  vested  in  the  several  States  ;  except  as 
affected  by  the  above  described  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 

§  425.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  before  referred  to, 
which  being  of  the  nature  of  a  hill  of  rights,  constitute  private 
law,*  are  a  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
only  against  the  powers  delegated  to 'the  national  Government." 


»  ArUe,  %  409,  410. 

'Kent's  Coram.  Lect.  XIX,  in  beginning:  "As  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their  own 
government  as  a  nation,  and  not  for  the  goyemment  of  the  individual  States,  the 
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Similar  provisions  might  have  been  made  in  the  Constitution  to 
restrain  the  powers  of  the  States  within  their  local  jurisdictions. 
But  the  only  existing  clauses  which  limit  their  municipal  (in- 
ternal) legislation,  (distinguished  from  intemcUional  in  respect 
to  the  persons  upon  whom  it  operates,)  affect,  principally,  either 
those  rights  of  persons  which  are  classed  as  the  rights  of  persons 
to  things — frights  of  things — or  those  which  have  more  of  the 
character  of  public  law,  by  their  connection  with  the  political 
action  of  the  national  Government,  than  of  a  law  of  private 
relations.  Such  are  the  provisions  of  Art.  I.,  Sec.  10.  The 
provisions  which  more  directly  affect  the  powers  of  the  several 
States,  in  reference  to  the  individual  and  relative  rights  of  per- 
sons within  their  limits,  are  such  as  properly  form  an  inter- 
national or  gua^international  law  between  the  various  States 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  the  several  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  powers,  to  be  exercised  locally  in  the  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions  of  the  States  or  Territories.  They  affect  the 
rights  or  obligations  of  private  persons,  within  those  several 
States  or  Territories,  when  recognized  therein  as  aliens  in  respect 
to  their  local  municipal  laws.  Thus  the  clauses  of  the  fourth 
Article  relating  to  those  who  within  any  State  are  aliens  only 
to  the  State,  but  not  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  national  Government,  form  a  special  law  ;  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  States  over  such  persons,  with  a  coercive  force 
beyond  that  of  the  general  principles  of  international  law,  which 
may  yet  operate,  in  like  circumstances,  as  between  those  States. 
The  powers  exclusively  granted  to  the  national  Government  over 
such  public  action  as  constitutes  the  peaceful  or  hostile  inter- 
course of  the  nation  with  other  nations,  limit  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  power  of  the  States  over  those  within  their  boim- 
daries  who  are  aliens  to  the  United  States. 

§  426.  If  there  are  any  legal  rights  or  liberties  and  legal 
duties  or  obligations  which  have  hitherto  been  attributed  to 
persons  within  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  principles  judi- 

powen  oonferred  and  the  limitationt  on  power  contained  in  that  instrament,  are  ap> 
plicable  to  the  Goremment  of  the  United  States,  and  the  limitatioDi  do  not  applj  to 
the  State  GoTenunents,  nnlen  expreued  in  tenna.    Thot,  for  inatanoe,**  &o. 
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cially  received  as  parts  either  of  the  "  common  law/'  or  of  the 
historical  law  of  nations  or  a  uniyersal  jurisprudence,  but  which 
are  not  fixed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  before  refer- 
red to,  having  the  effect  of  private  law,  the  principles  determin- 
ing those  rights  will  be  alterable  either  by  the  national  l^is- 
lature  or  by  the  several  States,  according  to  the  connection 
which  the  action^  contemplated  in  those  rights  and  privileges 
or  duties  and  obligations,  may  have  with  the  powers  respec- 
tively vested  in  the  general  Government  or  reserved  to  the 
States. 

§  427.  It  has  been  a  question  of  great  interest  and  im- 
portance in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States  whether  the 
"  common  law,"  meaning  thereby  the  common  law  of  England 
transferred  to  the  American  colonies,  is  the  law  of  the  United 
States  in  their  national  or  federal  exercise  of  sovereign  power ; 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  exists,  in  the  United  States,  as 
the  judicially  supposed  will  *  of  that  sovereignty  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  national  Government,  and  therefore  is  a  law, 
having  national  effect  or  prevalence,  which  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  judicial  and  executive  officers  of  that  Government. 

Referring  to  principles  already  stated  as  those  which  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  or  domain  of 
any  sovereign  power :  all  positive  law  is  law  resting  on  the  will 
of  some  possessor  of  sovereign  power  ;  and  has  force  and  appli- 
cation both  in  some  certain  territory  and  over  some  certain 
persons,  i.  e.,  is  territorial  and  personal,'  and  the  only  laws  which 
can  be  judicially  recognized  in  any  territory  and  applied  to  per- 
sons therein,  as  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  are  either  such  as  in 
judicial  recogmtion  can  be  known  to  have  had  territorial  extent 
therein,  to  be  shown  by  historical  evidence,  or  such  as  may  af- 
terwards originate  either  by  the  continuous  judicial  application 
of  natural  reason,  or  by  the  direct  promulgation  of  the  sovereign 
legislative  power.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  private  law 
prevailed  in  the  colonies  as  the  law  of  each  separate  colonial 
territory,  (though  maintained  therein,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 

'  AfU€,  §g  29,  80.  *  Ante,  §  26. 
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the  imperial  authority,)  and  not  as  the  single  law  of  several 
parts  of  an  integral  national  domain ;  or  (if  in  any  degree  other- 
wise) that  the  only  extent  to  which  any  private  law  prevailed 
nationally,  was  as  a  peraoncU  law,  attaching  to  the  British  suhject 
of  European  race,  and  then  having  a  gt/o^i-intemational  effect 
in  respect  to  those  districts  in  which  he  had  no  local  or  par- 
ticular domicil.*  It  follows,  then,  from  the  necessarily  con- 
tinuous existence  of  private  law,  that  the  Bevolution  and  the 
consequent  assumptions  of  power  by  the  people  of  the  colonies, 
in  preserving  and  confirming  the  distributive  possession  of  sov- 
ereign powers  for  local  legislation,  maintained  that  local  charac- 
ter of  the  common  law  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  only  "  com- 
mon laV  judicially  known  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  known  in  each  State  as  a  local  terri- 
torial law. 

§  428.  The  term  common  law  being  here  taken  in  that 
wider  sense  in  which  it  may  be  employed  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  any  country*  and  not  merely  as  those  rules  which  are  iden- 
tical with  the  '^  common  law  of  England,^'  it 'may  be  said  that 
the  only  other  law  which  can  exist  in  the  United  States  must 
be  such  as  is  promulgated  by  the  direct  legislation  of  the  pos- 
sessors or  depositaries  of  sovereign  power,  and  that  the  only 
legisktion  having  national  extent  is  that  contained  m  the  Cpn- 
stitution,  or  proceeding  from  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  having 
a  national  extent,  which  are  vested  by  it  in  Congress.  So  far 
as  the  Constitution  employs  words  whose  meaning  is  ascertained 
by  their  previous  use  as  terms  of  the  '^  common  law,"  so  &r  it 
may  be  said  to  adopt  the  "  common  laV  in  the  legislation  ex- 
pressed by  those  terms  ;  and  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  '^  common  laV  expositions  of  those#  terms  to  give  effect 
to  the  Constitution.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
making  the  body  of  principles  known,  either  in  any  State  or 
States  of  the  Union  or  in  England,  as  ''  common  law"  a  law 
promulgated  by  the  authors  of  that  Constitution.  Law  in  any 
state  is  a  rule  of  action  founded  on  a  right  or  power  over  such 

Ame^  §  86.  '  Ante,  g  824-82e,  and  th«  relerenoe*. 
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action  ;  and  common  law  in  any  State  of  the  Union  is  therein 
the  supposed  will  of  the  State  sovereignty  in  reference  to  an 
immense  variety  of  action.  Its  identification  with  the  State  or 
local  sovereignty  is  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  the  State  has  power  to  control 
action  in  those  possible  natural  relations  which  are  now  or  have 
been  determined  by  rules  judicially  known  as  '^  common  law 
rules/'  But  the  powers  of  the  national  Government  over  the 
action  of  persons,  within  the  limits  of  the  States  at  least,  are 
derived  by  specific  grants,  and  to  suppose  that  the  common 
law  is  a  rule  of  action  enforceable  by  that  Government  would 
be  to  attribute  a  rule  of  action  to  its  authority,  without  reference 
to  the  nature  of  its  powers  to  make  a  rule.  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  powers,  might  adopt  a  rule  previously 
expressed  in  ^^  common  law  ;''  but  the  extent  and  force  of  that 
adoption  would  be  limited  by  the  grant  of  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. "  Common  law,"  therefore,  is  not  the  territorial  law  of  the 
United  States  as  one  domain,  even  if  any  system  of  rules  is 
recognized  as  common  law,  distinct  from  the  juridical  will  of 
some  one  State  of  the  Union  in  which  the  English  law  of  the 
individual  and  relative  rights  of  private  persons  has,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  acquired  a  territorial  extent. 

§  429.  But  laws  apply  as  personal  laws  as  well  as  territorial 
laws ;  or,  have  a  personal  extent  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
their  territorial  extent ;  and  where  the  national  Government 
has  power  to  administer  law  between  persons  (from  a  grant  of 
power  over  them  as  specified  persons)  without  reference  to 
the  administration  of  any  particular  system  of  laws,  if  those 
persons  have  sustained  relations  under  the  law,  having  territo- 
rial extent  in  some  State,  which  is  in  such  State  known  as 
"  common  law,"  there  the  national  Government  may  be  said  to 
have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  in  applying  it  to  persons  over 
whom  it  has  this  personal  jurisdiction. 

Thus  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  applying  to 
caseSf  is  described  by  cases  under  certain  lawSy  and  cases  6&- 
tween  certain  persons.  Although  the  laws  under  which  the  first 
class  of  cases  may  arise  are  only  the  law  contained  in  the  Con- 
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stitntioiiy  treaties,  and  the  legislation  of  Congress,  the  cases  be- 
tween persons  may  be  cases  at  common  law  ;  in  which  instances 
the  common  law  enforced  by  the  national  judiciary  will  be  the 
law  of  the  local  domain  under  which  the  person,  upon  whom  the  ' 
national  jurisdiction  has  attached,  may  have  sustained  relations 
and  have  acquired  rights  or  incurred  obUgations.' 

§  430.  If  the  common  law  in  any  jurisdiction  is  that  law 
which  is  judicially  recognized  as  the  rule  of  natural  reason,'  it 
might  appear  strange  that  such  a  law  should  not  be  a  part  of 
the  national  municipal  law.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  legal  coercive  effect  of  the  common  law  of  England  or  of  any 
State  of  the  Union  does  not  depend  upon  its  actual  accordance 
with  natural  reason,  but  upon  its  acceptation  as  such  by  the 
possessor  of  sovereign  power.  Now  the  United  States  have  es- 
tablished a  nationai  rule  only  in  regard  to  certain  specified 
matters  or  relations.  It  is,  therefore,  as  to  such  only  that  the 
national  judiciary  can  enforce  a  rule  of  action,  however  derived, 
either  from  a  legislative  act,  or  from  a  judicial  interpretation 
cf  natural  reason.  As  to  such  only  can  the  judiciary  apply 
natural  reason  according  to  standards  identified  with  the  will  of 
the  United  States  as  one  nation.  But,  in  considering  the  juris- 
diction of  the  national  judiciary  over  persons  and  the  laws 
which  it  may  apply,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  their 
having  authority  to  ascertain  the  rule  of  natural  reason  apply- 
ing to  certain  relations  or  conditions  of  action,  and  their  having 
authority  to  enforce  a  rule  over  certain  persons  which  is  derived 
from  natural  reason  by,  or  according  to  the  judgment  of,  another 
possessor  of  sovereign  power,  not  identified  with  the  United 
States  in  their  national  capacity.  Before  any  rule  derived  by  a 
judicial  reference  to  natural  reason  can  be  enforced  by  the  na- 
tional Government  it  must  be  identified  either  with  the  will  of 
the  United  States,  or  with  that  of  some  single  State  ;  and  the 
criterion  of  those  matters  or  relations  as  to  which  the  United 
States  can  be  taken  to  have  given  a  rule  of  action  is  in  the 
Constitution  only.' 

*  Ante,  §  868.     Dnponceau  on  Jnrisdiction,  p.  47.  •  Ante,  §  85. 

'  The  question,  here  matde,  is  of  the  law  by  which  civil  ri^icbts  and  obligations  roaj 
be  created  or  become  exutent ;  and  whenever  in  the  national  jori^mdeuoe  they  are 
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§  431.  Common  law  then  (including  herein  the  law  of  tup- 
iions,  jus  gentium  or  universal  jurisprudence^  so  far  as  it  is  a  law 
of  personal  condition*)  is  in  each  State  alterable  only  by  the 
State  power ;  except  so  far  as  limited  by  the  constitutional 
provisions  before  referred  to. 

If,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  Christianity,  or  the  code 
of  morals  known  as  the  Christian,  ever  had  legal  e£fect  either  as 
part  of  the  "  common  law  of  England  "  and  America  or  of  the 
law  of  nations  among  nations  called  Christian^'  its  continuance, 
with  legal  authority  in  determining  the  relations  and  rights  of 
persons,  is  not  maintained  by  any  constitutional  provisions 
^ving  it  the  effect  of  a  national  law  for  the  United  States. 
And,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  correspondence  between 
that  code  and  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  its  recog- 
nition as  a  judicial  rule  within  any  State  of  the  Union  depends 
solely  on  the  separate  sovereignty  of  the  State. 

§  432.  How  far  the  "  common  law"  may  be  a  national  law, 
in  the  sense  of  a  law  resting  on  the  power  represented  by  the 
national  Government  in  the  Territories,  District  of  Columbia, 
&c.,  is  a  question  of  that  one  of  the  local  municipal  laws,  as 
before  defined,  which  may  therein  prevail.  Because  those  Ter- 
ritories, &c.,  are,  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  Union  and  in 
point  of  severalty  of  jurisdiction,  like  the  several  States.* 

recognized  as  effects  of  common  law,  that  law  is  also  known  as  local  mnnicipal  law. 
This  i^  the  general  rule,  at  least  as  to  those  rights  and  ohli>^ations  which  oonstitnte 
the  personal  condition  or  status  of  private  persons.     But  when  the  judicial  power  of 
the  r.  S.  is  exercised,  under  the  Constitution,  to  actualize  or  realize  (ante.  p.  59,  n.) 
those  effects,  the  national  courts  must  (in  the  absence  of  statute)  adopt  a  rale  of  nat- 
unil  ivasou  determined  by  general  principles  of  jurisprudence.     (Antf^  gg  29-36.) 
This  must  be  a  customary  or  common  law  identified  with  the  jnridical  will  of  the 
nation,  the  authors  of  the  Constitution,  and  not  with  that  of  any  one  of  the  locaJ  sot- 
erti^jities.     So,  when  *'  copses  at  law  and  equity**  arising  under  this  Constitution,  &c , 
arc>  to  be  decided  in  the  national  tribunals,  the  cases  are  to  be  distinguished  according 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  England  as  familiarly  known  here,  ( Story's  C-omm.  §  1G45,)  and 
tlio  rules  ol  remedy  are  not  the  practice  of  some  Stnte,  '*  but  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  law  and  equity  as  distinguished  and  defined  in  that  countiy  from 
whicii  we  derived  our   knowledge  of  those   principles.*'     (Robinson  r.  Campbell,  3 
Wheaton,  212,  221,  228 ;  1  Kent,  342.)    So  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  a  national 
copimou  law  may  be  said  to  exist  and  bo  adopted  by  tlio  Constitution  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  **  a  rule  in  tlie   pursuit  of  remedial  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  Union.** 
(Story'f*  Comm.  §  1G45  and  §  168.  note.)     Whether  the  courts  of  the  U.  S.  have  juris- 
diction to  punish  acts  which,  though  not  made  punishable  by  the  legislation  of  Con- 
gress, are  criminal  by  such  a  national  common  law,  is  a  different  question.     Comp.  1 
Kent's  Coium.  Lect.  xvi;  Kawle  on  the  Const  ch.  28;   Duponceau's  Treatise;  1 
Tucker's  Bl  App.  £. 
'  Ante,  g  1  la  *  AnU,  ^  174,  *  Ante,  §  897.  Duponc  on  Joriad.  29,  80. 
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§  433.  There  is  therefore  nothing  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  (either  by  abnegation  of  the  power  to 
establish  a  chattel  condition  as  a  personal  distinction,  or  by  at- 
tributing the  legal  rights  of  persons  to  all  mankind,  or  by  an 
adoption  of  the  English  "  common  law"  in  respect  to  individual 
and  relative  rights  as  a  national  and  territorial  law)  determines 
the  civil  condition  or  status  of  natural  persons  imder  a  law  hav- 
ing national  extent,  to  be  recognized  throughout  the  dominion 
of  the  United  States  and  to  be  enforced  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. 

Further,  the  powers  specifically  granted  to  Congress,  for 
enacting  laws  to  have  national  extent,  are  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  determine  those  rights  of  persons  the  possession  or  non- 
possession  of  which  is  the  most  important  element  of  a  free  con- 
dition or  of  its  contraries;  that  is,  individual  rights,^  even  in- 
dependently of  those  restrictions  on  the  national  Government 
which  have  the  character  of  a  bill  of  rights  ;  and  even  the  per- 
sonal application  of  the  reservations  against  the  powers  of  the 
national  Government,  in  favor  of  specified  rights  of  private  per- 
sons, is  not  determined  by  the  Constitution  itself. 

§  434.  On  the  other  hand  the  restrictions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  on  the  powers  held  by  the  States 
severally,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  limit  their  power  in 
the  creation  of  local  law  affecting  private  rights,  except  in  a 
few  relations,  not  embracing  those  rights  which  distinguish  a 
legal  status  or  condition  of  persons,  and  in  certain  specified  in- 
ternational and  ^tm^t-international  relations.  The  power 
therefore  of  determining  by  personal  laws  the  condition  of  in- 
dividuals and  their  enjoyment  of  civil  liberties  belongs  to  the 
States,  as  the  proper  object  of  their  own  municipal  (internal) 
law,  under  that  share  of  sovereign  power  which  remains  in  them 
severally,  subject  only  to  the  undetermined  effect  of  the  na- 
tional guarantee  for  a  republican  government,  and  restrained, 
in  its  application  to  persons,  by  general  international  obligation, 
(law  in  an  imperfect  sense,)  and  the  laio  (in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense)  of  the  Constitution  having  similar  effect  with 
coercive  authority  over  private  individuals. 

>  Amu,  %  189. 
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§  435.  The  power  over  civil  liberty  and  the  legal  possession 
of  the  rights  of  private  persons  being,  to  this  degree,  within  the 
powers  of  the  States  severally,  they,  by  their  own  local  law, 
determine  within  their  own  territory  even  the  personal  applica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  reservations  in  favor  of  "  the  people** 
against  the  powers  of  the  national  Government ;  that  is,  it 
would  seem  that  in  each  State  it  remains  for  the  State  to  de- 
termine who  constitute  the  individuals  of  that  "  people  "  who, 
by  legal  capacity  for  the  rights  referred  to  in  those  provisions, 
are  not  to  be  prohibited  by  the  national  Government  *'from 
assembling  peaceably  for  the  redress  of  grievances,**  whose 
^^  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed,**  who  are 
to  be  ^^  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  and  possessions  against 
unreasonable  search  or  seizure.'*^  For  since  the  legal  unrea- 
sonableness of  a  search  or  seizure  depends  upon  the  legal  naiurt 
of  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  personal  security,  and  private 
property,  (where  distinctions  can  be  made  between  natural  per- 
sons according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  those  rights,) 
if  the  States  determine  the  legal  capacity  of  persons,  that  deter- 
mination will  operate  in  reference  to  the  judicial  and  executive 
powers  of  the  national  Government,  when  they  act  upon  the 
same  persons.  And  even  supposing  that  no  law  of  Congress 
had  been  made,  or  could  be  made,  to  affect  relations  founded  on 
such  personal  distinctions,  yet  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  con- 
stitutional obligation  of  the  United  States,  to  maintain  by  force 
the  domestic  tranquillity  of  each  State,  might  give  occasion  for 
the  recognition  of  those  distinctions  by  the  national  executive 
and  judiciary.* 

§  436.  During  the  connection  of  the  American  colonies  with 
the  British  empire,  as  before  shown,  the  common  law  rights  of 
Englishmen  were  established,  by  that  law,  for  the  white  inhab- 
itants, at  least,  of  each  colony,  by  the  imperial  as  well  as  the 
local  sovereignty  ;  and  the  same  law,  as  personal  to  those  colo- 

*  Art.  I.,  n.,  IV.,  of  Amendments. 

*  Art.  IV.  sec.  4.  *'  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
ft  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ; 
ftnd  on  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive,  (when  the  legislature  cannoi 
he  convened,)  against  domestic  violenctt.** 
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nists,  had  a  territorial  extent  and  recognition  throughout  the 
colonies  as  one  national  dominion^  irrespectively  of  the  local 
l^islature,  and  that  personal  law  or  those  personal  rights  were 
guaranteed  hy  the  united  power  of  the  empire.  But  there  heing 
nothing  in  the  Constitution,  except  as  above  stated,  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  States  in  affecting  or  altering  ^^  common  law 
rights"  by  their  municipal  (internal)  laws,  it  seems  that  the 
rights  or  liberties  of  private  persons  have  no  longer  the  same 
basis  in  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  a  nation,  as  formerly ;  and, 
therefore,  not  the  same  security  for  their  permanence  in  a  State 
of  the  Union  as  formerly  in  the  colony ;  the  power  to  affect  those 
liberties  having  passed  into  the  States  as  divided  into  distinct 
political  bodies  of  local  jurisdiction,  irrespectively  of  the  sove- 
reignty existing  in  the  States  united,  except  where  controlled  by 
the  provisions  of  a  ^tf  cm-international  character. 

Whether  civil  or  social  liberty  has,  in  consequence  of  this 
political  change,  a  better  or  a  worse  foxmdation  in  the  present 
United  States  than  in  the  former  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  is  an 
inquiry  which  is  not  embraced  in  that  legal  view  of  the  subject 
which  is  herein  taken. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  THE  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LAW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
THE  SUBJECT  CONTINUED — OF  THE  PERSONS  WHO  MAY  AP- 
PLY  THAT   LAW   BY   THE  EXERCISE  OF  JUDICLAL   POWER. 

§  437.  Under  every  form  of  government  the  investiture  of 
the  power  to  apply  the  law  is  a  circumstance  to  be  considered 
in  determining  those  conditions  of  private  persons  which  may 
be  established  xmder  law.  It  may  here  be  assumed  that,  in  a 
republican  government,  this  power  should  always  be  distin- 
guished, in  its  exercise,  from  the  power  to  promulgate  laws— 
the  legislative  or  juridical  power.  The  coercive  application  of 
the  laws  of  a  country  is  by  the  instrumentality  of  ministerial 
or  administrative  functionaries  co-operating  with  the  judicial 
It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  every  instance,  between 
the  persons  so  co-operating,  as  being  either  administrative  or 
judicial  officers.  But  in  a  government  wherein  the  three 
functions  of  sovereign  power  are  separately  invested,  the  judi- 
cial function  becomes  the  test  of  the  administraftive  or  minis- 
terial.* 

§  438.  Whatever  may  be  the  intended  operation  of  the  na- 
tional municipal  law  of  the  United  States  in  causing  rights  or 
obligations,  incident  to  conditions  of  freedom  or  its  contraries,  in 

*  But  legislative  assemblie.s  are  considered  as  holding  the  judicial  function  to  A 
certain  extent,  (1  Peters'  R.  068,)  with  the  powers  incident  to  courts  of  law ;  iu  the 
exercise  of  which  their  judgment  is  final,  whether  the  occasion  for  it  arose  in  the  coarse 
of  the  legislative  or  of  some  other  function.  Cushing's  Law  of  Legislative  A«5emblieii|' 
Part  III.  ch.  iii,  iv.  In  2  Kent's  Comm.  30,  note,  the  author  seems  to  think  that  the 
American  legislative  bodies  are  (in  the  absence  of  any  constitutional  provisioDS)  at 
uncontrollable  in  this  respect  as  the  Elnglish  houses  of  parliament. 
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private  persons,  the  investiture  of  the  judicial  function,  hy  which 
its  application  as  a  coercive  rule  is  to  be  determined,  is  an  im- 
portant incident  of  those  conditions. 

In  the  previous  chapter  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  re- 
lative extent  of  the  judicial  functions  derived  from  the  United 
States  and  from  the  several  States,  in  applying  the  Constitu- 
tion operating  as  the  supreme  public  law  and  the  evidence  of 
the  location  of  sovereign  juridical  power.  The  question,  of 
Jurisdiction  under  the  national  municipal  law,  which  is  here 
presented,  is  also  a  question  of  the  public  law  ;  although  here 
regarded,  mainly,  as  one  of  private  law  ;  that  is,  one  in  reference 
to  the  relations  of  private  persons. 

§  439.  This  question,  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  judicial 
function  in  carrying  into  effect  the  national  municipal  law, 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  within  the  limits  of  each  State  of  the 
Union,  the  sum  of  sovereign  power  over  the  territory  of  such 
State  and  all  persons  and  things  therein  is  divided  between  the 
particular  State  and  the  national  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  their  national  capacity ;  and  that,  since  the  powers 
held  by  each  are  sovereign  in  their  nature,  the  governmental 
organization  of  each  must  include  tribunals  for  the  execution  of 
the  law  derived  from  the  powers  so  held  by  it. 

Now,  though  the  tribunals  thus  constituted  by  these  co- 
ordinate possessors  of  sovereignty  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  territory  and  the  same  persons,  the  tribunals  deriving 
their  authority  from  one  of  them  will  not,  necessarily,  have  the 
power  to  apply  the  law  proceeding  from  the  juridical  powers 
held  by  the  other. 

§  440.  Since  the  three  functions  of  political  power  must 
be  united  in  the  hands  of  its  ultimate  possessor,  (if  it  is  sov- 
ereign political  power,)*  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  that  the 
powers  of  each  of  these  two  political  entities  or  personalities 
may  be  actually  sovereign  and  independent,  the  judicial  func- 
tion, for  the  administration  of  the  law  proceeding  from  either, 
must  be  exercised  by  its  own  instruments.  By  the  concurrence 
indeed  of  the  two  political  sources  of  law,  the  tribunals  ap- 

Mnte,  p.  424. 
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pointed  by  either  one  .might  administer  the  law  derived  from 
the  legislative  or  juridical  power  of  the  other ;  in  which  case 
the  judicial  function  of  each  would  merely  be  exercised  by  the 
same  persons ;  while  still  having  an  essentially  independent 
political  existence^  or  being  still  derived  from  different  political 
sources. 

§  441.  If  this  question  of  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  in 
applying  the  national  municipal  law  be  thus  made  with  reference 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  it  becomes  equally  a 
question  of  the  local  municipal  law  of  those  States,  the  subject 
of  the  next  chapter ;  as  it  is  here  a  question  of  the  national 
law. 

§  442.  The  law,  whose  judicial  application  is  to  be  here  con- 
sidered, includes  that  which  has  an  international  effect  between 
the  States,  (being  herein  distinguished  from  other  portions  of 
the  national  law  by  the  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  ap- 
plies,) and  which  is  to  be  separately  considered,  in  succeeding 
chai)ters,  under  the  name  of  the  domestic  international  law  of 
the  United  States  ;  or,  at  least,  it  includes  that  portion  of  that 
international  law  which  has  a  jt^o^t-intemational  effect  between 
the  States,  in  being  derived  from  the  Constitution  and  identi- 
fied with  the  national  municipal  law  in  its  authority,^ 

§  443.  In  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  it  is  declared,  that  "  this  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress made  in  accordance  with  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  all  State  courts  shall  be  bound  by  it,  any  thing  in  the 
laws  of  the  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  And  since 
the  several  States,  or  the  people  of  the  States,  who  within  their 
several  State  limits  possess  in  severalty  certain  sovereign  powers, 
united  in  establishing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
in  authorizing  Congress  to  legislate,  for  certain  purposes,  with 
national  extent,  it  might  be  argued,  from  this  fact  alone,  that 
the  national  municipal  law  is  the  legislative  will  of  each  several 
possessor  of  State  power.'  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
judicial  tribunals  under  that  State  power  would  have  jurisdic- 

'  Ante,  §  402,  1.  •  1  Calhoun's  Works,  p.  262. 
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tion  to  apply  the  national  law,  as  well  as  the  law  which  rests 
solely  on  the  separate  (reserved)  powers  of  that  State,  whenever 
the  persons  and  things  affected  by  such  national  law  should 
be  found  within  the  territorial  forum  of  their  jurisdiction. 

§  444.  But  in  establishing  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  in  so  exercising  power  jointly,  or  as  one  nation,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  created  a  Government  and  in- 
vested the  powers  held  by  them  jointly,  or  in  their  national  ca- 
pacity, in  that  Government ;  to  be  exercised  by  the  three 
functions  of  sovereignty,  as  powers  originally  sovereign  in  its 
hands.  ^  Now,  in  order  that  the  judicial  function  of  the  national 
Government  in  reference  to  the  national  law  may  be  independent 
of  any  application  of  that  function  derived  from  the  State  powers, 
it  is  evident  that  the  national  Government  must  have  an  entire 
possession  or  exercise  of  such  judicial  power  as  is  requisite  for 
the  application  of  the  national  law,  and,  hence,  the  power,  at  its 
option,  of  exercising  it  by  instruments  of  its  own  appointment. 

The  several  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
are  altogether  distinct  in  the  possession  of  their  legislative  or 
juridical  powers  over  the  action  of  private  persons,  and  the  law. 
(private  law)  proceeding  from  the  one  must  be  judicially  ad- 
ministered independently  of  the  judicial  function  held  by  the 
other.  Or,  if  the  laws  resting  on  the  powers  of  the  United 
States  and  the  laws  resting  on  the  powers  of  the  several  States 
may,  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  State,  be  together 
administered  by  the  tribunals  of  either  one,  such  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power  must  be  supposed  to  be  consistent  with  the  ad- 
mitted distribution  of  sovereign  power  between  the  two  sources 
of  law  which  is  evidenced  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

§  445.  An  exception  to  this  may  be  supposed  to  exist  under 
the  clause  in  the  second  section  of  the  third  Article,  which  de- 
scribes the  judicial  power,  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  establish,  as  extending  to 
cases  between  certain  persons ;  since  such  cases  may  involve 
the  determination  of  rights  and  obligations  as  legal  effects  origi- 

'  AnU,  §.  860. 
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nating  under,  or  created  by  or  made  to  exist  by  the  juridical 
exercise  of  State  powers. ' 

But  there  is  not  here  any  actual  exception,  since^  by  this 
determination  of  the  extent  of  the  national  judicial  power,  the 
rule  which  govems  these  cases  only  becomes  identified  in  ai«- 
thority  with  the  national  law,  though  it  may  have  originated  in 
the  juridical  will  of  one  of  the  States ;  and,  when  applied  in 
such  a  case,  it  takes  effect  as,  or  may  be  classified  under,  the 
gt^8t-international  law  (a  part  of  the  national  law)  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  upon  whom  it  acts,  or  whose  rights  and 
obligations  it  determines.  The  rule  of  action  determining  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons  in  these  cases  is  still 
supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  national  judiciary  as  one  resting  on 
the  several  legislative  (juridical)  will  of  a  State.* 

>  Ante,  §§  368,  429. 

•  Judiciary  act  of  1789,  sec.  34,  1  Stat  at  Large,  81,  Brightl/a  Digest,  792, 
and  cases  cited ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  342,  note.  The  rale  applies  with  particular  fcnre 
where  *^  rights  of  person  and  property,"  or  tndimdxud  rights,  are  to  be  determined.  U. 
S.  V.  Wonson,  I  Gallison,  18 ;  Mayer  r.  Foulkrod,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  349,  365 ;  Camp- 
bell V.  Claudius,  Peters^  C.  C.  R.  484.  The  authorities  concur  that  the  national  ja- 
diciary  will  regard  the  State  courts  as  the  best  expositors  of  the  State's  law  or  juridical 
will.  See  those  above,  and  Elmendorf  r.  Taylor,  10  Wheaton,  169 ;  Mr.  Clay,  in 
Grovos  V.  Slaughter,  15  Peters,  485;  Strader  w.  Graham,  10  Howarl,  82,  93;  *Dred 
Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  452,  459,  465,  647,  557,  603.  But,  unless  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  the  last-named  case  be  an  exception,  it  has  not  been  held  either  that  the 
national  judiciary  must  regard  a  decision  ef  a  State  court  in  reference  to  the  same 
facts  and  persons  as  a  controlling  exposition  of  the  State  law  to  be  applied,  or  that  it 
will  accept  the  latest  decision  of  the  State  court  (compared  with  earlier  State  auth(»i* 
ties)  as  the  ruling  criterion  of  that  law. 

In  tlittt  case,  the  Justices  who  concurred  in  the  decision  of  the  court  eeem  to  hare 
held,  (with  Ch.  Justice  Taney,  p. 453,  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  p.  465,)  that  the  ftourt  below 
(the  U.  S.  C.  C.)  and  the  State  court  (in  15  Misouri  R.  576,)  had  correctly  interpreted 
the  law  (juridical  wiU)  of  the  State  in  such  cases.  The  dissenting  justices  (McLean, 
p.  547-557,  and  Curtis,  p.  594-604,)  held  that  the  State  law  had  not  been  properij 
understood. 

This  point  of  the  case  will  be  further  examined  hereinafter,  as  a  question  under 
one  bnmch  of  the  domestic  international  law,  (an/e,  §  402 ;  2.)  But  it  may  be  noticed 
here  that,  in  the  State  court,  the  two  concurring  Justices  seem  to  have  admitt^Kl  (with 
the  other  judge.  Gamble,  C.  J.)  that  both  the  private  international  law  which,  as  prevail* 
ing  among  nations,  customarily  obtains  judicial  recognition  in  every  fonun,  (ante,  §  258,) 
and  the  earlier  Missouri  cases  supported  a  different  judgment ;  that  they  expressly  based 
their  decision  on  that  idea,  of  deciding  what  comity  does  or  does  not  require  from  the 
/Sta/e,  the  inadmissibility  of  which  was  urged  in  the  second  chapter,  (gg  81-85.)  and,  de- 
claring *'  that  times  are  not  as  they  were  when  the  former  decisions  on  the  subject  were 
made,**  they  derive  positive  private  law  from  their  personal  views  of  the  comUy  obli- 
gations of  the  State,  in  reference  to  the  external  action,  legislative  and  political,  of 
other  Stites  and  their  inhabitants;  (15  Missouri  li.  682;  19  Howard,  562.)  It  was 
in  reference  to  these  '*  fundamental  principles  of  private  international  law,**  and  "  prin- 
ciples of  universal  jurisprudence,"  that  Mr.  Justice  Curtis  especially  urged,  (^p.  594, 
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§  446.  The  application  of  the  national  law  must,  on  the 
above  argument,  be  ultimately  determinable  by  the  national 
judiciary  ;  yet  it  has  been  shown  that  of  necessity  every  judicial 
o£Scer  in  the  United  States  applies  the  Constitution,  operating 
as  public  law,  in  recognizing  the  validity  of  any  rule  which  he 
may  apply  as  private  law ;  and  State  courts  are,  therefore, 
boimd  to  apply  the  national  municipal  law,  at  least,  so  far  as  it 
is  public  law  ;  but  of  this  application  the  national  judiciary 
must  be  regarded  as  the  supreme  or  final  arbiter,  at  least,  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  private  persons,  and  with  those  limit- 
ations which  arise  from  the  manner  in  which  sovereign  power  is 
distributed  among  the  United  and  several  States.^ 

§  447.  But  though  certain  action  or  the  relations  of  private 
persons  in  certain  circumstances  of  natural  and  civil  condition, 
and  therefore  certain  classes  of  rights  and  obligations,  are  de- 
termined by  the  Constitution,  or  are  determinable  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress,  and  thus  are  dependent  on  the  national  mu- 
nicipal law  and  subject  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States,  yet,  if  the  legislative  (juridical)  will  of  a  several  State 
may  sustain  a  rule  in  reference  to  the  same  action  or  relations 
of  private  persons,  such  a  rule  would  necessarily  be  applicable 
by  tribunals  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  State.  And  it 
would  appear  that  such  a  judicial  enforcement  of  the  juridical 
will  of  the  State  will  not  derogate  from  any  of  the  functions  of 
the  national  Government  in  exercising  the  national  powers,  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  if  it  is  admitted  that 


602,  603,)  that  the  doctrine  of  the  State  court  should  not  he  taken  as  the  law  of  the 
State  npr  be  applied  as  part  of  the  private  international  law  of  the  United  States. 

Where  a  question  arises  under  that  ^ucvt- international  law  which  is  in  authority 
identified  with  the  national  will,  (ante^  §  402,  1,)  it  is  eyident  that  the  national  judiciaxy 
is  not  to  follow  an  international  rule  identified  with  the  will  of  8ome  one  of  the  States 
only.  For  this  reason,  apparently,  it  has  been  held  that  the  local  law  of  a  State  ia 
not  to  be  adopted  in  the  construction  of  contracts  and  quesiious  of  commercial  law. 
Swift  r.  Tyson,  16  Peters,  1,  19 ;  Carpenter  v.  Providence  Ins.  Co.,  lb.  405,  511;  Rowan 
r.  Runnels,  6  Howard,  134;  Watson  v.  Tarpley,  18  How.  520;  Gloucester  Ins.  Ca 
V.  Younger,  2  Curtis  C.*C.  322.  In  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  How.  603,  Mr.  Justice 
Curtis  held,  that  there  were  questions  of  status  involved  which,  arising  exclusively 
'*  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  this  court,  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  has  the  rightful  authority  finally  to  decide." 

'  AnU,  gg  365-367.    Martin  r.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  340-361. 
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the  rule  emanating  from  the  State  shall  never  interfere  with  the 
operation  of  that  which  emanates  from  the  national  powers. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  powers  of  the  national  Government 
have. been,  in  the  Constitution,  declared  to  be  exclusive  in  ref- 
erence to  such  action,  or  the  exercise  of  a  like  power  by  a  State 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in 
the  national  Government,  the  law  of  the  State,  i  e.,  a  rule 
resting  for  its  authority  on  the  State's  several  share  of  power, 
might  be  applied  to  the  same  action  or  relations,  and,  neces- 
sarily, by  the  exercise  of  its  own  judicial  power.'  But  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  no  rule  could  properly  be  thus  attributed 
to  the  legislative  (juridical)  will  of  the  State  unless  the  action 
or  relations  affected  by  it  exist  in  reference  to  circumstances 
which  would  have  been  within  the  actual  power  or  sovereignty 
of  the  State,  if  it  had  never  formed  one  of  the  United  States,  or 
had  become,  at  the  Bevolution,  and  continued  to  be  a  State 
holding  the  sum  of  sovereign  power ;  or,  (to  use  language  ap- 
propriate to  a  particular  view  of  the  national  history)  circum- 
stances in  which  the  State  possessed  jurisdiction  **  originally"  or 
"  previous  to  the  Constitution."* 

In  order  that  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Government 
in  reference  to  any  action  or  relations  may  be  supreme  in  their 
nature,  it  must  have  the  power  of  making  the  national  judiciary 
the  supreme,  at  least,  if  not  the  exclusive  judicial  criterion  of 
the  legal  nature  of  such  action  or  relations.  But  if  Congress 
has  not  thus  made  the  national  judicial  power  the  exclusive  cri- 
terion,' the  State  courts  will,  in  the  case  supposed,  have  a  con- 


*  Houston  r.  Moore,  6  Wheatou,  26,  34;  Fox  v.  State  of  Ohio,  6  Howard,  410, 
McLenn,  J.,  dissenting,  as  in  Moore  o.  State  of  Illinois,  14  How.  21,  involving  oontti- 
tutionality  of  State  law  punishing  the  secreting  of  fugitive  slaves,  (in  State  court,  Elells 
r.  The  People,  4  Scammon's  R.  498,)  where  the  decision  of  the  Supr.  Court  in  Prigg's 
case,  16  Peters',  539,  against  the  validity  of  State  legislation  regarding  fugitive  slaves 
was  urged  as  authority.  1  Kent's  Comm.  389-396;  Curtis'  Comm.  §§  119-122,  132- 
142 ;  Teal  v.  Felton,  12  Howard,  284,  232. 

*  Federalist,  No.  82  ;  Story's  Comm.  §§  1751-1754 ;  Martin  r.  Hunter,  1  Wbeaton, 
887. 

*  The  same  authorities.  In  theory,  the  rule  may  be  that  Congress  can  always 
make  the  national  jurisdiction  exclusive  in  cases  where  there  would  otherwise  be  a 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  But  since  the  limits  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  are  hardly  de- 
terminable, except  as  cases  arise  in  practice,  the  limits  of  a  potsibly  exol naive  national 
jurisdiction  will  always  be  undetermined.     Compare  Rawle,  p.  205,  note. 
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current  jurisdiction  with  the  national  judiciary^  though  applying 
a  rule  resting  on  its  own  sovereignty  and  identified  with  its  own 
local  law.  And  it  might  be  said  that  they  will  exercise  concur- 
rent Judicial  power.  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  here  the  legis- 
lative (juridical)  will  of  the  State  (exercised  by  its  three 
functions)  which  is  manifested  concurrently  with  the  national  le- 
gislative (juridical)  power,  (also  exercised  by  its  three  functions.) 
§  448.  Thus,  in  reference  to  ordinary  civil  relations,  the 
State  courts  may  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  enforce  certain 
obligations  or  maintain  certain  rights.  And,  even  in  reference 
to  action  which  is  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance  as  being 
criminal  against  a  certain  political  sovereign,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  State  court  may  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  punish 
the  act  when  made  criminal  by  State  law,  even 'though  a  de- 
finitive punitory  law  may  have  been  enacted  by  Congress.*  For, 
though  it  is  truly  said  that  criminal  jurisdiction  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  a  court  instituted  by  the  civil  power  which  has 
declared  the  act  to  be  a  crime,  and  one  whose  executive  may 
pardon  the  offence,^  the  act  may  be  against  the  declared  will  of 
each  possessor  of  power.  In  these  instances,  however,  the  com- 
patibility of  the  State  law  with  the  exercise  of  power  vested  in 
the  national  Government  must  be  determinable  by  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  invested  in  their  properly  consti- 
tuted courts  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  national  judiciary  will  not  have 
a  superior  jurisdiction  to  the  State  courts  in  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  rule  (private  law)  resting  on  the  will  of  the 
several  State,  but  will  have  jurisdiction  (applying  the  Constitu- 
tion as  public  law)  to  decide  whether  the  application  of  the 
State  law  is  consistent  with  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
national  authority  in  reference  to  the  same  action  or  relations.' 

•  Houston  r.  Moore,  6  Wheaton,  p.  26,  24,  34 ;  Teal  v.  Felton,  12  Howard,  284, 
292:  Curtis'  Comm.  §§  119-122.  State  laws  punishiDg  the  offence  of  circulating 
counterfeit  coin  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  enforced  on  the  ground  that  counterfeiting  the 
coin  of  the  U.  S.  and  circulating  such  coin  are  distinct  offences.     Fox  r.  bitate  of  Ohio, 

5  Howard,  410 ;  State  v.  Tuff,  2  Bailey  S.  C.  Rep.  44 ;  Commonw.  o.  Fuller,  8  Mei- 
calf,  313 ;  State  r.  Randall,  2  Aikln's  Rep.  89 ;  1  Kent* s  Comm.  398,  and  404,  note. 

•  1  Kent's  Comm.  403. 

•  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  Martin  r.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  310-851 ;  Cohens  r.  Virginia, 

6  Wheaton,  413;  Sturges  v.  Crowninshield,  4  Wheaton,  192 ;  Story's  Comm.  §§  1731- 
1747 ;  Curtis'  Comm.  §§  115-119 ;  Dnponceaa  on  Jur.  80. 
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§  449.  It  is  evident  that  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  in- 
dividual (absolute*)  rights,  as  incident  to  some  relations  between 
natural  persons,  must  be  determinable  by  the  powers  of  civil  or 
criminal  jurisdiction  delegated  to  the  national  Government  for 
the  execution  of  specified  objects,  and  that,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  must  be  supreme 
in  determining  the  possession  of  these  rights.  But  since  the 
possession  of  tTlep.e  rights  must  have  been  within  the  "  or^nal,'* 
ordinary  or  general  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  independently  of 
the  formation  of  the  present  national  Constitution,  and  since  no 
general  power  to  determine  the  possession  of  these  rights  has 
been  delegated  to  the  national  Government,'  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  their  possession  or  non-possession  is  now  de- 
pendent upon  the  juridical  will  of  the  State  in  which  the  persons 
claiming  them  may  be  found. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  judicial  power  of  the 
States,  at  least  in  applying  the  Constitution  as  public  law, 
must  always  be  concurrently  exercised  wherever  these  rights  are 
claimed  or  denied';  the  decision  made  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power  being  subordinate  to  the  national  judiciary,  applying  the 
private  law  derived  from  the  national  branch  of  powers  where 
the  question  is  made  under  such  law,  and  also  applying  the 
Constitution  as  public  law  to  determine  whether  the  rights  in 
question  are  dependent  on  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. 

§  450.  Although  the  earlier  cases  show  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  topic,  these  principles  seem  to  have  been  recognized,  by 
a  groat  weight  of  authority,  in  reference  to  the  right  of  personal 
liberty.  Thus,  in  cases  of  enlistment  into  the  army  of  the- 
United  States,  it  seems  now  to  be  settled  that  the  State  courts 
will,  under  habeas  corpus,  or  by  the  writ  de  hominc  rephgiandOy 
try  the  question  of  unlawful  imprisonment,  when  it  is  "  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States,  by  color  or  under  pretext  of  the 
autliority  of  the  United  States."  Kent  says,  that  the  question  in 
favor  of  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  such  cases  is  settled  in  the 

»  AnU,  §  40.  »  Ante,  %  433. 
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State  of  New  York,  and  that  ^Hhere  lias  been  a  similar  decision 
and  practice  by  the  courts  of  other  States/'* 

So  in  other  cases  of  the  deprivation  of  that  right  under  color 
or  pretext  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  as  where  per- 
sons have  been  detained  under  suspicion  of  treason  against  the 
United  States,'  or  as  alien  enemies,'  or  for  violations  of  the  laws 
of  Congress,*  and  on  other  causes  of  imprisonment.*  So  the 
State  courts  have  issued  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  in  cases  of 
persons  detained  for  extradition  under  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments.'  And  the  same  con- 
current jurisdiction  has  always  been  claimed  by  the  State  courts 
in  cases  of  persons  detained  or  committed  as  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice or  from  labor  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.^ 

'  1  Kent's  Comm.  401,  and^in  the  matter  of  Stacy,  10  Johnson*s  R  328.  In  the 
previous  case  of  Ferguson,  9  Johns.  289,  Kent,  C.  J.,  was  of  opinion  that  the  State 
courts  had  no  jurisdiction  hj  haheat  corpus  where  the  detention  was  under  color  of  au- 
thority of  the  U.  S. ;  Thompson,  J.,  dissenting ;  other  judges  reserving  the  question 
as  the  case  was  decided  on  another  ground.  Commonw.  r.  Harrison,  11  Mass.  Rep.  63 ; 
Commonw.  v.  Gushing,  ibid.  67 ;  Commonw.  v.  Murray,  4  Binney,  487 ;  Commonw.  v. 
Fox,  7  Barr's  R  Pennsyl.  336;  Carlton's  case,  7  Cowen,  47;  Roberts*  case,  in  1809, 
was  against  issuing  the  writ ;  Sergeant's  Const.  Law,  283 ;  2  Hall's  Law  Journal,  195. 

•  Commonw.  v.  HoUoway,  6  Binney,  612,  the  power  to  diacliarge  or  hold  to  bail 
claimed,  except  where  death  would  be  the  punishment  under  the  statute. 

•  Case  of  Lockington,  6  Hall's  Law  Joum.  92,  313  ;  6  of  same,  301-330. 

•  Case  of  Joseph  Almeida,  in  Maryland,  12  Niles'  Weekly  Reg.  115,  231.  Cases 
of  Booth  and  Rycraft,  (1854 ;)  8  Wisconsin  R.  1. 

•  Ex  parte  Sergeant,  by  Tilghman,  C.  J.,  8  Hall's  Law  Joum.  206;  Ex  parte  Pool 
and  others,  Nat  Intell.  N^v.  10,  Dec.  11,  1821. 

The  earlier  cases  are  noted  here  from  Sergeant's  Const.  Law,  p.  282-287 :  where 
also  the  opinion  of  Judge  Cheves  of  South  Carolina,  in  Ex  parte  Andrew  Rhodes,  12 
Niles'  W.  R  264,  (1819,)  as  against  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  is  noted. 

Whether  the  State  courts  can  inquire  into  imprisonments  ordered  by  the  Houses  oi 
Congress,  is  a  question  of  the  extent  of  the  judicial  power  as  compared  with  privileges 
necessary  to  the  independent  exercise  of  the  co-ordinate  legislative  function.  Ante, 
p.  487,  note. 

•  Metzger's  case,  where  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  by  a  U.  S.  district  jndge, 
(Supreme  court,  N.  Y.,  1847,  Edmonds,  J.,)  1  Barbour,  248 ;  Heilbonn's  case,  where, 
the  commitment  was  by  a  U.  S.  commissioner,  (same  court,  1868,  Mitchell,  J.,)  1  Parker's 
Criminal  Reports,  429.     But  compare  6  Opinions  of  U.  S.  Att'y  General,  p.  239. 

'  Commw.  V.  Holloway,  (1816,)  2  Serg.  and  Rawle,  306;  case  of  George  Kirk,  Oct 
1846,  4  N.  Y.  Legal  Observer,  460;  case  of  Joseph  Belt,  Dec.  1848,  7  of  same,  8, 
before  Judge  Edmonds,  N.  Y.  Supreme  Court;  Sims'  case,  7  Gushing,  285. 

The  decisions,  in  this  class  of  cases,  which  maintain  the  claimant's  possession  under 
the  acts  of  Congress  do  not,  necessarily,  also  deny  this  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  State 
courts  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  of  the  restraint  exercised  under  color  of  I  hose  acts. 
Such  power  in  the  State  courts  seems  to  have  been  admitted  in  Wright  f.  Deacon,  5 
Ser^r.  and  Rawle,  62,  and  Jack  ».  Martin,  12  WendeU,  811  and  14  Wendell,  607,  where 
the  detention  was  justified. 

In  Jenkins'  case,  (otherwise  known  as  the  Wilkesbarre  slave  case,)  in  1853,  2  Wal- 
lace, jr.,  526,  Judge  Grier  thus  stated  ttte  general  rule :  ••  But  Stote  courts  and  judges 
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§  451.  Thus  far,  in  considering  (in  the  last  two  sections) 
by  whom  the  national  municipal  law  may  be  applied,  the  ques- 
tion of  concurrent  judicial  power  exercised  by  State  courts  has 
been  presented  as  subordinate  to  that  of  concurrent  legislative 
(juridical)  State  power  as  manifested  by  its  three  functions,  in- 
cluding the  judicial.  But  there  is  another  form  in  which  the 
question  of  concurrent  judicial  power  arises  more  distinctly. ' 

In  the  exposition  given,  in  the  second  chapter,  of  those  ele- 
mentary principles  which  take  eSeSt  as  private  international  law, 
it  was  shown  that  the  tribunals  of  one  national  jurisdiction  may 
recognize  the  effects  (rights  and  obligations)  created  by  laws 
which  have  originated  in  the  juridical  will  of  a  foreign  possessor 
of  sovereign  power,  when  the  persons  come  within  that  jurisdic- 
tion who  have  sustained  relations  caused  by  anterior  subjection 
to  those  laws.  By  applying  these  principles,  it  might  be  held, 
in  many  cases,  that  the  State  courts  would,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  judicial  power  of  the  several  States,  have  authority  to  en- 
force the  laws  of  Congress,  (criminal  laws,  perhaps,  being  ex- 
cepted,^) when  the  persons  are  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction 

have  no  power,  under  a  habeas  corpus,  to  review  or  sit  in  error  npon  the  jud^^ment  or 
proceBtf  of  the  judicial  officers  of  the  United  States  acting  within  the  jorisdiction  com- 
mitted to  them,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  ;**  and  held  that  the  State  courts  had  no 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  these  cases ;  applying  the  rule  with  an  assumption  that  the 
law  of  Congress,  of  1850,  in  making  the  certificate  of  a  commissioner  or  a  judge  of  the 
United  States,  **  conclusive  evidence  of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  wbcse 
favor  it  is  granted  to  remove  such  fugitive,**  and  forbidding  '*  all  molestation  of  such 
person  or  persons  by  any  process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  persoo 
whomtiocver,"  must  be  recognized  as  constitutional  by  every  State  court ;  that  is,  ss- 
sumed  that  the  officers  vf ere  judicial  and  were  *'  acting  within  the  jurisdiction,**  which 
might,  under  the  Constitution,  be  committed  to  them.  The  original  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  negro  as  a  fugitive  from  labor,  which  occasioned  the  conflict  of  jurisdiotioii 
in  this  case,  had  been  issued  out  of  the  circuit  court 

Judge  Nelson,  in  his  chaige  to  a  grand  jury,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  April,  1851. 
Blatchford's  C.  C.  R.  p.  641,  denies  that  the  State  courts  may  issue  the  writ  to  inquire 
into  the  legality  of  tlie  detention  under  color  of  this  law,  either  on  the  ground  that 
such  detention  is  not  warranted  by  the  statute,  or  that  the  statute  is  unconstitutional ; 
saying,  *'  it  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  either  power  on  the  part  of  the  State  tri> 
bunals  would  be  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the 
general  government,**  referring  to  U.  S.  v.  Peters,'  (01mstead*s  case,)  6  Cranch,  1 15. 

The  question  whether  the  State  courts  have  this  power  of  concurrently  inquiring 
Into  the  cause  of  detention,  is  distinct  from  tliat  of  the  power  of  the  States  to  determine 
on  the  cluim  of  the  owner  exclusively  of  any  authority  exercised  under  laws  of  Con- 
gress. The  State  laws  and  judicial  decisions  which  are  based  on  such  a  view  of  the 
public  law  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  noticed  in  another  place. 

*  Houston  r.  Moore,  5  Wheaton,  p.  24 ;  Curtis'  Comm.  p.  171-175. 

*  This  delicate  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much  juristical  discussion.  It  is 
not  easy  to  marshal  the  authorities.     In  favor  of  such  concurrent  judicial  power  teem 
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of  the  State,  who,  under  those  laws,  have  acquired  rights  or 
incurred  obligations. 

That  exercise  of  judicial  power,  by  the  tribunals  of  any  one 
nation  applying  laws  in  a  forum  wherein  those  laws  have  no 
proper  territorial  extent,  was  derived  from  the  presumption  that 
such  laws  are  jural,  and,  therefore,  presumptively  identified 
with  the  juridical  will  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  forum,  from 
whose  appointment  those  tribunals  derive  their  existence.  But 
in  laying  a  foxmdation  for  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  a 
State  tribunal,  in  support  of  rights  and  obligations  arising  under 
the  national  municipal  law,  including  the  legislation  of  Congress, 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  rec(^nition,  on  the  part  of 
the  State  tribunals,  of  the  jural  character  of  that  legislation. 
This  is,  that  it  is  based  upon  the  Constitution,  to  which  the 
people  of  each  State  is  a  consenting  or  constituent  party,  and  that 
the  laws  or  rules  of  action  comprehended  in  the  national  muni- . 
cipal  law  have  territorial  and  personal  extent  within  the  forum 
of  State  jurisdiction,  independently  of  the  principle  of  comity, 
as  it  has  herein  before  been  set  forth. 

§  452.  This  idea  appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Piatt,  dissenting  from  the  other  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  in  United  States  v.  Lathrop,  17  Johnson, 
pp.  11-22  ;  in  which  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  No.  82  of  the 
Federalist,  by  Hamilton,  in  which  these  principles  of  a  universal 
jurisprudence  and  private  international  law  are  recognized  ;  ^'  I 
am  even  of  opinion  that  in  every  case  in  which  they  [the  State 
courts]  were  not  expressly  excluded  by  the  future  acts  of  the 
national  legislature,  they  will,  of  course,  take  cognizance  of  the 

to  be,  the  majority  of  the  court  in  Houston  v.  Moore,  5  Wheaton,  1 ;  ^Federalist,  No.  82 ; 
1  Kent,  398-400 ;  Rawle  on  Const,  ch.  xx,  note ;  Judge  Piatt,  dissenting,  in  U.  S.  r. 
Lathrop,  1  Johns.  K.  5 ;  Buckwaltcr  r.  U.  S.,  1 1  Serg.  and  Rawle,  196.  Against  the 
exercise  of  such  power,  Story  and  Johnson,  Justices,  dissenting,  in  Houston  v.  Moore, 
5  "Wheaton,  82,  47;  Story  Comm.  §  1751 ;  Story  J.,  in  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton, 
837;  Couimonw.  r.  Feely,  Virginia  Cases,  321 ;  Ely  v.  Peck.  7  Conn.  R.  289;  U.  S.  v. 
Camphell,  6  HalFs  Law  Joum.  113,  U.  S.  r.  Lathrop,  17  Johns.  5,  7,  a  suit  for  penalty 
under  act  of  Congress  conferring  jurisdiction  on  State  court  Li  U.  S.  r.  Dodge,  14 
Johnson,  on  the  bond  of  a  U.  S.  collector,  where  jurisdiction  was  given  by  an  act  of 
Congress  to  State  courts,  the  suit  was  sustained. 

See  comparison  of  authorities  in  Sergeant's  Const.  Law.  ch.  27 ;  Rawle  on  Const. 
oh.  20,  24 ;  1  Kent*s  Comm.  895-404,  Lect.  18 ;  Curtis*  Comm.  §§  184-144. 

82 
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causes  to  which  those  acts  may  give  birth.  This  I  infer  firom 
the  nature  of  judiciary  power  and  from  the  general  genius  of  the 
system^  [i.  e.,  American  Constitution.]  The  judiciary  power  of 
every  government  looks  beyond  its  own  local  or  munici]>al  laws, 
and  in  civil  cases,  lays  hold  of  all  subjects  of  litigation  between 
parties  within  the  jurisdiction,  though  the  causes  of  dispute  are 
relative  to  the  laws  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  globe.  Those 
of  Japan,  not  less  than  of  New  York,  may  furnish  the  objects  of 
legal  discussion  to  our  courts.  When  in  addition  to  this  we 
consider  the  State  governments  and  the  national  Government, 
as  they  truly  are,  in  the  light  of  kindred  systems  and  as  parts  of 
one  whole,  the  inference  seems  to  be  conclusive,  that  the  State 
courts  would  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising 
under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  where  it  was  not  expressly  pro- 
hibited.'' » 

§  453.  The  general  principles  from  which  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction in  the  State  courts,  it  is  here  supposed,  may  be  derived, 
would  appear  to  support  that  jurisdiction  over  persons  or 
things  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  forum,  in  all 
cases.  But  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  con- 
current judicial  power  is,  at  least,  applicable  where  the  action 
and  relations  affected  by  the  national  law  are  such  as  ^^  origi- 
nally" or  "  previous  to  the  Constitution'*  were  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  State ;  that  is,  its  legislative  or  juridical  power, 
including  the  judicial  power  of  its  courts." 

§  454.  It  has  generally  been  admitted  that  not  every  grant 

^  And  flee  Stoi/s  Comm.  §§  1751-1758 ;  Dnponceau  on  JnriBcL  p.  26. 

«  AnU,  §  447;  1  Kenfa  Comm.  897;  CurtU'  Comm.  §§  119-122;  StorVs  Comm. 
§  1751,  and  in  Martin  v.  Hnnter,  1  Wheaton,  887 ;  '*  and  it  can  only  be  in  iSaom  caae^ 
where,  previons  to  the  Constitntion,  State  tribnnalfl  posseased  jurisdiction  independent 
of  national  authority  that  ihey  can  now  constitutionallj  exercise  a  concurrent  juris- 
diction.'' Federaliflt,  No.  82,  "  But  this  doctrine  of  concurrent  juiiadiction  is  ooly 
clearly  applicable  to  those  descriptions  of  causes  of  which  the  State  courts  have  prerioas 
cognizance.  It  is  not  equally  evident  in  relation  to  cases  which  may  grow  out  o^  and 
be  peculiar  to,  the  Constitution  to  be  established ;  for  not  to  allow  the  State  courts  a 
right  of  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  the  abridgment  of  a 
pre-existing  authority,"  cited  in  Story's  Comm.  §  1752.  In  another  sentence  of  tiie 
same  number  of  the  Federalist  the  expression  is  used,  '<  the  State  courts  will  rHam  tiie 
jurisdiction  they  now  have  unless,"  &o. 

Most  of  the  opinions  which  are  against  the  exercise  of  the  State  power  in  enfbrcing 
the  penal  law  of  the  U.  S.,  {antey  p.  497,  note,)  may  have  been  based  on  this  distinction. 
Compare  Curtis'  Comm.  §  187. 
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of  power  to  Congress  to  legislate,  in  reference  to  certain  objects, 
requires  the  inference  that  such  power  is  either  exclusive  or 
may  at  any  time  be  made  so  by  Congress.^  In  some  of  the 
cases,  while  it  was  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  legislative 
power  in  the  States  in  reference  to  many  subjects  which  the 
Constitution  places  within  the  reach  of  the  national  organ  of 
legislation,  it  has  been  farther  held  that  the  actual  legislation  of 
Congress  precluded  the  operation  of  all  legislative  action  on  the 
part  of  the  States  in  reference  to  the  same  subject  matter.*  The 
doctrine,  pushed  to  this  extent,  has  always  been  very  generally 
disputed.  If  taken  literally  or  strictly,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  concurrent  legislation,  even  if  it  can  be  said  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  concurrent  legislative  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  concurrent 
legislative  power,  the  principles  which  would  restrict  it  would 
not  have  equal  force  in  limiting  the  concurrent  exercise  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  applying  rules  which,  having  derived  their  ex- 
istence from,  or  having  originated  in  the  national  branch  of 
powers  and  not  in  the  State's  powers,  may  still  be  assumed  by 
the  State's  tribunals  to  be  identified  with  the  juridical '  will  of 
the  State. 

§  455.  If  the  States,  in  their  possession  of  sovereign  powers, 
can  hold  the  judicial  function,  in  any  degree,  with  reference  to 
the  national  municipal  law,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consider- 
ing whether  their  courts  shall  exercise  it,  it  must  be  supposed, 
(since  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  function  of  the 
States,)  that  the  States  may  confine  the  jurisdiction  of  tribunals 
created  by  themselves  within  any  limits  they  may  see  fit.     They 

1  1  Kent,  888 ;  Houston  «.  Moore,  5  Wheaton,  49. 

*  1  Kent's  Comm.  891 ;  Stoiy's  Comm.  §8  441-447;  Stniges  v.  Crowninshield,  4 
Wheaton,  198 ;  Steamboat  Co.  p.  Livingston,  8  Cowen,  714,  716 ;  Jack  v.  Martin,  12 
Wendell,  817, 818, 820;  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters,  542,  against  concnrrent  le- 
gislative power  in  the  States  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  constitutional  provision 
for  the  deliveiy  of  fugitive  slaves,  held  by  Justices  Story,  Baldwin,  Wayne,  and  McLean. 
Taney,  C.  J.,  and  Justices  Thompson  and  Daniel,  disMnting. 

*  The  use  of  Juridwal,  as  a  more  comprehensive  term  than  Uguladve,  must  be  ad- 
mitted in  explaining  how  the  judicial  power  of  the  States  may  be  exercised  in  ref- 
erence to  action  and  relations  determined  by  the  national  branch  of  powers,  and  in 
respect  to  which  the  State  cannot,  or  has  not  exeroised  ita  legislative  power  concur- 
rently. 
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might  then  allow  their  judicial  officers  to  administer  only  that 
law  which  rests  upon  State  authority  solely,  or  restrict  them 
from  exercising  jurisdiction  in  applying  any  part  of  the  national 
law  or  some  specific  parts  of  that  law  :^  though  the  State  courts 
would  stiU,  in  any  case,  as  was  above  said,  be  obliged  to  apply 
the  national  law  so  far  as  it  may  be  public  law  or  the  evidence 
of  political  powers  and  obligations. 

§  456.  But  if  the  above  argument  derived  from  principle  is 
correct,  the  State  courts  will,  unless  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
State,  have  jurisdiction  to  apply  the  national  law  when  that 
law  affects  persons  and  things,  within  their  forum  of  jurisdiction, 
in  reference  to  circumstances  (action  and  relations)  which  would 
be  within  the  State's  legislative  or  juridical  power,  "  before  the 
Constitution,"  or,  if  the  present  national  or  federative  organiza- 
tion did  not  exist ;  provided  the  State  courts  are  such  as  hold, 
or  are  invested  with,  the  ordinary  or  general  judicial  power  of 
the  State,  or  are  tribunals  "  proceeding  according  to  the  course 
of  common  law ;"  or,  negatively,  are  not  courts  of  limited  or 

^  Sexgeant^s  Const.  Law,  Ist  ed.  p.  274;  Story's  Comm.  §  1755;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
pp.  400-404,  p.  402.  "  The  doctrine  seems  to  be  admitted  that  Congress  cannot 
compel  a  State  conrt  to  entertain  jurisdiction  in  any  case ;"  noting  Dewey,  J.,  Mass. 
Supreme  C,  Law  Reporter,  April,  1846,  Ward  v.  Jenkins ;  "The  doctrine  now  is,  ihtA 
Congress  cannot  compel  a  State  conrt  to  take  any  jurisdiction.  But  where  the  State 
court  has  jurisdiction  otherwise,  it  is  no  objection  to  its  executing  it  that  the  ri^ts 
arise  under  a  statute  of  the  United  States.** 

Story,  J.,  in  Prigg  v.  Commonw.  of  Pennsylvania,  16  Peters,  614,  "  since  ererj 
State  is  perfectly  competent  and  has  the  exclusive  right  to  prescribe  the  remedies  in 
its  own  judicial  tribunals,  to  limit  the  time  as  well  as  we  mode  of  redress,  and  to  deny 
jurisdiction  over  all  cases  which  its  own  policy  and  its  own  institutions  either  prohibit 
or  discountenance."  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  in  the  same  case,  p.  665,  asguming  that  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  in  delivering  up  fugitives  from  justice,  when  demandcid  by  other 
States,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  relating  to  such  persons,  de- 
rive their  power  to  do  so  from  the  IJ.  S.  and  not  from  the  State,  says,  "  Now,  if  Con- 
gress may  by  legislation  require  this  duty  to  be  performed  by  the  highest  State  officer, 
may  they  not,  on  the  same  principle,  require  appropriate  duties  in  regard  to  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  labor,  by  other  State  officers?*  Over  these  subjects  the  con- 
stitutional power  is  the  same.**  The  term,  *'  appropriate  duties,**  is  apparently  used  in 
the  sense  of  duties  appropriate  to  the  functions  held  by  the  State  officers ;  and  since,  on 
pp.  667,  669,  Judge  McLean  speaks  of  tlie  State  officers  to  whom  he  refers  a9  being 
"judicial  officers,**  it  would  seem  to  be  his  opinion  either  that  persons  clothed  with  the 
judicial  function  of  the  State  were  bound  to  exercise  it,  to  carry  out  a  law  of  Congress 
when  required  by  the  national  legislature,  or  else  that  by  some  principle  of  public  law 
such  persons  were  bound  to  accept  the  judicial  function  derived  from  Ae  United  States. 
Taney,  C.  J.,  said  in  same  case,  p.  630,  "  The  State  officers  mentioned  in  the  law  are 
not  bound  to  execute  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  by  Congress,  unless  they  choose 
to  do  so,  or  are  required  by  a  law  of  the  State ;  and  the  State  legislature  has  the 
power,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  prohibit  them.** 
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erpecial  jurisdiction,  not  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of 
common  law.  ^ 

§  457.  In  such  case  it  may  not  only  be  within  the  power ^ 
but  also  be  within  the  duty  of  the  State  courts  to  apply  the 
national  law,  whether  found  in  the  Constitution  taking  effect 
as  private  law,  or  derived  from  the  legislative  powers  of  Con- 
gress.* 

*  Juritdietion  is  here  called  general  or  ordinary  in  reference  to  the  possession  of 
the  judical  function  for  the  enforcement  of  the  entire  body  of  roles  whose  authority 
pests  on  the  juridical  will  of  the  sovereign  power,— the  law  of  the  laud,  the  municipal 
law.  Some  courts  having  such  general  or  ordinary  jurisdiction  may  still  be  limited  or 
inferior  courts,  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  their  holding  this  function  in  and  for  a  lim- 
ited forum  or  geographical  jurisdiction,  a  subdivifdon  of  the  entire  territorial  dominion 
of  the  sovereignty,  whose  law  they  apply,  and  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  higher 
courts  to  which  an  appeal  may  be  made  from  their  judgments.  For  a  distinction  of 
such  courts,  see  Kempe's  lessee  v.  Kennedy,  5  Cranch,  185;  Murray  v.  Fitzpatriok,  17 
Wendell,  4S3,  and  cases  there  cited.  That,  in  relying  on  a  judicial  decision,  the  juris- 
diction of  this  class  of  courts  is  presumed,  while  that  of  courts  of  special  jurisdiction 
most  be  traced  back  to  some  enabling  act  of  the  sovereign,  see  Jones  v.  Reed,  1  Johns. 
Cases,  20,  and  1  Caines*  R.  594,  note.  Wells  r.  Newkirk,  1  Johns.  Cases,  228 ;  Bloom 
V.  Burdick,  1  Hill,  139.  And  compare  Clinton,  Senator,  in  Yates  v.  Lansing,  9  Johnson 
R.  431-437. 

•  1  Kenfs  Comm.  397-400 ;  Ward  v.  Mann,  Supr.  Court  o*"  Mass. ;  Law  Reporter, 
liaroh,  1847. 

By  the  act  of  Congress,  of  12  Feb.  1793,  §  3,  the  judges  of  the  U.  S.  Cuxiuit  and 
District  Courts  and  certain  persons  therein  described  as  "  any  ma^strate  of  a  county, 
city,  or  town  corporate,"  are  authorized  to  perform  certain  acts  in  reference  to  persons 
claimed  as  fugitives  from  labor.  In  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters',  539,  the  question  de- 
cided was  of  the  validity  of  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania  affecting  persons  to  whom  that 
law  of  Congress  applied ;  and,  as  preliminaiy  to  th^  question  of  the  force  of  the  State 
law,  the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1793 
was  exandned.  To  this  extent,  of  recognizing  the  power  of  Congress  and  its  having 
been  exercised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  operation  of  State  legisdation,  (onto, 
§  452, )  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1798  was  affirmed.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  that  case,  no  right,  power,  or  authority  derived  from  any  such  **  State  magistrate" 
was  claimed  for  or  relied  upon  by  any  of  the  parties.  The  only  members  of  the  court 
who,  in  their  several  opinions,  refer  to  the  action  of  **  State  magisirates'*  under  the  act 
were  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  p.  622,  and  saying,  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act,  in  its  lending  provisions,  was  free  from  reasonable  doubt 
or  difficulty  "  with  the  exception  of  the  part  which  confers  authority  on  State  magis- 
trates,** but  that  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  they  might,  if  they  chose,  exercise  that 
authority,  unless  prohibited  by  State  legislation ;  Chief  Justice  Taney,  p.  630,  saying, 
'*  1  he  State  officers  mentioned  are  not  bound  to  execute  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
by  Congress,  unless  they  choose  to  do  so,  or  are  required  to  do  so  by  the  law  of  tlie 
State ;  and  the  State  legislature  has  the  power,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  prohibit  them ;" 
and  Mr.  Justice  McLean,  p.  664,  665,  who,  alone,  held  that  the  duty  might  be  im- 
posed on  the  State  officers  by  Congress. 

But  it  would  appear,  from  every  thing  said  by  the  Justices  on  this  point,  that  they 
held  tliut,  whatever  power  should  be  exercised  by  tiie  State  officers  in  the  supposed 
cases,  would  be  the  concurrent  Judici/d  power  of  the  State. 

l*he  author  may  reasonably  hesitate  in  making  this  assertion,  in  view  of  the  ooinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  pronounced  by  Cliief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Sims  case, 
7  Cushing,  285,  who,  after  noticing,  p.  302,  that  it  had  in  that  case  been  *'  insisted  that 
the  Commissioner,  before  whom  the  petitioner  [the  fugitive]  had  been  brought,  is  in 
the  exercise  of  judicial  powers  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution  because  not  commit- 
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§  458.  Tliis  concurrent  judicial  power  in  the  State  courts 
would,  it  will  be  noticed,  be  limited,  even  while  applying  a  rule 
of  the  national  municipal  law,  by  the  same  political  conditions 
which  limit  their  judicial  function  in  the  application  of  local 
law.  It  will  be  operative  only  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
whether  the  law  applied  is  derived  from  the  juridical  authority 
of  the  United  States  or  from  that  of  the  State.  It  is  the  jur 
dicial  ftmction  of  the  United  States  only,  which  is  equally  au- 
thoritative in  all  parts  of  the  dominion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,^  and  that  this  function  cannot  be  exercised  by 
the  State  court  is  a  proposition  directly  deducible  from  the 
Constitution,  and  there  is  no  judicial  decision  which  attempts 
to  support  a  contrary  doctrine.* 

From  these  necessary  limitations  of  the  extent  of  State  ju- 
dicial power,  the  rule  of  action  which  they  thus  concurrently 
apply  will,  although  the  same,  in  its  origin  and  in  its  purpose 

sioned  as  a  judge,  nor  holding  his  office  dnring  good  behavior,"  argaed  that  Con- 
gress, in  the  act  of  1793,  manifesily  did  not  deem  that  the  action  of  the  State 
magistrates  wonld  be  judicial  in  the  premises ;  and,  in  referring  to  the  oases  arising 
under  that  law  as  sustaining  this  doctrine,  cited  the  above  opmion  of  Ithe  Smmme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  as  most  conclusive,  adding,  p.  808,  **  In  the  only  partioiuar  in 
which  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  Congress^  of  Sept  1850,  is  now  called  in 
question,  that  of  1798  was  obnoxious  to  the  same  objections,  that  o£  anthorinng  a 
summary  proceeding  before  office  and  magistrates  not  qualified  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  exercise  the  judicial  power  of  the  general  Government." 

The  same  view  of  the  point  decided  in  Prigg*s  case  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
Judge  Nelson,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  Blatchford^s  Cir.  C  R.  648 ;  slludiog 
to  the  objected  unconstitutionality  of  the  law  of  1850  in  its  grant  of  powers  to  ^ 
U.  S.  Commissionero ;  **  It  is  sufficient  answer  to  this  suggestion  that  the  same  power 
was  conferred  upon  State  magistrates  by  the  act  of  1793,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
Prigg,  was  held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  only  tribunal  competent  under  the  Consti- 
tution to  decide  that  question.  No  doubt  was  entertained  by  any  of  the  judges  in  that 
case  that  these  magistrates  had  power  to  act,  if  not  forbidden  by  the  State  author- 
ities." 

It  seems  to  have  been  assumed,  by  these  authorities,  that  the  court  in  Prigg*s  case 
intended  to  sanction  the  application  of  the  law  of  1793,  by  some  persons  who  could 
neither  hold  the  judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.,  {poet,  §  460,)  nor  exercise  the  eomctarreni 
judicial  power  of  a  State,  {atUe^  §  456.)  It  will,  in  a  later  portion  of  this  work,  be  urged 
that  this  assumption  is  unwarrantable :  1st,  because  it  is,  at  least,  doubtful  whether  the 
action  of  any  such  person  under  that  law  was  involved  in  any  of  the  earlier  cases 
which  were  approved  by  the  court  in  Prigg's  case,  (16  Peters*,  621,}  and  the  court  does 
not  otherwise  define  the  **  State  magistrates,"  whose  action  it  sanctions ;  and,  2d,  be- 
cause the  court  in  that  case  speaks  of  such  action  only  as  an  exercise  o£ judicial  power. 

»  AnU,  gg  376,  379. 

*''  But  Judge  Crawford,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  matter  of  Booth, 
8  Wisconsin  R.  p.  81,  82,  dissenting  from  the  majori^  of  the  court  in  respect  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1850,  seems  to  have  held  that,  in  maintaining  the  actioo 
of  State  magistrates  under  the  law  of  1 793,  and  of  U.  S.  Commissioners  under  that  of 
1850,  the  doctrine  is  involved,  that  they  may  conttitutioiiaUy  ezerdae  Jodicial  power 
derived  from  the  United  Statoa. 
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or  direct  effect  on  private  persons^  as  that  applied  by  the  na- 
tional judiciary,  be  essentially  local  in  its  authority  and  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  and  equivalent  to  a  law  derived  from  a  dif- 
ferent political  source,  that  is,  to  a  local  municipal  law.  This 
will  certainly  be  so  if,  on  the  authorities,  this  concunent  appli- 
cation of  a  national  law  by  the  State's  judicial  power  is  to  be 
limited  to  cases  where  the  action  and  relations  affected  are  such 
as  were  "  originally"  within  the  juridical  power  of  the  State,  or 
such  as  may  be  within  the  concurrent  legislative  (juridical) 
power  of  the  State,  according  to  the  standard  already  stated  in 
considering  the  extent  of  that  power. 

§  459.  Though  it  should  be  admitted  that  a  rule  in  reference 
to  certain  action  and  relations  is  supported  both  by  the  juridical 
authority  of  a  State  and  that  of  the  United  States,  and,  there- 
fore, as  above  held,  may  be  applied  by  the  judicial  power  ema- 
nating from  either ;  yet,  since  it  is  supposed  that  the  Consti- 
tution assigns  the  power  over  such  action  and  relations  to  the 
national  Government,  the  judicial  power  of  the  State  in  this 
case  of  its  concurrent  exercise  must  be  subject  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  judgment  of  the  State  court,  applying  the  national  law 
in  reference  to  such  action,  must  always  be  subject  to  the  na- 
tional judiciary,^  and  if  the  law  involved  criminal  punishment, 
the  sentence  of  the  State  court  might  properly,  it  would  seem, 
be  annulled  by  the  pardoning  power  of  the  national  executive." 
In  this  instance  the  national  judiciary  would  control  the  State 
judiciary  in  the  application  of  private  law  :  not,  as  in  the  instance 
before  mentioned,  (§  448,)  control  the  juridical  action  of  the 
State  by  applying  the  Constitution  as  public  law. 

§  460.  With  the  consent  of  the  State,  from  which  they  derive 
their  existence  and  legal  personality,  and  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  judicial  power  vested  in  the  national  Government,  the  State 

*  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheaton,  887,  362 ;  Federalist,  No.  82 ;  1  Kent's  Comm. 
820,  896,  397 ;  Const.  Art.  III.  sec.  2,  I.  '*Tlie  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  nndor  this  Constitntion,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  he  made  under  their  anthority.** 

*  See  the  difficulties  suggested  as  to  concurrent  criminal  jurisdiction,  1  Kent's 
Comm.  404 ;  Mattison  v.  the  State,  8  MiMonri  R.  801. 
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courts  might,  it  would  appear,  be  invested  with  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  persons  and  things 
within  the  limits  of  their  State  jurisdictions  and  be  considered 
inferior  courts,  such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  first  section  dof  the 
third  Article  of  the  Constitution  ;  if  the  tenure  of  office  by  the 
judges  of  all  courts  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  were  not  so  prescribed  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  its  in- 
vestiture in  persons  known  or  described  as  representatives  oi 
State  powers.^  A  person  holding  the  judicial  power  of  a  State 
might,  apparently,  be  also  appointed,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution,  a  judge  of  one  of  those  courts  in  which  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  invested  ;  in  which 
case  there  would  be  two  separate  tribunals  represented  in  his 
person.  But  if  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  should 
be  conferred  on  a  person  only  in  virtue  of  his  official  character 
derived  from  the  State,  or  as  being  a  State  officer,  his  tenure  of 
that  judicial  power  would  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  State. 
Therefore,  State  judicial  officers  or  magistrates  cannot,  as  such, 
or  in  their  public  capacity,  hold  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  to  apply  the  national  municipal  law.* 

§  461.  According  to  the  first  section  of  the  third  Article, 
the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  whatever  that  may  be, 
is  to  be  invested  "  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may  ordain  and  establish.*'  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  must,  according  to  the  second  section  of  the 
second  Article,  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate.     By 

'  Art.  III.  sect.  1.  "  Tbo  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  supreme  court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  seiriccs 
a  compensation,  which  shall  not  bo  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office." 
Art  II.  sect.  2,  (of  the  powers  of  the  President)  parag.  2.  "  He  shall  nominate  and, 
by  imd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  tlie  appointment,  of 
such  inferior  officers  as  tliey  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  heads  of  departments." 

'  Martin  i>.  Ilunter,  1  Wheaton,  330.  Stoiy  J.  "  Congress  cannot  vest  any  portion 
of  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  except  in  courts  ordained  and  establidied  by 
itself."  Story':*  Comm.  g  1755 ;  1  Kent's  Comm.  399  ;  case  of  AUneida,  from  12  Mies' 
W.  R.  115,  213;  Pool  and  others,  from  Nat.  Intelligencer,  Nov.  10,  and  Dec  11,  1821, 
cited  in  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  Ist  ed.  274. 
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the  varioas  acts  relative  to  the  national  judiciary  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  are  severally  the  jt^dges  of  the  different  Circuit 
Courts,  the  highest  of  the  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Circuit  Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  being  distinct  in 
their  jurisdiction,  although  the  same  persons  are  judges  in  each.^ 
The  judges  of  the  District  Courts  have  been  appointed  in  like 
manner  by  the  President  and  Senate  ;  though,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  second  section  of  the  second  Article,  they  might 
be  otherwise  appointed.  The  judges  of  these  courts  are  under- 
stood to  hold  office  according  to  the  terms  of  the  first  section  of 
the  third  Article, — "  The  judges  both  of  the  supreme  and  infe- 
rior courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  of- 
fice." ^ 

§  462.  If  the  judicial  power  of  a  state  is  exercised  only  when 
its  laws  are  applied  by  persons  having  the  name  of  Jtuige  or  ju- 
dicial officer,  performing  their  duties  with  that  style  and 
manner  which  includes  times,  terms,  and  places  of  action  pub- 
licly determined,  with  a  permanent  record  by  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  that  application  in  its  details,  accessible  to  public  in- 
spection, it  may  be  said  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  has  been  vested  by  Congress  only  in  courts  whose  judges 
hold  their  office  according  to  the  constitutional  requirements. 
But  if  the  nature  of  the  judicial  power  is  independent  of  the 
name  or  title  of  the  official  person  exercising  it,  the  times  and 
places  in  which  it  is  exercised,  and  the  degree  of  soleronity  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  there  is  a  question  of  the  comparative  ex- 
tent of  that  power  which,  in  the  Constitution,  is  called  the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States.  Or,  in  other  words,  it 
being  supposed  that  there  is  an  administrative  or  ministerial 
application  of  the  national  municipal  law,  as  well  as  a  judicial 
one,  the  inquiry  must  be  made,  how  far  the  administration  of 
the  national  municipal  law  can  be  intrusted  to  persons  who  are 
not  judges  of  courts,  holding  office  with  the  constitutional  quali- 
fication. 

'  Brightiy's  Digest,  p.  124-120.  See  note  on  the  opposite  page. 
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This  inqniry  is  distinct  from  that  question  of  the  applicaticm, 
by  State  judicial  officers^  of  the  national  mnnicipal  law  which 
has  already,  been  considered. 

§  463.  In  eveiy  state  wherein  the  three  functions  of  sor- 
ereignty  are  divided  or  separately  inyested,  those  who  exercise 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions  have  a  power  of  applying 
the  existing  law  as  a  coercive  rule  for  private  persons ;  though  it 
is  herein  supposed  that^  in  a  state  wherein  this  division  of  fimc- 
tions  has  a  constitutional  character  and  the  Government  exists 
under  law,  the  limits  of  the  power  so  exercised  must  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  review  of  those  who  hold  the  judicial  Amotion.' 

In  every  state  wherein  the  administration  of  justice  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  political  power,'  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judicial  function  by  courts  or  judges  has  required 
the  concurrence  of  officers  holding  a  kind  of  power  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  use  of  terms  among  such  states,  is  rather  admin- 
istrative or  ministerial  in  its  nature  than  judicial ;  though  aux- 
iliary or  ancillary  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  others. 
Those  who,  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  exer- 
cise a  discretion  thus  ahcillary  to  that  of  the  courts,  or  of  the 
judges  holding  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  may, 
undoubtedly,  hold  their  office  otherwise  than  in  the  manner 
prescribed  for  those  judges,  without  any  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Since,  wherever  law  is  applied  under  political  authority 
to  determine  the  action  of  private  persons,  there  is  a  greater  or 
less  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  some  one  invested  with 
public  authority,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  ad- 
ministrative from  the  judicial  power,  or  this  latter  ftom  that 
ancillary  ministerial  power  which  is  connected  with  it.  It  is  a 
question  of  public  law,  and  the  line  of  separation  will  be  diflFer- 
ently  placed  in  states  having  diflferent  political  constitutiona* 
The  rule  of  discrimination  under  the  American  Constitution 
must  be  found  in  the  usages  of  states  wherein  the  functions  of 

*  AnU,  437.    But  see  lessee  of  Livingston  v,  Moore,  7  Peters,  54&-^49,  and  p.  668, 
in  Appendix ;  2  Brockenborongh*8  R.  479,  480. 

•  AnU,  §  863. 

'  On  this  fulgect  see  Bowyer's  Universal  Pnblio  Law,  ch. 
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Bovereignty  are  diyided,  and  especially  in  the  antecedent  usages 
of  England,  where  they  have  the  character  of  common  law. 

§  464.  An  ordinary  definition  of  the  term  Judicial^  is  given 
by  connecting  it  with  the  existence  of  some  judge  or  court ;  a 
Judicicd  cunt  is  said  to  be  one  exercised  or  performed  by  a  judge 
or  court.  But  the  question  here  being  whether  the  act  to  be 
performed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  that  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  United  States  which  may  be  vested  only  in 
a  court  whose  judges  hold  office  in  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tutional requirement,  the  term  judicial  must  be  defined  with- 
out reference  to  the  public  character  or  quality  of  the  person 
performing  the  act :  for  his  capacity  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  the  act,  not  the  nature  of  the  act  by  the 
quality  of  the  person.  ^  A  judicial  act  must,  from  the  nature  of 
law,  be  one  in  which  the  coercive  authority  of  the  law  is  made 
manifest — not  in  the  original  creation  of  rights  and  obligations 
between  private  persons,  but  in  giving  them  real  force  by  ancil- 
lary rights  or  legal  remedies.  It  is  an  act  of  judgment  or  deci- 
sion having  reference  to  the  elements  oi  jurisdiction — a  coercive 
superior,  and  a  certain  geographical  territory  and  its  inhabitants.* 
Not  every  act  done  by  a  public  officer  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  is  a  judicial  act,  or  judgment ;  otherwise  the 
whole  mechanism  of  a  republican  or  constitutional  Government' 
might  be  called  judicial.  In  interpreting  the  Constitution,  as 
before  shown,  the  previous  juridical  use  of  words  by  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  power  who  established  the  Constitution  must 
be  referred  to  ;  and,  as  used  by  them  in  the  technical  language 
of  EngUsh  common  law,  a  judgment  or  judicial  act  not  only  im- 
plies a  law  and  persons  to  be  affected  by  it,  but  a  suspension  or 
determination  of  that  ordinary  choice  of  action  which  those  per- 
sons might  have  had  in  relation  to  it,^  and  a  coercive  per- 
formance or  allowance,  in  reference  to  some  limited  territorial 


'  8  Bl  Comm.  33.  **  A  court  is  defined  to  be  a  place  where  jnstioe  is  judicially 
administered  :**  noting  Co.  Litt.  58.  Here  the  meaning  of  judicialhf  must  be  ascer- 
tained as  preliminazy  to  that  c^  court  or  judge, 

•  AnU,  g  26.  »  Ante,  §§  857-S64. 

*  That  is,  to  exercise  the  natural  power  of  choice  and  action  before  the  law  has 
been  i^lied  as  a  coercive  role,  ante,  §  2. 
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jurisdiction,  of  that  action  the  right  to  which  had  been  contro- 
Terted ;  so  that  the  relation  in  which  that  right  is  a  constitoent 
part  is  actually  established  in  and  for  a  certain  foru6i  or  juris- 
diction ;  this  determination^  decision,  or  judgment  being  there- 
after supported  by  the  power  of  the  state,  as  its  expressed  will 
in  reference  to  the  persons  and  things  involved  in  that  relation. 

§  465.  In  the  judiciary  department  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  a  number  of  ofiScers  are  included  whose  du* 
ties  are  not  judicial,  though  they  involve  the  application  of  law 
to  a  certain  condition  of  persons  and  things.  Such,  without 
question,  is  the  action  of  the  clerks  of  the  courts,  and  of  the 
United  States  Commissioners  and  State  justices  €£  the  peace, 
under  the  earlier  statutes  defining  their  powers.'  Their  office 
is  ministerial,  and  subordinate  to  the  duties  of  the  judges  of  the 
several  courts.  In  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  power  they  do 
not  determine  or  enforce  a  legal  relation,  with  its  rights  and  ob- 
ligations, in  reference  to  a  definite  jurisdiction,  as  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  only  certain  temporary  relations  or  remedial  rights, 
ancillary  to  the  action  of  the  judges  of  the  courts  in  their  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power.* 

§  466.  This  interpretation  of  the  term  jtidioial  poioery  in  the 
Constitution,  must  also  be  made  with  reference  to  distinctions 
in  the  nature  of  laws  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  For  as  there  are  ministerial  or  executive  officers  in 
every  state,  altogether  distinct  from  its  judiciary,  there  is  a 

*  For  the  various  Acts  respoctiiig  their  powers  and  duties,  see  titles  OommUssitmen 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace^  in  Brightly*8  Digest. 

The  opinion  prevails  with  the  public  and  the  legal  profession  that  the  action  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioners  in  executing  the  provisions  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  of  1850,  hai 
been  determined  not  to  be  an  exercise  of  the  Judicial  power  of  the  U.  S.,  by  an  over- 
whelming weight  of  judicial  decision.  The  question  whether  such  action  is  or  is  not 
^an  exercise  of  the  judicial  function,  is  to  be  considered  in  a  later  portion  of  this  trctatise. 
But  it  may  here  be  observed  with  reference  to  the  existence  of  judicial  opinion  sup- 
porting the  negative,  (and  without  questioning  the  existence  of  judicial  authori^  af- 
firming the  constitutionality  of  that  statute  in  other  respects,)  that  it  appears  to  rest, 
almost  entirely,  upon  the  correctness  of  that  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Prigg*8  case,  as  to  the  power  of  State  magistrates  under  the  law  of  1793,  which  w^sa 
taken  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  as  has  been  already  noted. 
Ante,  p.  501,  note. 

^  See  the  older  cases  of  Almeida  and  Rhodes,  in  12  Niles*  Weekly  Register :  ex 
parte  Poole,  &c.,  Nat  Intell.  Nov.  10,  Dec  11,  1821,  cited  in  Sergeant's  Const  Law, 
1st  od.  p.  274 
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particular  personal  law  for  the  regulation  of  such  ministerial  in- 
struments of  the  state  ;  the  administration  of  which  is  distinct 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  territorial  law.  Thus  there  is  a  rule 
of  action  for  those  by  whom  the  ordinary  operation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  is  continuously  maintained.^  And 
it  appears  that  the  power  of  pronoimcing  judgment  under  the 
military  and  naval  laws  of  the  United  States  is  not  that  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  which  is  referred  to  in  the  third  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Constitution.  For  although  judicial  in  its  nature, 
and  performed  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
been  by  the  constant  usage  of  all  nations  exceptional  to  the  civil 
administration  of  justice ;  though,  in  England  and  America, 
subordinate  to  it  where  the  rights  of  persons  under  civil  laws, 
as  distinguished  from  military,  are  concerned.' 

§  467.  So  there  is  an  important  class  of  legal  relations  (i.  e., 
relations  composed  of  legal  rights  and  obligations)  which  arise  out 
of  that  international  law  which  has  more  of  the  character  of  public 
than  of  private  law,  and  which,  as  such,  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  positive  or  municipal  law.  From  the  exterior 
character  of  this  law,  that  is,  from  the  fact  that  it  must  operate 
in  places  not  included  within  the  territorial  forum  of  ordinary  ju- 
dicial tribunals,  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  these  rela- 
tions must  be  coercively  maintained  by  the  executive  or  admin- 
istrative function  of  the  Government,  acting  independently  of 
the  judicial  function,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ;  a  degree  deter- 
mined partly  by  the  general  rules  observed  by  civilized  states 
in  reference  to  such  objects  of  human  interest  and  action  as 
cannot,  from  their  nature,  be  distinctly  divided  among  and  in- 
cluded under  the  limits  of  diflferent  states,'  and  partly  by  na- 
tional customary  law  derived  from  the  action  of  the  predecessors 
of  the  existing.  Government  in  similar  circumstances ;   each 

*  In  the  French,  Droit  ffouveme mental;  German,  Regierunga  Rechty  including  police 
law  and  the  laws  of  financial  economy,  Droit  fyianci^,  cameral  tmd  Finamrecht;  jtts 
eamerale ;  see  Falck's  Juristiche  Encycl.  §§  41-44.  And,  in  popular  or  republican 
governments)  liiose  rules  by  which  the  existence,  continuance,  and  action  of  legislative 
bodies  are  determined.     See  Oushing's  Law  of  Legislative  Assemblies,  Introduction. 

^  See  1  Kenfs  Comm.  841,  note ;  U.  S.  r.  Mackenzie,  Judge  Betts*  decision,  U.  S. 
District  Court,  in  1  New  York  Legal  Observer,  871. 

■  Ante,  §  10. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  LOCAL  MUNICIPAL  LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AF- 
FECTING CONDITIONS  OF  FBEEDOM  AND  ITS  CONTBABIES, 
CONSIDEBED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  AND 
PBIYATE  LAW  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  STATED  IN  PBEYIOUS  CHAP- 
TEBS. 

§  468.  Beference  has  already  been  made,  in  the  eleventh 
chapter/  to  the  fact  that  at  the  date  of  the  Revolution  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  original  colonies  were  not  definitively 
setUed.  The  present  limits  of  the  older  thirteen  States  and  of 
the  States  Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  were  determined  by 
various  agreements  between  the  States,  to  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  more  pa^icularly,  and  by  the  cession  or  grant 
of  portions  of  the  territory  claimed  by  them,  or  by  some  of  them, 
to  the  Confederation  or  to  the  United  States  in  their  national 
or  federal  capacity.  These  older  States  will  herein  be  taken  to 
have  had  their  present  boundaries  from  the  period  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  colonies  firom  the  British  empire.  The  effect  of 
the  different  cessions  of  territory  made  by  some  of  those  States 
to  the  United  States,  in  determining  the  existence  of  local  laws 
in  and  for  certain  limits,  will  be  considered  in  the  history  of  the 
laws  of  the  Territorial  jurisdictions  and  new  States  afterwards 
formed  in  the  territory  ceded. 

§  469.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  people,  who  (under 
the  name  of  "  the  people  of  the  United  States"  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution)  appear  as  the  constituting  and  delegating 
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nation  having  in  this  respect  a  peculiar  law/  a  jus  proprinm, 
di£fering  more  or  less  from  that  of  other  nations,  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  degree  in  which  it  may  be  historically  c<ni- 
nect^  with  them,  or  in  which  it  may  have  with  them  a  com- 
munity of  origin  and  language,  and  a  poUtical  affinity.' 


'  Thon^  always  saimoted  to  oooform  to  a  ganeral  law  preTailiqg  amoog  afl 
tions,  public  intematioDal  law,  the  '*law  of . nations*  in  that  sense;  and  by  Engtish 
and  American  jurists  it  is  rarely  distingnished  by  any  other  name.  Compaie  oaCi, 
p.  88,  note.  By  the  French  writers  it  is  designated  droit  jfouv&vemmial  e/eieneiir ;  by 
tiie  Germans,  dutaeres  Beffienm^rtekty  or  Suuens  SbaaitartdU ;  Falok't  Jniist  Ency. 
§§  46, 185. 

*  Thus,  whether  an  administrative  Goyemment  (not  identical  witii  the  nltimate 
possessor  of  sovereign  power)  nmy  or  may  not  at  its  discretion  ddiver,  to  the  cnslody 
of  foreign  states,  persons  who  axe  demanded  as  obnoxions  to  the  pnnitoiy  law  of  soeh 
states ;  or,  if  it  may  so  smiender  snch  persons,  whetiier  the  act  reqoaes  the  oo-opor- 
ation  of  two  or  more  of  the  three  functions  or  power,  when  separately  invested,  an 
questions  not  determinable  by  public  international  law  alone,  amply  as  a  general  rule 
among  nations,  but  depend  very  much  on  the  internal  public  law  of  the  state  and  of 
its  form  of  government;  which,  therefore,  must  always  be  taken  into  acooomt  in  tiie 
application  of  an  international  treaty  for  such  extradition  or  rendition. 

Falck's  Jurist  EncTcL  §  185,  Fr.  ed.  *"  On  distingue  aveo  nuson,  dn  droit  dsi 
gens  poutif  de  chaque  etat  partioulier,  le  droit  des  gens  positif  universel,  attendn  qu'an 
pent  apercevoir,  an  moins  entre  les  peuples  qui  entretiennent  ensemble  beanooop  ds 
relations,  un  accord  snr  les  r^es  de  droit  positif  aux-quelles  ils  coofiinnent  knrs 
tions  et  d*i^prte  lesquelles  ils  veulent  qu^eUes  soient  jug^es." 
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chapter/  to  the  fact  that  at  the  date  of  the  Bevolntion  the 
geographical  limits  of  the  original  colonies  were  not  definitively 
setUed.  The  present  limits  of  the  older  thirteen  States  and  of 
the  States  Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Maine,  were  determined  by 
various  agreements  between  the  States,  to  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  refer  more  pa^icnlarly,  and  by  the  cession  or  grant 
of  portions  of  the  territory  claimed  by  them,  or  by  some  of  them, 
to  the  Confederation  or  to  the  United  States  in  their  national 
or  federal  capacity.  These  older  States  will  herein  be  taken  to 
have  had  their  present  boundaries  from  the  period  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  colonies  firom  the  British  empire.  The  effect  of 
the  different  cessions  of  territory  made  by  some  of  those  States 
to  the  United  States,  in  determining  the  existence  of  local  laws 
in  and  for  certain  limits,  will  be  considered  in  the  history  of  the 
laws  of  the  Territorial  jurisdictions  and  new  States  afterwards 
formed  in  the  territory  ceded. 

§  469.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  people,  who  (under 
the  name  of  "  the  people  of  the  United  States"  in  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution)  appear  as  the  constituting  and  delegating 
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person,  and  the  people  who,  in  the  tenth  Article  of  the  Amend- 
ments, are  declared  to  be,  in  the  alternative  with  the  States,  the 
possessor,  by  reservation,  of  the  powers  not  granted  to  the  na- 
tional Government,  are  of  necessity  to  be  recognized  as  already 
existing  in  the  form,  organization,  and  political  personality  of 
the  people  of  "  several  States,"  although  having,  antecedently 
to  the  Constitution,  a  national  organization  and  integral  political 
personfidity.     The  existence  of  the  political  people  of  each  sev- 
eral State  is,  therefore,  not  a  result  of  the  Constitution,  (as  of  a 
law  in  the  primary  sense,)  but  only  a  fact  proved  or  asserted  by 
it,  (as  by. a  law  in  the  secondary  meaning  of  the  term,)*     And, 
in  accordance  with  the  view  which  is  herein  before  taken  of 
the  nature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  term  law  when  spoken  of  as  determining  the 
actual  investiture  of  sovereignty,  the  supreme  and  independent 
powers  which,  according  to  that  Constitution,  are  vested  in  the 
several  States  or  the  several  political  people  of  those  States  aie 
not  taken  to  be  held  by  such  States  or  people  under  a  law  in 
the  strict  sense  contained  in  the  Constitution ;  but  that  pos- 
session must  be  considered  antecedent  to  law,  in  the  sense  of  a 
rule,  and  co-ordinate  with  the  possession  of  other  sovereign 
powers  by  the  same  States,  or  the  people  of  the  same  States, 
united.     The  Constitution,  in  determining  this  relation  also, 
being  a  law  in  the  secondary  sense  only,  the  statement  or  evi- 
dence of  an  existing  fact.     Though  in  reference  to  persons  who 
are  the  instruments  or  the  subjects  of  that  power,  it  has  the 
eflfect  of  law  in  the  primary  sense,  or  of  a  rule  of  action. 

§  470.  As,  therefore,  the  possession  by  the  united  people  of 
those  powers  which  in  the  Constitution  are  granted  to  the  na- 
tional Government  is  a  fact  underlying  the  national  municipal 
law,  it  is  in  like  manner  the  first  or  basal  principle  of  the  local 
law  of  each  of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  that  the  people 
thereof,  as  a  political  personality,  pre-existent  to  the  State  Gov- 
ernment or  the  organized  instrument  of  that  sovereignty,  are 
the  actual  continuing  and  original  possessors  of  that  separate 
share  of  sovereignty  spoken  of  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

*  Ante,  §§  8dO-S46. 
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States  as  being  ^^  leserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people/'  As 
the  political  existence  of  the  people  of  each  State  is  not  caused 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  neither  is  the  posses- 
aion  of  those  powers  by  that  people  an  effect  of  the  same ; 
neither  fact  being  established  by  it  for  the  future  ;  unless  the 
guarantee  for  a  republican  government  ^  has  the  effect  of  secur- 
ing such  a  popular  or  public  (national)  y  as  opposed  to  private,' 
investiture  of  the  political  sovereignty  to  be  exercised  severally  in 
such  State  over  persons  and  things  therein. 

§  471.  Although  the  fact  of  the  possession  of  this  share  of 
powers  by  the  several  people  of  one  of  the  States  is  thus  a  &ct 
antecedent  to  the  recognition  of  the  positive  law  of  that  State, 
its  local  municipal'  law,  yet  the  mode  in  which  individual  in- 
habitants are  to  participate  in  that  sovereignty  and  be  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  political  people,  (which  is  political  lib- 
erty considered  as  the  right  of  private  persons,  according  to 
previous  definition,^)  is  the  consequence  of  a  rule  of  action  made 
positive  law  by  the  will  of  that  political  integer,  the  political 
people  of  the  State.  Which  law  is  private  law,  in  respect  to 
its  effect  upon  natural  persons,  though  public  law  in  its  relation 
to  the  existence  of  the  State. 

§  472.  In  each  State  of  the  Union,  on  the  assumption  of 
political  sovereignty  by  the  confederated  colonies  in  the  Bevo- 
lution,  the  laws  determining  the  actual  constitution  or  compo- 
sition of  the  political  people  of  the  colony  continued,  by  the 
very  fact  of  the  assumption  of  independent  supreme  power  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  were  established  in  the 
successful  maintenance  of  that  assumption.* 

>  Ante,  S  424.  '  AnU,  §  854  and  note. 

'  Mwuapal  law  of  tbe  State,  meaning  that  law  which  ib  both  intenial  and  inter- 
national in  personal  extent,  and  which,  in  its  kmdj  is  more  properly  called  national,  as 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  independent  sovereign  power  such  as  belongs  to  states  or 
nations,  ante,  8  9.  But,  to  avoid  confounding  it  with  that  law  which  is  herein  called 
national  from  its  origin  in  the  will  of  the  United  States  as  an  integral  nation  or  state, 
tbe  word  municipal  is  here  used  for  the  State  law.     Ckvmpare  antef  p.  222,  note. 

*  Ant4,  §  352. 

*  Ante,  ^^  835-846.  The  people  of  the  U.  S.  are  primarily  known  as  the  people 
of  the  several  States  {ante,  §  343).  If,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  social  compact 
has  ever  been  realized  in  the  political  history  of  this  countiy,  it  most  have  been  in  the 
existence  of  some  several  State  or  States.  But  neither  tlie  history  of  the  States  nor 
that  of  the  Union  exhibits  any  illostradon  of  the  compact  which  mi^t  not,  with  eqnal 

88 
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§  473.  The  law  of  political  rights,  or  of  the  political  liberty 
of  private  persons,  is  the  fiindamental  law  of  anj  state  wherein 
sovereignty  is  a  public  or  popular  (national)  right,  as  contntsted 
with  private  right,  and  the  essential  &ct  of  its  constitution, 
whether  written  or  unwritten.^  In  the  several  States  of  the 
Union  this  law,  of  the  possession  of  political  liberty  by  private 
persons,  has  been  determined  by  the  same  acts  by  which  Gt>v- 
emments,  distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  the  political  people 
of  such  State,  have  been  founded,  formed,  or  constituted.  And, 
from  the  mode  of  existence  of  that  "people  of  the  United 
States,''  which  established  the  national  Constitution,  the  pos- 
session of  political  liberty  by  private  persons  is,  in  reference  to 
the  sovereign  powers'  which  are,  in  each  State,  held  by  that 
people  with  national  extent  or  for  the  purposes  of  their  national 
(federal)  existence,  determined  by  the  same  acts.  In  other 
words,  the  laws,  which  in  the  several  States  detemmie  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  political  people  of  each  State,  determine 
also  the  composition  of  the  political  people  of  the  United  States 
acting  as  one,  or  so  &r  as  they  are  one  people  or  integral  body. 

§  474.  In  all  the  existing  States  of  the  American  Union  the 
political  people  of  each  have  founded  Governments  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  share  of  sovereign  powers,  delegating  to 
those  Governments,  with  limitations,  the  powers  of  the  State  or 


propriety,  be  called  a  nsurpation  (ante,  p.  120,  note  2).  Using  tihe  metaphjsioal  dis- 
tinction between  an  idea  of  the  reaaon  and  a  conception  of  the  understanding;  it  maj 
be  said :  **  Reflect  on  an  original  social  contract,  as  an  event  or  historical  fact,  and  its 
gross  improbability,  not  to  say  impossibility,  will  stare  yon  in  the  face.  But  an  ever 
ori^pnating  social  contract  as  an  idea,  which  exists  and  works  oontiniiaUy  and  effica- 
ciously in  the  moral  being  of  every  free  citizen,  though  in  &e  greater  number  uncon- 
sciously, or  with  a  dim  and  confused  consciousness,— what  a  power  it  is  !**  Coleridge's 
Literary  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  84,  in  note  to  the  following  from  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity,  o.  X.  8,  p.  808 :  **  Of  this  point,  therefore,  we  are  to  note,  that  atii  men  natn* 
rally  have  no  free  and  perfect  power  to  command  whole  politic  multitudes  of  meo, 
therefore  utterly  without  our  consent  we  could  in  such  sort  be  at  no  man's  command- 
ment living  And  to  be  commanded  we  do  consent,  when  that  society  whereof  we  are 
part,  hath  at  any  time  before  consented,  without  revoking  the  same  alt«r  by  the  like 
universal  agreement.  Wherefore,  as  any  man's  deed  past  is  sood  as  long  as  himself 
oontinueth,  so  the  act  of  a  public  society  of  men  done  five  hundred  years  aitbence 
standeth  as  theirs  who  presently  are  of  the  same  societies,  because  corporations  are 
immortal ;  we  were  then  alive  in  our  predecessors,  and  they  in  their  successors  do  lire 
still.  Laws  therefore  human,  of  what  kind  soever,  are  available  by  oonseni."  And  see 
Coleridge  On  the  CoiuUhdum  of  the  Church  and  State  acoord&ng  to  tJk  Idea  of  each,  ch.  L 
'  Ante,  §.  856. 
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people ;  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Govemment  being 
made  in  written  Constitutions,  both  by  absolute  reservations  of 
power  and  by  prescribing  forms,  in  which  only  the  powers 
granted  shall  be  exercised.  The  Constitutions  of  the  several 
States,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  are  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  those  States  hold  the  supreme  power,  and  have 
the  same  character  of  public  and  private  law  (in  the  primary 
sense  of  a  rule)  determining  the  political  liberties  of  private 
persons,  because  they  have  rights  secured  to  them  thereby  as 
individual  members  of  the  integral  body-politic. ' 

§  475.  The  modal  existence  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  state 
and  the  form  of  its  instrumental  govemment  being,  essentially, 
its  constitution,  and  these  State  Governments  being  founded 
on  the  political  rights  of  individuals^  who,  as  natund  persons, 
are  also  subject  to  the  Govemment  of  the  State,  these  Govern* 
ments  are  republican,  according  to  the  delQnition  before  given.* 
Although  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  has  never  been  judicially  determined,  yet,  since 
no  appeal  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Govemment  of  the 
United  States,  under  that  guarantee,  from  any  quarter,'  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  all  the  State  Governments  have  a  repub- 
lican form. 

§  476.  There  being  then  in  all  the  States  a  law,  proceeding 
from  the  ultimately  sovereign  people,  establishing  a  Govemment 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  that  sovereign,  that  freedom  of 
action  which  has  herein  before  been  called  social  or  civil  liberty 
may  also  have,  in  the  local  law  of  each  State,  a  constitutional 
basis;  or,  by  being  acknowledged' or  established  by  the  author- 
ity which  constitutes  the  Govemment,  may  be  independent  of 
the  power  held  by  the  latter. 

§  477.  When  the  powers  held  by  the  national  Govemment 

'  Ante,  8  869.  •  AtUe,  §§  865-367. 

'  That  18,  no  direct  appeal  to  the  administration.  There  are  many  publications  by 
private  persons,  singly  or  associated,  appealing  to  public  sentiment,  in  which  it  is  held 
that  the  holding  of  slaves  is  now  illegal  in  every  one  of  the  States,  because  contraiy 
to  national  law  contained  in  this  and  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution ;  see  the  Un- 
constitutionality of  Slavery,  by  Lysander  Spooner,  p.  106 ;  Abolition  Documents,No.  2, 
containing  a  speedi  in  House  of  Rep.  April  4,  1866,  bv  Mr.  Granger,  of  New  York, 
among  many  other  pablicationa  of  "  anti-slavezy*  asaodationa. 
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and  those  possessed  by  the  several  States,  or  by  the  people  (A 
each  respectively,  are  to  be  discriminated  in  reference  to  their 
possible  effect  upon  civil  liberty,  there  is  this  very  important 
difference  between  them,  that  the  powers  of  the  first  are  ascer- 
tained by  their  being  distinctly  and  separately  enumerated  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  its  allotted  share  of 
supreme  powers  consists  only  in  those  specified  and  such  as  are 
necessarily  concomitant  in  order  to  render  them  operative. 
These  powers,  therefore,  being  granted  in  words  having  a  pre- 
cise and  ascertained  legal  meaning,  their  boundaries  may  be 
defined  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  But  the  powers  which, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  same  instrument,  are  vested  in 
the  States  or  the  people  of  the  States  severally,  are  described 
by  way  of  residue,  or  reservation  ;  or,  as  being  all  sovereign  state 
power  not  granted  to  the  national  Government  nor  prohibited 
to  the  States. 

§  478.  It  was  herein  before  considered  a  necessary  judicial 
doctrine  and  the  first  principle  of  positive  law,  (the  subject  of 
jurisprudence,)  1;hat  sovereign  power  may  always  ordain  that  to 
be  law  which  it  has  the  physical  force  to  make  a  coercive  rule.^ 

'  Ante^  §  15.  Since  the  distribution  of  the  ram  of  powers  (inherent  in  civfl  societj 
and  separately  held  bv  each  independent  nation  or  state)  which  are  to  be  exercised  in 
each  State  of  the  UnioD)  is  known  by  the  delegation  of  specified  powers  to  the  national 
Government,  the  proposition  in  the  text  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
local  manicipal  laws  ^an  with  the  national  municipal  law  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed as  axiomatic ;  no  other  proof  being  attempted  than  that  offer^  in  the  first 
chapter,  so  far  as  that  may  show  its  harmony  with  other  principles  of  general  juris- 
prudence.  That  there  are  many  persons  occupjring  distinguished  social  and  political 
poritions  in  this  country,  who  hold  that  a  conation  of  slavery,  whether  cha^l  slaveiy 
or  the  involuntary  servitude  of  a  legal  person,  is  not,  cannot  be,  and  never  has  been 
lawful  or  legal.  Is  not  disputed.  But  they  do  not,  ibr  that  reason  alone,  conatitirte  ju- 
ridical authority,  nor  are  they  juristical  authority,  if  the  doctrine  advocated  involves 
a  denial  of  the  fondamental  principle  of  all  positive  law.  It  will  not  be  attempted  to 
select,  from  the  writings  of  such  persons,  any  as  being  of  more  authority  than  othera 
But  among  them  Mr.  (Senator)  Seward's  will  be  allowed  a  distinguished  position ;  and, 
in  illustration  of  such  opinions,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  Works,  particnlarly 
vol.  i.  pp.  66,  71,  80,  312,  494,  514.  Such  assertions  may  be  perfectlv  unanswerable, 
because  they  are  stated  as  a  priori  principles  requiring  no  proof;  or,  uie  only  proof  is 
founded  on  an  assumption  that  the  author's  idea  of  right  is  the  state's  conception  of  a 
jural  rule,  regula  juris.  In  this  respect  they  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  propo- 
sitions diametric^y  contradictory,  such  as  are  sometimes  put  forth  by  defenders  of 
negro  slaveiy.  Compare  the  writings  of  Chancellor  Harper,  Governor  Hammond, 
Dr.  Sims,  and  Professor  Dew,  in  a  publication  entitled,  The  Pro-slavery  Argument, 
12mo.  Phila.  1856.  These  writers  have  rather  the  better,  in  this  at  least,  that  they 
do  in  some  degree  recognize  a  standard  of  right  derived  a  potteriarit  and  independent 
of  their  individual  moral  judgment,  and  profess  to  find  it  in  the  histoxy  of  oivil  societies. 
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But  it  was  also  insisted  that  there  may  be  sach  a  recognition 
of  a  moral  rule  for  states  or  nations,  that  it  must  always  be  ju- 
dicially presumed  to  be  the  constant  will  of  the  sovereign  power, 
until  positively  repudiated  by  it.  ^ 

If  it  were  supposed  that  a  constituted  Government  could 
receive  from  the  sovereign  people,  by  grant,  the  whole  of  their 
power  over  each  subject  person  or  thing,  then  the  Government 
might,  as  sovereign,  repudiate  all  former  restrictions  acknow- 
ledged by  the  sovereign  people,  its  creator  and  predecessor. 
But  since  by  the  fundamental  law  (law  in  the  secondary  sense) 
of  each  State  of  the  Union  the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  the  people 
confessedly  subsists  as  iully  as  at  the  time  of-  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  Government,  if  any  abnegations  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  people  existed  at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the 
Government,  they  would  still  remain  as  the  expressed  will  of 
the  ultimate  sovereign  and  limit  the  power  of  the  administrative 
instrument 

Upon  the  supposition  then,  that  in  a  state  wherein  the  su- 
preme power  is  publicly  or  popularly  (nationally)  invested,  the 
organized  Government  may  hold,  by  representation,  all  the 
power,  belonging  to  the  political  sovereign  creating  it,  which  is 
not  necessarily  withheld  by  the  fact  of  its  subordinate  existence, 
it  is  first  of  all  important,  for  ascertaining  the  power  of  the  sev- 
eral State  Governments  to  affect  civil  liberty,  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  principles,  besides  the  law  contained  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  can  be  taken  to 
be  a  moral  rule  restraining  the  action  of  the  ultimate  sovereignty 
in  any  of  those  States  or  in  the  people  thereof,  and,  therefore. 

Whether  their  induction  is  correct  is  another  question.  In  a  miscellany,  entitled, 
Leisuro  Lahon,  by  Joseph  B.  Cobh,  Esq.  12mo.  New  York,  1858,  it  is  asserted,  p.  860, 
not  only  that  neither  the  national  nor  any  State  Government  can  abolish  slavery  in 
sny  local  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.,  but  even,  pp.  867,  387,  that  in  Greece  and  Rome  the 
government  could  not  (L  e.,  had  not  the  political  power  to)  "  destroy  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  or  deprive  the  first  of  the  labor  and  value  of  the  lart.'* 

From  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  In  Dred  Scott's  case,  19  Howard,  519, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  in  his  view  mau  is  properly  described  tupropertyf  or  that  imder 
the  term  property  men,  as  well  as  other  tkinff$^  are  inclu%ied ;  and  that  a  freeman  is 
wen  defined  as  a  man  oumed  by  Hmsdf!  *'  The  plaintiff  [Scott]  claims  to  have  ac- 
quired property  in  himself,  and  became  firee  by  being  kept  in  Illinois  during  two 
years." 

'Jlji<e,pp.  460^  461. 
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neceBsarilj  binding  on  their  seyeral  sabdrdinate  or  constitated    ^ 
Qoyemment& 

§  479.  But  where  any  administratiye  Ghnremment  Bubdsto 
nnder  a  form  determined  by  law^  properly  so  called  it  is  erid^it 
that  it  cannot  itself  wield  the  whole  of  soyereign  state  power, 
one  of  whose  characteristics  is  to  be  exercised  in  any  form  or 
mode  its  possessor  may  choose  to  employ.  ^  In  each  State  of 
the  Union  there  is  such  a  Government,  acknowledged  to  subsiBt 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  thereof,  or  to  be  subject  to 
the  public  law  creating  it.  So  &r  as  civil  liberty  oonsiBts  in 
being  controlled  only  by  known  laws  proceeding  from  r%htfiil 
authority,  it  is  secured  under  each  State  Government,  as  under 
the  Gt)vemment  of  the  United  States,  by  those  provisions  of  the 
public  law  which  separate  the  functions  of  power  and  prescribe 
the  forms  of  legislation.* 

S  480.  In  most  of  the  older  fifteen  States  a  written  CSonsti* 
tution  of  Government  replacing  the  former  colonial  public  law, 
and  expressly  founded  on  the  assertion  of  the  existence  ci  a  sov- 
ereignty in  the  people  of  the  State,  distinct  from  and  superior 
to  the  powers  exercised  by  the  (Government,  was  established 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  or  before  the  establishment  of 
the  existing  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  But  in  two, 
viz.,  Connecticut  and  Bhode  Island,  while  the  people  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  acts  of  the  local  legislative  body,  as  well  as 
in  the  formation  of  the  national  Constitution,  to  be  the  actual 
possessors  of  sovereignty,  the  form  of  the  local  Government  re- 
mained such  as  it  had  been  under  the  colonial  charters,  until  a 
much  later  period,  there  being  no  specific  acts  of  assumption  of 
sovereignty  by  the  political  people  of  the  former  colony  in  any 
delegation  of  powers  to  newly  constituted  State  Gt)vemments. 

In  these  States,  however,  the  popular  investiture  of  local 
sovereignty  had  been  more  distinctly  recognized,  during  the  co- 
lonial period,  than  in  the  other  provinces. 

In  these  States,  therefore,  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  a 
written  State  Constitution,  the  distinction  between  the  power 

'  Ante,  p.  424. 

*  Amte^  g  868.  2  Curtis'  Hist  Com.  8.  WTnehamer  agti.  The  People,  8  Kenum,  89L 
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^  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  administrative  Govemment  may 
not  have  been  so  clearly  defined  as  in  others.  The  separate  or 
residuary  powers  of  the  State  or  of  its  people  nnder  the  national 
(federal)  Constitution  being  held  by  its  administrative  Govern- 
ment very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sovereignty  of  the 
British  empire  is  by  parliament ;  or,  at  least,  as  the  local  colo- 
nial sovereiffntv  claimed  by  the  colonists  had  been  held  by  the 
cotonial  Z^Sments  ;•  there  being  no  positive  restriction  of 
the  legislature  other  than  the  anterior  colonial  legislative  de- 
clarations of  rights,  corresponding  to  the  English  BiU  of  Bights 
and  the  Great  Charters.'  There  was,  therefore,  no  visible  re- 
striction of  the  power  of  the  legislatures  of  those  States,  during 
the  period  referred  to,  more  than  on  that  of  the  ultimately  sov- 
ereign people,  except  such  as  was  found  in  the  nature  of  its 
political  form  or  mode  of  existence  with  the  three  functions  of 
power  separately  invested.  • 

§  481.  But  though  this  might  be  the  strict  view  of  the  then 
existing  constitution,  in  these  instances,  still  it  could  never 
have  been  practically  held  that  the  power  of  the  legislative  body 
was  absolute  over  all  private  rights  and  relations,  even  where 
not  controlled  by  the  political  union  with  the  other  States. 

The  common  law  of  England,  having  a  distinctly  personal 
character  as  the  law  of  individual  rights,^  and  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty  proclaimed  in  the  previous  legislative  history  of  the 
colony  had,  practically,  the  force  of  a  written  Constitution  in 
restraining  legislative  discretion,  and  with  greater  distinctness 
than  the  conmion  law  of  England  in  restraining  parliament.' 

'  Ante,  §  181. 

*  Amie,  %i  129,  180. 

'  See  the  case  of  Wflkinaon  v.  Leland  and  othert,  2  Peters,  627,  where  the  powers 
of  the  le«alatare  of  Rhode  Island,  there  then  being  no  other  Constitntion  than  the 
Colonial  Charter,  were  considered. 

*  Ante,  S  187. 

*  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  185 ;  Marshall,  C.  J.,  *'  It  may  well  be  doabted 
whether  the  nature  of  socie^  and  of  gOTernment  does  not  prescribe  some  limits  to  the 
legislatiTe  power.**  Calder  v.  Bull,  8  Dallas,  887 ;  Mr.  Justice  Chase,  '*  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  omnipotence  (^  a  State  legisiature  or  that  it  is  absolute  and  without  control ; 
although  its  authority  should  not  be  exprtatly  restrained  by  the  Constitution  or  funda^ 
mental  law  of  the  State.  The  people  of  the  United  States  erected  their  Constitutions  or 
fonns  of  government  to  establish  justice,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  and  to  protect  their  j»ertan«  and  property  from  violence.    The  pur- 
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§  482.  In  each  of  the  several  States  written  Constitutions 
are  now  in  existence,  adopted  hy  the  political  people  of  each, 
having  the  efiect  of  private  as  well  as  of  pnhlic  law.  The  scope 
of  legislative  power  in  the  local  GK)vemment  is,  therefore,  more 
definitelj  determined  than  during  the  colonial  period  ;  though 
its  extent  must  still  be  a  question  in  many  cases,  since  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  it  completely  by  any  written  instrument,  even 
if  such  instrument  should  be  enlarged  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
code.  The  judiciary  of  each  State  in  deciding  upon  the  consti- 
tutional extent  of  the  legislative  power  is  obliged*  to  refer,  in  all  ' 
cases,  to  previously  existing  rules,  afifecting  relations  of  private 
persons,  as  guides  to  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  the 

poees  for  which  men  enter  into  society  will  determine  the  naturt  and  (emu  of  the  mtdai 
compact ;  and  as  they  are  the  foundation  of  the  kyidaiive  power  ikejf  will  decide  what 
axe  &e  proper  objects  of  it  The  nature  and  mit  of  legMuive  power  will  limit  the 
exercise  of  it  T&  Jimdamental  principle  flows  fh>m  the  tcit  natore  of  our  free  Be- 
publican  governments,  that  no  man  should  be  compelled  to  do  what  Hm  laws  do  mci 
require,  nor  to  refrain  from  acta  which  the  Imoa  permit.  There  are  acts  which  the  Fodarai 
or  State  legislature  cannot  do  tnthotU  exoeedinff  their  authority.  There  are  certain  vital 
principles  m  our  fr^ee  rtpublioan  Govemmentty  which  will  determine  and  ovemile  an 
apparent  and  fiigranit  abuse  of  legislative  power ;  as  to  authorise  mamfett  imputioe  hy 
positive  law ;  or  to  take  away  that  security  for  personal  liberty  or  private  property,  fbr 
the  protection  whereof  the  Government  was  established.  But  an  Act  of  the  legidatnte 
(for  I  cannot  call  it  a  law)  contrary  to  the  yreat  first  principles  of  the  social  compact, 
cannot  be  considered  a  rightfrd  exercise  of  legislative  anthcnity.  The  obligation  of  a 
law  in  governments  founded  on  ea^ess  compact  and  on  republioan  principles^  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  power  on  which  it  is  founded.  A  few  instances,**  &c^ 
&c  (Italicised  as  in  Rep.)  See  also  Wilkinson  v,  Leland,  2  Peters,  656 ;  Dash  v. 
Van  Eleeck,  7  Johnson,  477 ;  Croshen  v.  Stonington,  4  Conn.  225. 

To  the  contrary  seem  to  be,  Bradde  v.  Bramfield,  2  Watts  and  Serg.  285 ;  Harney 
V.  Thomas^  10  Watts,  66 ;  Senator  Veiplank  in  Cochran  v.  Van  Surlay,  20  Wendell, 
881.  See  the  opinions  compared  in  E.  Fitch  Smith's  Comm.  ch.  viL  Wynehamer  p. 
The  People,  S  Kernan,  891,  Comstock,  J.,  **I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  aside  fropi  the 
special  limitations  of  the  Constitution,  the  legislature  cannot  exercise  powers  which 
are  in  their  nature  essentially  judicial  or  executive.  These  are  by  the  Constitution 
distributed  to  other  departments  of  the  Grovemment  It  is  only  the  *  legislative  power' 
which  is  vested  in  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  But  where  the  Constitution  is  eilent^ 
and  there  is  no  clear  usurpation  of  the  powers  distributed  to  other  departments,  I  think 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  and  great  danger  in  attempting  to  define  the  limits  of 
this  power.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  (Fletcher  v.  Peck,  supra^)  *  How  far  the 
power  of  giving  the  law  may  involve  every  other  power  in  cases  where  the  Constitution 
is  silent  never  has  been  and  perhaps  never  can  be  definitely  stated.'  That  veiy  emi- 
nent judge  felt  the  difficulty ;  but  the  danger  was  less  apparent  then  than  it  is  now, 
when  theories  alleged  to  be  founded  in  natural  reason  or  inalienable  rights,  but  sub- 
versive of  the  just  and  necessary  powers  of  Government,  attract  the  belief  of  conader- 
able  classes  of  men,  and  when  too  much  reverence  for  government  and  law  is  certainly 
among  the  least  of  the  perils  to  which  our  institutions  are  exposed.  I  am  reluctant  to 
enter  upon  this  field  of  inquiiy,  satisfied  as  I  am  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  terms 
which  may  not  contain  the  germ  of  great  mischief  to  society,  by  giving  to  private 
opinion  and  speculation  a  license  to  oppose  themselves  to  tiie  just  and  Intimate 
powers  of  Government* 
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written  Constitution  itself;  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  to 
recognize  another  law  existing  independently  of  the  constituted  le- 
gislature. It  will  always  be  difficult  to  determine  what  portion  of 
the  law  existing  at  any  one  particular  time  is  fundamental  and 
constitutional ;  what  part  is  to  be  regarded  as  fixed  in  the  will  of 
the  constituting  authority  and  to  be  judicially  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  by  it  for  a  principle  limiting  all  republican  govem- 
ments.  It  is  also  always  necessary  to  discriminate  a  "  natural 
and  necessary  law  of  nations/'  applied  to  the  internal  existence 
of  states.  This,  perhaps,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  distinction 
of  laws  into  laws  in  the  primary  and  in  the  secondary  senses  ;^  a 
law  or  usage  being  considered  to  have  the  character  of  natural 
or  necessary  law  of  nations,  (whether  affecting  private  persons 
or  states,)  where  it  has  always  been  judicially  viewed  as  the 
statement  of  a  mode  of  action  or  a  recognition  of  a  condition  of 
things  ;  as,  for  example,  the  principle  alluded  to  by  Holt,  of  a 
man's  not  being  ever  a  judge  in  his  own  cause.* 

Being  private  as  well  as  public  law,  the  various  constitu- 
tional provisions  which  may  affect  freedom  or  its  contraries  in 
the  limited  sense  herein  particularly  considered,  will  be  properly 
comprehended  in  a  lustorical  summary  of  the  legislation  of  the 
several  States  affecting  this  topic. 

§  483.  It  has  been  herein  before  supposed  that  by  the  Revo- 
lution a  certain  national  or  general  authority  became  transferred 
from  the  king  and  parliament  of  England  to  the  integral  people 
of  the  .United  States.  This  is  taken  to  be  a  necessary  assump- 
tion fro];n  the  recognition  of  the  present  Constitution  and  the 
events  which  caused  that  recognition.  Buti;he  same  reasoning 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  powers  the  present  Consti- 
tution declares  to  be  vested  in  the  several  States,  were  in  fact 
vested  in  them  by  the  Revolution,  or  rendered  by  it  entirely  in- 
dependent and  sovereign,  and  were  not  derived  from  that  Con- 
stitution.' 

According  to  this  view  there  was  no  longer  a  national  central 
power,  maintaining  within  each  State  the  common  law  of  rights 

'  AtUe,  §§  48»  49.  '  Anie,  p.  127.  '  AfHe,  %  469. 
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and  privileges  of  persons  of  European  or  Caucasian  race,  as  it 
had  been  sustained  under  the  British  imperial  power ;  except  as 
it  might  be  sustained  internationally  or  jncut-intemationally 
between  the  States,  operating  as  public  and  private  law.  And, 
if  there  had  been  any  national  law  affecting  the  condition  of 
other  persons  to  whom  the  common  law  of  England  did  not 
apply  as  a  personal  law,  it  also  ceased  to  have  a  national  extent 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  same  events  ;  or  had,  thereafter,  only 
such  effect  as  was  derived  from  the  international  proviakms  of 
the  Constitution. 

Hence,  whether  there  would  have  been  a  common  law  in 
each  State  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  State  Constitution,  could 
have  been  judicially  recognized  as  a  check  on  the  legialatore, 
would  be,  in  each  State,  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  a  State 
Constitution,  a  question  of  the  same  sort  as  that  of  the  effect 
of  common  law  in  England  against  the  power  of  parliament. 

§  484.  But  though  the  common  law  or  every  national  law  of 
the  rights  of  persons  may  have  ceased  to  have  any  continuing  basis 
in  a  national  authority y  it  is  plain  that,  on  the  principle  of  the 
continuous  existence  of  laws,  the  distinction  of  two  races  and  of 
two  personal  laws  applying  to  those  races  would  continue  to  be 
recognized  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of  each  State,  in  the  same 
degree  as  before,  until  changed  by  the  thereafter  several  and 
independent  legislative  power  thereof ;  and  that  the  laws  which 
before  were  received  in  the  State,  as  personal  laws  applying  to 
aliens  and  as  private  international  law,  would  continue  to  be 
recognized ;  until  changed  by  the  State  for  its  own  limits,  or  by 
the  national  power  held  by  the  general  Government  over  this* 
class  of  persons  in  all  the  States. 

§  485.  The  fourth  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation  of 
November  17,  1777,  may  have  been  intended  to  secure  in  the 
several  States  some  international  allowance  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations which  had  before  had  a  personal  and  national  extent  in 
all  the  colonies  as  parts  of  the  British  empire.  But  the  effect 
of  this  Article  on  personal  condition  does  not  seem  to  have  ever 
been  made  a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  during  the  existence  of 
the  Confederation.     The  Article  may  be  thought  to  have  the 
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form  of  private  law,  that  is,  law  which  of  itself  maintains  the 
existence  of  legal  rights  in  private  persons.  But  since  the 
enacting  power  was  not  represented  hy  a  general  administrative 
Government,  organized  with  an  investitare  of  the  three  fimctions 
of  sovereignty  for  the  purpose  of  applying  municipal  (internal) 
law,  the  rights  declared  hy  that  Article  had  no  national  guar- 
antee availahle  for  the  private  persons  hy  whom  they  might  have 
been  claimed  ;  and  the  Article  must  have  depended  on  the  several 
juridical  will  of  each  State  for  its  coercive  effect,  having  in  that 
respect  only  the  force  of  a  public  international  compact.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  until  the  formation  of  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  only  restriction  on  the 
l^islative  power  of  the  several  States,  in  reference  to  per- 
sons domiciled  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  would  (irrespec- 
tively of  restrictions  in  the  Constitutions  of  these  States  them- 
selves) have  been  these  treaty  provisions  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  the  undetermined  force  of  common  law  to 
preserve  itself,  in  its  own  courts,  against  the  action  of  a  legis- 
lating Government. 

§  486.  The  sum  of  all  sovereign  powers  to  affect  private 
persons  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  may,  or  may  not,  have 
been  exercised,  during  the  Bevolutionary  period  or  during  the 
Confederation,  in  a  different  manner,  or  according  to  a  somewhat 
different  distribution  of  those  powers,  from  that  existing  imder 
the  present  Constitution.  But,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress or  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  were  certainly  not 
greater,  in  any  respect,  than  those  now  vested  in  the  present 
national  Government,  and  did  not,  in  l^islation,  act  so  directly 
on  private  persons  within  the  limits  of  the  several  States.  No 
change,  therefore,  could  have  been  made  in  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  private  persons  within  the  several  States  by  the  na- 
tional legislation  of  the  United  States  anterior  to  the  present 
national  Constitution. 

§  487.  Since  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  create  or  maintain  .relations  of  private  persons  do 
not  determine  the  possession  of  individual  rights,  except  inter- 
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nationally  or  gKo^intemationally,  and  the  powers  of  the  na- 
tional Goveniment  over  persons  and  things  within  the  limits  of 
the  several  States  can  determine  only  certain  relative  rights  not 
primarily  entering  into  the  relations  of  legal  status  or  condition,' 
the  laws  afifecting  individual  rights  and  relations  incident  to 
conditic^is  of  freedom  or  its  contraries'  within  the  States  must 

^       *  Ante,  p.  488. 

'  The  expression  **  freedom  and  its  oppoBites,"  has  been  nsed  lepeatedlj  in  preTkma 
ohapters.  A  note  in  Coleridge's  Church  and  State,  p.  24,  has  suggested  that  the  term 
comtrary  should  have  been  employed  instead  of  oppomU,  "  Let  me  call  attention  to  the 
essential  difference  between  '  opposite'  and  'contrary.'  Opposite  powers  are  alwajt  of 
the  same  kind,  and  tend  to  union,  either  by  equipoise  or  by  a  common  product.  Thus 
the  +  and  —  poles  of  the  magnet,  thus  positive  and  negative  electricity  are  opposites, 
sweet  and  bitter  are  contraries.  The  feminine  character  is  opposed  to  the  maacuUne; 
but  the  effeminate  is  its  contraiy.  Even  so  in  the  present  instance,  [the  topic  whidi 
he  here  considers,]  the  interest  of  pennanenoe  is  opposed  to  that  of  progressiveness ; 
but  so  far  from  being  contraiy  interests,  they,  like  tiie  magnetic  forces,  suppose  and 
require  each  other." 

In  some  recent  defences  of  negro  slavexy  the  aigument  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
fteedom  and  slavery  are  not  contraries,  but  opposites;  or  that  they  "snppoae  and 
require  each  other."  A  prominent  example  is  found  in  the  speech  (^  Senator  Ham- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  in  the  recent  debates  on  the  Kansas  question,  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate,  March  4,  1858.  "  In  all  social  systems  there  must  be  a  class  to  do  the  menial 
duties,  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  life.  That  is,  a  dass  requiring  but  a  low  cider  of 
intellect  and  but  little  skilL  Its  requisites  are  vigor,  docili^,  fidelity.  Such  a  class 
yon  most  have,  or  you  would  not  have  that  other  class  which  leads  proffress,  civilian 
tion,  and  refinement  It  constitutes  the  veiy  mud-aill  of  society  and  of  p<mtical  govern- 
ment ;  and  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house  in  the  air,  as  to  build  either 
the  one  or  ti^e  other,  except  on  this  mud-silL  Fortunately  for  the  South,  she  found  a 
race  adapted  to  that  purpose  to  her  hand.  A  race  inferior  to  her  own,  but  eminently 
qualified  in  temper,  in  vigor,  in  docility,  in  capacity  to  stand  the  climate,  to  answer  sll 
her  purposes.  We  use  them  for  our  purpose,  and  call  them  slaves.  We  found  them 
slaves  by  the  '  common  consent  of  mankind,'  which,  according  to  Cicero,  *  lex  natune 
est,'  the  highest  proof  of  what  is  Nature's  law.  We  are  old-fashioned  at  the  South 
yet ;  it  is  a  word  discarded  now  by  *  ears  polite.'  I  will  not  characteriM  that  class  at 
the  North  with  that  term ;  but  you  have  it ;  it  is  there,  it  is  everywhere,  it  is  eternal 

'*  The  Senator  from  New  York  said,  yesterday,  that  the  whole  world  had  abolished 
slavery.  Aye,  the  name,  but  not  the  thing;  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  cannot  abolish 
that.  God  only  can  do  it  when  he  repeals  the  fiat,  '  the  poor  ye  always  have  with 
you ;"  for  the  man  who  lives  by  daily  labor,  and  scarcely  livee  at  that,  azid  who  has  to 
put  out  his  labor  in  the  market,  and  take  the  best  he  can  get  for  it ;  in  short,  your 
whole  hireling  class  of  manual  laborers  and  '  operatives,'  as  you  call  them,  are  essen- 
tially slaves.  The  difierence  between  us  is,  that  our  slaves  are  hired  for  life  and  well 
compensated ;  there  is  no  starvation,  no  beg^ng,  no  want  of  employment,  among  our 
people,  and  not  too  much  employment  either.  Yours  are  hired  by  &e  day,  not  caied 
for,  and  scantily  compensated,  which  may  be  proved  in  the  most  painful  manner,  at 
any  hour,  in  any  street  in  any  of  your  large  towns.  Why,  you  meet  more  beggars  in 
one  day,  in  any  single  street  of  the  city  of  New  York,  than  you  would  meet  in  a  life- 
time in  the  whole  South.  We  do  not  think  that  whites  should  be  slaves  either  by  law 
or  necessity.  Our  slaves  are  black,  of  another  and  inferior  race.  The  itatm  in  which 
we  have  placed  them  is  an  elevation.  They  are  elevated  from  the  condition  in  which 
God  first  created  them,  by  being  made  our  slaves.  None  of  that  race  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  globe  can  be  compared  with  the  slaves  of  the  South.  They  are  happy, 
content,  unaspiring,  and  utterly  incapable,  from  intellectual  weakness,  ever  to  give  us 
any  trouble  by  their  aspirationfl.  Yours  are  white,  of  your  own  race ;  you  an  toothers 
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rest  on  the  exercise  of  the  powers  held  by  the  several  people  of 
each  State  since  the  period  of  the  independent  existence  of  the 
United  States,  subject  only  to  the  international  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  also,  though  in  a  different  sense  of  sub- 
jection, to  that  international  rule  which  is  law  in  an  imperfect 
sense  only  when  states  are  spoken  of  as  its  subjects. 

§  488.  According  to  the  view  herein  before  taken  of  the 
powers  of  the  national  Government  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  &c..  Congress,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  United  States,  stands  in 
the  same  relation,  towards  persons  and  things  in  those  several 
jurisdictions,  which  the  several  State  Oovernmerds  occupy  in 
reference  to  persons  and  things  within  the  limits  of  their  re- 
spective States,  and  is  controlled  only  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  operating  as  public  or  as  private  law,  and,  perhaps, 
also  by  a  "  common  law,"  identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.* 

§  489.  The  question  how  far  any  one  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments, or  the  national  Government  legislating  in  and  for  the 
Territories,  &c.,  has  power  to  determine  the  existence  of  con- 
ditions of  freedom  or  its  contraries  within  one  of  these  several 
jurisdictions,  is  properly  to  be  made  a  separate  question  under 
the  local  law  of  each.  There  is,  however,  an  inquiry  which  may 
be  considered  generally  with  reference  to  all  these  Governments, 
which  is  this  :  it  being  assumed  that  the  legislative  power  held 
by  any  one  such  Government  is  limited  by  constitutional  pro- 
visions  having  the  effect  of  private  law  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
those  provisions  in  the  Constitutions  which,  like  the  English 
bills  of  rights  and  the  colonial  charter  guarantees,  secure  rights 

of  one  blood.  They  are  jonr  equals  in  natoral  endowment  of  intellect,  and  tbej  feel 
galled  by  tbeir  degradation.  Our  slayes  do  not  vote.  We  give  them  no  political 
power.  Yours  do  vote,  and  being  the  majority,  they  are  the  &poflitaries  of  all  yonr 
political  power.  If  they  knew  the  tremendons  secret,  that  the  ballot  box  is  stronger 
ihan.  *'  an  army  with  banners,"  and  could  combine,  where  woold  yon  be  ?  Your  so- 
ciety would  be  reconstructed,  your  government  overthrown,  your  property  divided,  not 
as  &ey  have  mistakenly  attempted  to  initiate  such  proceedings  by  meetings  in  parks, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  but  by  the  quiet  process  of  the  ballot  box.  You  have  been 
making  war  upon  us  to  our  very  hearth  stone&  How  would  you  like  for  us  to  send 
lecturers  and  agitators  North,  to  teach  these  people  this,  to  aid  in  combining,  and  to 
lead  them?" 

^  Compare  mii€^  §  4S1,  note. 
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to  private  persons/  and  it  being  also  assumed  that  like  dauses, 
having  like  effect,  may  be  found  in  all  these  Constitutions,  in- 
cluding the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whether  the 
Governments  organized  under  such  Constitutions  are  therebj 
restricted  either  in  establishing,  or  in  abrogating,  conditions 
either  of  freedom  or  of  its  contraries  ;  or  in  their  power  to  es- 
tablish, or  to  abrogate,  relations  incident  to  conditions  of  freedom 
or  of  bondage.' 

§  490.  In  this  inquiry  it  is  proper  first  to  refer  to  whatever 
juridical  authority  *  may  exist  on  this  topic,  and  afterwards  to 


^  That  is,  -written  guarantees,  distingnuhed  fiom  that  indefinite  reitriotioo  whidi 
may  or  may  not  exist  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  oiganized  GoTemment  is  not  the 
ultimate  possessor  of  the  sovereign  powers  exercised  by  it.     Anle^  §  481. 

'  On  the  principle  of  the  continuation  of  laws,  it  has  already  been  inaieted  that 
rights  and  obligations,  incident  to  relations  existing  under  preyions  laws,  would  con- 
tinue after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Governments,  until  changed  bj  their  anthoi^ 
ized  legislation.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  judicial  action,  under  both  the  national  and 
the  State  Groyemments,  maintaining  conditions  of  freedom  and  its  contraries  nnder  pre- 
existing laws.  These  Constitutions  might  however  contain  enacting  provisioos  a]tap> 
ative  of  pre-existing  laws.  It  will  be  shown  hereinafter  that  in  Massachusetts  a 
declaration  in  the  Constitntioh  of  1780,  that  the  ei\joyment  of  **  natural  rights**  is  one 
of  the  ends  of  Government,  and  attributing  to  all  persons  certain  ri^ts^  as  natural, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  a  condition  of  slavery,  was  taken  by  the  courts  to  be  a 
legislative  abrogation  pf  slavery.  See  Parsons,  C.  J.,  in  4  Mass.  R.  123.  In  odicr 
States,  whose  Constitutions  contain  declarations  very  similar,  the  same  effect  has  never 
been  attributed  to  them.  See  H.  St.  Creorge  Tucker,  President,  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Va.,  in  Betty  et  aL  r.  Horton,  (18S,)  5  Leigh's  R.  622.  The  question  heie 
IS  of  the  personal  extent  of  the  law  attributing  rights,  as  described  in  the  second  chaptsr, 
or  whether  it  has  ttniveraal  extent  or  not  (ante,  §§  87,  88).  In  this  connection  it  is  a 
question  of  wtemal  law,  though  it  is  similar  to  that  dii^ction  of  laws  of  univenal 
extent  which  arises  in  applying  the  rule  of  comity  in  private  intematumal  law. 

But  such  constitutional  provisions  as  guarantee  individual  rights  as  exittmff  righti» 
without  attributing  them  to  all  persons,  more  than  is  done  in  the  clause  ^*  no  man 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  vrithout  due  process  of  law,*  have  never 
been  held  to  operate  as  a  legislative  abrogation  of  slavery  or  institution  of  freedom. 

*  This  juridical  authority  may  be  distinguished  into  two  portions ;  1,  judidal  de^ 
dnoM  of  particular  cases,  in  the  determination  of  which  the  topic  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
volved :  2,  juristical  opinion ;  and  in  this  may  be  included  legislative  practice,  as  being 
an  assertion  of  public  law  by  persons  who,  from  their  position,  must  be  supposed  to  be 
conversant  with  the  subject. 

And  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  a  rule  or  principle  of  law  is  never  established 
hj  judicial  action  alone.  This  proposition  may  not  be  readily  accepted  ^  but  it  never^ 
theless  appears,  from  the  nature  of  the  judicial  function,  that  a  decision  by  a  judicial 
tribunal  binds  private  persons  only  as  to  the  rights  and  obligations  involved  in  the 
particular  case.  In  every  science  rules  are  derived  by  induciUmy  and  to  this,  then 
must  be  a  collation  and  comparison  of  a  number  of  otherwise  unoonnected  instances  or 
cases,  corresponding  to  experiments  in  physics.  In  jurisprudence,  general  rules  are 
thus  obtained  by  juristical  action.  In  England  and  America  this  juristical  deduction 
takes  place  principally  in  the  reported  judicial  opiauMu,  and  henoe,  in  these  countries 
it  is  very  common  to  speak  of  a  rule  as  depending  on  some  dedtixm  of  a  case,  in  which 
this  juristical  action  has  been  exhibited.  In  continental  Europe  the  judges  confine 
themselves  more  to  a  simple  decision. of  the  case  before  them.    But  this  jwistiosl  ds- 
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compare  the  principle,  declared  by  any  such  authority,  with  the 
general  principles  of  jurispmdence  and  those  doctrines  of  pubHc 
law  which  are  received  as  fundamental  in  this  country  ;  taking 
them  in  connection  with,  or  as  they  are  indicated  in,  the  history 
of  free  condition  and  its  contraries,  as  it  has  herein  before  been 
exhibited. 

§  491.  If  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  bondage  are  properly 
described  as  contraries,  the  legislative  establishment  of  the  one 
is  also  the  abrogation  of  the  other. 

There  is  probably  no  judicial  opinion  on  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  ordinary  legislature,  under  these  Constitutions,  t(5 
make  free  white  persons  slaves ;  either  chattel  slaves  or  legal 
persons  held  in  involuntary  servitude  for  life.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  supposed  that  no  instances  have  occurred  of  such  per- 
sons being  reduced  to  such  slavery  under  legislative  enactment. 

But  from  the  summary  of  State  legislation,  to  be  herein- 
after given,*  it  will  appear  that  under  the  statute  law  of  some 
of  the  States,  negroes,  mulattoes  and,  generally,  persons  not  of 
European  or  Caucasian  race,  who  before  enjoyed  personal  liberty, 
might  be  reduced  to  slavery.  And  it  would  appear  that  such 
laws  have  received  judicial  sanction ;  no  question,  it  is  believed, 
having  been  made  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  respect  to 
such  persons.* 

§  492.  No  judicial  opinion  earlier  than  that  of  the  Supreme 

daction  is  completed  by  private  writers.  Hence  the  treatises  have  with  them  greater 
authority  than  the  so-called  '*  elementary  works  **  have  with  us.  Compare  the  lan- 
guage of  Ram,  on  Legal  Judgment,  p.  2,  with  that  of  Falck,  Jnristiche  Ency.  §  10, 
ante,  p.  25,  n.  2,  p.  26,  n.  2. 

See  also,  on  lius  subject,  Bacon's  Aphorisms,  21-81,  in  Advancement  of  Learn. 
B.  8,  o.  8.  Senator  Piatt  (afterwards  Jndge  of  the  Snpreme  Coort)  in  Yates  v.  Lan- 
sing, 9  Johnson,  414,  "  The  decisions  of  Courts  are  not  the  law^  they  are  only  evidence 
of  the  lam.  And  this  evidence  is  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  number  and 
imiformity  of  adjudications,  the  union  or  dissension  of  the  Judges,  the  solidity  of  the 
reasons  on  which  the  decisions  are  founded,  and  the  perspicuity  and  precision  with 
which  those  reasons  are  expressed.  The  weight  and  authority  of  judicial  decisions  de- 
pend also  on  the  character  and  temper  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  pronounced. 
An  adjudication  at  a  moment  when  turbulent  passions  or  revolutionary  frenzies  pre- 
vail deserves  much  less  respect  than  if  it  wore  made  at  a  season  propitious  to  impartial 
inquiry  and  calm  deliberation." 

*  And  see  Stroud's  Sketch,  2d  ed.  p.  24-80. 

'  Whether  under  these  statutes  white  persons  have  not  sometimes  been  reduced  to 
slaveiy  may  depend  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  how  is  a  negro,  mulatto,  &c.,  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  person  of  white,  or  European  or  Caocaiiaa  race  ? 

34 
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Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Dred   Scott  v.  Sandford,  19 
Howard,  394,  appears  to  be  on  record  to  the  eflfect  that,  if  the  po- 
litical power  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Territories,  &c.,  is  vested  in 
the  national  Government,*  Congress  has  not  the  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  slavery  shall  or  shall  not  exist  therein,  or  whether 
a  presently  legal  right  of  ownership,  in  a  domiciled  inhabitant, 
in  respect  to  a  negro  slave  shall  or  shall  not  continue ;  nor  any 
which  declares  that  such  power  is  one  not  within  the  ordinaxy 
scope   of  powers  belonging  to  such  limited  Governments  as 
have  existed  in  and  for  the  United  and  several  States.     Nor  is 
there  any  other  holding  that,  if  by  the  Constitution  of  a  State, 
or  by  that  of  the  United  States  operating  with  like  effect,  the 
right  of  private  property  or  to  private  property  is  guaranteed 
by  a  declaration  that  no  man  shall  bo  deprived  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  the  right  of  a  person,  being  a  resi- 
dent or  domiciled  inhabitant  or  citizen  of  one  of  these  jurisdic- 
tions, in  respect  to  a  negro  lawfully  held  by  him,  before  and 
presently,  as  a  slave  or  in  involuntary  servitude,  is  a  right  of 
property  or  to  property ^  which  under  this  constitutional  guar- 
antee cannot  be  affected  by  the  legislative  power  held  by  the 
State  Government,  in  and  for  a  State,  or  by  that  held  by  Con- 
gress in  and  for  a  Territory,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

§  493.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  held  by  the  majority  of 
the  court  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  abolish  or  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States."  And  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  it  is 
held  that  the  provisions  in  the  Constitution,  which  have  already 

'  Whether  the  supremo  goyemmental  power  or  sovereigDtj,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
\&  aeyerally  or  seporntelj  vested  in  the  inhabitants  of  such  Territory,  to  that  thej  are 
in  its  exercise  independent  of  the  national  power  as  are  the  people  of  a  State  in  their 
sereral  sovereignty,  is  an  entirely  different  question,  one  of  public  law,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered in  another  place.     Compare  anie^  §§  84S,  897. 

*  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  19  Howard,  519,  reciting  the  words  of  the  act  of  Congrea  of 
1S20,  commonly  called  the  Missouri  Compromise,  '*  That  in  all  that  territoij,  oeded 
by  France  to  the  United  States,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude,  davery  and  inyoluntaxy  servitude  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  for  erer 
prohibited ;"  says,  *'  The  first  question  presented  on  this  act  is  whether  Congrev  bad 
power  to  make  such  a  compromise.  For  if  power  was  wanting,  then  no  freedom  could 
be  acquired  by  the  defendant  under  the  act."  In  denying  the  power  of  Coogreia,  con- 
curred Chief  Justice  Taney,  Justices  Wayne,  Grier,  Daniel,  Campbell  and  Catron. 
Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  dissenting,  and  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  thiiiking  the  dacMJftn 
of  the  quciition  not  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  case. 
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been  referred  to  as  having  the  effect  of  private  law  throughout 
the  entire  dominion  of  the  United  States^  especially  the  clause 
guaranteeing  to  the  private  citizen  his  possession  of  property ^ 
"  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,*'  apply  to  slaves  as  property y  or  that,  in 
reference  to  such  guarantee  they  are  to  be  considered  property ^ 
in  the  same  degree  as  domestic  animals  and  inanimate  chattels. 
The  passage  in  which  this  is  enunciated,  is  on  page  451  of  the 
report,  and  in  continuation  of  that  part  of  the  Opinion  which 
has  herein  already  been  cited  in  a  note  to  pages  463,  464  : — 

"  And  if  Congress  itself  cannot  do  this — if  it  is  beyond  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Federal  Gk)vemment — ^it  will  be  ad- 
mitted, we  presume,  that  it  could  not  authorize  a  Territorial 
Government  to  exercise  them.  It  could  confer  no  power  on  any 
local  Government,  established  by  its  authority,  to  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

"  It  seems,  however,  to  be  supposed,  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  property  in  a  slave  and  other  property,  and  that  dif- 
ferent rules  may  be  applied  to  it  in  expounding  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations,  and 
the  writings  of  eminent  jurists  upon  the  relation  of  master  and 
slave  and  their  mutual  rights  and  duties,  and  the  powers  which 
Governments  may  exercise  over  it,  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  the 
argument. 

*'  But  in  considering  the  question  before  us,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  law  of  nations  standing  between 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  Government,  and 
interfering  with  their  relation  to  each  other.  The  powers  of 
the  Government,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen  under  it,  are 
positive  and  practical  regulations  plainly  written  down.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  delegated  to  it  certain  enu- 
merated powers,  and  forbidden  it  to  exercise  others.  It  has  no 
power  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  but  what  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  granted.  And  no  laws  or 
usages  of  other  nations,  or  reasoning  of  statesmen  or  jurists  upon 
the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  can  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Gbvemment,  or  take  from  the  citizens  the  rights  they  have  re- 
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served.  And  if  the  Constitution  recognizes  the  right  of  property 
of  the  master  in  a  slave^  and  makes  no  distinction  between  that 
description  of  property  and  other  property  owned  by  a  citizen, 
no  tribunal,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
whether  it  be  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  has  a  right  to 
>  draw  such  a  distinction,  or  deny  to  it  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
visions and  guarantees  which  have  been  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  private  property  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"  Now,  as  we  have  already  said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this 
opinion,  upon  a  different  point,  the  right  of  property  in  a  slave 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.*  The 
right  to  traffic  in  it,  like  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and 
property,  was  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  every  State  that  might  desire  it,  for  twenty  years.  And  the 
Government  in  express  terms  is  pledged  to  protect  it  in  all 
future  time,  if  the  slave  escapes  from  his  owner.  This  is  done 
in  plain  words — too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  And  no  word 
can  be  found  in  the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress  a  greater 
power  over  slave  property,  or  which  entitles  property  of  that 
kind  to  less  protection  than  property  of  any  other  description. 
The  only  power  conferred  is  the  power  coupled  with  the  duty  of 
guarding  and  protecting  the  owner  in  his  rights. 

"  Upon  these  considerations,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  court 
that  the  act  of  Congress  which  prohibited  a  citizen  from  holding 
and  owning  property  of  this  kind  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  line  therein  mentioned,  is  not  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void." 

'  Referring  apparentlj  to  page  425,  where  it  is  said,  in  discussing  the  qnestion, 
whether  a  negro  may  he  a  citizen.  **  The  only  two  provisions  which  point  to  them 
and  include  them,  [the  reference  is  here  to  the  *'  African  race,**]  treat  them  as  prop- 
erty, and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  Grovcrnment  to  protect  it ;  no  ouer  power,  in  relatioQ 
to  this  race,  is  to  he  foand  in  the  Constitution,  and  as  it  is  a  Government  of  special, 
delegated  powers,  no  authori^  heyond  these  two  provisions  can  he  constitutionally  ex- 
ercised. The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  interfere  for  any  othf  r 
purpose  hut  that  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  owner,  leaving  it  altogether  with  the 
several  States  to  deal  with  this  race,  whether  emancipated  or  not,  as  each  State  may 
think  justice,  humanity,  and  the  interests  and  safety  of  society  may  require.  The 
States  evidently  intended  to  reserve  this  power  exclusively  to  themselves."  The  Chief 
Justice  does  not  explain  how,  from  the  fact  that  hy  the  Constitution  the  condition  of 
negroes  is  left  to  the  powers  of  the  several  States,  it  may  follow  that  the  chattel  coo- 
dition  of  a  negro  is  maintained  by  the  law  which  rests  upoo  the  national  powwi^  and 
has  national  extent 
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§  494.  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  particularly  noticed  only  the 
question  of  pleading,  but  said,  on  page  454  of  the  report,  "  Con- 
curring as  I  do  entirely  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  as  it  has 
been  written  and  read  by  the  Chief  Justice — ^without  any  quali- 
fication of  its  reasoning  or  its  conclusions — ^I  shall  neither  read 
nor  file  an  opinion  of  my  own  in  this  case,  which  I  prepared 
when  I  supposed  it  might  be  necessary  and  proper  for  me  to  do 
so."  And  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  page  456,  said  :  "  I 
have  already  said  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  has  my  unquali- 
fied assent/" 

Mr.  Justice  Grier,  on  page  469  of  the  report,  after  express- 
ing his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Nelson  on  the 
questions  discussed  by  him,  said :  "  I  also  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  the  court  as  delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the 
act  of  Congress  of  6th  March,  1820,  is  unconstitutional  and 
void."  It  does  not  otherwise  appear  how  far  Judge  Grier  agreed 
in  the  reasoning  of  the  Chief  Justice  as  well  as  the  conclusions, 
though  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  that  reasoning  was 
approved  of  by  him. 

§  495.  Justices  Daniel  and  Campbell  appear  to  have  rested 
their  opinions,  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, not  so  much  on  this  view  of  the  Constitution  operating  as 
private  law  in  the  Territories  for  the  protection  of  individual 
slave  owners,  the  doctrine  of  the  Chief  Justice,  as  on  their  views 
of  that  instrument  regarded  as  the  evidence  of  antecedent  pos- 
session of  sovereign  power,  or  on  one  of  those  theories  of  State 
sovereignty  by  which  the  instrument,  as  public  law,  may  be 
construed. 

Both  Justices  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  legislative 
(juridical)  power,  by  which  the  status  or  condition  of  private 
persons  in  the  Territories  is  to  be  determined,  is  not  vested  in 
the  national  Government  as  representing  the  integral  people  of 
the  United  States.  Though  Judge  Daniel  is  not  so  clear  as  is 
Judge  Campbell  in  indicating  by  what  other  possessors  of  sov- 
ereign power  such  status  or  condition  is  to  be  determined. 

§  496.  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  speaks  of  the  act  of  Congress 
as  an  infringement  of  rights  of  the  Stated.    Judge  Daniel's  Ian- 
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gaage  conveyB  the  idea  that^  in  prohibiting  slavery,  it  is  the 
right  of  private  persons,  a  right  under  private  law  that  would 
be  violated  in  the  case  of  the  immigrant  slave  owner ;  rather 
than  the  sovereign  juridical  right  of  the  State  from  which  he 
came  which  would  be  infringed.  On  page  488,  Judge  Daniel 
observes,  ^^it  has  been  attempted  to  convert  this  prohibitory 
provision  of  the  act  of  1820,  not  only  into  a  weapon  with  which 
to  assail  the  inherent,  the  necessarily  inherent,  powers  of  inde- 
pendent sovereign  Governments,  but  into  a  mean  of  forfeiting 
that  equality  of  rights  and  immunities  which  are  the  birthright 
or  the  donative  from  the  Constitution  of  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  within  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation.  In 
this  attempt  there  is  asserted  a  power  in  Congress,  whether 
from  incentives  of  interest,  ignorance,  faction,  partiality,  or  pre- 
judice, to  bestow  upon  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation 
that  which  is  the  common  property  and  privilege  of  all ;  the 
power,  in  fine,  of  confiscation,  in  retribution  for  no  oflfence,  or, 
if  for  an  offence,  for  that  of  accidental  locality  only." 

After  referring  to  the  "  territory  or  other  property''  clause, 
Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  on  the  next  page,  observes :  "  And  upon 
every  principle  of  reason  or  necessity,  this  power  to  dispose  of 
and  to  regulate  the  territory  of  the  nation  could  be  designed  to 
extend  no  farther  than  to  its  preservation  aijd  appropriation  to  the 
uses  of  those  to  whom  it  belonged,  viz.  the  nation.  Scarcely 
any  thing  more  illogical  or  extravagant  can  be  imagined  than 
the  attempt  to  deduce  from  this  provision  in  the  Constitution  a 
power  to  destroy  or  in  any  wise  to  impair  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  much  more  so 
the  power  to  establish  inequalities  amongst  those  citizens  by 
creating  privileges  in  one  class  of  those  citizens,  and  by  the  dis- 
franchisement of  other  portions  or  classes,  by  degrading  them 
from  the  position  they  previously  occupied. 

"  There  can  exist  no  rational  or  natural  connection  or  af- 
finity between  a  pretension  like  this  and  the  power  vest^  by 
the  Constitution  in  Congress  with  regard  to  the  Territories ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  absolute  incongruity  between  them. 

"  But  whatever  the  power  vested  in  Congress,  and  whatever 
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the  precise  subject  to  which  that  power  extended,  it  is  clear 
that  the  power  related  to  a  subject  appertaining  to  the  United 
StateSy  and  one  to  be  disposed  of  and  regulated  for  the  benefit 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  Congress  was 
made  simply  the  agent  or  trustee  for  the  United  States  and  could 
not,  without  a  breach  of  trust  and  a  fraud,  appropriate  the  sub- 
ject of  the  trust  to  any  other  beneficiary  or  cestui  que  trust  than 
the  United  States,  or  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  upon 
equal  grounds,  legal  or  equitable.  Congress  could  not  appro- 
priate that  subject  to  any  one  class  or  portion  of  the  people  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  politically  and  constitutionally  equals  ; 
but  every  citizen  would,  if  any  one  could  claim  it,  have  the 
like  rights  of  purchase,  settlement,  occupation,  or  any  other 
right  in  the  national  territory. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  to  show  the  equality  of 
this  with  every  other  right  in  all  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  iniquity  and  absurdity  of  the  pretension  to  ex- 
clude or  to  disfranchise  a  portion  of  them  because  they  are  the 
owners  of  slaves,  than  the  fact  that  the  same  instrument  which 
imparts  to  Congress  its  very  existence,  and  its  every  function 
guaranties  to  the  slaveholder  the  title  to  his  property,  and  gives 
him  the  right  to  its  reclamation  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
the  nation  ;  and,  farther,  that  the  only  private  property  which 
T;he  Constitution  has  specifically  recognized^  and  has  imposed  it 
as  a  direct  obligation  both  on  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  and  enforce^  is  the  property  of  the  master  in 
his  slave  ;  no  other  right  of  property  is  placed  by  the  Constitution 
upon  the  same  high  groimd,  nor  shielded  by  a  similar  guaranty. 

"  Can  there  be  imputed  to  the  sages  and  patriots  by  whom 
the  Constitution  was  framed,  or  can  there  be  detected  in  the 
text  of  that  Constitution,  or  in  any  rational  construction  or  im- 
plication deducible  therefrom,  a  contradiction  so  palpable  as 
would  exist  between  a  pledge  to  the  slave-holder  of  an  equality 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  formal  and  solemn  assurance 
for  the  security  and  enjoyment  of  his  property,  and  a  warrant 
given,  as  it  were  unofi^Uy  to  another,  to  rob  him  of  that  prop- 
erty, or  to  subject  him  to  proscription  and  disfranchisement  for 
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possessing  or  for  endeavoring  to  retain  it  ?  The  injustice  and 
extravagance  necessarUj  implied  in  a  supposition  like  this,  can- 
not be  rationally  imputed  to  the  patriotic  or  the  honest,  or  to 
those  who  were  merely  sane." 

In  thus  speaking,  in  this  last  paragraph,  of  ^^  the  formal  and 
solemn  assurance  for  the  security  and  enjoyment  of  his  prop- 
erty/' the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  those  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  relate  to  rights  in  respect  to  slaves,  and  which 
were  particularly  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragmph.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  Judge  Daniel  would  agree  with  the  Chief 
Justice  in  declaring  slaves  to  be  recognized,  independently  of 
those  provisions,  as  property ;  and  protected,  as  other  property, 
by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
operating  as  a  bill  of  rights. 

§  497.  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  said,  "  I  concur  in  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  the  importance  of 
the  cause,  the  expectation  and  interest  it  has  awakened,  and 
the  responsibility  involved  in  its  determination,  induce  me  to 
file  a  separate  opinion." 

On  page  513,  Judge  Campbell  observes  that  "  the  advocates 
for  Government  sovereignty  in  the  Territories  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abate  a  portion  of  the  pretensions  originally  made  in 
its  behalf,  and  to  admit  that  the  constitutional  prohibitions 
upon  Congress  operate  in  the  Territories.  But  a  constitutional 
prohibition  is  not  requisite  to  ascertain  a  limitation  upon  the 
authority  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Nor  are  the  States  or  people  restrained  by  any  enumeration  or 
definition  of  their  rights  or  liberties.  To  impair  or  diminish 
either,  the  department  must  produce  an  authority  from  the 
people  themselves,  in  their  Constitution,"  &c.  It  seems  to  be 
Judge  Campbell's  doctrine  that  the  organized  Government  of  the 
United  States,  has  not,  as  a  whole,  any  power  whatever  in  the 
Territories,  or  that  the  powers  of  the  Executive  and  Judiciary 
are  only  incidental  or  ancillary  to  the  legislative  powers  which 
may  have  been  granted  to  Congress,*  and  that  Congress  has  in 

^  The  necessity  of  detenDining,  in  tlic  first  instance,  the  mode  of  existence  of  the 
people  of  the  U.  S.,  the  anthora  of  the  Constitution,  as  a  question  involved  in  the  da- 
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the  Territories  only  the  general  powers  which  it  may  exer- 
cise for  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  certain  special 
powers,  in  relation  to  lands,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Unit^  States, 
derived  from  the  "  territory  and  other  property'^  clause.  Judge 
Campbell  does  not,  therefore,  rely,  with  the  Chief  Justice,  on 
that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  protects  the  individual  sub- 
ject equally  against  every  department  of  the  national  or  federal 
Oovemment. 

From  the  greater  part  of  his  argument  on  this  point,  pp.  506 
— 514,  it  would  seem  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Territory,  or  a  certain  portion  of  them,  forming  a  political 
people,  have  therein  the  residue  of  sovereignty,*  or  the  powers 
not  specifically  granted  to  the  national  Government,  although 
another  doctrine  is  at  the  same  time  enunciated  as  antagonis- 
tical  to  the  power  claimed  for  Congress,  which  would,  apparently, 
conflict  with  the  theory  of  a  residuary  sovereignty  inherent  in 
the  people  of  a  Territory.  This  (if  rightly  apprehended)  is,  that 
the  States  severally,  and  as  political  persons,  have  juridical 
power  in  the  Territories  ;  or,  that  they  may  and  do  extend  their 
laws  into  the  Territories  to  determine  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  persons  therein,  who  anteriorly  had  been  domiciled  within 
their  several  State  limits  ;  that  '^  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
one  or  more  States  determming  property,"  cannot  be  **  pro- 
scribed "  by  altering  or  destroying  the  effects  of  those  laws  upon 
the  relations  of  such  persons  after  their  emigration  and  settle- 
ment in  the  Territory  ;  that  the  duty  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment is,  as  the  agent  of  the  States  severally,  to  maintain  these 
effects  in  the  Territories.  See  page  516  of  the  report.  In  other 
words  (using  the  nomenclature  herein  before  adopted)  the  doc- 
trine is,  that  the  national  Government  is  bound  to  actualize  or 
realize,  in  the  Territory,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private 
persons  which  have  become  existent  under  "  the  Constitution 
and  laws  determining  property"   in  the  State  wherein   such 

tcrmlDation  of  private  rights,  has  never  been  more  apparent  than  in  these  questions 
respecting  the  law  of  the  territories.     Judge  Campbell's  view  seems  to  coincide  with 
that  stated  anle,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  note  on  p.  409,  that  there  is  no  integral 
people  of  the  U.  S.,  and  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  that  theory. 
^  Compare  tmU,  §§  876,  897. 
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persons  were  previously  domiciled,  and  has  no  power  to  deter- 
mine the  continuance  of  those  rights  and  obligations,  even  when 
the  persons  to  whom  they  have  been  attributed  have  become 
domiciled  in  the  Territory.  The  same  doctrine  would  seem  to 
limit  the  power  which  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

Although  this  is  properly  a  question  of  public  law,  or  one  of 
the  location  of  sovereign  power,  the  doctrine  is,  as  stated  by 
Judge  Campbell,  also  operative  as  private  law  ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
rule  by  which  judicial  tribunals  may  determine  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  persons  in  the  Territories.  On  page  514, 
Judge  Campbell  proceeds  to  say,  after  enumerating  certain  sub- 
jects of  legislation  as  being  within  the  power  of  Congress  :  "  I 
admit  that  to  mark  the  bounds  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  within  the  Territory,  and  of  its 
power  in  respect  to  persons  and  things  within  the  municipal 
subdivisions  it  has  created,  is  a  work  of  delicacy  and  difficulty, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  judi- 
ciary department  of  that  Government.  How  much  municipal 
power  may  be  exercised  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  before 
their  admission  to  the  Union,  the  courts  of  justice  cannot  de- 
cide. This  must  depend  for  the  most  part  on  political  con- 
siderations, which  cannot  enter  into  the  determination  of  a  case 
of  law  or  equity.  I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  define  the  juris- 
diction of  Congress.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  decision  of  this  case 
to  ascertain  whether  the  residuary  sovereignty  of  the  States  or 
people  has  been  invaded  by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  6th 
March,  1820,  I  have  cited,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  capacity 
and  status  of  persons  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
plaintiflf  and  his  family.* 

*'  These  States,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
were  organized  communities,  having  distinct  systems  of  muni- 

*  On  page  609,  Mr.  Justice  Campbell  says  of  "  the  expedient  contained  in  the 
eighth  section  **  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  ihe  Missouri  Compromise^  "  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  conntiy  has  its  operation  been  embodied  in  a  case  at  law,  and 
been  presented  to  this  court  for  their  judgment.  The  inquiry  is,  whether  there  are 
conditions  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  Territories  which  subject  the  capacity  and  sMmm 
of  persons  within  their  limits  to  the  direct  action  of  Congress.  Can  Congress  deter- 
mine the  condition  and  ttaitut  of  persons  who  inhabit  the  Territories  f  ** 
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cipal  law,  wliich,  though  derived  from  a  common  source,  and  re- 
cognizing in  the  main  similar  principles,  yet  in  some  respects 
had  become  unlike,  and  on  a  particular  subject  promised  to  be 
antagonistic. 

"  Their  systems  provided  protection  for  life,  liberty,-  and 
property,  among  their  citizens,  and  for  the  determination  of  the 
condition  and  capacity  of  the  persons  domiciled  within  their 
limits.  These  institutions,  for  the  most  part,  were  placed  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Constitution 
allows  Congress  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  its  value  ;  to  regu- 
late foreign  and  Federal  commerce  ;  to  secure,  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, to  authors  and  inventors,  a  property  in  their  writings  and 
discoveries  ;  and  to  make  rules  concerning  captures  in  war ;  and, 
within  the  limits  of  these  powers,  it  has  exercised  rightly,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  power  to  determine  what  shall  and 
what  shall  not  be  property. 

"  But  the  great  powers  of  war  and  negotiation,  finance, 
postal  communication,  and  commerce,  in  general,  when  em- 
ployed in  respect  to  the  property  of  a  citizen,  refer  to,  and  de- 
pend upon,  the  municipal  laws  of  the  States,  to  ascertain  and 
determine  what  is  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  it  is  held. 

"  Whatever  these  Constitutions  and  laws  validly  determine 
to  be  property,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  domain  of  jurisdiction  merely  Federal,  to  recognize 
to  be  property. 

"  And  this  principle  foUows  from  the  structure  of  the  re- 
spective Governments,  State  and  Federal,  and  their  reciprocal 
gelations.  They  are  diflferent  agents  and  trustees  of  the  people 
of  the  several  States,  appointed  with  different  powers  and  with 
distinct  purposes,  but  whose  acts,  within  the  scope  of  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  are  mutually  obligatory.  They  are  re- 
spectively the  depositories  of  such  powers  of  legislation  as  the 
people  were  willing  to  surrender,  and  their  duty  is  to  co-operate 
within  their  several  jurisdictions  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
same  citizens  under  both  Governments  unimpaired.  A  pro- 
scription, therefore,  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  one  or  more 
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States,  determining  property,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment,  by  which  the  stability  of  its  social  system  may  be  en- 
dangered, is  plainly  repugnant  to  the  conditions  on  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  or  which  that  Qt)vemment 
was' designed  to  accomplish.  Each  of  the  States  surrendered 
its  powers  of  war  and  negotiation,  to  raise  armies  and  to  support 
a  navy,  and  all  of  these  powers  are  sometimes  required  to  pre- 
serve a  State  from  disaster  and  ruin.  The  Federal  Government 
was  constituted  to  exercise  these  powers  for  the  preservation  of 
the  States,  respectively,  and  to  secure  to  all  their  citizens  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  were  not  surrendered  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 

On  page  516,  the  same  judge  observes :  "  This  court  have 
determined  that  the  intermigration  of  slaves  was  not  committed 
to  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  Congress.*  Wherever  a  master 
is  entitled  to  go  within  the  United  States,  his  slave  may  accom- 
pany him,  without  any  impediment  from,  or  fear  of,  congres- 
sional legislation  or  interference.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  Congress,  which  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
relations  of  mastei*  and  slave  within  the  limits  of  the  Union, 
and  is  bound  to  recognize  and  respect  the  rights  and  relations 
that  validly  exist  under  the  Constitutions  and  laws  of  the  States, 
can  deny  the  exercise  of  those  rights,  and  prohibit  the  contin- 
uance of  those  relations,  within  the  Territories.  And  the  cita- 
tion of  State  statutes  prohibiting  the  immigration  of  slaves,  and 
of  the  decisions  of  State  courts  enforcing  the  forfeiture  of  the 
master's  title  in  accordance  with  their  rule,  only  darkens  the 
discussion.  For  the  question  is,  have  Congress  the  municipal 
sovereignty  in  the  Territories  which  the  State  Legislatures  have 
derived  from  the  authority  of  the  people  and  exercise  in  the 
States  ?  And  this  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  article 
in  the  Constitution  before  referred  to.  And,  in  my  opinion, 
that  clause  confers  no  power  upon  Congress  to  dissolve  the  rela- 
tions of  the  master  and  slave  on  the  domain  of  the  United 
States,  either  within  or  without  any  of  the  States." 

'  Refemng  probably  to  Groves  v.  Slaughter,  16  Peters,  449. 
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On  the  supposition  then  that  the  national  Government  does 
hold,  in  and  for  the  Territory,  those  powers  which  a  State  Gov- 
ernment holds  in  and  for  a  State,*  it  does  not  appear  that  Judge 
Campbell  would  agree  with  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the  slave- 
holder's right  is  protected  there  by  the  private  law  of  the  Con- 
stitution, operating  like  a  bill  of  rights  in  the  guarantee  of 
private  property. 

§  498.  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  on  pages  519-523,  maintains,  as 
firmly  as  any  other  member  of  the  court,  that  the  only  valid  leg- 
islation operating  in  the  Territories  is  that  proceeding  from 
power  held  by  Congress,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
all  the  ordinary  powers  of  a  State  Government  have,  by  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  been  granted  to  Congress.  But  Judge  Ca- 
tron finds  that  the  power  of  Congress  in  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
is  restricted  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  of  cession,  made 
with  France  in  1803  (see  pages  524-528).  This  doctrine, 
which  is  the  ground  principally  relied  on  by  Judge  Catron  in 
the  decision  of  the  question,  will  be  further  considered  in  a  later 
portion  of  this  work. 

But  notwithstanding  his  view  of  the  powers  of  Congress  in 
the  Territories,  as  above  stated.  Judge  Catron  appears  at  the 
same  time  to  be,  in  some  degree,  with  either  Judge  Daniel  or 
Judge  Campbell  in  their  doctrines  of  the  limitation  of  the  power 
of  Congress  in  all  the  Territories,  as  respects  a  right  of  "  equality  " 
belonging  to  the  States  or  to  the  citizens  of  the  States.  • 

On  page  526  of  the  report,  after  referring  to  the  cessions 
made  by  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  of  western  territory,  and 
to  the  fact  that  no  guaranty  was  required  by  Georgia  from  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  of  slave  property,  Mr.  Justice 
Catron  says,  "  The  Federal  Constitution  was  relied  on  to  secure 
the  rights  of  Georgia  and  her  citizens  during  the  Territorial 
condition  of  the  country.  She  relied  on  the  indisputable  truths, 
that  the  States  were  by  the  Constitution  made  equals  in  po- 
litical rights  and  equals  in  the  right  to  participate  in  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  the  States  United,  and  held  in  trust  for 
them.     The  Constitution  having  provided  that  the  *  citizens  of 

'  Ante,  p.  52a 
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each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immiinities  of 
citizens  of  ^  the  several  States/  the  light  to  enjoy  the  teiritoiy 
as  equals  was  reserved  to  the  States,  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
States  respectively.  The  cited  clause  is  not  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  equal  privileges  in  the  Territories, 
but  the  bitizen  of  each  State  shall  come  there  in  right  of  his 
State,  and  enjoy  the  common  property.  He  secures  his  equality 
through  the  equality  of  his  State,  by  virtue  of  that  great  funda- 
mental condition  of  the  Union,  the  equality  of  the  States. 

^'  Congress  cannot  indirectly  what  the  Constitution  prohibits 
directly.*  If  the  slave-holder  is  prohibited  from  going  to  the 
Territory  with  his  slaves,  who  are  parts  of  his  family  in  name 
and  in  fact,^  it  will  follow  that  men  owning  lawful  property 
in  their  own  States,  carrying  with  them  the  equality  of  their 
State  to  enjoy  the  common  property,  may  be  told,  you  cannot 
come  here  with  your  slaves,  and  he  will  be  held  out  at  the 
border.  By  this  subterf'uge,  owners  of  slave  property,  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  of  millions,  might  be  almost  as  effectually 
excluded  from  removing  into  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  north  of 
thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes,  as  if  the  law  declared  that 
owners  of  slaves,  as  a  class,  should  be  excluded,  even  if  their 
slaves  should  be  left  behind.  Just  as  well  might  Congress  have 
said  to  those  of  the  North,  you  shall  not  introduce  into  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  said  line  your  cattle  and  horses,  as  the  country 
is  already  overstocked,  nor  can  you  introduce  your  tools  of  trade, 
or  machines,  as  the  policy  of  Congress  is  to  encourage  the  cul- 
ture of  sugar  and  cotton  south  of  the  line,  and  so  to  provide  that 
the  Northern  people  shall  manufacture  for  those  of  the  South, 
and  barter  for  the  staple  articles  slave  labor  produces.  And 
thus  the  Northern  farmer  and  mechafiic  would  be  held  out,  as 

'  The  clause  in  Art.  iy,  sec.  2,  **  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immanities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States."  It  would  appear  fVom  this 
that,  in  the  judge's  opinion,  the  slave-holder's  right  under  the  law  of  his  fonner  reaidenoe 
is  guaranteed  even  when  the  Territory  becomes  a  Stat«,  and  if  so,  it  moit  be  equally 
guaranteed  in  all  the  older  States. 

'  Kcferriiig,  apparently,  to  the  clause  above  cited. 

*  Here  a  somewhat  difierent  theory  of  the  right  of  slave-holders  is  intimated, 
that  slavery  is  a  relation  between  persons,  one  of  the  relations  of  family,  like  that  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child.  It  can  hardly  be  meant  that  in  the  alaye-holdiog 
States  wives  and  children  are  property. 
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the  slave-holder  was  for  thirty  years,  by  the  Missouri  re- 
striction. 

"  If  Congress  could  prohibit  one  species  of  property,  lawful 
throughout  Louisiana  when  it  was  acquired,  and  lawM  in  the 
State  from  whence  it  was  brought,  so  Congress  might  exclude 
any  or  all  property." 

And  in  concluding  the  opinion, — "  My  opinion  is,  that  the 
third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  ceding  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  stands  protected  by  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  be  re- 
pealed by  Congress. 

^^  And,  secondly,  that  the  act  of  1820,  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  violates  the  most  leading  feature  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  feature  on  which  the  Union  depends,  and  which 
secures  to  the  respective  States  and  their  citizens  an  entire 
EQUALiTT  of  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities. 

^^  On  these  grounds,  I  hold  the  compromise  act  to  have  been 
void." 

And  although  Judge  Catron  does  not  allude  to  those  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  which  operate  as  a  bill  of  rights  and  as  pri- 
vate, law,  yet  it  might,  from  the  portion  of  his  opinion  before 
cited,  be  inferred  that  he  should,  in  consistency,  have  agreed 
with  the  Chief  Justice  in  holding  that  slaves  are,  by  them,  pro- 
tected as  property y  in  the  same  degree  as  domestic  animals  and 
inanimate  chattels  ;  that  is,  if  he  admits  that  the  guarantees  of 
private  rights,  in  the  Constitution,  operate  in  the  Teiritories, 
which,  however,  does  not  appear  fix^m  his  opinion.  For  he  finds 
the  restriction  in  a  clause  in  the  treaty  which  secured  the  in- 
habitants in  the  "  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property ^  and 
religion."  And  this,  the  Judge  supposes,  applies  to  all  slave- 
holders there ;  whether  they  were  resident  under  the  former 
dominion,  or  are  those  who  have  acquired  their  rights  through 
them,  or  are  immigrants  from  the  States.  (See  pp.  524,  525.) 
And  it  would  seem  that,  in  determining  what  is  or  is  not  prop- 
erty in  view  of  the  treaty  provision,  the  same  criterion  should 
be  adopted  which,  according  to  the  Chief  Justice,  determines 
slaves  to  be  property  in  view  of  the  constitutional  guarantee. 

§  499.  In  the  same  case  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis  main- 
tained the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
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tories,  and,  in  their  dissenting  opinions  both  equally  opposed  the 
doctrine  that  the  right  of  the  immigrating  slave-holder  is  pro- 
tected under  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  private  property 
and  the  doctrine  that  it  is  maintained  in  the  Territory  by  the 
law  of  the  State  in  which  he  formerly  resided.  In  their  exam- 
ination the  two  questions  are  hardly  distinguished  as  separate 
inquiries. 

§  500.  Mr.  Justice  McLean's  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Con- 
gress has  power  to  abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
but  has  no  power  to  establish  or  introduce  slavery.  In  denying 
the  latter  power.  Judge  McLean  relies  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
granted  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  "  contrary  to  its  spirit," 
though  appearing  to  admit  that  where  slavery  has  before  existed 
or  been  lawful  in  a  Territory  it  may  thereafter  be  maintained  or 
recognized  by  the  national  Government;  and  he  derives  the 
power  of  prohibiting  it  only  from  his  own  view  of  what  "  sound 
national  policy  "  may  justify,  as  a  "  needful  rule  and  regulation  " 
imder  the  "territory  and  other  property"  clause.  Judge 
McLean's  language,  on  page  542  of  the  report  is  : 

"  Did  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  saying  that  Congress  gov- 
erned a  Territory,  by  exercising  the  combined  powers  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  refer  to  unlimited  discretion  ? 
A  Government  which  can  make  white  men  slaves  ?  Surely, 
such  a  remark  in  the  argument  must  have  been  inadvertently 
uttered.'  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  power  in  the  Constitution 
by  which  Congress  can  make  either  white  or  black  men  slaves. 
In  organizing  the  Government  of  a  Territory,  Congress  is  limited 
to  means  appropriate  to  the  attainment  of  the  constitutional 
object.  No  powers  can  be  exercised  which  are  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution,  or  which  are  contrary  to  its  spirit ;  so  that, 
whether  the  object  may  be  the  protection  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  purchasers  of  the  public  lands,  or  of  communities 
who  have  been  annexed  to  the  Union  by  conquest  or  purchase, 
they  are  initiatory  to  the  establishment  of  State  Governments, 
and  no  more  power  can  be  claimed  or  exercised  than  is  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end.  This  is  the  limitation  of  all  the 
Federal  powers. 
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*^  Bat  Congress  has  no  power  to  regulate  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  a  State,  as  of  a  Territory ;  consequently,  in  providing 
for  the  Gk)veminent  of  a  Territory,  to  some  extent,  the  combined 
powers  of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  are  necessarily 
exercised. 

'^  If  Congress  should  deem  slaves  or  free  colored  persons  in- 
jurious to  the  population  of  a  free  Territory,  as  conducing  to 
lessen  the  value  of  the  public  lands,  or  on  any  other  ground  con- 
nected with  the  public  interest,  they  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
them  from  becoming  settlers  in  it.  This  can  be  sustained  on 
the  ground  of  a  sound  national  policy,  which  is  so  clearly  shown 
in  our  history  by  practical  results,  that  it  would  seem*  no  con- 
siderate individual  can  question  it.  And,  as  regards  any  un- 
fairness of  such  a  policy  to  our  Southern  brethren,  as  urged  in 
the  argument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that,  with  one-fourth 
of  the  Federal  population  of  the  Union,  they  have  in  the  slave 
States  a  larger  extent  of  fertile  territory  than  is  included  in  the 
free  States ;  and  it  is  submitted,  if  masters  of  slaves  be  re- 
stricted from  bringing  them  into  free  territory,  that  the  restric- 
tion on  the  free  citizens  of  non-slaveholding  States,  by  bringing 
Bkves  into  fiee  territory,  is  four  times  greater  than  that  com- 
plained  of  by  the  South.  But,  not  only  so  ;  some  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  holders  of  slaves,  by  bringing  them  into  free 
territory,  impose  a  restriction  on  twenty  millions  of  the  free 
States.  The  repugnancy  to  slavery  would  probably,  prevent 
fifty  or  a  hundred  freemen  from  settling  in  a  slave  l^erritory, 
where  one  slaveholder  would  be  prevented  from  settling  in  a 
free  Territory. 

'^  This  remark  is  made  in  answer  to  the  argument  urged,  that 
a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  free  Territories  is  inconsistent  with 
the  continuance  of  the  Union.  Where  a  territorial  Government 
is  established  in  a  slave  Territory,  it  has  uniformly  remained  in 
that  condition  until  the  people  form  a  State  Constitution ;  the 
same  course  where  the  Territory  is  free,  both  parties  acting  in 
good  faith,  would  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results." ' 

'  Here  Judge  McLean  seems  to  argue  only  for  a  power  to  preyent  the  introdnotion 
of  daTes  into  territory  preyiooslj  yacant,  not  for  power  to  change  the  condition  of 
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In  concluding  his  examinati6n  of  thiB  point  of  the  case,  Judge 
McLean  observes,  on  pi^e  547,  ''  If  Congress  may  establish  a 
Territorial  Government  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  it  is  a  dear 
principle  that  a  court  cannot  control  that  discretion.  This  being 
the  case,  I  do  not  see  on  what  ground  the  act  is  held  to  be  void. 
It  did  not  purport  to  forfeit  property,  or  take  it  for  public  pur- 
poses. It  only  prohibited  slavery ;  in  doing  which  it  followed 
the  ordinance  of  1787.''  Judge  McLean  then  proceeds  to  the 
international  question  of  '^  the  effect  of  taking  slaves  into  a 
State  or  Territory,  and  so  holding  them,  where  slavery  is  pro- 
hibited." Although  the  argument  here  assumes  that  there  is 
no  local  (internal)  law  in  the  Territory  maintaining  slavery  as 
the  condition  of  domiciled  persons,  some  passages  in  this  part 
of  his  opinion  are  a  reply  to  those  doctrines  of  other  members  of 
the  Court  which  would  maintain  its  existence,  as  between  mas- 
ters and  slaves  emigrating  thither,  irrespectively  <^  the  l^is- 
lative  (juridical)  action  of  the  national  Qovemment,  and  thus 
make  it  an  effect  of  the  local  (internal)  law  of  the  Territory.^ 
Judge  McLean  first  refers  to  the  principle  that  slavery  exists  by 
local  law,  or  municipal  law,  in  the  sense  of  jus  proprium,  as  re- 
cognised by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  611, 
"  The  state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  regu- 

persons  who,  before,  had  been  lawfbllj  held  as  slayeB,  and  does  not  consider  the  act  as 
one  aboli$king  slayery.  Judge  Catron,  on  the  other  hand,  (p.  525,)  says,  <*  The  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line  was  veiy  aggressive ;  it  declared  that  slavezy  was  abolished  for 
ever  throughout  a  oountiy  reaching  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,*' 
&c,  and  assuming  this  extent  for  the  countiy  ceded  by  France,  designates  the  portion 
in  which  slavery  was  prohibited  as  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  Tlie  term  '*  aggressive  ** 
would  be  more  appropriate  on  some  other  theory  than  that  which  Judge  Catron  prin- 
cipally relied  on  in  denying  the  power  of  Congress,  L  e.  the  treaty  securing  the  in- 
habitants in  their  property,  &c.  For  at  the  date  of  cession,  and  even  in  1820,  the  date 
of  the  Act  of  Congress,  there  probably  was  not  a  single  negro  slave  in  the  whole  region 
o  which  it  applied. 

'  The  relations  of  persons  immigrating  into  a  country  or  forum  are  determined  by 
law,  which  is  private  international  law  in  the  first  instance,  or  while  such  persons  are 
distinguished  as  still  domiciled  in  their  former  residence.  If  the  same  relations  con- 
tinue, after  they  have  acquired  a  new  domioil,  they  must  be  called  effects  of  the  local 
or  internal  law  of  the  forum.  Comp.  ante^  §§  121,  195,  240.  The  question,  whether 
the  correlative  rights  and  obligations  of  master  and  slave  immigrating  into  the  Teiri- 
tories  may  be  judicially  recognized  there,  if  not  prohibited  by  the  l^iislative  enactment 
of  the  po6sessora  of  sovereign  power  therein,  is  to  be  considered  herealter,  in  tracing  the 
local  municipal  laws  of  the  Territories.  This  question  and  that  of  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  slavery,  seem  not  to  have  been  deariy  distinguished  by  some 
of  the  Justices  in  their  opinions. 
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lation,  founded  upon  and  limited  to  the  range  of  the  tenito^ial 
laws/'  He  then  observes,  on  page  548  of  the  report,  "  By 
virtue  of  what  law  is  it  that  a  master  may  take  his  slave  into 
free  territory,  and  exact  from  him  the  duties  of  a  slave  ?  The 
law  of  the  Territory  does  not  sanction  it.  No  authority  can  be 
claimed  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  any  law 
of  Congress.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  slave  is  taken  as  property, 
the  same  as  other  property  which  the  master  may  own?  To 
this  I  answer,  that  colored  persons  are  made  property  by  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  no  such  power  is  given  to  Congress.  Does 
the  master  carry  with  him  the  law  of  the  State  from  which  he 
removes  into  the  Territory  ?  and  does  that  enable  him  to  coerce 
his  slave  in  the  Territory  ?  Let  us  test  this  theory.  If  this 
may  be  done  by  a  master  from  one  slave  State,  it  may  be  done 
by  a  master  from  every  other  slave  State.  This  right  is  sup- 
posed to  be  connected  with  the  person  of  the  master,  l^  virtue 
of  the  local  law.  Is  it  transferable  ?  May  it  be  negotiated,  as 
a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange  ?  If  it  be  assigned  to  a 
man  from  a  free  State,  may  he  coerce  the  slave  by  virtue  of  it  ? 
What  shall  this  thing  be  denominated  ?  Is  it  personal  or  real 
property?  Or  is  it  an  indefinable  fragment  of  sovereignty, 
which  every  person  carries,  with  him  from  his  late  domicil  ?  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  its  origin  has  been  very  recent,  and  it  is 
unknown  to  the  laws  of  any  civilized  coimtry." 

On  the  same  pi^e.  Judge  McLean  also  says,  '^  It  is  said  the 
Territories  are  common  property  of  the  States,  and  that  a  man 
has  a  right  to  go  there  with  his  property.  This  is  not  contro- 
verted. But  the  court  say  a  slave  is  not  property  beyond  the 
operation  of  the  local  law  which  makes  him  such.  Never  was  % 
truth  more  authoritatively  and  justly  uttered  by  man.''  Judge 
McLean  probably  here  refers  to  what  was  said  by  the  court  in 
Trigg's  case,  above  cited,* 

'  In  this  conneotioD,  Judge  McLean  remarks,  on  the  same  page,  as  to  the  mUhorUif 
of  that  part  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Conrt,  which  maintains  that  slaves  are  reooffnized  as 
property  by  the  Constitution :  **  In  this  case,  a  majority  of  the  court  have  said  that  a 
slave  may  be  taken  by  his  master  into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the  same  as  a 
horse,  or  any  other  kuid  of  property.  It  is  true,  this  was  said  by  the  court,  as  also 
many  other  things  which  are  of  no  authority.  Nothing  that  has  been  said  bv  them, 
which  has  not  a  direct  bearing  on  the  jurisdktioD  of  the  oooxi,  against  which  ui0y  de- 
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§  501.  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  who  in  the  same  case  very  fblly 
examined  the  several  points  inyolved  in  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  considers,  on  pp.  604- 
619,  the  preliminary  inquiry,  or  what  may  be  distinguished  as 
being  more  particularly  the  question  of  public  law,  that  of  the 
source  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  Congress  over  the  Territories, 
as  determinable  from  the  language  of  the  Constitution  and  from 
the  practice  of  the  Qoyemment  in  its  several  departments.^  On 
page  619,  Judge  Curtis  proceeds  to  say : 

**  It  appears,  however,  from  what  has  taken  place  at  the  bar, 
that  notwithstanding  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
long  line  of  legislative  and  executive  precedents  under  it,  three 
different  and  opposite  views  are  taken  of  the  power  of  Congress 
respecting  slavery  in  the  Territories. 

**  One  is,  that  though  Congress  can  make  a  regulation  pro- 
hibiting slavery  in  a  Territory,  they  cannot  make  a  r^ulation 
allowing  it ;  another  is,  that  it  can  neither  be  established  nor 
prohibited  by  Congress,  but  that  the  people  of  a  Territory,  when 
organized  by  Congress,  can  establish  or  prohibit  slavery ;  while 
the  third  is,  that  the  Constitution  itself  secures  to  every  citizen 
who  holds  slaves,  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  the  indefeasible 
right  to  carry  them  into  any  Territory,  and  there  hold  them  as 
property. 

*'  No  particular  clause  of  the  Constitution  has  been  referred 
to  at  the  bar  in  support  of  either  of  these  views.  The  first  seems 
to  be  rested  upon  general  considerations  concemiDg  the  social 
and  moral  evils  of  slavery,  its  relations  to  republican  Govem- 
mcDts,  its  inconsistency  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  with  natural  right. 

dded,  can  be  coDsidered  as  anthority.  I  shall  certainlj  not  regard  it  as  sach.  Tbe 
question  of  jnriBdlction,  being  before  the  court,  was  decided  by  them  ftnthoritatiTelj, 
but  nothing  beyond  that  question.  A  slave  is  not  a  mere  chattel  He  bean  the  im- 
press of  his  MaJcer,  and  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  Grod  and  man,  and  be  is  destined  to 
an  endless  existence."  Here,  as  is  common  in  these  questions,  the  judge  determines 
whether  natural  persons  may  or  may  not  be  property  according  to  his  indiridnal 
tense  of  natural  right,  without  seeming  to  recognise  any  exterior  judicial  ciiterioo. 
It  seems  that,  of  uie  six  Justices  who  declared  the  Act  of  (Congress  to  be  micoD- 
atitntional,  only  four,  or  perhaps  only  three,  held  that  alayes  are  reoogniaed  by  the 
national  jnri^rudence  as  ordinary  property. 

'  This  practice  is  hereinafter  to  be  described  in  the  histoiy  of  the  local  law  of  the 
lifend  Texritories  and  States  foimed  in  them. 
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"  The  second  is  drawn  from  considerations  eqaaUy  general^ 
concerning  the  right  of  self-government^  and  the  nature  of  the 
political  institutions  which  have  been  established  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

'^  While  the  third  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  eqaal  right  of  all 
citizens  to  go  with  their  property  upon  the  public  domain,  and 
the  inequality  of  a  regulation  which  would  admit  the  property 
of  some  and  exclude  the  property  of  other  citizens ;  and,  inas- 
much as  slaves  are  chiefly  held  by  citizens  of  those  particular 
States  where  slavery  is  established,  it  is  insisted  that  a  regulation 
excluding  slavery  from  a  Territory  operates,  practically,  to  make 
an  unjust  discrimination  between  citizens  of  different  States,  in 
respect  to  their  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

''  With  the  weight  of  either  of  these  considerations,  when 
presented  to  Congress  to  influence  its  action,  this  court  has  no 
concern.  One  or  the  other  may  be  justly  entitled  to  guide  or 
control  the  legislative  judgment  upon  what  is  a  needful  regu- 
lation. The  question  here  is,  whether  they  are  sufficient  to 
authorize  this  court  to  insert  into  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
an  exception  of  the  exclusion  or  allowance  of  slavery,  not  found 
therein,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  that  instrument.  To  ingraft 
on  any  instrument  a  substantive  exception  not  found  in  it,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  matter  attended  with  great  difficulty.  And 
the  difficulty  increases  with  the  importance  of  the  instrument 
and  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  interests  involved  in 
its  construction.  To  allow  this  to  be  done  with  the  Constitution, 
upon  reasons  purely  political,  renders  its  judicial  interpretation 
impossible — ^because  judicial  tribunals,  as  such,  cannot  decide 
upon  political  considerations.  Political  reasons  have  not  the 
requisite  certainty  to  afford  rules  of  juridical  interpretation.  They 
are  different  in  different  men.  They  are  different  in  the  same 
men  at  different  times.  And  when  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  according  to  the  fixed  rules  which  govern  the  in- 
terpretation of  laws,  is  abandoned,  and  the  theoretical  opinions 
of  individuals  are  allowed  to  control  its  meaning,  we  have  no 
longer  a  Constitution ;  we  are  under  the  government  of  indi- 
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Tidual  men^  who,  for  the  time  being,  have  power  to  declare  what 
the  Constitation  is,  according  to  their  own  views  of  what  it 
ought  to  mean.  When  such  a  method  of  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  obtains,  in  place  of  a  republican  Government,  with 
limited  and  defined  powers,  we  have  a  Government  which  is 
merely  an  exponent  of  the  will  of  Congress ;  or  what,  in  my 
opinion,  would  not  be  preferable,  an  exponent  of  the  individual 
political  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  court. 

'^  If  it  can  be  shown,  by  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  itself 
that  when  it  confers  on  Congress  the  power  to  make  cM  needAil 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  the  exclusion  or  the  allowance  of  slavery  was  ex- 
cepted ;  or  if  any  thing  in  the  hbtory  of  this  provision  tends  to 
show  that  such  an  exception  was  intended,  by  those  who  framed 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  to  be  introduced  into  it,  I  hold  it 
to  be  my  duty  carefully  to  consider,  and  to  allow  just  weight  to 
such  considerations  in  interpreting  the  positive  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  where  the  Constitution  has  said  aU  needful  rules 
and  regulations,  I  must  find  something  more  than  theoretical 
reasoning  to  induce  me  to  say  it  did  not  mean  all. 

^'  There  have  been  eminent  instances  in  this  court  closely 
analogous  to  this  one,  in  which  such  an  attempt  to  introduce  an 
exception,  not  found  in  the  Constitution  itself,  has  fisdled.of 
success." 

After  referring  to  settled  constructions  of  the  grant  to  Con- 
gress of  power  of  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  power  to  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations, — Judge  Curtis,  on  page  623,  proceeds  to 
•ay: 

"  While  the  regulation  is  one  '  respecting  the  territory,'  while 
it  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  *  a  needful  regulation,'  and  is 
thus  completely  within  the  words  of  the  grant,  while  no  other 
clause  of  the  Constitution  can  be  shown,  which  requires  the  in- 
sertion of  an  exception  respecting  slavery,  and  while  the  practical 
construction  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  fifty  years  forbids  such  an 
exception,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  violate  every  sound  rule  of  in- 
terpretation to  force  that  exception  into  the  Constitution  upon 
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the  Btrength  of  abstract  political  reasoning,  which  we  are  bound 
to  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  thought  insufficient 
to  induce  them  to  limit  the  power  of  Congress^  because  what 
they  have  said  contains  no  such  limitation. 

'^  Before  I  proceed  further  to  notice  some  other  grounds  of 
supposed  objection  to  this  power  of  Congress,  I  desire  to  say, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  my  anxiety  to  insist  upon  what  I  deem 
a  correct  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  if  I  looked  only  to  the 
purposes  of  the  argument,  the  source  of  the  power  of  Congress 
asserted  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  would  answer 
those  purposes  equally  well.  For  they  admit  that  Congress  has 
power  to  organize  and  govern  the  Territories  until  they  arrive  at 
a  suitable  condition  for  admission  to  the  Union ;  they  admit, 
also,  that  the  kind  of  Government  which  shall  thus  exist  should 
be  regulated  by  the  condition 'and  wants  of  each  Territory,  and 
that  it  is  necessarily  committed  to  the  discretion  of  Congress  to 
enact  such  laws  for  that  purpose  as  that  discretion  may  dictate ; 
and  no  limit  to  that  discretion  has  been  shown,  or  even  suggested, 
save  those  positive  prohibitioMS  to  legislate,  which  are  found  in 
the  Constitution. 

"  I  confess  myself  unable  to  perceive  any  difference  whatever 
between  my  own  opinion  of  the  general  extent  of  the  power  of 
Congress  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  save  that 
I  consider  it  derivable  from  the  express  language  of  the  Consti- 
tution, while  they  hold  it  to  be  silently  implied  from  the  power 
to  acquire  territory.  Looking  at  the  power  of  Congress  over  the 
Territories  as  of  the  extent  just  described,  what  positive  pro- 
hibition exists  in  thci  Constitution,  which  restrained  Congress 
from  enacting  a  law  in  1820  to  prohibit  slavery  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude  ? 

"  The  only  one  suggested  is  that  clause  in  the  fifth  article  of 
the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  which  declares  that  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law.  I  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  question, 
whether  this  clause  is  entitled  to  the  effect  thus  attributed  to  it.  It 
is  necessary,  first,  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  and  incidents 
of  that  particular  species  of  property  which  is  now  in  question* 
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''  Slavery,  being  contrary  to  nataral  right,  is  created  only  by 
municipal  law.  This  is  not  only  plain  in  itself,  and  agreed  by 
all  writers  on  the  subject,  bat  is  inferable  from  the  Constitution, 
and  has  been  explicitly  declared  by  this  court.  The  Constitu- 
tion refers  to  slaves  as  '  persons  held  to  service  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof.  *  Nothing  can  more  clearly  describe  a  tkAiu 
created  by  municipal  law.  In  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania,  (16  Pet. 
611,)  this  court  said  :  '  The  state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a 
mere  municipal  regulation,  founded  on  and  limited  to  the  range 
of  territorial  laws.'  In  Bankin  v,  Lydia,  (2  Marsh.  12,  470,) 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky,  said :  ^  Slavery  is 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  and  the  right  to  hold  them 
under  our  municipal  regulations  is  unquestionable.  But  we  view 
this  as  a  right  existing  by  positive  law  of  a  municipal  character, 
without  foundation  in  the  law  of  nature  or  the  un¥rritten  common 
law.'  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  case  or  writer  questioning 
the  correctness  of  this  doctrine.  (See  also  1  Buige,  CoL  and 
For.  Laws,  738-741,  where  the  authorities  are  collected.) 

''  The  staJbta  of  slavery  is  not  necessarily  always  attended 
with  the  same  powers  on  the  part  of  the  master.  The  master  is 
subject  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  whose  will  controls 
his  action  towards  his  slave,  and  this  control  must  be  defined  and 
regulated  by  the  municipal  law.  In  one  State,  as  at  one  period 
of  the  Boman  law,  it  may  put  the  life  of  the  slave  into  the  hand 
of  the  master ;  others,  as  those  of  the  United  States,  which  tol- 
erate slavery,  may  treat  the  slave  as  a  person,  when  the  master 
takes  his  life  ;  while  in  others,  the  law  may  recognize  a  right  of 
the  slave  to  be  protected  from  cruel  treatment.  In  other  words, 
the  9tatu8  of  slavery  embraces  every  condition,  from  that  in  which 
the  slave  is  known  to  the  law  simply  as  a  chattel,  with  no  civil 
rights,  to  that  in  which  he  is  recognized  as  a  person  for  all  pur- 
poses, save  the  compulsory  power  of  directing  and  receiving  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  Which  of  these  conditions  shall  attend  the 
status  of  slavery,  must  depend  on  the  municipal  law  which  creates 
and  upholds  it. 

'^  And  not  only  must  the  statuB  of  slavery  be  created  and 
measured  by  municipal  law,  but  the  rights,  powers,  and  oUiga- 
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tioiis,  which  grow  oat  of  that  staiuSj  must  be  defined,  protected, 
and  enforced,  by  such  laws.  The  liability  of  the  master  for  the 
torts  and  crimes  of  his  slave,  and  of  third  persons  for  assaulting 
or  injuring,  or  harboring  or  kidnapping  him,  the  forms  and  modes 
of  emancipation  and  sale,  their  subjection  to  the  debts  of  the 
master,  succession  by  death  of  the  master,  suits  for  freedom,  the 
capacity  of  the  slave  to  be  party  to  a  suit,  or  to  be  a  witness, 
mth  such  police  regulations  as  have  existed  in  all  civilized  States 
where  davery  has  been  tolerated,  are  among  the  subjects  upon 
which  municipal  legislation  becomes  necessary  when  slavery  is 
introduced. 

'^  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Constitution  has  conferred  the 
right  on  every  citizen  to  become  a  resident  on  the  Territory  of 
the  United  States  with  his  slaves,  and  there  to  hold  them  as 
such,  but  has  neither  made  nor  provided  for  any  municipal  regu- 
lations which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  slavery  ? 

^'  Is  it  not  more  rational  to  conclude  that  they  who  framed 
and  adopted  the  Constitution  were  aware  that  persons  held  to 
service  under  the  laws  of  a  State  are  property  only  to  the  extent 
and  under  the  conditions  fixed  by  those  laws ;  that  they  must 
cease  to  be  available  as  property,  when  their  owners  voluntarily 
place  them  permanently  within  another  jurisdiction,  where  no 
municipal  laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery  exist ;  and  that,  being 
aware  of  these  principles,  and  having  said  nothing  to  interfere 
with  or  displace  them,  or  to  compel  Congress  to  legislate  in  any 
particular  manner  on  the  subject,  and  having  empowered  Con- 
gress  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  it  was  their  intention  to  leave  to 
the  discretion  of  Congress  what  regulations,  if  any,  should  be 
made  concerning  slavery  therein  ?  Moreover,  if  the  right  exists, 
what  are  its  limits,  and  what  are  its  conditions  ?  If  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  the  right  to  take  their  slaves  to  a  Terri- 
tory, and  hold  them  there  as  slaves,  without  regard  to  the  laws 
of  the  Territory,  I  suppose  this  right  is  not  to  be  restricted  to 
the  citizens  of  slaveholding  States.  A  citizen  of  a  State  which 
does  not  tolerate  slavery  can  hardly  be  denied  the  power  of  doing 
the  same  thing.     And  what  law  of  slavery  does  either  take  with 
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him  to  the  Territoiy  ?  If  it  be  said  to  be  those  laws  Mrpeetii^ 
fllaveiy  which  existed  in  the  particular  State  from  which  each 
slave  last  came,  what  an  anomaly  is  this  ?  Where  else  can  we 
find,  under  the  law  of  any  civilized  country,  the  power  to  intro- 
duce and  permanently  continue  diverse  systems  of  foreign  muiti- 
oipal  law,  for  holding  persons  in  slavery  ?  I  say,  not  merdy  to 
introduce,  but  permanently  to  continue,  these  anomaliea.  For 
the  offspriog  of  the  female  must  be  governed  by  the  foreign  ma- 
nicipal  laws  to  which  the  mother  was  subject;  and  when  any 
slave  is  sold  or  passes  by  succession  on  the  death  of  the  owner, 
there  must  pass  with  him,  by  a  species  of  subrogation,  and  as  a 
kind  of  unknown  JiM  in  re,  the  foreign  municipal  laws  which  (xm- 
stituted,  regulated,  and  preserved  the  skUus  of  the  slave  heiote 
his  exportation.  Whatever  theoretical  importance  may  be  now 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  right,  I  feel  a 
perfect  conviction  that  it  would,  if  ever  tried,  prove  to  be  as  im- 
practicable in  &ct,  as  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  monstrous  in  theory. 
^^  I  consider  the  assumption  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this 
theory  to  be  unsound ;  not  in  its  just  sense,  uid  when  prop^ 
understood,  but  in  the  sense  which  has  been  attached  to  it.  That 
assumption  is,  that  the  territory  ceded  by  France  was  acquired 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
agree  to  the  position.  But  it  was  acquired  for  their  benefit  in 
their  collective,  not  their  individual,  capacities.  It  was  acquired 
for  their  benefit,  as  an  organized  political  society,  subsisting  as 
^  the  people  of  the  United  States,'  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  to  be  administered  justly  and  impartially,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  for  the  equal  benefit  of  every  individual 
citizen,  according  to  the  best  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
Congress ;  to  whose  power,  as  the  Legislature  of  the  nation  which 
acquired  it,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  committed  its 
administration.  Whatever  individual  claims  may  be  founded  on 
local  circumstances,  or  sectional  difierences  of  condition,  cannot, 
in  my  opinion,  be  recognized  in  this  court,  without  arrogating  to 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  powers  not  committed  to 
it ;  and  which,  with  all  the  unafiected  respect  I  feel  for  it,  when 
acting  in  its  proper  sphere,  I  do  not  think  it  fitted  to  wield. 
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^^  Nor,  in  my  judgment,  will  the  position,  that  a  prohibition 
to  bring  slayes  into  a  Territory  deprives  any  one  of  his  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  bear  examination. 

^'  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  restriction  on  the  l^s- 
lative  power  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United 
States ;  it  was  borrowed  from  Magna  Oharta ;  was  brought  to 
America  by  our  ancestors,  as  part  of  their  inherited  liberties,  and 
has  existed  in  all  the  States,  usually  in  the  very  words  of  the 
great  charter.  It  existed  in  every  political  community  in  Ame- 
rica in  1787,  when  the  ordinance  prohibiting  slavery  north  and 
west  of  the  Ohio  was  passed. 

"  And  if  a  prohibition  of  slavery  in  a  Territory  in  1820  vio- 
lated this  principle  of  Magna  Oharta,  the  ordinance  of  1787  also 
violated  it ;  and  what  power  had,  I  do  not  say  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation  abne,  but  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  or  the 
Legislature  of  any  or  all  the  Stat^  of  the  Confederacy,  to  consent 
to  such  a  violation  ?  The  people  of  the  States  had  conferred  no 
such  power.  I  think  I  may  at  least  say,  if  the  Congress  did  then 
violate  Magna  Charta  by  the  ordinance,  no  one  discovered  that 
violation.  Besides,  if  the  prohibition  upon  all  persons,  citizens 
as  well  as  others,  to  bring  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  a  declara- 
tion that  if  brought  they  shall  be  free,  deprives  citizens  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  le- 
gislation of  many  of  the. slave-holding  States  which  have  enacted 
the  same  prohibition  ?  As  early  as  October,  1778,  a  law  passed 
in  Virginia,  that  thereafter  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  that 
Commonwealth  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  that  every  slave  who 
should  be  imported  should  become  free.  A  citizen  of  Virginia 
purchased,  in  Maryland,  a  slave  who  belonged  to  another  citizen 
of  Virginia,  and  removed  with  the  slave  to  Virginia.  The  slave 
sued  for  her  freedom,  and  recovered  it ;  as  may  be  seen  in  Wilson 
V.  Isabel,  (5  Call's  R.  425.)  See  also  Hunter  v.  Hulsher,  (1 
Leigh,  172  ;)  and  a  similar  law  has  been  recognized  as  valid  in 
Maryland,  in  Stewart  v.  Oaks,  (5  Har.  and  John.  107.)  I  am 
not  aware  that  such  laws,  though  they  exist  in  many  States,  were 
ever  supposed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  Magna 
Charta  incorporated  into  the  State  Constitutions.     It  was  cer- 
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tainly  understood  by  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constita- 
tion,  and  has  been  so  understood  ever  since,  that,  under  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  Congress  could  prohibit  the  impor^ 
tation  of  slaves  ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  restrained  till 
1808.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  owns  slaves  in  Cuba,  and 
brings  them  to  the  United  States,  where  they  are  set  free  by  the 
legislation  of  Congress.  Does  this  legislation  deprive  him  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law  ?  If  so,  what  becomes  d 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  ?  If  not,  how  can  a  similar 
regulation  respecting  a  Territory  violate  the  fifth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  ?" 

§  502.  The  proposition,  that  the  several  States  of  the  Union, 
or  their  citizens,  are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  ;  that  the  maintenance 
of  slavery  in  every  part  of  such  territory  is  essential  to  enaUe 
the  slave-holding  States,  or  their  citizens,  to  enjoy  equally  with 
the  non-slaveholding  States,  or  their  citizens,  that  uae  and  benefit 
of  the  territory ;  and  that,  therefore.  Congress  had  no  power  to 
abolish  or  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Louisiana  Territory  is,  as  main- 
tained by  some  of  the  Justices  in  this  case,  a  judicial  or  legal 
rule,  or  a  rule  of  law,  one  by  which  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
natural  persons  may  be  coercively  maintained  and  judicially  de- 
termined. And  it  is  equally  so  whether  the  right  which  is  as- 
serted by  the  denial  of  the  power  is  one  vested  in  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  slave-holding  States,  or  one  vested  in  the  slave- 
holding  States  as  political  persons  ;  that  is,  whether  the  principle 
is  applied  as  public  or  as  private  law.  ^  For  in  either  case  the 
obligations  which  are  enforced,  as  correlative  to  the  right  which 
is  maintained,  are  obligations  of  private  persons. 

§  503.  As  such  judicial  or  juridical  rule,  the  propositioD 
should  be  distinguished  from  one  which  may  be  expressed  in  very 
similar  terms.  This  is,  that  the  several  States,  or  their  citizens, 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  ;  that  the  powers  held  by  the  na- 
tional Government  in  respect  to  this  territory  are  held  under 
the  obligation  or  trust  of  securing  to  the  several  States,  or  their 

>  Ai$U,  1 25. 
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citisens,  this  equality ;  that  the  maintenance  of  slavery  in  every 
part  of  such  territory  is  essential  to  enable  the  slave-holding 
States,  or  their  citizens,  to  enjoy  equally  with  the  non-slave- 
holding  States,  or  their  citizens,  that  use  and  benefit  of  the  ter- 
ritory ;  and  that,  therefore.  Congress  has  no  right  to  abolish  or 
pndiibit  slavery  in  any  of  the  Territories. 

For  whether  the  States,  as  political  persons,  or  the  individual 
citizens  of  the  several  States  are  the  persons  thus  supposed  to  be 
equally  entitled  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  territory,  this  pro- 
portion is  only  a  political  rule  ;  or,  negatively,  it  is  not  asserted 
as  a  rule  of  lato^  or  one  by  which  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
private  persons  are  coercively  maintained  and  judicially  deter- 
mined. The  obligation,  correlative  to  the  right  asserted,  is  one 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  a  political  agent,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  judiciary,  which  is  a  part  of  the  same  (Govern- 
ment. 

§  504.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  majority  of  those  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  or  persons  in  other  spheres  of  public  action,  who 
have  contended  against  the  legislative  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories,  have  maintained  the  above  proposition  as  a  rule 
of  law  judicially  applicable,  or  as  being  other  than  a  political 
principle.  The  late  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  well  known  to  have  in- 
sisted on  the  strictest  construction  of  all  powers  of  the  national 
Government,  when  the  question  was  of  their  exercise  for  the  re- 
striction of  slavery,  may  on  many  occasions  have  advocated 
propositions  which,  as  now  read,  may  be  understood  to  assert  the 
doctrine  as  a  rule  of  public  law  and  one  judicially  cognizable.' 

*  See  Calhoon's  Worics,  IV.,  88^-849,  the  reaolations  presented  by  him  in  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  Feb.  19,  1847,  and  Mr.  GaUi<ron*8  remarki  on  that  ocea- 
don.  n>id.  586-^1,  Remarki  on  the  propoeition  to  eatabliah  territorial  Goyemmente 
in  New  Mexico  and  California,  Feb.  24,  1849.  n>id.  ff6SM»66,  in  his  speech,  Maich  4, 
18S0,  when  BCr.  Calhonn  asserts  to  the  fnllest  extent  the  power  of  Conffress  over 
alaTery  in  the  Territories,  while  claiming,  as  a  constitutional  riffht,  its  exercise  in  8a»- 
taining  slaveiy.  Compare  remarks  on  Mr.  Calhoun's  position  in  this  question  and  on 
the  distinction  of  the  doctrine,  as  a  political  rule  or  as  a  legal  one,  in  the  review  of 
Dred  Scott^s  case,  in  Monthly  Law  Keporter,  April,  1857,  p.  85.  The  resolutions  of 
Feb.  1847,  were  as  follows: 

**  Betohed,  That  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  seyeral  States 
composing  this  Umon,  and  are  held  by  them  as  their  joint  and  common  property. 

**  RemAwedt  That  Congress^  as  the  joint  agent  and  representatiTe  of  the  States  of 
this  Union,  has  no  right  to  ms^e  any  law,  or  do  any  act  whateTer,  that  shaU  directly, « 
or  by  its  effects,  make  any  discriminatioo  between  the  States  of  this  Union,  by  whidi 
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Bat  Mr.  Calhoan  appears  to  have  asserted  the  doctrine  as  a  po- 
litical rule  only.  Sncli  an  interpretation  of  his  language  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  private  law  which  he  is 
believed  to  have  held,  that  davery  is  legal,  or  judicially  cognizable, 
in  all  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  independently  of 
positive  legislation  ;  that  is,  even  when  no  statute  has  been  enacted 
on  the  subject  by  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power  in  and  for  the 
territory,  (whoever  they  may  be,)  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
lawful  there,  until  prohibited  by  such  statute.^  This  questioo, 
which  is  purely  one  of  positive  law,  that  is,  of  law  applicable  liy 
judicial  tribunals,  is  to  be  examined  in  a  later  portion  of  this 
treatise. 

§  505.  On  page  448  of  the  report.  Chief  Justice  Taney  says 
of  the  powers  of  the  Government  in  this  respect,  ''  Whatever  it 
acquires  it  acquires  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  sevenl 
States  who  created  it.  It  is  their  trustee  acting  for  them,  and 
chaiged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  Union  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  speoificaDy 
granted.''  And  on  the  same  page,  '^  it  [the  Territory]  was  ac- 
quired by  the  General  Government  as  the  representative  and 
trustee  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  must,  therefor^ 
be  held  in  that  character  for  their  common  and  equal  benefit,  for 
it  was  the  people  of  the  several  States,  acting  through  their  agent 
and  representative,  the  Federal  Government,  who,  in  fact,  ac- 
quired the  Territory  in  question,  and  the  Government  holds  it 

any  of  them  shall  be  deprived  of  its  full  and  equal  right  in  any  temtoiy  of  the  Unitai 
States,  acquired  or  to  be  acquired. 

Hesolcedf  That  the  enactment  of  any  law,  which  should  directly,  or  by  its  eflbcti, 
deprive  the  citizens  of  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  from  immigrating,  with  their 
property,  into  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  will  make  ouch  discriminatiQ% 
and  would,  therefore,  be  a  violation  of  the  Constitutioit  and  the  rights  of  the  States 
from  which  such  citizens  emigrated,  and  in  derogation  of  that  periect  equally  whkli 
belongs  to  them  as  members  of  this  Union,  and  would  tend  directly  to  subvert  ti» 
Union  itself. 

**  JUtolved,  That  it  is  a  ftmdamental  principle  in  our  political  cxeed,  that  a  peopli 
in  forming  a  Constitution  have  Hie  unconditional  right  to  form  and  adopt  the  goverm- 
ment  which  they  may  think  best  calculated  to  secure  their  liberty,  prosperity,  aai 
happiness;  and  that,  in  conformity  thereto,  no  other  condition  is  imposed  by  tib 
Federal  Constitution  on  a  State  in  order  to  be  admitted  into  this  Union,  except  tfast 
its  constitution  shall  be  republican,  and  that  the  imposition  of  any  other  by  Congrea 
wouM  not  only  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  but  in  direct  ocmfliot  with  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  our  political  system  resta'* 

'  AnU,  p.  428)  note. 
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for  their  common  use  until  it  shall  be  associat'ed  with  the  other 
States  as  a  member  of  the  Union/' 

But  it  would  appear  that  so  far  as  this  doctrine  of  the  equahty 
of  the  States  or  of  the  people  of  the  States  in  respect  to  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Territory  was  recognized  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  by  Justices  Wayne  and  Grier  affirming  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  they  agreed  with  Justices  McLean  and  Curtis,  in 
considering  it  as  a  political  principte  only  ;  a  rule  to  govern  Con- 
gress in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  determining  all  rights  and 
obligations  of  private  persons  in  the  Territory  where  not  limited 
by  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  the  nature  of  a  biU  of  rights 
operating  as  private  law.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  guarantee  of 
private  property  in  this  part  of  the  Constitution,  there  was  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion ;  but  no  one  of  these  members  of  the  Court 
appears  to  have  taken  the  principle  either  as  a  rule  determining 
the  location  of  juridical  power,  in  respect  to  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  private  persons,  or  as  one  which  could  in  itself  enable 
judicial  tribunals  to  determine  any  rights  or  obligations  of  private 
persons. 

Justices  Daniel,  Campbell,  and  Catron,  on  the  contrary,  all, 
with  more  or  less  consistency,  recognize  the  proposition  as  a  ju- 
ridical rule,  one  by  which  the  status  of  persons  in  the  Territories 
may  be  judicially  determined. 

Judge  Daniel,  on  page  489  of  the  report,  (ante^  p.  532,)  re- 
gards the  right  asserted,  in  denying  the  power  of  Congress,  as  one 
belonging  to  the  individual  citizens  of  the  slave-holding  States  as 
those  who,  with  the  individual  citizens  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  are  equally  entitled  to  whatever  use  or  benefit  private 
persons  may  have  of  the  territory.  Judge  Daniel  therefore  ap- 
plies the  rule  as  private  law. 

Judge  Campbell,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  right  thus 
vindicated  as  one  belonging  to  the  States  in  their  political  per- 
sonality ;  or,  taking  the  principle  as  a  rule  of  public  law,  holds 
that  the  rights  and  obligatioDS  of  natural  persons  residing  in  the 
Territories,  which  are  incident  to  personal  condition  or  status,  are 
not  dependent  on  the  national  powers  or  those  vested  in  the  fed- 
eral Government,  but  depend  upon  the  juridical  will  of  some 
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other  possessors  of  sovereign  power^  fc^  whom  that  Gh>Yeniment 
is,  in  the  Territory,  only  the  agent  or  trustee. 

Judge  Catron  also  spoke  of  the  right  vindicated  against  the 
power  of  Congress  as  the  right  of  the  States,  asserting  that  the 
slave-holder's  right  is  protected  in  virtue  of  the  equality  of  his 
State,  (p.  527  of  the  report,  antCy  p.  540.)  At  the  same  time 
Judge  Catron  seems  to  rely  on  the  protective  effect  of  the  treaty 
with  France  as  creating  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  powers  of 
Congress  in  respect  to  status  of  persons  in  the  Territory,  and  to 
recognize  Congress  as  the  only  possessor  of  juridical  power  ia 
such  Territory. 

§  506.  The  opinions  of  the  several  justices  in  Dred  Scotf  s 
case,  on  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  Goo- 
gress  of  1820  in  prohibiting  slavery,  have  been  here  cited  under 
the  general  inquiry  whether  State  legislatures,  or  (assuming  that 
the  national  Government  has  in  the  Territories  the  powen  oidi- 
narily  held  by  a  State  Government)  Congress  l^islating  for 
the  Territories,  &c.,  has  the  power  to  prohibit  or  abolish  negro 
slavery.* 

It  appears  that  of  the  six  members  of  the  Court  who  denied 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Act,  four  based  that  denial  on  the 
ground  that  slaves  are  property,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  op- 
erating as  a  bill  of  rights,  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  an 
infringement  of  that  guarantee. 

Of  these  members  of  the  Court,  Chief  Justice  Taney,  and 
Justices  Wayne  and  Grier  adopting  the  opinion  written  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  held  that  slaves  are  property  by  the  national  law, 
because  rights  of  property  in  respect  to  them  are  specially  recog- 
nized in  the  written  Constitution,  and  also  because  slaves  are 
property  by  common  law,  or  an  unwritten  jurisprudence  embraced 
in  the  national  jurisprudence,  independently  of  any  specific  re- 
cognition of  slavery  in  the  written  Constitution. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  in  maintaining  the  protection  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  under  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  private 
property,  appears  to  have  relied  solely  on  the  clauses  of  the  writt^ 

'  Ante,  §§  4S8,  489. 
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Constitution  referring  to  slaves,  as  containing  the  recognition  of 
slaves,  as  property,  by  the  national  law. 

Mr.  Justice  Campbell  denied  the  power  of  Congress  on  the 
ground  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in  the  Territories 
depends  upon  some  other  possessor  of  legislative  or  juridical  power. 
And  Judge  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  with  Judge  Campbell  in 
this  doctrine,  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Justice  Catron's  assertion  of  the  exclusive  power  of  Con- 
gress in  reference  to  the  Territory  and  his  distinct  reliance,  on 
the  treaty  of  cession,  as  limiting  the  power  in  respect  to  Louisiana, 
prevent  the  inference  that  he  agreed  in  either  of  the  doctrines 
above  stated  ;  however  much  his  language,  in  some  parts  of  his 
opinion,  may  accord  with  one  or  the  other. 

Three  distinct  grounds  of  denying  the  power  of  Congress  were 
therefore  relied  on  in  this  case ;  but  no  one  of  these  was  sup- 
ported by  more  than  four  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Court.* 

Independently  of  the  question  whether  the  opinion  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  act  of  Congress  was  extrajudicial,  if  it  is  the 
reason  of  a  decision,  or  the  ground  on  which  it  is  made,  which  is 
authoritative,'  this  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  governing  prii\- 


*  In  case  of  a  majority  of  votes  in  Kansas  Territory  for  Constitution  with  no  slav- 
ery, the  (Lecompton)  constitution  to  be  adopted  for  the  State  by  that  vote  under  the 
organic  law  contained  this  clause  :  *^  no  slavexy  shall  exist  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  ex- 
cept that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  now  in  the  Territoxy  shall  in  no  manner  be 
interfered  with."  Alluding  to  this,  President  Buchanan,  in  his  message,  Dec.  8th, 
1857,  observes,  "  These  slaves  were  brought  into  the  Territory  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  now  the  property  of  their  masters.  This  point  has  at 
length  been  finally  decided  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  country,  and  upon 
this  plain  principle,  that  when  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  States  acquire  a  new  terri- 
tory at  their  joint  expense,  both  equality  and  justice  demand  that  the  citizens  of  one 
and  all  of  them  have  the  right  to  take  into  it  whatever  is  recognized  as  property  by 
the  common  constitution." 

The  decision  in  Dred  Scott's  case  was,  that  slavery  had  always  been  sanctioned  in 
that  Territory  by  the  local  law ;  Congress  having  had  no  power  to  alter  the  local  law  * 
in  that  respect.  From  the  Presidents  reference  to  the  case,  it  would  be  thought  that 
the  court  had  decided  that  slaves  carried  into  any  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  are  slaves 
ftill.  That  doctrine  may  be  a  necessary  conclusion  from  a  denial  of  the  power  in 
Congress  on  the  ground  that  slaves  are  '*  property  by  the  common  constitution,**  or  on 
the  ground  that  the  equality  of  the  States  or  their  citizens  in  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Territories  forbids  the  abolition  of  slavery.  But  neither  of  these  two  grounds  was 
maintained  by  a  majority  of  the  Court.  They  are  entirely  distinct,  and  though  some 
passages  in  Judge  Catron's  opinion  are  very  similar  in  language,  no  member  of  the 
Court  connected  the  two  doctrines  as  the  President  has  done  in  this  instance. 

'  Ram  on  Legal  Judgment,  pp.  19-23. 
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oiple,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  legal  force 

of  the  decision. 
« 

§  507.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  in  and  by  those 
clauses  in  the  Constitution  which  recognize  some  persons  as  not 
being  free  by  the  laws  of  the  States  wherein  they  are  found,  or 
from  which  they  may  have  escaped/  the  rights  of  other  persons^ 
in  respect  to  them,  under  the  State  law,  are  thereby  maintained 
by  the  national  law  as  rights  in  respect  to  property  as  distin- 
guished from  persons. 

The  process  of  reasoning  which  should  support  such  a  con- 
clusion has  not  been  stated  in  asserting  the  proposition.  It 
may  be  supposed  to  resemble  the  following.  The  Constitotion 
here  recognizes  rights  in  respect  to  natural  persons  which  exist 
under  a  State  law.  The  Constitution  and  the  State  law  recog- 
nize here  a  right  in  respect  to  the  same  object.*  By  the  State 
law  these  natural  persons  may  be  property,  and  not  legal  persons. 
Now  if  the  State  law  recognizes  the  object  of  the  right  as  prop- 
erty or  a  chattel,  the  Constitution  in  recognizing  the  same  ob- 
ject of  the  right,  must  recognize  the  natural  person  as  that  ob- 
ject which  the  State  law  recognizes ;  but  that  is  a  chattel  or 
property.  Therefore, — conclusion,  that  the  Constitution  rec(^- 
nizes  the  object  of  the  right  as  a  chattel,  and,  in  saying  persons, 
means  property  as  distinguished  from  persons.  The  argument 
rests  on  the  fallacy  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  juridical  person 
to  recognize  a  right,  in  respect  to  a  natural  person  as  its  object, 
which  is  created  by  another  juridical  person,  without  recognizing 
him  as  a  chattel,  if  so  considered  by  that  other. 

^  The  Constitution  contains  these  clanses.  Art  I.  sec.  2.  "  RepresentatiTes  and 
direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included 
within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  nambers,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  nnmber  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons^ 

Sec.  9.  "  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now 
existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person." 

Art.  lY.  sec.  2.  **  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein, 
be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labur,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

*  AfUe,  §  24. 
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§  508.  In  the  proposition  above  noticed,  it  is  merely  asserted 
that  the  slave  is  recognized,  by  the  national  juridical  authority, 
as  property,  while  he  is  subject  to  some  State  law,  either  as 
being  within  its  territory,  or  a  fugitive  from  it.*  It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  before  this  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  sup- 
ported by  Justices  Wayne,  Grier,  and  Daniel,  it  has  ever  been 
maintained  by  any  persons,  that  not  only,  by  these  dauaes^  are 
slaves  recognized  as  property  within  the  State  jurisdiction  and 
when  fiigitive,  but  also,  in  these  clauses^  they  are,  by  the  juridical 
action  of  the  nation,  recognized  as  property  throughout  the  entire 
dominion  of  the  United  States.  No  argument  has  been  put 
forth  as  leading  to  such  a  conclusion.  It  seems  to  be  founded 
on  an  assumption  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  rights 
supported  by  a  law  of  national  authority  and  rights  supported  by 
law  having  national  extent ;  that  if  the  national  authority  sup- 
ports the  master's  right,  in  any  case,  as  a  right  of  property,  the 
national  law  supports  it  as  a  right  of  property  everywhere.  The 
doctrine  requires,  apparently,  the  admission  of  two  fallacies. 

This  question  of  the  proper  interpretation  of  these  clauses  of 
the  Constitution,  or  whether,  in  them,  slaves  are  recognized  as 
persons  or  as  property,  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  another 
portion  of  this  treatise  as  a  question  of  the  ^t^oat-intemational 
law  of  the  United  States,  or  that  law  which  is  national  in  its  au- 
thority and  international  in  its  effect  as  between  the  States,  and 
by  the  character  of  the  persons  whose  rights  and  obligations  it 
determines. 

§  509.  But  in  the  first  part  of  the  extract  from  the  opinion 
delivered  by  the  Chief  Justice,  the  broader  ground  seems  to  be 
relied  on  that  the  slave-holder's  right  comes  within  the  guarantee, 
because  there  is  no  "difference  between  property  in  a  slave  and 

'  So  even  Judge  Stoiy,  in  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  618,  holding  that  by  the  operation 
of  the  constitutional  provision  the  fugitive  slave  was  still  in  the  same  condition  he  had 
been  in,  in  the  State  from  which  he  had  escaped,  and,  therefore,  might  be  seized  by  his 
owner  and  carried  back  without  public  authority  notwithstanding  it  was  declared  in 
the  same  provision  that  the  fugitive  person  should  be  delivered  vp  on  daim^  and  Judge 
Baldwin,  in  Groves  r.  Slaughter,  15  Peters,  515,  holding  that  slaves  '*  being  property, 
by  the  law  of  any  State,  the  owners  are  protected  from  any  violation  of  the  rights  of 
property  by  Congress  under  the  fifth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution,"  only  claim 
that  while  their  condition  is  determined  by  State  authority  to  be  property,  the  national 
Government  must  also  recognize  them  as  property. 
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other  property ;"  or,  perhaps,  the  doctrine  held  may  be  thus 
expressed :  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  law,  or  in  the  juris- 
prudence which  may  be  applied  by  the  national  judiciary,  be- 
tween rights  of  property  in  respect  to  slaves^  and,  rights  in 
respect  to  slaves  as  property. 

§  510.  In  any  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  terms  used  in  the 
definition  of  chartered  rights,  (i.  e.,  rights  which  have  long  been 
secured  by  written  charters  or  bills  of  rights,)  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  whether  the  judicial  function  is  relatively  superior,  or  co-(^- 
dinate,  or  subordinate,  the  practice  of  the  legislating  bodies, 
whose  power  in  this  respect  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  that  of 
their  actual  predecessors,  is  the  admitted  ordinary  exponent 
of  the  rule  which  is  to  determine  the  question.  For,  since  in 
the  very  great  majority  of  instances  the  action  of  the  judidaiy 
follows  that  of  the  legislature,  if  any  conflict  should  arise  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  legislative  function,  a  public  customary  law 
known  by  the  continued,  before-undisputed  exercise  of  the  leg- 
islative power,  is  all  that  can  be  appealed  to. 

Now  the  legislative  exposition  of  the  law,  which  is  given  in 
asserting  legislative  power  to  create,  modify,  or  terminate  the 
right  of  ownership  in  respect  to  natural  persons  has,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  been  constant,  concurrent,  and  continued, 
from  the  "  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary  ;"  and  the  same  power,  as  exercised  solely  with  reference 
to  the  slavery  of  negroes,  Indians,  and  others  not  of  Caucasian 
or  European  race,  has  been  illustrated  in  the  legislative  histoiy 
of  the  British  empire  and  of  the  colonies,  as  presented  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  in  the  claims  of  the  revolting  colonies 
against  parliament,^  and  in  the  history  of  local  law  in  all  the 
States,  both  those  wherein  negro  slavery  has  been  abolished  and 
those  wherein  it  has  continued.  As  will  be  more  particularly 
shown  hereafter  in  that  connection,  the  entire  power  over 
slavery  of  persons  not  of  European  or  white  race,  to  establish, 
modify,  or  abolish  it,  has  in  most  of  the  States  been  assumed 
by  the  constituted  legislatures,  without  question  from  the  ju- 
diciary ;  unless  specific  provisions  limiting  the  legislature  in  this 

'  Ante,  p.  225,  note  4. 
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respect  have,  as  in  some  of  the  southern  States,  been  introduced 
into  the  written  Constitution.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  ju- 
dicially doubted,  before  this  decision,  that  the  entire  power  ovei 
the  subject  was  in  the  constituted  legislatures ;  in  that  of  the 
State  Governments  for  the  States,  and  in  Congress  for  the  Ter- 
ritories, &c.,  unrestrained  by  common  law  or  by  bills  of  rights. 
And,  until  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  30.  1854,  popularly 
known  as  the  Act  repealing  the  -  Missouri  Compromise,'  the 
power  had  been  exercised  without  question  by  Congress  legis- 
lating for  the  Territories. 

§  511.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  that  part  of  the  Opinion  which 
has  been  referred  to,  notices  the  fact  that  "  the  laws  and  usages 
of  nations  and  the  writings  of  eminent  jurists  upon  the  relation 
of  master  and  slave,  and  their  mutual  rights  and  duties  and  the 
powers  which  governments   may   exercise   over  it,  have  been 

•  Entitled,  An  Act  to  organize  ihs  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kantat.  In  aec  14, 
it  18  provided,  "  That  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within  the  said  Territory 
of  Nebraska  as  elsewhere  within  the  United  States ;  except  the  eighth  section  of  the 
act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  approved  March  sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenly,  which  being  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories,  as  recognized  by 
the  legislation  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  commonly  called  the  Compromise 
Measures,  is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void ;  it  being  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  r^ulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  revive  or  put  in 
force  any  law  or  regulation  which  may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  6th  March, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty,  either  protecting,  establishing,  prohibiting,  or  abolish- 
ing slavery."  Sec.  82,  applies  the  same  words  to  Kansas.  The  acts  of  1 850,  referred 
to  here,  are  not  particulamed.  Those  popularly  known  as  the  Compromise  Measures, 
are  laws  8l8t  Congress,  ch.  47,  entitled  An  Act  proposing  to  the  State  of  Texas  the 
Establishment  of  her  Northern  and  Western  Boundaries,  the  Relinquishment  hy  the  said 
8t<Ue  of  all  Territory  claimed  by  her  exterior  to  said  Boundaries,  and  of  all  her  claims  upon 
the  United  States,  and  to  establish  a  Territorial  Government  for  New  Mexico,  Sec.  2,  of 
this  act  provides,  "That,  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory,  [of  New 
Mexico.]  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery  as  their  constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission."  Also,  ch.  50, 
An  Act  for  the  Admission  of  the  State  of  California  into  the  Union  ;  ch.  51,  An  Act  to 
establish  a  Territorial  Government  for  Utah  ;  in  neither  of  which  last  is  any  thing  said 
about  slavery ;  ch.  60,  The  fugitive  slave  law,  and  ch.  63,  An  Act  to  suppress  the  SUtve 
Trade  in  (he  District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  of  Mar.  6,  1820,  was  entitled,  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  and  ^*  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  certain  territories.^  Sec.  8,  provided,  "  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty- 
six  degrees  and  thirty  miimtes  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  contemplated  by. this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be 
and  is  hereby  for  ever  prohibited." 
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dwelt  upon  in  the  argument ''  of  this  case,  as  determining 
whether,  as  was  urged  or  supposed  on  one  side,  ^^  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  property  in  a  slave  and  in  other  property,  and 
that  different  rules  may  be  applied  to  it  in  expounding  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

If  the  term  '^  law  of  nations,''  is  here  taken  in  the  sense 
usually  given  to  it  in  English  and  American  jurisprudence,^  the 
sense  of  public  international  law,  a  law  of  imperfect  obligation, 
acting  on  states  or  nations  as  its  subjects,  the  very  definition  of 
that  law  maintains  the  declaration  of  the  Chief  Jiistice,  ^^  that 
there  is  no  law  of  nations  standing  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Government  and  interfering  with  their 
relation  to  each  other/'     So,  too,  it  must  be  admitted  by  ail 
who  recognize  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme  public  law,  that 
"  the  powers  of  the  Government  and  the  rights  of  the  citizen 
under  it  are  positive  and  practical  regulations  plainly  written 
down.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  delegated  to  it  cer- 
tain enumerated  powers,  and  forbidden  it  to  exercise  others.    It 
has  no  power  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  but  what 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  granted."    It  follows  also, 
from  the  recognition  of  the  constituting  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  sovereign,  that  ^'  no  laws  or  usages  of  other  nations, 
or  reasoning  of  statesmen  or  jurists  upon  the  relations  of  master 
and  slave,  can  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Government  or  take 
from  the  citizens  the  rights  they  have  reserved."     These  propo- 
sitions seem  to  be  unquestioned.     As  Mr.  Justice  Catron  says, 
on  page  519  of  the  report,  "  That  Congress  has  no  authority  to 
pass  laws  and  bind  men's  rights  beyond  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Constitution  is  not  open  to  controversy." 

§  512.  But  when  the  question  before  a  judicial  tribunal  is, 
as  it  was  stated  by  the  Chief  Justice,  on  page  444  of  the  report, 
"  what  power  Congress  can  constitutionally  exercise  in  a  Terri- 
tory over  the  rights  of  persons  or  rights  of  property  of  a  citizen ;" 
or,  when,  as  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Catron,  on  page  519,  "  it  is 
insisted  that,  by  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to  legis- 

^  Compare  ante,  %  146. 
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late  for  and  goyem  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  by  force  of  the  power  to  govern,  laws  could  be  enacted, 
prohibiting  slavery  in  any  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
and,  of  course,  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  parts  of  it,  whilst  it  was, 
or  is,  governed  as  a  Territory  ]'*  and  when  the  tribunal  refers  to 
those  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
a  biU  of  rights,  or  operate  as  private  law  in  securing  rights  to 
private  persons  throughout  the  whole  dominion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  against  the  constituted  Government,  and 
designates  the  clause  declaring  that  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
oi  property  without  due  process  of  law,  as  securing  a  particular 
right  in  controversy  ;  it  is  to  be  presumed,  (and  in  direct  pro- 
portion with  the  respect  due  to  the  court  is  the  strength  of  the 
presumption,)  that  the  judge  will  conceive  of  property  according 
to  some  standard,  criterion,  or  definition  known  to,  and  cus- 
tomarily accepted  by,  the  possessors  of  sovereign  power  whose 
will  he  is  to  apply  as  law ;  that  the  standard  of  property  will 
not  be  merely  such  as  he  himself  conceives  to  be  proper,  expe- 
dient, morally  or  politically  desirable,  or  conformable  to  the  law 
of  nature,  simply  as  he  conceives  it  to  be.* 

K  there  is  no  written  or  statute  law,  derived  from  this  pos- 
sessor of  sovereign  power,  whose  will  and  whose  will  alone  the 
tribunal  can  enforce,  which  declares  what  is  or  is  not  property, 
the  definition  must  be  found  in  an  unwritten  or  customary  law 
which  has  been  maintained  by  that  possessor  of  sovereign  power. 

§  513.  There  may  be  cases,  coming  before  the  national  judi- 
ciary in  its  application  of  the  g^Most-intemational  law,  in  which 
rights  and  obligations  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the  law 
of  one  of  the  several  States  or  a  local  municipal  law  ;  though 


*  Wynetamer  ag^t.  the  People,  (a  case  under  the  prohihitory  liquor  law,)  3  Keman 
885 ;  Comstock,  J.,  **  The  fonndation  of  property  is  not  in  philosophic  or  scientific 
■peculations,  nor  even  in  suggestions  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy.  It  is  a  simple 
and  intelligible  proposition,  admitting  in  the  nature  of  the  c&se  no  qualification,  that 
that  is  property  which  the  law  of  the  land  recognizes  as  such.  It  is,  in  short,  an  in- 
stitution of  law,  and  not  a  result  of  speculation  in  science,  in  morab,  or  economy." 
And  so  in  determining  this  question  of  property  in  negroes,  it  is  equaUy  immaterial 
whether  negroes  natutuUy  are  and  oughty  legally,  to  be  held  equal  to  whites,  or  whether 
they  wOurally  are  and  ought^  legally)  to  be  held  inferior  creatures,  and,  as  domestic 
animals,  merely  instruments  in  Sie  possession  of  legal  persons. 
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they  are  to  be  enforced  or  maintained  by  the  national  authority.* 
But  in  the  case  before  the  court,  the  question  was  not  of  a 
.standard  of  property  accordant  with  the  juridical  will  of  some 
one  State,  or  with  that  of  any  number  of  the  several  States.* 
The  question  was,  indeed,  one  of  a  local  municipal  law,  the  law 
prevailing  in  one  of  the  Territories,  but  a  law  derived  from  the 
juridical  will  of  the  nation,  the  integral  people  of  the  United 
States. 

There  was  no  written  or  statutory  enactment,  proceeding 
from  that  integral  people,  which  defined  property,  nor  any  dis- 
tinguishing between  legal  persons  and  legal  things,  much  less 
any  declaring  that  natural  persons  held  in  servitude  are  or  may 
be  property  in  the  juridical  sentiment  of  that  integral  people. 
The  standard  or  criterion  of  property  was,  therefore,  only  to  be 
found  in  unwritten  or  customary  law,  identified  vrit)i  the  law- 
giving authority  of  the  nation,  the  constituting  people  of  the 
United  States.' 

§  514.  Now  although  it  may  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
separate,  distinct  rule  of  action,  derived  only  from  precedent  and 
custom,  which  has  territorial  extent  within  the  entire  domain  of 
the  United  States  as  one  nation ;  that  the  law  of  the  United 
States  is  found  in  the  written  Constitution  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  pursuance  of  it ;  that,  in  civil  cases,  the  national 
judiciary  applies  common  law  as  the  rule  obtaining  within  some 
one  State  or  several  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and  has 
no  common  law  to  apply  in  the  exercise  of  its  criminal  juris- 


»  Ante,  §§  868,  429. 

•  According  to  Mr.  Justice  Campbeirs  view  it  is  always  the  Constitution  or  law 
of  some  one  State  of  the  Union  which  in  any  place  within  the  United  States  famishes 
the  legal  criterion  of  what  is  or  is  not  property,  and  **  what  these  Constitutions  and 
laws  validly  determine  to  be  property,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  domain  of  jurisdiction  merely  Federal,  to  recognize  to  be  property." 
(p.  515  of  rep.)  As  then,  according  to  Judge  Campbell's  theory,  there  is  no  integral 
nation  or  people  of  the  U.  S.,  there  can  be  no  national  law  determining  what  is  or 
is  not  property. 

*  From  the  whole  of  the  extract  from  the  Opinion,  already  given,  it  appears  that 
the  Chief  Justice  also  referred  to  certain  clauses  in  the  Constitution  as  a  legislative  decla- 
ration that  slaves  are  to  be  considered  property.  The  reasons  for  excepting  to  this  have 
already  been  stated,  p.  560.  It  would  be  too  much  like  arguing  in  a  circle  to  cite  these 
clauses  as  declaring  that  slaves  are  to  be  regarded  as  property,  and,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
refer  to  the  doctrine  that  slaves  are  property,  to  interpret  these  clanses. 
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diction/  still  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  from  the  nature  of 
positive  legislation,  that  its  enactments  should  be  judicially  ap- 
plied without  reference  to  imwritten  or  customary  rules,'  and  • 
the  meaning  of  words  in  the  written  Constitution  cannot  be 
ascertained  without  some  reference  to  an  unwritten  jurispru- 
dence.* Even  should  there  be  none  such  particularly  identified 
with  the  juridical  history  of  that  particular  possessor  of  sove- 
reign power  whose  written  law  is  to  be  applied,  an  unwritten 
jurisprudence  is  still  judicially  cognizable,  that  derived  from  the 
juridical  history  of  civilized  nations,  the  law  of  nations^  uni- 
versal jurisprudence  ;  and  heiice,  "  the  laws  and  usages  of  other 
nations  and  the  writings  and  reasoning  of  statesmen  and  emi- 
nent jurists,"  customarily  received  by  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
other  nations,  are  to  be  referred  to  as  an  exposition  of  natural 
reason,  superior,  for  juridical  purposes,  to  the  individual  opinions 
of  the  tribunal,  because  presumptively  accepted  by  the  possessor 
of  sovereign  power  whose  will  it  proposes  to  execute.* 

And  that  such  reference  is  recognized  by  the  Court,  in  this 
case,  as  legitimate,  particularly  with  reference  to  a  standard  of 
property  and  in  distinguishing  between  natural  persons  as  being 
either  legal  persons  or  chattels,  appears  from  that  portion  of 
the  Opinion  in  which  it  is  held  that  negroes  are  not  citizens, 
page  407  of  the  report ;  referring  to  "  the  public  history  of 
every  European  nation  ;"  that  the  negro  "  was  bought  and  sold 
and  treated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  merchandise  and  traffic 
whenever  a  profit  could  be  made  by  it.  This  opinion  was  at 
that  time  fixed  and  universal  in  the  civilized  portion  of  the 
white  race,"  &c.* 

§  515.  The  reference  is  to  the  law  of  nations  in  the  sense  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  the  jus  gentium  in  that  sense  in  which 
the  term  was  used  by  the  Boman  jurists,  a  law  always  pre- 
sumptively existing  in  the  municipal  (national)  law  of  every 
civilized  country.'     In  determining  then  what   is  or  what  is 

*  Ante,  p.  479-482.     Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8  Peters,  691.     Curtis'  Comm.  §  19, 
and  cases  noted. 

'  Lieber's  Legal  and  Political  Hermenentics,  eh  ii. 

■  Ante,  §  428.     1  Kenf  s  Comm.  886.  *  Ante,  §§  38,  34,  and  pp.  200-202. 

•  See  ante,  p.  207,  note.  •  Ante,  §§  94,  96,  100. 
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not  property,  as  secured  against  the  national  Goyemment  by 
the  private  law  of  the  Constitution,  the  criterion  is  a  universal 
*  jurisprudence,  gathered,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  judidal 
practice  of  all  nations,  and,  more  definitively,  those  principles 
which  the  possessor  of  sovereign  power,  for  whom  the  national 
judiciary  acts,  .has  before  recognized  as  universal  jurisprudence 
embraced  in  its  own  common,  customary,  imwritten  law,  and 
recognizable  especially  in  that  portion  which  is  applied  as  pri- 
vate and  public  international  law.^ 

§  516.  It  being  a  rule  identified  with  the  will  of  the  integnd 
nation,  in  distinction  from  any  dependent  for  its  authority  on 
the  several  will  of  any  State  or  States  of  the  Union,  which  is  to 
be  ascertained,'  the  principles,  maxims,  or  rules  affecting  status 
or  the  condition  of  private  persons,  which  the  national  judiciary 
must  thus  recognize  as  universal  principles  and  common  law, 
are  to  be  found  only  in  the  history  of  law  having  the  same 
character  and  operating  with  national  extent j  and  g7km-inte^ 
national  effect  in  the  British  empire,  the  revolting  colonies  and 
the  thereafter  succeeding  independent  States  of  the  American 
Union  ;  and,  as  such,  distinguishable  from  the  common  law 
which  is  historically  known  to  have  prevailed  in  any  one  or 
more  States  of  that  Union.* 

§  517.  This  law  is  mutable,  as  every  other  rule  resting  on 
human  authority.  And  a  tribunal  determining  to-day,  what  is 
property  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  bound  to  take  the  law  of  ndr 
tiona  of  to-day,  not  that  of  some  previous  generation  or  pre- 
vious century.  It  is  a  rule  which  depends  for  its  juridical 
force,  or  for  its  acceptance  as  a  judicial  rule,  not  on  the  opinion 
of  bygone  nations  and  states,  however  powerful,  or  however 
wide  their  dominion  or  the  fame  of  their  arts,  their  arms,  or 
their  jurisprudence,  but  on  the  presently  continuing  assent  of« 
legislating  nations.  So  far  as  the  law  of  imperial  Bome  is  now 
the  index  of  the  jus  gentium,  it  is  so  not  because  it  is,  in  itself^ 
reason  or  natural  justice ;  but  because  it  has  been,  and  so  far 
only  as  it  has  been,  continuously  accepted  by  modem  civilized 

^  AfUe,  §§  173,  176,  290.  >  On  this  compare  ante,  ch.  ziL 

*  Compare  ixiUe^  ch.  xiy. 
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states  as  their  index  of  natnral  reason.'  As  the  jus  gentium 
of  heathen  Borne,  making  the  captive  and  the  child  of  an  en- 
slaved mother,  of  European  or  Caucasian  race,  a  property,  has 
been  changed  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Christian  nations,  so  the 
law  of  nations  of  the  modem  world,  including  the  nations  colo- 
nizing America  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  has  changed  in  respect  to  negroes  held  in  servitude. 
Property  in  negro  men  as  chattels,  wherever  they  are  by  law 
chattels  or  property,  rests  now  only  on  the  local  law,  the  jus 
proprium,  common  law  or  statute  law,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
some  one  state  or  possessor  of  sovereign  power  over  the  condi- 
tion of  natural  persons  ;  it  has  no  foundation  in  universal  juris- 
prudence, the  common  law  of  the  civilized  Christian  world. 

The  proof  of  this  has  been  given  in  the  former  part  of  this 
volume. 

§  518.  And  if  it  should  be  objected,  that  in  this  reference  to 
a  law  of  nations  or  a  universal  jurisprudence  presumptively  re- 
cognized as  a  jural  rule  by  the  nation  or  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  authors  of  the  American  Constitution,  to 
determine  what  is  or  is  not  property  in  view  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee,  not  the  law  of  nations  of  to-day,  nor  yet  that  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  is  the  test,  but  one  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States ;  or,  that  one  recognized  among  the 
States  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  must  be  received  in  that  connection ;  then  the 
history  of  the  law  of  the  colonies  and  States  is  to  be  referred  to, 
not  as  exhibiting  the  several  or  local  laws  of  the  States  or  their 
political  predecessors,  but  that  law  which  was  imperial  or  na- 
tional in  its  authority^  and  intercolonial,  national,  or  gwaw-in- 
temational  in  its  extent  in  the  British  empire  and  among  the 
States  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 

§  519.  The  juridical  history  of  the  States,  as  connected  with 
conditions  of  freedom  and  its  contraries,  from  the  period  of 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  (the  point  of  time  to  which  it 
has  been  brought  in  the  sixth  chapter,)  to  the  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  is  to  be  given  hereafter.     It  will  be 

>  AnU,  p.  29. 
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tberp  shown,  and  indeed  it  is  too  well  known  to  be  here  stated 
as  questionable,  that  the  changes  which  occurred  during  that 
period  in  the  private  law  of  the  States,  were  all  such  as  &vored 
or  extended  the  rights  incident  to  a  free  condition,  and  discour- 
aged or  removed  the  disabilities  incident  to  its  contraries.  But, 
independently  of  such  changes  as  modifying  the  law  of  nations 
or  universal  jurisprudence  particularly  identified  with  the  jurid- 
ical will  of  the  constituent  people  of  the  United  States,  the  in- 
ternational and  gt^cm-intemational  laws  which  prevailed  as  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  that  empire  in  which  the  colonies 
had  been  included,  to  say  nothing  of  the  local  laws  of  some 
districts,  do  not  exhibit  a  criterion  of  property  in  natural  per- 
sons, as  recognized  by  the  political  predecessors  of  that  people, 
different  from  that  afforded  during  the  same  period  by  any  more 
general  law  of  nations. 

That  for  many  years  before  the  Revolution  (whatever  may 
have  been  the  principles  sustaining  the  slavery  of  a  heathen  n^ro 
imported  into  any  one  of  the  colonies)  the  condition  of  an  Amer- 
ican-bom negro  held  in  involuntary  servitude,  whether  chattel 
slave  or  bond  person,  and  the  correspondent  rights  of  the  master 
or  owner  rested  exclusively  on  the  local  law,  jus  proprium,  of 
some  one  several  colony,  and  were  not  internationally  recognized, 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  as  effects  of  universal  juris- 
prudence  J  nor  as  such  recognized  by  the  common  law  of  thena- 
tiony  has,  it  is  believed,  been  demonstrated  in  the  former  chapters, 
which  contain  the  history  of  conditions  of  freedom  and  bondi^ 
in  the  colonies,  and  of  their  recognition  or  non-recognition  in  the 
international  or  gwo^t-intemational  relations  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  empire. 

§  520.  From  the  above  argument  it  may  appear  that,  in 
order  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not  property  in  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantee,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  an  un- 
written jurisprudence  or  a  "  common  law  "  which  may  be  judi- 
cially identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  authors  of  the  written  Constitution.  And,  in 
view  of  this  circumstance,  it  seems  that  the  assertion  that  slaves 
aie  property  in  view  of  that  guarantee,  independently  of  any 
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specific  recognition  of  them  as  property  in  other  parts  of  th^  in- 
strument, is  equivalent  to  an  assertion,  that,  unless  declared  un- 
lawful by  positive  legislation  proceeding  from  the  possessors  of  sov- 
ereign power  to  determine  status  or  personal  condition,  (possessors 
known  by  the  Constitution,  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  investi- 
ture of  any  sovereign  power,)  slavery  is  a  lawful  status  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States,  whether  a  State  or  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States ;  or  that  (which  is  only  stating  the  same  doctrine 
under  a  diflferent  form,)  when  natural  persons  who,  in  any  other 
jurisdiction  or  forum,  have  been  by  law  in  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave  appear  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
the  right  of  the  master  and  the  correlative  obligations  of  the 
slave  and  of  all  other  persons,  will  continue  in  such  State  or 
Territory  by  the  unwritten  or  common  law  prevailing  therein, 
whether  such  master  and  slave  do  or  do  not  acquire  a  domicil, 
unless  such  right  and  obligations  have  been  prohibited  by  posi- 
tive legislative  enactment  proceeding  from  the  actual  possessors  of 
sovereign  power  to  determine  status  or  personal  condition.  And, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  only  possessors  of  sovereign  power 
over  status  or  personal  condition,  who  are  known  under  the  Con- 
stitution, are  either  the  people  of  an  organized  State  of  the 
Union  legislating  for  such  State,  or  Congress  legislating  for  the 
Territories,  &c.,  to  such  extent  as  may  not  have  been  prohibited 
by  the  Constitution,  the  doctrine  is,  further,  (independently  of 
the  question  whether  slavery  may  be  abolished  by  the  power  of 
Congreete,)  that  in  all  Territory  of  the  United  States,  now  be- 
longing or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  an  organized  State  of  the  Union,  slavery  is  now  and  will  be 
lawful  under  the  local  law  thereof,  that  is  both  by  the  internal 
and  the  international  law,  the  law  applying  to  persons  whether 
strangers  or  having  a  domicil  therein. 

§  521.  Although  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  Dred 
Scott's  case,  supported  by  Justices  Wayne  and  Grier,  may  be 
the  solitary  judicial  authority  sustaining  the  doctrine  above 
stated,  it  has,  with  greater  or  less  openness,  been  advanced  on 
different  occasions,  during  the  twenty  or  thirty  years  last  past, 
by  persons,  occupying  stations  which  entitle  their  opinions  to  be 
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considered,  at  least,  juristical,  if  not  judicial  or  juridical.  But 
it  has  never,  probably,  been  so  prominently  and  distinctly  as- 
serted as  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  in  his  speech 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  11  March,  1858,  on  the 
Kansas  Bill.  And  since,  in  stating  what  he  justly  regards  as 
"  fundamental "  in  the  aigument,  the  Senator  so  plainly  pre- 
sents that  issue,  in  view  of  which  this  volume  may  be  said  to 
have  been  principally  written,  and  also  since  he  proposes  to 
maintain  his  doctrine  by  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  has 
herein  before  been  used  as  legitimate,  i.  e.,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
history  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country,  and  not  by  a  prx4>fi 
assertions,  the  statement  of  his  position  is  here  given,  as  ex- 
tracted from  the  printed  speech,  which  bears  the  title,  Slavery 
protected  by  the  Common  Law  of  the  New  World  :  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  Vindication  of  the  Supreme  Court  <f  tiie 
United  Staiea} 

"  Mr.  President, — The  whole  subject  of  slavery,  so  far  as  it  is 
involved  in  the  issue  now  before  the  country,  is  narrowed  down  at 
last  to  a  controversy  on  the  solitary  point,  whether  it  be  compe- 
tent for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  directly,  or  indirectly, 
to  exclude  slavery  fronx  the  Territories  of  the  Union.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  have  given  a  negative  answer 
to  the  proposition,  and  it  shall  be  my  first  eflfort  to  support 
that  negation  by  argument,  independently  of  the  authority  of 
the  decision. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  radical,  fundamental  error  which 
underlies  the  argument  in  affirmation  of  this  power,  is  the  as- 
sumption that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
several  States  where  it  is  established ;  that  it  has  no  existence 
outside  of  the  limits  of  those  States  ;  that  slaves  are  not  prop- 
erty beyond  those  limits ;  and  that  property  in  slaves  is  neither 
recognized  nor  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


*  The  last  title  was  probably  adopted  for  this  speech,  not  so  much  in  riew  of  its 
being  a  vindication  of  the  law  of  the  majority  of  the  Conrt  in  Dred  Scott*8  ca«e,  as  of 
its  being  partly  a  reply  to  Mr.  Seward's  censures,  in  the  same  debate,  on  the  conne  of 
the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  having  been  influenced  by  pciitical  consideratioos. 
All  sQch  matter  of  exception  or  defence  is,  of  course,  foreign  4e  the  par[K)ee  of  this 
treatise. 
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States,  nor  by  international  law.    I  controvert  all  these  propo* 
sitionsy  and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  my  argument. 

"  The  thirteen  colonies  which,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
asserted  their  independence,  were  British  colonies,  governed  by 
British  laws.  Our  ancestors  in  their  emigration  to  this  country 
brought  with  them  the  common  law  of  England  as  their  birth- 
right. They  adopted  its  principles  for  their  government  so  far 
as  it  was  not  incompatible  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  situ- 
ation in  a  rude  and  unsettled  country.  Great  Britain  then 
having  the  sovereignty  over  the  colonies,  possessed  undoubted 
power  to  regulate  their  institutions,  to  control  their  commerce, 
and  to  give  laws  to  their  intercourse,  both  with  the  mother 
country  and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  K I  can  show,  as  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate, 
that  the  nation  thus  exercising  sovereign  power  over  these  thir- 
teen colonies  did  establish  slavery  in  them,  did  maintain  and 
protect  the  institution,  did  originate  and  carry  on  the  slave 
trade,  did  support  and  foster  that  trade,  that  it  forbade  the 
colonies  permission  either  to  emancipate  or  export  their  slaves, 
that  it  prohibited  them  from  inaugurating  any  legislation  in 
diminution  or  discouragement  of  the  institution  ;^  nay,  more,  if 
at  the  date  of  our  Revolution  I  can  show  that  African  slavery 
existed  in  England  as  it  did  on  this  continent,  if  I  can  show 
that  slaves  were  sold  upon  the  slave  mart,  in  the  Exchange  and 
other  public  places  of  resort  in  the  city  of  London  as  they  were 
on  this  continent,  then  I  shall  not  hazard  too  much  in  the  as- 
sertion that  slavery  was  the  common  law  of  the  thirteen  States 
of  the  Confederacy  at  the  time  they  burst  the  bonds  that  united 
them  to  the  mother  country." 

§  522.  The  brief  historical  summary  of  juridical  acts,  given 
in  the  continuation  of  this  speech,  upon  which  Mr.  Benjamin 

'  The  Senator,  to  maintain  the  legality  of  slavery  in  the  Territorieis  attributes  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  to  a  national  law  of  the  empire,  a  law  derived  from 
the  powers  vested  by  the  public  law  of  the  colonial  period  in  the  crown  and  parliament 
of  England.  Mr.  Justice  CampbelPs  argument,  maintaining  that  Congress  has  no 
power  upon  the  subject,  (19  Howard,  601,)  involves  the  doctrine  that  its  existence  de- 
pended upon  the  local  legislatures,  and  that  the  exercise  of  power  over  slavery  by  the 
imperial  Government  was  rightfully  resisted  as  usurpation.  On  this  point  compare, 
atUey  g  215  and  note,  §  248. 
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relies^  contains  no  essential  fact  which  has  not  been  considered 
more  at  length  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  work.  The  ob- 
servations already  made  herein,  on  the  question  whether  slaves 
are  property  in  view  of  the  Constitutional  guarantee,  ^PP^J 
equally  to  the  propositions  here  laid  down  by  the  Senator.  For 
it  has  been  shown  that  slavery,  as  a  legal  effect,  depended  on 
the  common  law  having  a  national  extent  throughout  the  em- 
pire during  the  colonial  period  only,  if  at  all,  while  it  was  at- 
tributable to  the  law  of  nations  or  the  universal  jurisprudence 
of  the  time  ;  that  it  was  only  the  slave  condition  of  imported 
heathen  African  slaves,  if  of  any,  which  was  so  maintained  or 
recognized  by  that  law  ;  that  the  condition  of  the  American- 
bom  negro,  whether  free  or  slave,  depended  entirely  on  the  powers 
held  by  the  local  colonial  Governments,  and  that  if  the  slavery 
of  such  persons  was  within  the  colonies  sustained  by  a  common 
law,  that  law  was  still  only  the  local  law  of  a  colony,  and  one 
distinguishable  from  the  common  law  having  national  extent  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire.* 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  in  any  several  jurisdiction  or 
forum  of  the  United  States,  either  a  State  or  a  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  the  question  is  of  the  judicial  recognition  of 
slavery,  as  the  condition  of  a  person  introduced  from  some  other 
jurisdiction  or  forum  wherein  such  slavery  had  been  lawful,  such 
slavery  cannot  be  recognized  or  maintained  simply  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  status  known  to  and  recognized  by  the  common  law 
prevailing  in  such  State  or  Territory  as  itfl  local  law,  or  "  law  of 
the  land,"  where  not  prohibited  by  any  statute.* 

§  523.  The  question  would  be  determined  by  those  principles 
of  private  international  law,  including  the  so-called  rule  of 
comity,  which  have  been  set  forth  in  the  second  chapter.  These 
principles  are  indeed  common  law ;  but  if  by  applying  them 
slavery  should  be  recognized,  such  recognition  would  still  be  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  judicial  allowance  of  slavery  under  the 
doctrine,  contained  in  Mr.  Benjamin's  propositions,  that  slavery 
is  recognized  by  universal  jurisprudence  entering  into  all  common 

'  Compare  ante,  §§  281,  284,  288,  292,  298,  816,  816. 
•  Compare  anUy  §^  95,  96,  110,  113,  201. 
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law  known  in  this  country,  and  that  it  should,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, be  regarded  as  an  eflfect  already  known  to  the  law  having 
territorial  extent  in  the  forum,  and  one  which  is  maintained 
under  that  law,  irrespectively  of  the  distinction  of  domicil. 

In  any  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  which 
should  be  like  a  State  of  the  Union  in  having  a  local  law,  the 
continuance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  masters  and  slaves 
emigrating  thither  would  depend  upon  the  question  whether,  by 
that  law,  rights  inconsistent  with  slavery  were  attributed  uni- 
versally, or  to  all  natural  persons.*  If  within  the  national  do- 
minion there  can  be  any  territory  which,  like  the  colonies  at  the 
lime  of  their  first  settlement,  is  vacant  of  any  local  law,'  there 
could  not,  in  such  territory,  be  any  such  universal  attribution 
of  rights.  And,  in  such  case,  it  would  appear  that,  on  ele- 
mentary principles,  all  rights  and  obligations  of  persons  there 
found  which  had  existed  in  their  former  domicil  would  continue 
to  exist,  so  far  as  the  relations  to  which  they  were  incident  con- 
tinued to  be  physically  possible  in  such  territory.  Slavery,  if  so 
recognized  in  such  territory  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  exist 
therein,  or  be  carried  thither,  by  the  operation  of  a  common  law 
principle,  a  principle  of  unwritten  jurisprudence.  But  its  ex- 
istence would  not  be  attributable  to  common  law  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  customary  law  having  territorial  extent  in  some  one  ju- 
risdiction or  forum.  It  would  not  have  been  recognized  as  a 
condition  supported  by  universal  jurisprudence,  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  as  the  slavery  of  captured  Indians  and  imported  heathen 
Africans  -had  been  recognized  in  the  colonial  law. 

§  524.  A  principal  obstacle  to  agreeing  on  any  conclusion  in 
these  questions  of  slavery,  one  fully  equal  in  eflfect  to  that 
caused  by  the  prejudices  or  sympathies  of  disputants,  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  want  of  terms  by  which  to  express  existing  dis- 
tinctions. Thus  the  term  positive  law  is  sometimes  used,  as  in 
this  work,  to  designate  any  rule  which,  as  made  coercive  by  some 
state,  is  so  distinguishable  from  mere  natural  equity  or  natural 
justice  ;  such  positive  law  being  judicially  derived  either  from 
the  several  juridical  action  of  that  state,  creating  a  jus  proprium, 

>  Compan  anU,  §§  S8-92,  lia-118.  *  AtUe,  %%  12S-126. 
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which  may  be  either  statute  or  customary  law,  or  fix)m  universal 
jurisprudence,  the  unwritten  law  of  nations.  But  the  same 
term,  positive  laWy  is  also  very  often  used  to  designate  statute 
law  or  positive  legislation,  as  distinguished  from  customary  or 
unwritten  law  derived  by  the  judicial  application  of  natural  reason. 
Now  since  it  has  repeatedly  been  said  by  judges  both  in 
states  where  it  is  lawful  and  where  it  is  not,  that  slavery  rests 
on  "  positive  law,'*  *  the  proposition  is  assumed  by  many  persons 
as  admitted,  as  for  example,  according  to  Senator  Benjamin  in 
the  speech  referred  to,  by  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  "  in 
nearly  all  their  arguments,  that  slavery  is  the  creature  of  posi- 
tive legislation  and  cannot  be  established  by  customary  law  or 
usage/'*  Against  which  assumption  Mr.  Benjamin  appropri- 
ately cites  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  slave,  Grace,  2  Hag- 
gard's B.  105,  ant€y  p.  194,  that  in  the  English  colonies  slaveiy 
was  legal  by  customary  law  alone. 

*  The  leading  authority  being  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Somer8et*s  case.  There  is 
hardly  any  other  decision  in  which  the  phrase  patUive  lawy  simply  or  without  qualifi- 
cation, is  used  to  designate  the  origin  of  slavery.  But  in  Neal  «.  Farmer,  9  Gea  & 
578,  the  court  cites  a  large  number  of  English  and  American  cases  as  holding  tihe 
same  doctrine.  In  most  o£  the  cases,  such  other  terms  are  used  alone  or  are  made 
to  qualify  the  term  positive  law,  as  to  designate,  with  sufficient  accuracy,  a  jus  pro- 
prinm.  Thus,  Holroyd,  J.,  in  Forbes  v,  Ochrane,  2  Bam.  and  CresA.  461,  "  the 
plaintiff  claims  a  general  property  in  them  "*••*<  and  he  claims  this  propertr  as 
founded  not  upon  any  municipal  law  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  but  upon  a 
general  right,'*  «  «  «  i*  pggoxning  that  there  may  be  such  a  relation,  it  can  only  have 
a  local  existence,  where  it  is  tolerated  by  the  particular  law  of  the  place,  to  which  all 
persons  there  resident  are  bound  to  submit.  Now  if  the  plaintiff  cannot  maintain  diit 
action  under  the  general  law  of  nature  independently  of  any  positive  institution,  then 
his  right  of  action  can  be  founded  only  upon  some  right  which  he  has  acquired  by  die 
law  of  the  country  where  he  is  domunled.**  P.  463,  "  the  right  of  the  master,  which 
is  founded  on  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular  place  only,  does  not  continue.**  Here 
the  term  municipal  law  is  used  to  express  the  conception  of  a  jus  propritlm  ;  and  see 
Lunsfoid  V.  Coquillon,  14  Martin's  La.  Rep,  402  ;  Prigg's  case,  16  Peters,  611,  '*  The 
state  of  slavery  is  deemed  to  be  a  mere  municipal  regulation,  founded  on  and  limited 
to  the  range  of  territorial  laws.**  Rankin  r.  Lydia,  2  Marshall,  (Ky.)  470,  **  positive 
law  of  a  municipal  character.**  Curtis,  J.,  19  Howard,  624 ;  anU^  p.  550.  In  Com- 
mon w.  r.  Aves,  18  Pick  212,  Judge  Shaw  employs  positive  law  in  the  same  sense  of  a 
local  or  particular  law  distinguished  from  one  generally  recc^gnized.  For  referring  to 
Lord  Mansfield's  dictum  that  slavery,  being  odious  and  against  natural  right,  cannot 
exist,  except  by  positive  law,  be  observes :  **  But  it  cleariy  admits  that  it  may  exist 
by  force  of  positive  law.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  by  positive  law  in  this  cod- 
nection  may  be  as  well  understood  custom aiy  law  as  the  enactinent  of  a  statute;  and 
the  word  is  used  to  designate  rules  established  by  tacit  acquiescence  or  by  the  legis- 
lative act  of  any  state,  and  which  derive  their  force  and  authority  f>om  such  acqui- 
escence or  enactment,  and  not  because  they  are  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  and  as 
tnch  of  universal  obligation." 

'  So  in  Hildreth*s  Despotism  in  America,  p.  212 ;  Spooner*t  Uncoostitationality  of 
Slavvry. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  persons 
that,  if  slavery  be  attributed  to  positive  law  in  the  sense  inclu- 
sive of  unwritten  law,  it  cannot  be  attributed  at  the  same  time 
to  a  law  which,  like  statute^  is  peculiar  to  some  one  state  or 
possessor  of  sovereign  power.  Thus  in  Neal  v.  Farmer,  9  Geo. 
R.  581,  the  court  observes  that  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Sims' 
case,  and  in  Commonw.  v,  Aves,  18  Pick.  212,  attributing 
slavery  to  positive  law  defines  it  as  including  customary  law. 
And  because  the  same  Judge,  in  the  latter  case,  refused  to  re- 
cognize the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  or  the  condition  of 
slavery,  in  Massachusetts  (in  cases  not  coming  within  the  fugitive 
slave  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States),  the 
Georgia  court  supposes  an  inconsistency.  Although  Judge 
Shaw,  by  his  definition  of  positive  law,  discriminates  some  cus- 
tomary law  as  particular  or  local,  in  respect  to  some  one  state  or 
nation,  and  so  distinguishable  from  a  universal  law. 

So  Senator  Benjamin,  in  the  instance  above,  supposes  that 
he  has  proved  his  point  in  showing  that  slavery  does  not  rest 
upon  positive  law,  in  the  sense  of  positive  legislation ;  and  in 
another  place  says ;  "  As  to  the  right  in  them,  [slaves]  that 
man  has  to  overthrow  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  he  has  to 
overthrow  every  treatise  on  jurisprudence,  he  has  to  ignore  the 
common  sentiment  of  mankind,  he  has  to  repudiate  the  author- 
ity of  all  that  is  considered  sacred  with  man,  ere  he  can  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  person  who  owns  a  slave,  in  a  country 
where  slavery  has  been  established  for  ages,  has  no  other  prop- 
erty in  that  slave  than  the  mere  title  which  is  given  by  the 
statute  law  of  the  land  where  it  is  found." 

Now,  although  it  be  admitted  or  proved  that  property  in 
slaves  does  not  rest  upon  positive  statute,  but  upon  unwritten 
law,  it  is  not  thereby  proved  that  it  rests  on  a  law  which  origi- 
nates in  "  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind,"  and  which  ju- 
dicial tribimals  are  bound  to  recognize  as  presumptively  accepted 
by  that  possessor  of  sovereign  power  whose  will  they  are  to 
apply  as  positive  law. 

§  525.  As  has  been  before  observed,  the  discrimination  of 
such  laws  is  principally  requisite  in  the  application  of  interna- 
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tional  private  law.*  Thus  the  English  case  of  Forbes  v.  Coch- 
rane, in  which  Holroyd,  J.,  in  a  part  of  his  opinion  already 
noted,  distinguished  slavery  as  resting  on  a  "  municipal,"  local, 
or  "  particular"  law  of  some  one  country  in  contradistinction  to 
"  general  right"  or  "  general  law  of  nature,"  was  one  involving 
the  application  of  that  international  law.  And  the  same  opinion 
is  cited  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  in  Commonwealth  v,  Aves,  18 
Pick.,  in  deciding  that,  independently  of  any  provision  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of  a  master  in  re- 
spect to  a  slave,  which  was  valid  or  legal  in  Louisiana,  the  place 
of  their  domicil,  could  not  be  recognized  in  Massachusetts  by 
international  private  law.  And  Judge  Shaw,  giving  his  con- 
ception of  the  distinction  in  his  own  language,  says,  p.  216, 
"  This  view  of  the  law  applicable  to  slavery  marks  strongly  the 
distinction  between  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  local  law  of  particular  states  and  in  virtue  of 
that  sovereign  power  and  independent  authority  which  each  in- 
dependent state  concedes  to  every  other,  and  those  natural  and 
social  relations  which  are  everywhere  and  by  all  people  recog- 
nized, and  which,  though  they  may  be  modified  and  regulated  by 
municipal  law,  are  not  founded  upon  it,  such  as  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child,  and  husband  and  wife.'  Such  also  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  general  right  of  property  is  founded, 
being  in  some  form  universally  recognized  as  a  natural  right, 
•  independently  of  municipal  law. 

"  This  affords  an  answer  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
maxim  that  the  right  of  personal  property  follows  the  person, 
and,  therefore,  where  by  the  law  of  a  place  a  person  there  domi- 
ciled acquires  personal  property,  by  the  comity  of  nations  the 
same  must  be  deemed  his  property  everywhere.  It  ia  obvious, 
that  if  this  were  true,  in  the  extent  in  which  the  argument  em- 
ploys it,  if  slavery  exists  anywhere,  and  if,  by  the  laws  of  any 
place  a  property  can  be  acquired  in  slaves,  the  law  of  slavery 
must  extend  to  every  place  where  such  slaves  may  be  carried. 
The  maxim,  therefore,  and  the   argument  can  apply  only  to 

«  AfdB,  8§  101,  168,  806.  •  Compure  onto,  §  109. 
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those  commodities  which  are  everywhere,  and  hy  all  nations, 
treated  and  deemed  subjects  of  property." 

§  526.  But,  from  not  distinguishing  any  other  visible  origin 
of  law  than  the  several  will  of  single  states  or  nations,  jurists 
of  the  highest  eminence  sometimes,  (as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Georgia  case  and  of  Senator  Benjamin's  argument,  last  cited,) 
assume  that,  if  a  relation  is  proved  to  exist  by  unwritten,  cus- 
tomary law,  judicial  application  of  natural  reason,  in  one  forum 
or  under  one  possessor  of  sovereign  power,  it  is  thereby  proved 
to  have  legal  existence  in  every  other  country  as  customary  law, 
judicial  application  of  natural  reason.  Or,  sometimes,  while 
discriminating  a  law  which  has  judicial  recognition  in  every 
forum  by  reason  of  its  universality,  and  which  is  to-be  distin- 
guished from  the  local  or  particular  law  (statute  or  customary) 
of  some  one  country,  they  confound  their  own  (subjective)  idea 
of  right,  or  what  they  call  "  natural  law,"  the  judgment  of  their 
individual  moral  sense,  with  the  (objective)  conception  of  right 
furnished  by  the  juridical  history  of  the  world,  or  of  those  nations 
with  whose  international  relations  they  are  conversant,  the  his- 
torical law  of  nations.^  In  other  words,  instead  of  strictly  ob- 
serving what  rules  are  recognized  among  all  or  many  nations, 
assuming  that  they  are  founded  in  natural  reason,  (as  the  Soman 
attributed  to  naturalis  ratio  whatever  apud  omnes  populos  per- 
SBque  custoditur,'^)  and  applying  these  as  universal  jurisprudence, 
(jus  gentium,)  they  determine  what,  by  their  individual  natural 
reason,  should  be  recognized  among  all  nations,  and  apply  that 
as  the  universal  rule,  calling  it  "  the  general  law  of  nature," 
"  the  dictates  of  natural  justice  ; "  or  using  some  similar  term 
appropriate  to  designate  a  rule  of  ethics. 

Illustrations  of  this  latter  error  are  given  both  by  those  who 
demand  that  slavery  shall  be  everywhere  judicially  recognized, 
as  supported  by  customary  law,  and  by  those  who  deny  it  that 
recognition. 

§  527.  Thus  in  the  definition,  in  Commonw.  v.  Aves,  already 
given,  of  positive  law,  where  he  distinguishes  it  as  the  rules 
which  are  "  established  by  tacit  acquiescence  or  by  the  legis- 

'  Ante,  p.  109,  note.  *  AiU§,  §  152. 
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lative  act  of  any  state,  and  which  derive  their  force  and  au- 
thority from  such  acquiescence  or  enactment/'  Judge  Shaw 
refers  to  other  rules,  as  being  also  law  ;  calling  them  ^'  the  dic- 
tates of  natural  justice,  and  as  such  of  imiversal  obligation ;" 
apparently,  however,  without  acknowledging  any  other  index  of 
these  latter  than  the  individual  conscience  of  the  tribunal  ex- 
ercising jurisdiction. 

A  passage  from  the  same  opinion  has  already  been  cited  as 
giving  what  is  probably  the  clearest  instance  of  a  judicial  attri- 
bution of  slavery  to  "  local "  or  "  particular "  laws,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  universal  jurisprudence.  But  though  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  passage,  Judge  Shaw  particularly  indicates 
that  some  objects  of  rights  are  to  be  recogmzed  as  ^'  those  com- 
modities which  are  everywhere  and  by  all  nations  treated  and 
deemed  subjects  of  property,^'  thus  distinguishing  the  true  his- 
torical criterion  by  which  (independently  of  local  statute  or 
custom)  property  may  be  known,  still,  in  that  which  imme- 
diately follows,  the  Judge,  virtually,  makes  himself  the  exclu- 
sive arbiter  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  legal  property  ;  saying, 
"  But  it  is  not  speaking  with  strict  accuracy  to  say  that  a 
property  can  be  acquired  in  human  beings  by  local  laws.  Each 
state  may,  for  its  own  convenience,  declare  that  slaves  shall  be 
deemed  property,  and  that  the  relations  and  laws  of  personal 
chattels  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  them ;  as  for  instance, 
that  they  may  be  bought  and  sold,  delivered,  attached,  levied 
upon,  that  trespass  will  lie  for  an  injury  done  to  them  or  trover 
for  converting  them.  But  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  terms  to 
say  that  such  local  laws  do  in  fact  make  them  personal  property 
generally  ;  they  can  determine  that  the  same  rules  of  law  shall 
apply  to  them  as  are  applicable  to  property,  and  this  effect  will 
follow  only  so  far  as  such  laws  propria  vigore  can  operate." 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  instance,  either  a  very  distin- 
guished jurist  and  judge  of  the  largest  judicial  experience  asserts, 
in  contradiction  to  the  history  of  the  world,  that  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  a  human  being  should  be  property  by  the  law  of 
any  country,  or  else,  if  his  argument  recognizes  a  universal  law 
independent  of  his  individual  judgment,  the  argument  is  a  pe- 
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titio  principii  For  the  question  then  being,  are  slaves  property 
by  a  local  law,  or  are  they  property  by  the  universal  law  ? — the 
judge  finds  the  answer  by  saving,'  if  they  be  considered  property 
by  universal  law,  they  would  be  slaves  everywhere  }  they  would 
be  slaves  in  Massachusetts ;  therefore  they  are  property  by  a 
local  law,  and  not  by  the  universal.* 

§  528.  A  similar  identification  of  the  universal  law  with  the 
moral  judgment  of  the  individual  jurist  occurs  in  the  speech  of 
Senator  Benjamin,  already  referred  to,  when  replying  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  speech  of  Mr.  CoUamer,  of  Vermont,  on  the  same 
subject,^  the  whole  of  whose  argument,  he  says,  "  ingeniously  as  it 

'  See  the  last  paragraph  in  §  511. 

'  To  the  idea  that  the  universal  law,  which  is  distinguishable  from  that  peculiar 
to  single  states  or  nations,  is  not  at  the  same  time  known  as  a  rule  set  or  laid  down, 
(positum,  jus  constitutum,  ani^,  8  17,)  by  any  judicial  criterion  of  the  will  of  the  sov- 
ereign, distinguishable  from  the  individual  moral  sense  of  the  judge,  may  also  be  as- 
cribed the  remark  on  page  215  of  the  same  report :  '*  That  slaveiy  is  a  relation  founded 
on  force,  not  in  right,  existing  where  it  does  exist,  by  force  of  positive  law  and  not  re- 
cognized as  founded  in  natural  right,  is  intimated  by  the  definition  of  slavery  in  the 
civil  law :  Servitus  est  constitutio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contra  na- 
turam  subjicitur."  But  this  jus  gentium  is  the  very  criterion  of  what  a  judge  may 
recognize  as  a  rule  of  universal  law ;  and  is  to  be  received  whether  contrary  to  natural 
law  or  not.  That,  by  it,  slavery  is  not  now  judicially  recognized  in  Massachusetts,  as 
formerly,  in  the  case  of  imported  heathen  negroes,  is  not  owing  to  the  better  ac- 
quaintance of  the  judges  with  the  law  of  nature,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  is  now  no 
nile  of  universal  jurisprudence,  jus  gentium,  to  support  the  master's  right. 

'  The  portion  of  Senator  Collamer's  speech  to  which  Senator  Benjamin  refers,  is  as 
follows :  "  I  do  not  say  that  slaves  are  never  property.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are,  or 
are  not.  Within  the  limits  of  a  State  which  declares  them  to  be  property  they  ore 
property,  because  they  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  government  which  makes 
the  declaration ;  but  i  should  wish  to  speak  of  it  in  the  light  of  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  the  language  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  If  this  be  prop- 
erty in  the  States,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  it?  I  insist  that  the  Supreme 
Court  have  often  decided,  and  every  body  has  understood,  that  slavery  is  a  local  insti- 
tution, existing  by  force  of  State  law ;  and  of  course  that  law  can  give  it  no  possible 
character  beyond  the  limits  of  that  State.  I  shall,  no  doubt,  find  &  idea  better  ex- 
pressed in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Nelson,  in  this  same  Dred  Scott  decision.  I  prefer  to 
read  his  language.     He  declares : 

**  *  Every  State  or  nation  possesses  an  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  within 
her  own  territory,  and  her  laws  affect  and  bind  all  property  and  persons  residing  within 
it.  It  may  regulate  the  manner  and  circumstances  under  which  property  is  held  and 
the  condition,  capacity,  and  state  of  all  persons  therein ;  and  also  the  remedy  and  the 
modes  of  administering  justice.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  no  State  or  nation  can 
affect  or  bind  property  out  of  its  territory,  or  persons  not  residing  within  it  No  State, 
therefore,  can  enact  laws  to  operate  beyond  its  own  dominions ;  and  if  it  attempts  to 
do  so,  may  be  lawfully  refused  obedience.  Such  laws  can  have  no  authority  extra- 
territorially.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  independence  of  distinct  and  separate 
sovereignties.*     [19  Howard,  p.  460.] 

"  Here  is  the  law ;  and  under  it  exists  the  law  of  slavery  in  the  different  States. 
By  virtue  of  this  very  principle  it  cannot  extend  one  inch  beyond  its  own  territorial 
limits.  A  State  cannot  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  slave,  of  owner  and  prop- 
erty, the  manner  and  title  of  descent,  or  any  thing  else,  one  inch  beyond  its  territory. 
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is  put,  regts  upon  this  fallacy,  if  I  may  say  so  with  due  respect 
to  him,  that  a  man  cannot  have  title  in  property  wherever  the 
law  does  not  give  him  a  remedy  or  process  for  the  assertion 
of  his  title  ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  whole  argument  rests  upon 
the  old  confusion  of  ideas  which  considers  a  man's  right  and  his 
remedy  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  have  already  shown 
to  you,  by  the  passages  I  have  cited  from  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Stowell  and  of  Judge  Story,  how  they  regard  this  subject.  They 
say  that  the  slave  who  goes  to  England,  or  goes  to  Massachu- 
setts, from  a  slave  State,  is  still  a  slave,  that  he  is  still  his 
master's  property ;  but  that  his  master  has  lost  control  over 
him,  not  by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  his  property,  but  because 
those  States  grant  no  remedy  to  the  master  by  which  he  can 
exercise  his  control. 

"  There  are  numerous  illustrations  upon  this  point,  illustra- 
tions furnished  by  the  copyright  laws,  illustrations  furnished  by 
patent  laws.  Let  us  take  a  case  ;  one  that  appeals  to  us  alL 
There  lives  now  a  man  in  England  who  from  time  to  time  sings 
to  the  enchanted  ear  of  the  civilized  world  strains  of  such 

Then  yon  cannot,  hy  virtne  of  the  law  of  slayenr,  if  it  makes  slares  property  in  a 
State,  if  yon  plea«e,  move  that  property  out  of  the  State.  It  ends  whenever  you  pass 
from  that  State.  Yon  may  pass  into  another  State  that  has  a  like  law,  and  if  yon  do, 
yon  hold  it  by  virtne  of  that  law ;  bnt  the  moment  yon  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  all  title  to  the  property  called  property  in  slaves,  there  ends. 
Under  snch  a  law  slaves  cannot  be  carried  as  property  into  the  Territories  or  any- 
where else  beyond  the  States  authorizing  it.  It  is  not  property  anywhere  else.  If 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  any  otlier  and  further  character  than  this 
to  slave  property,  let  ns  acknowledge  it  fairly  and  end  all  strife  about  it.  If  it  does 
not,  I  a^k,  in  all  candor,  that  men  on  the  other  side  shall  say  so,  and  let  this  point  be 
settled.  What  is  the  point  we  are  to  inquire  into  ?  It  is  this :  does  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  make  slaves  property  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  author- 
izing slaveiy  ?  If  it  only  acknowledges  them  as  property  within  that  jurisdiction,  it 
has  not  extended  the  property  one  inch  beyond  the  State  line ;  but  if,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  seems  to  say,  it  does  recognize  and  protect  them  as  property  farther  than  State 
limits,  and  more  than  the  State  laws  do,  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  like  other  property. 
The  Supreme  Court  rest  this  claim  upon  this  clause  of  the  Constituti<Mi :  *  No  person 
held  to  ser\'ice  or  labor  in  one  State  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service 
or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor 
may  be  due.'  Now  the  question  is,  does  that  guarantee  it  ?  Does  that  make  it  the  same  as 
other  property  ?  The  very  fact  that  this  clause  makes  provision  on  the  subject  of  per- 
sons bound  to  service,  shows  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  regard  it  as 
other  property.  It  was  a  thing  that  needed  some  provision,  other  property  did  not. 
The  insertion  of  such  a  provision  shows  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  other  property.  If 
a  man's  horse  stray  from  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  he  can  go  and  get  it.  Is  there 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  it  ?  No.  How  camo  this  to  be  there,  if  a  slave 
is  property  ?     If  it  is  the  same  as  other  property,  why  have  any  provision  about  it  ?** 
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melody  that  the  charmed  senses  seem  to  abandon  the  grosser 
regions  of  earth,  and  to  rise  to  purer  and  serener  regions  above. 
God  has  created  that  man  a  poet.  His  inspiration  is  his  ;  his 
songs  are  his  by  right  divine  ;  they  are  his  property,  so  recog- 
nized by  human  kw.  Yet  here  in  these  United  States  men 
steal  Tennyson's  works  and  sell  his  property  for  their  profit ; 
and  this  because,  in  spite  of  the  violated  conscience  of  the  na- 
tion, we  refuse  to  give  him  protection  for  his  property. 

"  Examine  your  Constitution  ;  are  slaves  the  only  species  of 
property  there  recognized  as  requiring  peculiar  protection  ?  Sir, 
the  inventive  genius  of  our  brethren  of  the  North  is  a  source  of 
vast  wealth  to  them  and  vast  benefit  to  the  nation.  *  *  *  On 
what  protection  does  this  vast  property  rest  ?  Just  upon  that 
same  constitutional  protection  which  gives  a  remedy  to  the  slave- 
owner when  his  property  is  also  found  outside  of  the  limits  of 
the  State  in  which  he  lives.  Without  this  protection  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  northern  inventor  ?  Why,  sir, 
the  Vermont  inventor  protected  by  his  own  law  would  come  to 
Massachusetts,  and  there  say  to  the  pirate  who  had  stolen  his 
property,  '  render  me  up  my  property  or  pay  me  value  for  its 
use.'  The  Senator  from  Vermont  would  receive  for  answer,  if 
he  were  counsel  for  the  Vermont  inventor,  '  Sir,  if  you  want 
protection  for  your  property,  go  to  your  own  State  ;  property  is 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State  within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is 
found ;  you  have  no  property  in  your  invention  outside  of  the 
limits  of  your  State  ;  you  cannot  go  an  inch  beyond  it.'  Would 
not  this  be  so  ?  Does  not  every  man  see  at  once  that  the  right 
of  the  inventor  to  his  discovery,  that  the  right  of  the  poet  to  his 
inspiration,  depends  upon  those  principles  of  eternal  justice 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  wher- 
ever he  cannot  exercise  them  it  is  because  man,  faithless  to  the 
trust  that  he  has  received  from  God,  denies  them  the  protection 
to  which  they  are  entitled." 

Here  it  is  evident  either,  that  it  must  be  first  admitted  that 
legal  property  is  determined  by  the  speaker's  own  idea  of  what 
men  should  own  by  law  or  be  protected  by  law  in  possessing, 
and  depends  upon  his  individual  conception  of  ^^  those  principles 
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of  eternal  justice  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of 
man ; "  or,  else,  that  the  reference  to  copy-rights  and  patent- 
rights  is  singularly  infelicitous  for  the  purposes  of  his  argument. 
For,  by  his  own  admission,  such  rights  are  legal  rights,  i  e., 
rights  recognized  in  courts  of  law,  only  within  certain  limited 
jurisdictions ;  and  even  therein  are  not  known  as  property  by 
customary  law,  and  cannot  be  judicially  recognized  as  legal 
rights  in  other  countries  though  made  such  in  some  one  coxmtiy 
by  its  positive  legislation.  And  yet  Mr.  Benjamin  had  pro- 
posed at  the  outset,  (in  the  extract  first  given,)  to  show  "  that 
slavery  was  the  common  law  of  the  thirteen  States  of  the  con- 
federacy at  the  time  they  burst  the  bonds  that  united  them  to 
the  mother  country  ; "  and  the  printed  speech  bears  among  its 
titles,  Slavery  protected  by  the  Common  Law  of  the  New  World ; 
while  h^i^e  slaves  are  classed  with  "  species  of  property  recog- 
nized [by  the  Constitution]  as  requiring  peculiar  protection," 
and  not  even  recognized  by  common  law  in  any  state  or  nation. 

§  529.  The  Senator  to  whom  Mr.  Benjamin  was  replying, 
(Mr.  Collamer,)  had,  in  a  part  of  his  argument  which  has  been 
noted,  instanced  horses,  as  objects  of  the  action  of  legal  persons 
which,  when  they  are  objects  of  rights,*  can  be  nothing  else  than 
property.  And,  assuming  it  to  be  admitted  that  the  Consti- 
tution recognizes  some  objects  of  rights  as  being  property j  he 
argued  that  the  existence  of  special  provisions,  protecting  rights 
in  respect  to  slaves,  proves  that  they  are  not  recognized  as  prop- 
erty even  when  they  are  regarded  as  objects  of  rights.  But  his 
argument  indicated  no  standard  by  which  to  prove  that  horses 
are  property,  more  than  are  other  objects  of  rights.  Hence, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  in  a  passage  immediately  following  the  last  ex- 
tract from  his  speech,  impeaches  the  argument  on  the  ground, 
apparently,  that  horses  are  known  to  be  property  only  by  the 
same  juridical  evidence  which  shows  slaves  to  be  property.  He 
remarks : 

"  Sir,  follow  out  the  illustration  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  himself  has  given  ;  take  his  very  case  of  the  Delaware 
owner  of  a  horse,  riding  him  across  the  line  into  Pennsylvania. 

'  For  thiB  tue  of  terms,  see  mUe,  §§  21-24. 
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The  Senator  says  :  *  Now,  you  see  that  slaves  are  not  property 
like  other  property  ;  if  slaves  were  property  like  other  property, 
why  have  you  this  special  clause  in  your  Constitution  to  protect 
a  slave  ?  You  have  no  clause  to  protect  the  horse,  because 
horses  are  recognized  as  property  everywhere/  Mr.  President, 
the  same  fallacy  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  this  argument,  as  of  all 
the  rest.  Let  Pennsylvania  exercise  her  undoubted  jurisdiction 
over  persons  and  things  within  her  boundary  ;  let  her  do  as  she 
has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  declare  that  hereafter,  within  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  there  shall  be  no  property  in  horses,  and  that 
no  man  shall  maintain  a  suit  in  her  courts  for  the  recovery  of 
property  in  a  horse ;  and  where  will  your  horse-owner  be  then  ? 
Just  where  the  English  poet  is  now;  just  where  the  slave- 
holder and  the  inventor  would  be  if  the  Constitution,  foreseeing 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  relation  to  rights  in  these  subject  mat- 
ters, had  not  provided  the  remedy  in  relation  to  such  property 
as  might  easily  be  plundered.  Slaves,  if  you  please,  are  not 
property  like  other  property  in  this,  that  you  can  easily  rob  us  of 
them  ;  but  as  to  the  right  in  them,  that  man  has  to  overthrow 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  he  has  to  overthrow  every  treatise 
on  jurisprudence,  he  has  to  ignore  the  common  sentiment  of 
mankind,  he  has  to  repudiate  the  authority  of  all  that  is  con- 
sidered sacred  with  man,  ere  he  can  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  person  who  owns  a  slave,  in  a  country  where  slavery  has 
been  established  for  ages,  has  no  other  property  in  that  slave 
than  the  mere  title  which  is  given  by  the  statute  law  of  the 
land  where  it  is  found." 

It  appears  that  both  Senators  were  arguing  on  the  supposition 
^  that  the  Constitution  protects  some  rights  of  private  persons,  or 
rights  of  private  persons  in  respect  to  some  objects,  as  rights  in 
respect  to  property;  but  that,  to  determine  whether  either  horses 
or  slaves,  or  both  horses  and  slaves,  or  neither  horses  nor  slaves, 
are  property,  neither  Senator  designated  any  other  standard  than 
either  the  legislative  will  of  some  State  of  the  Union  or  his  own 
individual  judgment.  And  for  the  reason,  apparently,  that  while 
each  had  in  mind  the  idea  of  a  universal  jurisprudence,  entirely 
distinct  from  their  own  several  judgments,  they  had  no  terms  by 
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which  to  distinguish — Ist,  that  part  of  positive  law  which, 
whether  customaiy  or  statute,  all  equally  originates  in  the 
several  legislative  (juridical)  action  of  a  single  state  or  pos- 
sessor of  sovereign  power,  jus  proprium,  and  2d,  that  part  of 
positive  law  which,  being  customary  or  unwritten,  differs  from 
every  part  of  the  former  by  being  attributable  to  the  legislative 
(juridical)  action  of  all  or  many  states  or  possessors  of  sovereign 
power,  jus  gentium.  And  to  the  same  want  of  proper  terms  are 
attributable  the  contradictions  observable  in  the  judicial  deter- 
mination of  these  questions.^ 

§  530.  In  the  extract  given,  Senator  Benjamin  has  referred 
to  Lord  Stowell  and  Judge  Story  as  authorities  for  the  juristical 
contradiction  in  terms,  that  a  natural  person  may  be  property 
in  a  place  where  the  law  allows  no  one  to  treat  him  as  such,  nor 
allows  any  to  exercise  dominion  over  him.  The  portions  of  Lord 
Stowell's  opinion,  which  were  referred  to,  had  been  given  in 
another  part  of  the  speech.  Their  citation  in  this  connection 
was  probably  an  inadvertence  ;  they  are  to  another  point  ;*  and 
other  parts  of  the  opinion  might,  with  some  propriety,  have 
been  referred  to  for  the  doctrine,  such  as  pp.  100,  112,  113,  of 
2  Haggard's  Rep.  And  particularly  page  117,  where  Lord 
Stowell  quotes  Chancellor  Northington's  brief  opinion  in  Shanley 
V.  Harvey,  "  As  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  English  ground  he 
is  free.  A  negro  may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for 
ill-usage,  and  may  have  a  habeas  corpiM  if  restrained  of  his 

^  Compare  cmtej  p.  378,  notes,  niustrating  Lord  Bacon's  remark  in  De  Angmentisi 
Lib.  v.,  ch.  ir.,  when  defining  the  eidolon  fori,  idol  of  the  market;  Credant  homines 
rationem  suam  verbis  imperare,  sed  fit  etiam  nt  verba  vim  snam  snper  inteUectam  re- 
torqueant  et  reflectont.  *'  For  words  generate  words,  liowever  men  may  imagine  they 
have  comm&nd  over  words,  and  can  easily  say  they  will  speak  with  the  v^gar  and 
think  with  the  wise." 

'  The  citations  are,  case  of  the  slave,  Grace,  2  Hagg.  p.  126-128.  In  these 
nothing  else  is  declared  but  that  slavery,  bemg  in  Antigua  the  effect  of  cn-stomarj 
law,  having  been  *'  a  very  favored  introduction  into  the  colonies,"  and  also  introduced 
by  the  mother  countiy  as  profitable  to  herself,  could  not,  by  any  English  court,  be  re- 
garded as  a  tnaltu  utut  in  the  colony,  and  declared^unlawful  there  on  the  muTim  malwi 
U8U8  abolendiu.     The  extract  given  from  Story's  letter  to  Stowell  is,  "  I  have  read  with 

f-eat  attention  your  judgment  in  the  slave  case.  Upon  the  fuUest  consideration  which 
have  been  able  to  give  the  subject,  I  entirely  concur  in  your  views.  If  I  had  been 
called  upon  to  pronounce  a  judgment  in  a  like  case,  I  should  have  certainly  arrived  it 
the  same  result"  This  result  was,  that  on  returning  to  Antigua  the  woman,  Grace, 
was  there,  by  the  rules  of  private  international  law,  in  the  same  status  of  slavery  in 
which  she  hfi4  been  before  going  to  England. 
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liberty/'  and,  with  an  ingenuity  that  is  best  designated  ludicrous, 
endeavors  to  extract  from  it  the  recognition  of  slavery  as  co-ex- 
isting with  its  contrary ;  upon  which  idea  to  support  his  judg- 
ment that,  on  returning  to  the  colony,  the  negro  returns  a  slave. 
His  reasoning  involves  the  doctrine,  utterly  inconsistent  with 
every  definition  of  law,  that  while  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
a  natural  person  are  judicially  determinable  by  one  law,  another 
law  producing  eflFects  incompatible  with  those  rights  and  obli- 
gations may  still  be  operating  on  the  same  person  in  the  same 
jurisdiction.* 

In  another  place,  p.  109,  Lord  Stowell  excepts  to  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Hargrave  and  the  reasoning  given  by  Lord 
Mansfield  to  show  that  Somerset  became  free  or  acquired  the 
status  of  a  freeman  by  being  in  England  ;  such  as  the  rhetorical 
phrase  that  "  the  air  of  England  was  too  pure  for  slaves  to 
breathe  in,"  and  those  denials  of  the  ethical  fitness  of  slavery 
which,  if  they  were  the  ground  for  declaring  the  slave  free  in 
England,  should,  on  Lord  Mansfield's  and  probably  Lord  Stowell's 


*  Lord  Stowell  would  hardly  hare  sympathized  with  Tennyson  in  praising  Eng- 
land as  a  land 

**  Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent.** 

2  Hagg.  117;  "The  Lord  Chancellor  Northington,  in  dismissing  the  bill  with 
costs,  said,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  sets  foot  on  En^rjifth  ground  he  is  free.  It  must  be 
observed  that  this  was  the  first  time,  probably,  that  this  doctrine  was  so  broadly  stated 
in  an  English  court,  and.  perhaps,  a  little  prematurely ;  but  it  must  likewise  be  ob- 
served that  his  Lordship  here  mentions  only  two  effects  of  it,  for  he  adds,  '  A  negro 
may  maintain  an  action  against  his  master  for  ill-nsngo  and  may  have  a  habeas  corpus 
if  restrained  of  his  liberty*  This  is  an  instance  in  which  the  law  of  England  dififered 
essentially  from  the  law  of  the  slave  code  in  the  West  India  colonies,  for  there  every 
mcquisition  by  the  slave,  whether  by  legacy  or  otherwise,  went  to  the  master,  but  not 
BO  here,  where  the  law  of  England  adjudged  it  to  the  slave.  And  the  Lord  Chancellor 
enumerates  another  difference,  which  is,  that  the  law  of  England  empowered  the  slave 
to  bring  an  action  against  his  master  for  ill  treatment.  Both  of  these  are  direct  con- 
tradictions to  the  rules  of  the  slave  code;  but  noboiy  could  infer  from  thence  that  the 
whole  of  the  slave  code  was  by  that  decision  intended  to  be  vacated  in  the  colonies  on 
that  account.  The  error  ot  the  opinion  seems  t  •  be,  that  because  the  slave  code  was 
overruled  in  England,  where  the  Jaw  of  Englai.d  dillered  from  it,  it  was  therefore  ab- 
rogated in  the  colonies  m  ioto.  The  slave  continues  a  slave,  Uiough  the  law  of  Eng- 
land relieves  him  in  those  respects  from  the  rigors  of  that  code  while  he  is  in  England, 
and  that  is  all  that  it  does.  With  respect  to  other  severities  which  it  retu'^es  to  inflict 
it  is  spinis  de  pluribus  una^  which  does  mX  at  all  di>lodge  the  other  severities  of  that 
code,  all  of  which  he  may  avoid  by  continuing  in  thi-j  country.**  In  the  case  before 
Northington,  nothing  could  be  decided  about  the  colony,  and  nothing  was  said  about 
it.  See  ante,  g  187.  To  make  out  '*the  error  of  the  opinion,**  Lord  Stowell  supposes 
that  the  exibtence  cf  slavery  in  the  colony  was  questioned  by  it. 
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theory  of  the  foundation  of  colonial  law/  have  made  slavery  un- 
lawfcQ  in  the  colony.  But  in  the  same  place  he  admits  the 
application  of  the  argument,  that,  even  if  it  was  not  shown  how 
the  slave  became  invested,  in  England,  with  the  rights  of  a 
fireeman,  there  was  on  the  other  hand  no  law  in  England  to  sup- 
port the  master's  claims  while  there ;  or,  that  since  the  law  gave 
him  no  legal  remedy  the  law  attributed  to  him  no  legal  right. 
^^  The  arguments  of  counsel  do  not  go  further  than  to  establish 
that  the  methods  of  force  and  violence  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  slavery  were  not  practicable  in  this  spot ;  and  Mr. 
Hargrave,  almost  in  direct  terms,  asserts  that  they  cannot  go 
beyond  it."  This  is  the  doctrine  which  Lord  Stowell  does  not 
venture  to  impeach ;  the  doctrine  recognized  by  Lord  Mansfield 
when  he  said  of  the  detention  exercised  by  the  master,  "  So 
high  an  act  of  dominion  must  be  recognized  by  the  law  of  the 
country  where  it  is  used,"  and,  because  it  was  not  so  recognized, 
added,  "  the  black  must  be  discharged."'  ^  This  is  the  doctrine 
that  where  the  law  gives  no  remedy  the  law  recognizes  no  right; 
the  doctrine  asserted  by  Mr.  Collamer,  and  designated  by  Mr. 
Benjamin,  a  "  fellacy." 

§  531.  On  the  principle  that  Congress  cannot  legislate  where 
no  power  is  granted  by  the  Constitution,  Judge  McLean  denies 


»  Ante,  pp.  874-376. 

*  Ante^  p.  191.  Lord  Stoweirs  position  resembled  that  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Som- 
erset's case ;  hA  was  unable  to  find  tbe  judicial  reason  for  a  judgment  which  may  prob- 
ably be  justified  on  the  distinctions  of  domicil  which  were  stated,  ante^  pp.  384-386. 

As  has  been  remarked,  cmte^  p.  379,  and  note  3,  the  opinion  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained at  one  time,  among  English  lawyers,  that  though  the  slave  was  no  longer  prop- 
erty in  England  for  which  trover  would  lie,  yet  the  master's  right  to  perpetual  service 
might  continue.  Though  this  doctrine  was  clearly  against  the  authorities  even  before 
Somerset's  case,  it  may  have  been  the  basis  of  Lord  Stowell's  opinion.  Blackstone, 
1  Comm.  p.  424.  **  And  now  it  is  laid  down  that  a  slave  or  negro,  the  instant  he 
lands  in  England  becomes  a  freeman ;  that  is  the  law  will  protect  him  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  person  and  his  property.  Yet  with  regard  to  any  right  which  the  mastiir  may 
have  lawfully  acquired  to  the  perpetual  service  of  John  or  Thomas,  this  will  remain 
exactly  in  the  same  state  as  before ;  for  this  is  no  more  than  the  same  state  of  subjection 
for  life  which  every  apprentice  submits  to  for  the  q>ace  of  seven  years  or  sometimes 
for  a  longer  term.''  Mr.  Christian  notes  that  *'  the  meaning  of  this  sentence  is  not  very 
intelligible,"  and  denies  the  validity  of  any  contract  made  by  the  slave  to  serve  for  life. 
Blackstone  also  says,  *'  whatever  service  the  heathen  negro  owed  of  right  to  his  owner 
or  master,  by  general,  not  local  law,  the  same,  whatever  it  may  be,  ne  is  bound  to 
render  when  brought  to  England  and  made  a  Christian."  Bat,  as  has  been  shown, 
there  is  no  service  due  by  **  general  law "  when  the  slave  if  no  longer  a  chattel  jore 
gentiQzn* 
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that  Congress  may  legalize  slavery  by  statute.*  But  on  the 
same  principle  it  would  seem  that  freedom  could  not  be  legalized 
by  statute.  Mr.  Justice  Nelson,  in  his  opinion  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  19  Howard,  464,  says  :  "  If  Congress  possesses  the  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  abolish  slavery  in  a  Territory,  it  must 
necessarily  possess  the  like  power  to  establish  it.  It  cannot  be 
a  one-sided  power,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  or  particular 
views  of  the  advocates.  It  is  a  power,  if  it  exists  at  all,  over 
the  whole  subject.''  Judge  McLean  finds  the  legislative  pAwer 
to  establish  slavery  "  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  or  contrary 
to  its  spirit."  The  same,  if  true,  should  prevent  the  executive 
and  judiciary  created  by  the  Constitution  from  recognizing  or 
maintaining  slavery  under  laws  already  existing  in  the  Territo- 
ries. But  it  is  by  resorting  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
that  Judge  Campbell  invests  the  national  legislature  and  the 
national  judiciary  and  executive  with  the  power  and  duty  of  ex- 
tending and  maintaining,  in  the  Territories,  the  laws  of  the 
slave-holding  States. 

Legal  rights  and  obligations  exist  only  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  three  functions  of  sovereign  power.  The  reasoning  of 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  involves  the  doctrine  that  rights  and  obligations  incident 
to  the  status  of  persons  are  maintained,  in  the  Territories,  by 
the  executive  and  judicial  functions  held  by  .the  national  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  legislative,  or,  more  correctly,  the  juridical 
function,  by  which  those  rights  and  obligations  are  determined, 
is  not  invested  in  any  body  ;  but  remains  in  nuhihua  until  a  new 
State  of  the  Union  is  created  which  may  assume  it. 

§  532.  Whatever  power  the  national  Government  may,  of 
right,  exercise  in  the  Territories  has  either  been  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly granted  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution,  or  it  has  not 
so  been  granted. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Constitution  grants  to  the 
executive  and  judiciary  created  by  it  power  to  maintain  and 
enforce  only  such  rights  and  obligations  as  are  referable  to  the 

>  19  Howard,  582,  ud  aaUe,  p.  542. 
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law  of  the  United  States,  that  is,  a  rule  resting  on  the  juridical 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  authors  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Now  the  only  law  of  the  United  States,  affecting  private  per- 
sons, which  is  described  or  referred  to  in  the  Constitution  is 
either  law  contained  in  the  Constitution  itself,  or  derived  either 
from  the  legislation  of  Congress  or  from  the  treaty-making 
power  *  held  by  the  President  and  Senate."  And,  if,  as  is  com- 
monly said',  there  can  be  no  other  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
rule  identified  with  the  juridical  will  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,^  it  would  appear  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of  pri- 
vate persons  which  may  be  maintained  by  the  executive  and  ju- 
dicial functions  of  the  national  Government,  in  virtue  of  power 
granted  in  the  Constitution,  are  only  such  as  are  determinable 
and  determined  by  one  of  these  three  indicators  of  the  national 
will. 

The  Constitution  gives  the  executive  and  judiciary  created 
by  it  power  to  enforce  rights  and  obligations  created  by  the 
law  of  a  State  of  the  Union  only  in  certain  specified  cases ; 
when,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  taking  effect  as  pri- 
vate law,  those  rights  and  obligations  become  actually  effects  of 
the  national  law.^  Now,  even  admitting  that  the  several  legis- 
lative or  juridical  power  of  a  State  of  the  Union  may  determine 
the  status  of  persuns  domiciled  in  the  Territory  (Judge  Camp- 
bell's theory),  the  Constitution  does  not  grant  to  the  national 
executive  and  judiciary  the  power  of  maintaining,  in  such  case, 
the  rights  and  obligations  which  would  be  created  by  the  State 
law.  If  then  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the  status 
of  persons  in  the  Territories  are  not  fixed  by  the  private  law  of 
the  Constitution,  nor  by  legislative  power  exercised  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty,  nor  by  legislative  power  exercised  by  Con- 

>  Ante,  pp.  480,  481.  a  Const  Art.  II.  aec.  2. 

*  Curtis'  Coram.  §  19.  *'  The  law  of  the  United  States  la  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Acts  of  Congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,'*  citing  Wheaton  r.  Peters, 
8  Peters,  591.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  rights  and  obligations  in  relations  between 
private  persons  can  be  judicially  recognized  under  a  treaty  alone,  independently  of  the 
principles  of  private  international  law  which  would  operate  where  dominion  had  been 
acquired  witliout  a  treaty.     This  question  is  to  be  further  considered  hereinafter. 

*  Ante,  §  445. 
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gress,  it  follows  that  the  executive  and  judicial  functions  of 
the  national  GoYemment  cannot  be  applied  to  maintain  such 
rights  and  obligations  in  virtue  of  any  grant  of  power,  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution,  to  the  national  executive  and  ju- 
diciary. 

§  533.  And  if  these  functions  of  sovereign  power,  the  exec- 
utive and  judicial  functions,  may  be  exercised  by  the  national 
Government  to  maintain  in  the  Territories  any  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  private  persons,  not  determined  by  the  private  law 
of  the  Constitution  nor  ascribable  .to  an  exercise  of  juridical 
power  in  some  treaty,  there  are  only  two  theories  or  views  of 
public  law  on  which  their  exercise  can  be  justified.  Either  the 
legislative  or  juridical  power  which  determines  those  rights  and 
obligations  has  been  granted  to  Congress  in  the  Constitution, 
(being  limited  by  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  bill  of  rights,) 
or  else  the  three  functions  of  sovereign  power  are,  in  reference 
to  the  Territories,  held  by  the  national  Government  as  an  in- 
tegral political  personality,  representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  independently  of  separate  grants  of  power  in  the  written 
Constitution  to  its  executive,  legislative,  and  judioiary  depart- 
ments, (being,  nevertheless,  limited  by  the  Constitution  oper- 
ating as  a  bill  of  rights,)  and  the  rights  and  obligations  main- 
tained and  enforced  by  the  executive  and  judicial  functionS| 
held  by  that  Government,  are  derived  from  or  dependent  on  the 
legislative  (juridical)  power  held  by  Congress. 

There  is  certainly  no  consistency  in  denying  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  over  the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  the 
status  of  persons  in  the  Territories,  by  alleging  that  the  power 
to  create,  establish,  or  determine  such  rights  and  obligations, 
has  not  been  granted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of 
executive  and  judicial  power,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject, 
is  maintained  ;  though  equally  unsupported  by  any  grant  in  the 
Constitution.  For  whether  the  executive  and  judicial  functions 
are  employed  to  enforce  a  rule  derived  from  statute  or  from  un- 
written jurisprudence,  and  whether  the  rule  enforced  by  them 
was  or  was  not  first  promulgated  by  Congress,  the  juridical 
38 
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power  of  the  nation  is  as  much  exercised  in  one  case  as  in  tlie 
other.' 

Whether  the  power  to  determine  the  status  or  condition 
of  private  persons  in  the  Territories  has  or  has  not  been 
granted  to  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  in  terms,  there  is  bnt 
one  conclusion ;  either  Congress  has  the  power,  (limited  only 
by  the  Constitution  operating  as  a  bill  of  rights,)  or  else  the 
executive  and  judicial  functions  of  the  national  Government  can- 
not be  exercised  in  reference  to  rights  and  obligations  incident 
to  the  status  or  condition  of  such  persons.  In  other  words,  either 
the  rights  and  obligations  incident  to  status  in  the  Territories 
are  maintained  by  the  three  functions  of  sovereignty  held  by  the 
Q-ovemment  created  by  the  Constitution,  Qimited  only  by  the 
Constitution  operating  as  a  bill  of  rights  and  as  private  law,)  or 
else  they  are  maintained  by  those  functions  invested  in  some 
other  depositary  or  possessor  of  sovereign  power. 

A  judge  adopting  any  other  theory  for  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  must  himself 
virtually  assume  the  legislative  (juridical)  power  which  he  de- 
nies to  Congress.' 

^  §  534.  The  attribution  of  relative  rights  is  possible  only 
under  particular  circumstances  of  natural  condition,  or  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  persons  should  be 
found,  and  those  rights,  therefore,  are  not  necessarily  either 
attributed  or  denied  to  each  person  under  positive  law.  But  all 
natural  persons  are  in  circumstances  in  which  individual  rights 
and  capacity  for  relative  rights  may  be  attributed  to  them,  and 
each  person  under  positive  law  must  be  either  a  legal  person,  by 
the  attribution  of  those  rights  and  that  capacity,  or  be  a  chattel 
or  thing,  by  being  only  the  legal  object  of  rights  attributed  to 
other  natural  persons. 

'  See  North  Am.  Rev.,  AprQ,  1858|  p.  477,  in  an  article  on  Dner*s  CoDStitatiantJ 
Jorisprudence. 

*  Compare  the  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Curtis,  in  19  Howard,  620,  621,  (asHit, 
p.  547,  548,)  concluding :  "  we  are  under  the  government  of  individual  men^  who  for 
the  time  being  have  the  power  to  declare  what  the  Constitution  is,  according  to  their 
own  views  of  what  it  ought  to  mean.  Allien  such  a  method  of  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  obtains,  in  place  of  a  republican  Government,  with  limited  and  dafined 
powers,  we  have  a  Government  which  is  merely  an  exponent  of  the  will  of  Congress ; 
or  what,  in  mj  opinion,  would  not  be  preferable,  an  exponent  of  the  individual  political 
opinione  qf  tJte  membere  of  this  court,'* 
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Although  no  legal  right  is  herein  supposed  to  exist  of  neces- 
sity or  by  a  natural  law,  independently  of  positive  law  as  herein 
defined,  yet  individual  rights  are,  in  this  sense,  natural  or  pri- 
mordial, that,  wherever  a  natural  person  exists  in  a  state  or 
organized  civil  society,  these  rights  must  either  be  legally  at- 
tributed to  him  or  be  denied  by  the  maintenance  of  antagonistic 
rights  in  others.  And  since  status  or  personal  condition  consists 
in  the  attribution  of  denial  of  individual  rights  and  capacity  for 
relative  rights,  a  status  of  freedom  or  of  some  of  its  contraries  is 
necessarily  attributed  to  each  person  living  under  positive  law.* 

The  rights  of  masters  immigrating  with  slaves  into  the 
Territories  may  be  there  maintained,  as  they  existed  under  the 
law  of  their  State  domicil,  by  enforcing  obligations  correlative 
to  those  rights  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  and  of  all  other  per- 
sons ;  or  those  rights  may  be  disallowed,  and  the  slaves  placed 
in  different  relations  towards  their  former  masters  and  other 
persons.  But  either  the  national  juridical  power  must  be  mani- 
fested in  the  Territories,  in  the  maintenance,  by  the  executive  and 
judicial  functions  of  the  national  Government,  of  those  rights 
and  obligations  by  whose  realization  status  or  personal  condition 
exists,  or  else  the  sovereign  power  of  determining  status  or 
condition  must  be  abandoned  to  whomsoever  may  there  have . 
the  force  to  maintain  those  obligations  for  themselves  and  others. 

Of  necessity,  therefore,  whether  Congress  should  or  should 
not  legislate  on  the  subject,  either  freedom  or  its  contraries  are 
maintained  and  extended  by  the  action  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment in  the  condition  of  every  natural  person  acquiring  a  i:esi- 
dence  in  the  Territories.  And  it  is  absurd  to  say,  that  in  respect 
to  the  extension  or  non-extension  of  slavery  and  freedom  in  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  the  national  Government  may 
do  neither.' 

*  For  this  use  of  terms  compare  ante,  §§  40-44. 

'  In  the  address  of  the  Southern  delegates  in  Congress,  to  their  oonstitaents,  Feb. 
1849,  drawn  hy  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  published  among  his  Works,  toL  tI.,  on  pages  301, 
302,  is  the  fulloMring : 

^*  The  North  no  longer  respects  the  Missouri  compromise  Ime,  though  adopted  by 
their  almost  unanimous  vote.  Instead  of  compromise,  they  avow  that  their  determi- 
nation is  to  exclude  slavery  from  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  acquired  or\o 
be  acquired ;  and,  of  course,  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  States  from  emi- 
grating with  their  property  in  slaves  into  any  of  th«m.    Their  objaot,  they  aUege,  ia 
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§  535.  The  questions,  what  coDditions  of  freedom  or  its  con- 
traries may  exist  by  law  in  the  Territories,  independently  of 
statute  ;  whether  negro  slavery  may  or  may  not  exist  there  by 
law,  and  whether  it  may  be  lawful  or  will  continue  there  in  the 
case  of  slaves  brought  from  the  slave-holding  States  independ- 
ently of  .positive  legislative  enactment,  and  to  what  possessors 
of  sovereign  power  the  law  affecting  conditions  of  freedom  and 
its  contraries  may  be  ascribed  in  any  one  of  the  seyeral  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  regarded  as  jurisdictions  having  a 
several  local  municipal  law,  as  distinguished  from  the  national 
municipal  law,  are  to  be  considered  in  another  volume,  in  the 
historical  exposition  of  the  laws  of  the  several  jurisdictions  em- 
braced within  the  entire  dominion  of  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  method  of  determining  the  status  of  private  per- 
sons in  the  Territories  which  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Campbell  and  supported  to  some  degree  by  Justices  Daniel  and 
Catron,  in  the  passages  cited  from  their  opinions  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  is  legitimate,  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  of  the  laws 
prevailing  within  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  as  being 

to  prevent  the  extensioxi  of  dayeiy,  and  onn  to  extend  it,  thos  making  the  issue  be- 
tween them  and  ns  to  be  the  naked  question,  Shall  slavery  be  eictended  or  not  ?  Ws 
do  not  deem  it  neoessaxy,  looking  to  Uie  objeot  of  this  address,  to  examine  the  qaestion 
80  fully  discussed  at  the  last  session,  whether  Congress  has  the  right  to  exclude  the 
mtizens  of  the  South  from  emigrating  with  their  property  into  territories  belonging  to 
the  confederated  States  of  the  Union.  What  we  propose  in  this  connection  is,  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  what  the  North  alleges,  erroneously,  to  be  the  issue  between  us  and 
ihem« 

**  So  far  from  maintaining  the  doctrine  which  the  issue  implies,  we  hold  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  extend  or  restrict  slavery,  no  more  than  to  estab- 
lish or  abolish  it,  nor  has  it  any  right  whatever  to  distinguLdi  between  the  domesiac 
institutions  of  one  State,  or  section,  and  another,  in  order  to  favor  the  one  and  dis- 
courage the  other.  As  the  federal  representative  of  each  and  all  the  States,  it  is 
bound  to  deal  out,  within  the  sphere  of  its  powers,  equal  and  exact  justice  and  favor 
to  all.  To  act  otherwise,  to  undertake  to  discriminate  between  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  one  and  another,  would  be  to  act  in  total  subversion  of  the  end  for  which 
it  was  established,  to  be  the  common  protector  and  guardian  of  aU.  Entertaining  these 
opinions,  we  ask  not,  as  the  North  alleges  we  do,  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  That 
would  make  a  discrimination  in  our  favor,  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional  as  the  dis- 
crimination they  ask  against  us  in  their  favor.  It  is  not  for  them  nor  for  the  federal 
Government  to  determine  whether  our  domestic  institution  is  good  or  bad ;  or  whether 
it  should  be  repressed  or  preserved.  It  belongs  to  us,  and  to  us  only,  to  decide  such 
questions.  What  then  we  do  insist  on,  is,  not  to  extend  slavery,  but  that  we  shall 
not  be  prohibited  from  emigrating  with  our  property  into  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  because  we  are  slaveholders ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  shall  not  on  that 
account  be  disfranchised  of  a  privilege  possessed  by  all  others,  dtisens  and  foreigners, 
without  discrimination  as  to  character,  profession,  or  color.  All,  whether  savage,  bar> 
barian,  or  dviliaed,  may  freely  entsr  aiid  remain,  m  only  being  txdndad.* 
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either  national  or  local  in  extent,  (which  was  made  in  the  thir- 
teenth chapter,)  would  be  improper.  The  law  derived  from  the 
separate  or  reserved  powers  of  a  State  of  the  Union  would  be 
improperly  described  as  local  in  respect  to  the  limits  of  the 
State,  if  any  persons  before  domiciled  in  such  State,  were  found 
in  the  Territories.  And  the  law  prevailing  in  a  Territory,  or, 
at  least,  all  law  determining  the  possession  of  individual  rights 
and  legal  capacity,  would  not  be  local  as  to  the  Territory,  but 
a  variable  aggregate  of  the  laws  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
the  States,  having  there  a  personal  extent.  Or  the  only  local 
law  determining  that  class  of  rights  would  be  those  applying  to 
persons  not  known  to  have  been  formerly  domiciled  in  some  one 
of  the  States.^ 

§  536.  And,  since  rights  cannot  be  maintained  except  by  the 
enforcement  of  obligations  existing  correlatively  in  some  relation 
between  persons,  in  supposing  that  the  law  of  a  State  operates 
in  the  Territory  to  determine  the  rights  of  persons  therein  who 
before  had  been  domiciled  in  that  State,  correlative  obligations 
on  the  part  of  persons  in  the  same  Territory,  though  coming  from 
another  State,  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be  determined  by  the 
laws  of  the  first.  In  determining  the  various  relations  which 
may  exist  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  forum  or  juris- 
diction, juridical  power  may  be  divided  ;  so  that  some  relations 
are  determinable  by  one  juridical  person  and  others  by  another. 
As,  for  example,  in  each  State  of  the  Union  the  powers  held  by 
the  national  Government  and  the  "reserved"  powers  of  the 
State  determine  different  relations.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
in  any  one  relation  the  rights  and  obligations  of  those  between 
whom  it  exists  should  be  respectively  determined  by  different 
legislators.  The  individual  right  of  property  involves  the  ex- 
istence of  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  community ;  and  the 
right  of  a  slave  owner  in  respect  to  his  slave  as  the  object  of  his 
right  of  property,  involves  various  obligations  on  the  part  of 
other  persons  in  the  same  jurisdiction.'     The  doctrine  that  the 

*  And  it  would  seem  that  under  that  theory  the  State  law  would  govern  the  con- 
dition of  the  descendantt  of  the  emigrants  from  the  States;  carrying  out  the  idea  of 
personal  laws  having  a  heritable  character.     Compare  ante,  §  192L 

s  Compare  ante,  p.  809,  note  1. 
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juridical  authority  of  a  State  shall  proprio  vigore  maintain  the 
rights  of  its  slave-holding  citizens  and  status  of  their  slaves  in 
the  Territory  is,  by  involving  the  determination  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  other  persons  not  coming  from  the  same  State,  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  that  the  laws  of  the  States  may,  in  the 
Territory,  respectively  determine  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
persons  previously  domiciled  within  their  several  jurisdictions.* 

§  537.  The  further  exposition  of  the  local  municipal  laws  of 
the  United  States  will  therefore  be  given  in  the  form  of  an  his- 
torical or  chronological  abstract  of  the  various  legislative  enact- 
ments in  and  for  the  several  States,  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  &c.,  aflfecting  personal  condition  or  status  ;  being 
a  continuation  of  the  abstract  of  the  colonial  laws,  having  like 
effect,  which  was  given  in  the  sixth  chapter.  In  this  will  be 
included  a  notice  of  those  provisions  of  the  several  State  Consti- 
tutions which  affect  this  topic  of  private  law.  Where  sych 
legislation  refers  to  persons  as  alien  to  the  jurisdiction,  it  will  be 
noticed  in  its  chronological  order  among  the  provisions  of  in- 
ternal law,  the  law  applying  to  resident  or  domiciled  persons. 
Though  its  effect  and  constitutionality,  in  reference  to  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  (national  municipal,  gwo^t-international 
law,)  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in  a  separate  chapter, 
under  the  head  or  topic  of  that  international  law  which  is  law 
in  the  imperfect  sense,  when  the  several  States  are  regarded  as 
its  subjects,  by  reason  of  their  independent  authority,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  in  each  State,  as  private  law,  or  when  taking  effect 
on  private  persons,  identified  in  authority  with  the  local  muni- 
cipal law  of  that  State. 

§  538.  In  considering  the  various  statutes  and  constitutional 

*  Different  systems  of  laws,  having  different  personal  extent,  may  exist  t<^ther 
within  the  same  dominion.  Such  laws  may,  historically,  be  of  different  origin.  But 
while  co-existing  in  some  one  State  or  territorial  jurisdiction,  their  legal  force  or 
Authority  is  derived  from  one  and  the  same  sovereign  having  the  power  to  determine 
the  conflict  of  laws  whicli  wi)uld  arise,  {AiU^y  pp.  25,  100.)  It  is  a  novel  idea  in 
jurisprudence  that  laws  differing  in  personal  extent,  and  deriving  their  authority  from 
different  sovereigns,  diould  co- exist"  within  the  same  territorial  dominion.  See  tJudge 
McLean's  obser\'atiou,  anfe^  p.  545.  Judge  Campbell's  idea,  assuming  that  the  States 
severally  are  sovereign  in  the  Territory,  seems  to  be  that  they  colonize  lands  vacant 
of  law,  and  that  the  citizens  of  each  carry  with  them  the  laws  of  the  mother  State ;  as 
the  English  colonists  brought  the  laws  of  England.    Ante^  p.  116. 
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provisions  of  the  several  States,  a  distinction  will  sometimes  be 
noticed  between  such  as  refer  to  persons  and  to  their  relations, 
rights,  and  obligations  as  determined  by  laws  already  existing, 
and  which  are  therefore  to  be  applied  according  to  the  personal 
quality  of  those  laws,  and  provisions  whose  terms  require  a 
broader  application,  or  which  seem  to  attribute  rights  or  obli- 
gations to  all  natural  persons,  irrespectively  of  personal  distinc- 
tions previously  known ;  which  provisions,  therefore,  may  be 
held  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  supreme  legislating  power  as  uni^ 
versal.  Since  the  universality  of  a  law,  however,  properly  be- 
comes matter  of  judicial  recognition  only  by  the  application  of 
private  international  law,*  the  existence  of  law  having  this  uni- 
versal personal  extent  in  any  State  will  be  more  properly  noticed 
in  considering  the  international  and  gt«{m-intemational  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  which  in  each 
State  apply  to  persons  known  as  aliens,  either  to  the  State  alone 
or  to  the  State  and  the  United  States,  that  is,  foreign  and 
domestic  aliens,  according  to  the  phraseology  herein  before 
adopted  for  convenience  of  distinction." 

§  539.  In  making  this  summary  of  legislative  and  constitu- 
tional provisions,  it  will  not  be  attempted  to  show  in  what  civil 
or  social  liberty  consists  in  each  State  or  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Determined  as  it  is  by  the  existence  of  a  va- 
riety of  relations,  it  could  only  be  described  under  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  all  individual  and  relative  rights  under  private 
law  and  the  guarantees  for  their  maintenance  in  the  public  law. 
Neither  is  it  intended  to  give  a  summary  view  or  description  of 
slavery,  as  contrasted  with  a  free  condition  under  the  common  law 
of  England  or  of  the  United  States,  either  as  a  condition  of  per- 
sonal bondage,  bondage  of  a  legal  person,  or  as  a  chattel  con- 
dition. The  purpose  in  view  will  be  to  present  the  existence  or 
non-existence,  and  the  juridical  modification,  extension,  or  re- 
striction, in  each  State  or  several  local  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  of  those  two  systems  of  personal  laws,  the  origin  and 
existence  of  which,  in  those  colonies  of  the  British  empire  which 

'  Amu,  §§  97-101.  «  Amie,  §  884. 
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now  constitate  a  portion  of  the  American  Union,  have  been  con- 
sidered in  tbe  former  part  of  this  work,  so  &r  as  that  may  be 
accomplished  by  describing  the  legislative  action  of  the  posses- 
sors of  sovereign  power,  affecting  the  enjoyment  of  so  called  "  per- 
sonal rights,^'  and  by  noting  in  connection  the  leading  judicial  de- 
cisions in  cases  arising  under  such  legislation,  or  in  which  impor- 
tant doctrines  of  common  law  affecting  those  rights  are  prominent- 
ly declared.  And  whether  as  an  effect  of  local  or  State  law,  or  as 
one  of  the  fuxtional  law  of  the  United  States,  the  subject  of  free 
condition  and  its  contraries  will,  throughout,  be  in  this  work 
regarded  exclusively  as  a  topic  of  jurisprudence,  or  in  the  purely 
legal  point  of  view,  entirely  distinct  from  all  ethical  and  political 
considerations. 
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405  (2S  407(1.  3,  4),  408(2),  413 
(2),  421  (1),  423  (1),  424  (1,  2),  432 
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Campanius,  206  (l\  219  (2). 
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tices, 374(1),  376(8). 

Campbell,  Mr.  Justice,  in  Dred  Scott's 
case,  citing  Bodin,  338  (2) ;  on  Ver- 
delin's  slaves,  340  (1),  342  (1),  ^43 
(1 ) ;  sbitement  of  rule  of  intemat.  law, 
373  ( 1 ) ;  on  Missouri  Compromise, 
634-538,  657,  666,  (2),  673  (1). 

Canadian  Freeholder,  124  (3). 

Canciani,  Leges  Barbarorum,  23  (1),  168 

(2). 

Canon  Law,  force  of,  29  (1),  95 ;  the  De- 
cretals cited,  157  (1),  160  (1). 

Capacity  for  rights,  an  element  of  status, 
134. 

Capitulation  of  the  Dutch  at  N.  Y.,  Articles 
of,  278(1). 

Captivity  in  war,  cause  of  slavery,  150;  of 
American  Indians,  200.     See  Indians. 

Cf^ut,  a  synonym  of  status,  40  (2,  8). 

Carneades,  2(2). 

Cases  reported.     See  the  Table  of. 

Caste,  defined,  44. 

Catron,  Mr.  Justice,  in  Dred  Scott's  case ; 
on  property  in  oneself,  616  (1);  Mis- 
souri Comp.,  639-541,  643  (1),  657, 
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338,  339(1),  342,344. 
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Opinions,  117(2),  122(2),  126 

(2),  129(2,3),  218(1),  242(1). 

Charlemagne,  slavery  in  his  time,  159  (1) ; 
law  of,  for  rendition  of  slaves,  340(1). 
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tees, 119;  construed  by  personal  dis- 
tinctions embraced  in  universal  ju- 
risprudence, 207 ;  of  English  liberty, 
135(1);  of  Vir^dnia,  228(1),  234(1); 
of  Lord  Baltimore,  247  (1);  Mass. 
254  (2),  25G  (3);  Commission  to  Cutts, 
265  (1);  Conn.  270  (1),  273  (2); 
Providence  PI.  273  (3),  and  Rh,  L 
275  (1);  of  Duke  of  York,  278  (2); 
of  W.  Penn,  286  ( 1 ) ;  Carolina  Proprie- 
tors, 293  (1 ) ;  Trustees  of  Ga.  309  (2). 
Chattel  slavezy  defined,  40 ;  its  prevalence 


I  in  antiquity,  154 ;  why  cognizable  by 

universal  jurisprndeoce,  104 ;  whoa 
not  cognizable  by  ^ason  of  a  uni- 
versal attribution  of  rights,  106  ;  how 
modified  on  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, 156;  became  lawful  in  the 
colonies,  206 ;  may  have  cban<2ed  in 
some  of  the  colonies  into  a  different 
bond  6tatu^  210.  368. 
Chase,  Judge,  on  distribution  of  sover- 
eignty, 469  (2),  on  limitation  of  leg- 
islature, 619  (5). 
Chicago  Press,  case  on  negro  citizenship, 

437(1). 
Chipman  on  Government,  130  (2). 
Chitty,  Commercial  law,  119(1),  120(1). 

on  Prerogative,  118(1),  119(1), 

120(1),  126(2). 
Ghoate,  address  before  N.  Y.  New  England 

Soc.,  126  (2). 
Christianity,  its  effect  on  slavery  during 
the  Roman  empire,  155 ;  in  sustaining 
slavery  of  heathen  barbarians,  159; 
how  far  a  part  of  common  law,  172 ; 
recognition  in  some  colonial  codes, 
198 ;  negro  slavery  said  to  be  an  in- 
stitution of,  165  (I). 
Christian's  notes  to  Blackstoue,  1  (1),  29 

(2),  128,  130  (2),  588  (2). 
Christinseus.  835,  384  (2). 
Churcli,  the,  not  authority  in  law,  12; 
doctrines  of,  respecting  slavery,  157 ; 
enslaving  by  the  Roman,  160,  (2,  6). 

membership,    qualification    for 

voting,  121. 
Cicero,  6  (2),  24  (1^  29  (2),  87  (2),  164 

(3),  426  (2). 
Citizen  defined  by  Ch.  J.  Taney,  412  (2); 
negroes  held  not,  in  Dred  Scott's  case, 
434;  contra  by  McLean,  435,  and 
Curtis,  436  (2) ;  different  meanings  of 
the  term  in  the  Constitution,  435. 
Civil  law,  use  of  the  word,  7  (3);  in  Dutch 

colonies,  221  (1),  277  (2). 
Civil  liberty,  its  guarantees  in  English  law, 
134 ;  connectiou  with  political  liberty, 
419. 
Claim  in  pais,  for  delivery  of  slave,  830  n. 
Clay,  on  extension  of  the  Constitution, 
423 ;  on  State  law  in  U.  S.  courts, 
490  (2). 
Cobb,  Joseph  B.,  Leisure  Labors,  616  (1). 
Code,  civil,  Projet  du,  16  (I). 
Code  noir  of  Louis  XIV.,  343. 
Coke's  Institutes,  4  (3,  4),  13  (3),  27  (2\ 
28(1),  32  (1),  127,  128  (1),  131  (1), 
136  (1),  136(1),  137(1),  141(1),  174, 
(1).  211(1),  218  (2),  607(1).  . 
Colebrooke,  Paper  on  Slavery  in  India, 
208  (2). 
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Coleridge,  S.  T.,  513  (5),  524  (2). 

Ck>l]Amer,  Senocor,  on  property  in  slayes, 
581(1). 

Collision  of  laws,  nse  of  term,  97  (8). 

Colonial  Governments,  views  of  their 
powers,  120,  126 ;  how  abrogated  bj 
the  revolution,  400 ;  law  for  slaveiy, 
209,  225. 

Colonies,  origin  of  law  in,  228;  negro 
slavery,  when  introduced,  205 ;  law  of 
those  not  first  settled  by  English, 
221 ;  private  law  of,  continued  after 
the  Revolution,  467. 

Colonists,  their  doctrine  of  the  pnblie  law 
of  the  empire,  120-126 ;  personal  laws 
determining  their  condition,  196. 

Colored  races,  basis  of  their  status  in  the 
colonies,  215. 

Condition  of  thinss,  2 ;  personal,  defined, 
89 ;  two  distmct  laws  of|  in  the  colo- 
nies, 216,  226. 

Congress,  its  recommendation  to  colonial 
conventions,  267  (1),  402  (2);  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  St.  John  Parish 
and  the  Mecklenbuigh  decL,  406 
(1);  of  the  Revolution  had  ho  power 
over  status,  469 ;  question  of  its  power 
over  slavery  in  the  Territories,  525 ; 
autonomic  power  in  admission  of 
States,  412,  (1). 

Correspondence  between  Gov.  of  New  Neth. 
and  N.  E.  Commissioners,  268  (5). 

Confederacy  of  New  England  colonies,  268 
(5),  329. 

Confederation,  state  sovereignty  in,  407 
(1);  article  afiecting  status  in,  522. 

Conflict  of  laws,  62,  97. 

Connecticut,  sovereignty  in  the  freemen 
of,  126(4);  origin  of  Gov.  267(2); 
slavery  in,  212  (2),  859  (4);  statute 
law  of  colony,  267-278. 

Conquered  countries,  their  laws  continue, 
114. 

Conspiracy  of  slaves.  See  Slaves,  insur- 
rection. 

Constitutio  juris  gentium,  meaning  of,  152. 

Constitutions,  force  of  written,  896 ;  if 
changeable  except  in  accordance  with 
their  own  terms,  413 ;  authority  is  of 
the  nature  of  customary  law,  27,  (2) ; 
containing  legiblative  changes  c£  ex- 
isting law,  526,  (2) ;  of  the  several 
States  as  restrictive  of  legislature, 
520. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  what 
people  established,  400;  evidence  of 
the  location  of  soveoeign  power,  422 ; 
contains  private  law  also,  423,  452 ; 
whether  it  speaks  of  slaves  as  prop- 
erty or  as  persons,  560. 


Constant,  M.  Benj.,  85  (8),  420  (8),  461  (1). 

Contrary  and  opposite,  die  terms  distin^ 
guished,524(2). 

Conversion  to  Christianity.     See  Baptism. 

Convention,  revolutionazy,  at  Exeter,  N.  H. 
267  (1). 

Convicts,  statute  against  importation  d, 
Va.,282 ;  Md.,  260  ;  ConiL,  L'72;  Pa., 
290. 

Coode  on  Legislative  Expression,  20  (3). 

Cooper's  version  of  Inst.,  214  (1). 

Combury,  (Governor,  of  N.  Y.  and  K.  J., 
288,  280 ;  his  instructions,  280  ( 1). 

Corpus  Juris  Civilisw     See  Roman  Law. 

Comity,  reason  of  the  judioial  rule  so  caQed, 
69 ;  error  prevalent  on  this  topic.  73, 
76,  852 ;  substitute  for  the  ordinazy 
rule,  81 ;  application  of  the  rule  to 
slave  cases  during  the  colonial  period, 
866;  question  of^  in  Dred  Scott's  case, 
490  (2). 

Commerce,  law  of,  maritime,  embradng 
universal  jurisprudence,  89  (1 ) ;  sla- 
very under  it,  174. 

Commissioners  of  the  united  N.  E.  CoL, 
268(5). 

of  the  U.  S.  Courts,  their 

office  ministerial,  508  ;  judicial  au- 
thori^  on  their  acti<m  under  the  for 
gitive  slave  law,  501  (2\  508  (1). 

Common  law,  what  is,  81 ;  JefTerson*! 
view,  119  (1);  its  personal  extent  in 
America,  124-129  ;  its  extent  in  the 
British  empire,  181 ;  its  effect  as  a 
law  of  condition,  1 82 ;  its  local  devel- 
opment in  each  colony,  209;  none 
having  a  national  territorial  extent 
in  the  U.  S.,*  478-482;  may  operate 
as  a  personal  law,  480;  when  sus- 
taining and  when  not  sustaining  6la> 
very  in  the  colonies,  324,  390. 

Compact,  the  theory  of  the  social,  not  il- 
lustrated in  the  U.  S.,  400  (2),  513 
(5) ;  of  voluntary  compacts  in  the  first 
settlement  of  the  colonies,  120,  254, 
265(1),  267. 

Compromise,  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
Missouri,  528  (1):  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  563  (1). 

Comstock.  Judge,  on  power  of  legislature, 
529  (5) ;  on  the  foundation  of  prop- 
erty, 565  (1). 

Comte,  Traits  de  legislation,  7  (2) ;  de 
la  Propri6t6,  4G9  (2). 

Corvinus,  Jus  Canonicuin,  94  (1). 

Courts  of  ordinary  jurixliction  in  the 
States,  their  concurrent  judicial 
power,  501. 

Covarmvias,  204  (2). 

Cousin,  7  (1). 
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Cowell*s  Iiwt.,  207  (8). 

Crawford,  Judge,  on  judicial  power  under 
fug  slave  law,  502  (2). 

Criminals,  surrender  of  in  Conn.,  272  ;  in 
N.  £.  Articles  of  Confed.,  268  (5). 
See  Convicts. 

Cruikshank,  Slavery  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
203(2). 

Curtis,  G.  T.,  Commentaries  on  the  Jurisd. 
&c..  of  the  U.  S.  Courts,  429  (8),  492 
(I),  498  (1,  8),  496  (1,  2),  498  (2), 
567  (1),  590  (8) ;  History  of  the  Con- 
stitution, 120  (1),  126  (2),  814  (2), 
400  (2),  401  (1),  406  (1,  2,  5),  408 
(2),  518  (2). 

,  Mr.  Justice,  in  Dred  Scott's  case, 
884  (8);  slavery  a  variable  status. 
858  (5) ;  meaning  of  citizen,  486  (2)  j 
criterion  of  State  law,  490  (2);  on 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  546-554. 

Cushiug,  L.  S.,  on  Study  of  Roman  Law, 
16  (1),  25  (8j,  29  (1).  Law  of  legisla- 
tive Assembliea,  486  (1),  509  (1> 

Custom,  effect  and  not  cause  of  law,  26. 

Customary  law,  included  in  positive  law, 
80,  577;  origin  of  an  international, 
84 ;  foundation  of  negro  slavery,  206 ; 
international  in  case  of  slaves  during 
the  colonial  period,  884;  an  inter- 
national, recognized  in  slave  cases, 
858;  none  for  slavery  in  England, 
880. 


D'Aguesseam,  4  (1),  9  (1),  10  (1),  12  (1), 
14  (2),  18  (1),  24  (1),  81  (1). 

Dane's  Abridcpnent,  408  (2). 

Daniel,  Mr.  Justice,  on  the  Roman  law 
of  Libertini,  214  (1,  2) ;  on  the  status 
of  Africans  by  the  law  of  nations,  821 
(1);  on  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
581-534. 

Danish  settlements,  law  in,  219  (2),  221 
(1),  291  (1),  844  (2). 

Debtors  required  to  satisfy  by  personal  ser- 
vice, statute  Conn.,  271 ;  Pa.,  288. 

Decisions,  judicial,  their  force,  25,  526  (2) ; 
in  international  kw,  88,  830  ;  of  the 
colonial  courts,  209. 

Declaration  of  Rights  of  continental  Cong., 
126  (2) ;  of  Virginia,  246. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  its  e£fect  on 
personal  condition,  467-471  ;  the 
Mecklenburg,  296,  402  (1),  406  (1). 

Decretals.     See  Canon  Law. 

Deferriere,  28  (2). 

Definitions,  maxim  in  Digest,  8  (2) ;  who 
aboold  make  them  in  science,  469  (2). 


Delaware,  slavery  in  the  settlements  on 
the,  206 ;  statutes  of  the  Col,  291- 
298. 

Delivery  of  fugitives  on  claim,  380. 

De  Maistre,  16  (4),  896  (2). 

Demosthenes,  5  (2). 

Denisart,  Decisions  Nouvelles,  848  (1), 
844(2). 

De  Tocqueville,  16  (2),  404  (2),  408  (2). 

De  Tracy,  comment.  Montesq.l  (1),  417  (2). 

Descent  of  personal  laws,  196,  466 ;  sla- 
very by.     See  Birth. 

Despotic  power.     See  Absolute  power. 
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—  law,  how  distinguished,  17 ;  di- 
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law,  49,  and  see  Municipal  law. 

municipal  law  of  the  U.  S.,  440. 

sovereignty,   how  exhibited  in 


the  Revolution.  408. 
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T(8),  II   (a),  IE  111.  16  (3,3,4),  19 

(3),  20(1).  26  12,  4X29(1,  2),  81(1), 


84  (I),  M  {a\  47  (3),  50  a),  99  (1), 
72  (av  469  (3) ;  Inquiries  in  Intama- 
tional  Law,  9  (1),  ID  (3),  11  (3),  84 


(1,3),  48(1),  99(3,  4);  Hist 
Law  of  Maril,  Com.,  7  (8),  10  (2), 
28  (2),  83(1),  69(1). 

Redamptioners,  218.     Sut  Sorrttnti 

Keevea,  Hist.  <rf  EngUih  Law,  144  (2); 
Law  of  ShipiHi^,  118  (2),  121  (2). 

Domeuio  Kelattons,  273(1),  369  (3). 

Register  Brerium,  186  (1). 


Belad 


■.Aeel 


how  determinable  bj  m 
tm»  state,  66-58. 
Belinous  freedom  in  the  N.  E.  col.,  122 

(3). 
Bemarques  dn  Droit  Francois,  par  M.  H. 

M.,  Advocat,  839. 
Rendition,  not  apptioable  to  slaTc  cases,387. 
Beports,  judicial,  SM  the  table  of  dues. 
Btpnblic,  meaning  of,  418. 
Republican  Govemment,  ga 

the  Constitution,  476. 
Raiponsa  Prudentam,  29  (2). 
Review,   Mass.  Quart.,  37   (2),    1 

469  (2). 


«  than 


118  (1), 


Quart,  132(3),  19i  (U 

—  London  Uw,  144  (1> 

New  Englander,  214  (Ij. 

North  British,  418  (2j. 

South.  Quart,  401  (1),  402  (3). 

Revolution,  its  place  in  reference  to  law, 
86  ( 1 )  I  Amerioan,  organs  of  tbe.  40 1 . 

Rhode  Iidond,  itatule  law  of  col.,  273-377. 

Rigfat,  different  semes  of  the  term,  ]46. 

Bights,  of  persons  and  of  things,  19,  20; 
and  dntle^  correlatiye,  19;  individu- 
al and  relative,  87;  how  attributed 
with  different  penonal  extent,  61; 
not  attribated  lo  all  by  na^onal  law 
of  U.S.,  466;  neceuary  couditiont 
of  tbeir  recognition  in  international 
law,  66 ;  how  guaranteed  in  the  Cons. 
of  the  U.  S.,  460.    See  BilU  of  righti. 

Bobertson's  Hist  of  Chorlei  V.,  145  (1), 
167(1),  I»l(l)}  HiitoTAnu,  1M(I). 
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Bobertson,  Lord,  on  Somenet^s  cue, 
881(1). 

Rogron,  Ck>de  Ciyil  Expliqn^,  416  (1). 

Roman  Law,  nnivenal  jorispmdence  in, 
87,  142 ;  reason  of  its  judicial  reoog^ 
nition,  29  (1),  144,568;  is  the  foun- 
dation of  English  law,  144  (2) ;  was 
not  compatible  with  international  law 
in  modem  sense,  147. 

Citaiiont  from  the  Corpus  Juris, 

Institutes,  ProoBmium,  156  (4). 

Lib.  L  t.  L  145-150,  152. 

L  t.  ii  40  (1),  98  (1),  152. 
L  t.  ilL    48  (2),  150,  151. 

158. 
Lt.T.  150,318(1), 

214  {A 

152,  158. 

885(1). 

152,  153. 

152  (2). 
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LtTiiL 

L  t.  xil 
IL  t  i. 

n.  t.  T. 
Digest,  Lib.  L  t  i.     45  (1^  70  (1).  87 

(2),  146(1),  152  (2; 
218  (1 
Ltii. 
1. 1  iiL 
1. 1.  It. 
Lt  T. 
1. 1.  xrii. 
U.  IL 
XVIII.  t.i 
XL.tT. 
XLIXI..t  xzix. 
XLVIL  t.  X. 
XLVin.  t,  xxiL 
XLIX.txT.    151  (2),  886(1 

886  (1 
L.  1  xvil 
Codex,  Lib.  1. 1.  x. 
"  IIL  t.  xxxviiL 

"  VL  t  i. 

YII.  1  T.  and  vi 
VUI.  t,  liiL 
NovelliB  C,  Justimani,  156, 157,    158  (2). 
Leonis,9, 10,11,  157(1). 

«*       88,  89,  168  (2). 

Romance  languages,  use  of  tenns  subject 

and  object  in,  20  (2). 
Royalist  theory  of  location  of  sovereignty 

in  the  colonies,  118. 
Ruffin,  Judge,  on  limitation  of  the  legisla- 

tui^e,  464  (1). 
Runaway.    See  Servants,  slaves. 
Rushworth,  179  (1). 
Ruskin,  469  (1). 
Rossel,  Lord  John,  Hist  of  English  Gov., 

416  (1). 
Rutherfurth's  Inst,  2  (2),  8  (1). 


28  (2),  88 

882  (21 

25(41 

40  (1),  211 

8  (2),  4  (41 

70(1 

154(1 

882(1 

882  (1 

228(1] 

70(21 


882(1 
160  (1). 
164  (1). 
886  (1). 
214  (1). 
881  (1). 
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Sachsenspiegel,  28  (1). 

Sale  of  oneMlf^  slavery  by,  151 ;  prohihi- 
tion  of  by  Roman  emperor,  158  (2). 

of  free  pezsooB  as  alavea    Sts  Fiee 

persons. 

Savigny,  Heutige  Rom.  Recht,  4  {2\  15 
(l\  21  (2),  28  (1),  37  (2),  28  (2),  29 
(2),  82  (2).  42  (1,  2),  68  (1),  78  {\\ 
86(1),  98  (1,2),  97(2),  99  (1),  100 
(1),  109  (1),  112  (1),  144  (2),  148  (IX 
152  (1). 

Geschichtedes  RonL  R.  im  IB- 

telalter,  28  (1),  47  (l\  86  (IX  144 
(2X  146  (I). 

on  the  Vocation  of  oar  Age  for 

Legislation,  Hayward's  TransL,  28 
(2X  81  (IX  86  (2X  94  (IX  192  (IX 

Scaocia,  Tractatoa  de  Commer.,  6  (2X  80 

(2X 
ScbsefFner,  22  (IX  58  (IX  62  (IX  74  (IX 

82  (IX  99  (4X109  (IX  112  (IX 

SchwabMi^egel,  28  (IX 

Scotland,  cases  of  negroes  there,  882;  eol- 
liers  in  slavery  there,  ib.  (2X 

Selden,  de  J.  Nat  et  Gen.  jozta  disripiKnwB 
HebrsBonun,  2  (2X  8  (IX  18  (1,  2X 
27  (IX 

Serfdom,  not  ascribed  to  universal  juris- 
prudence, 159,  168 ;  replaced  chattel 
slavery  in  Christian  Europe,  159. 

Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  495  (IX  496 
(2X500  (IX  504  (IX 

Servants,  meaning  of  the  term  in  colonial 
statutes,  881. 

,  indentured,  origin  of  their  conditioo, 

218,  219. 

importation  of,  encouraged,  statute 

N.  H.,  266 ;  S.  C,  298,  301 ;  Ga., 
809 ;  duties  on,  Pa.,  289,  290. 

-^—  insurrection  of,  in  Virginia,  232  (IX 

in  Massachusetts,  having  the  electirs 

franchise,  121  (IX  255. 

statute  re^>ecting  their  term  of  ser- 
vice, Va.,  229,  280,  239,  240 ;  Md., 
248 ;  Mass.,  257 ;  R.  I.,  275 ;  Del, 
292 ;  S.  C,  297. 

marriages  of,  statute  Va.,   229,  289, 

240,  and  see  iotermarriage. 

runaway,  statute  Va.,  229,  230,  231, 

232,  236 ;  Md.,  248,  249,  262 ;  Mass., 
267,  260 ;  Conn.,  271 ;  N.  Y.,  279 ; 
N.  J.,  284  ;  Pa.,  287 ;  S.  C,  298. 

treatment  of,  stotute  Va.,  230,  231, 

239,  240,  248;  Md.,  248;  Maaa, 
265,  257,  260 ;  K.  H.,  266,  267 ;  N. 
Y.,  279  ;  N.  J.,  284,  286  ;  Pa.,  287; 
Del,  292 ;  S.  Of  808. 
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Servants,  trading  with,  statute  Ya.,  229 ; 
Conn.,  270. 

,  women,  having  bastardi|  DeL,  292 ; 

N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C,  802. 

Service,  contract  for  personal,  common 
law  respecting  it,  189. 

Servitude,  penal,  219 ;  abolished  bj  stat- 
ute, Va.,  229,  280 ;  ordered,  Mass., 
267,  261 ;  Conn.,  272.  See  Dlicit  m- 
tercourse;  Negroes. 

Seward,  Senator,  on  lawfulness  of  slavery, 
198,  207  (2),  616  (1);  on  Dred 
Scott^s  case,  672  (1). 

Sewell  s  Hift  of  Quakers,  261  (8). 

Sharpe,  Granville,  186  (1),  188,  207  (8). 

Shaw,  Ch.  Justice,  27  (2),  82  (1),  601  (2), 
608  (1),  677,  681. 

Slave  trade,  not  piracy  during  colonial  pe- 
riod, 892 ;  time  of  its  first  restriction 
by  English  statute,  870  (2). 

Act  of  Congress  abolishing,  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  See  Compromise 
Measures. 

Slavery,  use  of  term,  89,  47 ;  distinction 
of  from  political  bondage,  842  (1); 
origin  and  nature  of  by  Roman  law, 
160,  168 ;  chattel,  in  ancient  Europe, 
164;  how  changed  by  influence  df 
Christianity,  166 ;  antiquity  of  in  Af- 
rica, 161 ;  principles  determining  its 
international  recognition,  108-111; 
their  application  during  the  colonial 
period,  868-866. 

^—  in  England,  a  question  of  internal 
law,  1 78-192 ;  a  question  of  interna- 
tional law,  866-871. 

,  negro,  its  extension  in  the  fifteenth 

centuiy,  160;  called  by  Sup.  Court 
in  Ga.  an  institution  of  Christianity, 
166(1);  in  the  colonies  introduced 
by  universal  jurisprudence,  206 ;  sup- 
ported by  local  common  law,  212; 
power  over  it,  vested  in  the  colonial 
government,  226 ;  was  not  necessarily 
chattel  slavery,  869 ;  when  not  sup- 
ported by  common  law  of  the  empire, 
862  ;  not  now  supported  by  the  na- 
tional municipal  law  of  the  U.  S.,  670 
-676 ;  power  over,  where  placed  by 
the  public  law  of  the  U.  S..  484 ; 
power  of  the  State  governments  over, 
616-627 ;  power  of  Congress  over,  in 
the  Territories,  626-595;  in  what 
sense  ascribed  to  positive  law,  676. 

Slaves,  how  protected  by  Roman  law, 
154 ;  Roman  law  respecting,  when 
taken  by  the  enemy  or  stolen,  or  fu- 
gitive, 886 ;  condition  of  on  return- 
ing to  domioil,  884-886. 

y  statute  law  of  ookmies  req>ecting; 


their  character  described,  Va.,  242 ; 
Md.,  268 ;  Mass.,  265 ;  N.  H.,  266; 
Conn.,  271 ;  S.  C,  2^9. 

-  being  in  England,  not  to  enfranchise, 
Va.,  289,  248. 

-  clothing  of;  N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C,  297, 
802,806. 

-  dismemberment  of,  Va.,  241,  242, 
244,  246;  Md.,  269,  260;  N.  BL, 
267 ;  Conn.,  268  (2) ;  Del.,  292. 

-  disorderly  conduct  o^  punishment, 
Va.,  244;  Md.,  268;  N.  H.,  266; 
Conn.,  270. 

-  death  of.  See  Killing,  Owners  com- 
pensated. 

-  Dromond's  slaves,  Va.,  231. 

-  enlistment  of,  N.  J.,  285 ;  S.  C, 
298. 

-  estate  in,  personal  or  real,  Va.,  289, 
242,  243 ;  S.  C,  297. 

-  importation  of,  encouraged,  Va.,  230 ; 
Md.,  249,  260,  261 ;  N.  Y.,  282. 

-  importation,  colonial  objections  to, 
Pa.,  209(1);  Va.,  246,  n.,  247;  S. 
C,  209.  (1),  808. 

-  importation,  tax  on,  Va.,  288 ;  Md., 
260,  264 ;  Mass.,  268 ;  N.  H.,  266, 
n.;  N.  Y.,  282;  N.  J.,  284,  286; 
Pa.,  288,  289,  290;  Del,  292;  S.  C, 
298,  800,  802,  808. 

-  importation  o^  prohibited.  Conn., 
272 ;  R.  I.,  276. 

-  Importation  of  Indian,  prohibited, 
Mass.,  266 ;  N.  H.,  266 ;  Pa.,  288. 

.  insurrection  of,  Va.,  284,  286,  244; 
N.  Y.,  281 ;  N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C.  808. 

-  instruction  of,  in  reading  forbidden, 
S.  C,  807;  Geo.,  811. 

-kiUing,  Va.,  232.  234,  236,  248, 
244,  246;  Md.,  263;  N.  H.,  267; 
N.  Y.,  280,  n. ;  N.  C,  295,  296 ;  S. 
C  297,  806;  Geo.,  118  (3),  811,  n. 

-  manumission  of,  restrictions  on,  Va , 
237,  241,  244;  Md.,  254;  Mass., 
263;  R.  I.,  276;  N.  Y,  281 ;  N.  J., 
284,  286 ;  Pa.,  289 ;  DeL,  292,  293 ; 
N.  C,  296. 

-  marriages  of;  Pa.,  287 ;  Mas&,  263 
(2) ;  and  see  Intermarriage. 

.  outlying,  Va.,  234,  236,  241,  244, 
246,  246. 

-  owners  of  executed  slaves  how  com- 
pensated, N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C,  301,  302, 
806. 

-  owners  of  thievish,  N.  C,  296. 

-  passes,  required  for,  S.  C,  304,  806; 
Geo.,  811. 

-  prohibited  to  meet,  Va.,  284,  244; 
Md.,  260,  263;  Conn.,  272;  N.  Y., 
280;    N.  J.,  286;   Pa.,  288;    Del, 
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292 ;  to  have  stock,  licL,  258;  S.  C,  | 
801;  to  rent  homes,  S.  C^  807;  to 
have   arms  and    ammnnition,   DeL, 
292 ;  N.  TC.,  296;  a  C,  800,  804. 

Slaves,  Vunawav,  N.  Y.,  279.  280 ;    N.  C, 
295 ;  S.  C.,  297^  298,  800. 

speaking  defamatory  words,  Comi., 

272. 

striking  white    persona,  Va.,   284, 

244;  Md.,  258;  Mass.,  268;  Conn., 
270 ;  N.  Y.,  280 ;  N.  J.,  284 ;  S.  C, 
800,  301,  806. 

,  trading  with,  Mass.,  262 ;     Conn., 

270 ;  N.  Y.,  280  ;  N.  J.,  288 ;  a  C, 
297,  300,  301 ;  Ga.,  811. 

trial  of,    Va.,  287,  288,  241,  244, 

245 ;  Md.,  258 ;  N.  Y.,  281.,  N.  Y., 
283,  284,  285  ;  Pa.,  287 ;  Del,  291 ; 
N.  C,  296 ;  S.  C,  297,  800,  801, 
802,805;  Ga.,  311. 

stealing  of;    S.  C,   297,  800,  808; 

Ga.,  311. 

working  time  limited,  S.  C,  807. 

who,  didared,   Va.,  238,  285,  239, 

243;  Md..  249,  251,  n.,  262;  Mass., 
260 ;  N.  Y,  278 ;  S.  C,  299,  803. 

Smith,  Compend.  of  Merc.  L.,  29  (2),  68 

(I). 
£.  Fitch,   Comm.   on    Const    and 

Statutory  Constniction,   18  (8),  461 

(1). 
,  Diet  of  Antiquities,  7  (8),  18  (1), 

89  (1),  154  (1),   158   (2),   214   (1), 

399  (2). 

,  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  124  (3). 

,  Wealth  of  Nations,  126  (2). 

Social  compact.     See  Compact. 

Somerset's  case,  Mansfield's  opinion  in, 
189;  the  qaestion  of  internal  law, 
191  ;  of  international  law,  .S31,  370, 
the  decision  justified,  378,  377. 

Soto,  de  Justitia  et  de  Jure,   156  (2),  176 

(1). 
South   Carolina,  qualified  recognition  of 

law  of  England,  124 ;  statute  law  of 

colony,  297-309. 

Sovereign  power,  1 2 ;  how  held  in  the  col- 
onies, 120,  226,  127;  how  indivisible, 
313;  may  be  distributed,  314;  dis- 
tribution during  the  colonial  period, 
315 ;  its  location  after  the  Bevolu- 
tiou,  395 ;  location  of,  a  question  of 
fact,  396 ;  of  the  States  and  of  the 
nation,  how  manifested,  406 ;  theory 
of  its  distribution ;  408 ;  two  essen- 
tial forms  of  its  investure,  417 ;  that 
reserved  to  the  States,  42.5. 

Sovereignty,  term  how  used,  394  (1). 

Spain,  slavery  of  moors  and  negroes  in, 
162,  344  (2),  884. 


Spelman's  Glossary,  158  (1). 

Spenoe*s  Equity  Jurisdiction,  29  (1)  ;  In- 
quiry, &0.,  158  (2). 

Spinoza,  2  (8),  7  (1),  43  (1). 

Spooner,  On  the  Unconstitotionality  of 
Slavery,  174  (2),  676  (1). 

Staples,  Annals  of  Providence,  276  (1). 

Starkie's  Evidence,  20  (1). 

State,  the,  source  of  law,  6, 15 ;  power  of, 
accordant  with  law  of  nature,  7. 

State  sovereignty,  theories  of,  408. 

States  of  the  Union,  existence  of  at  the 
Revolution,  404 ;  admission  of  new, 
412 ;  sovereignty  of,  reoognized,  431 ; 
meaning  of  term  in  the  Const.,  433 ; 
international  relation  of,  447;  resid- 
uary powers  oC^  476 ;  how  restricted, 
477 ;  politioal  people  of  each,  513. 

State  magistrates,  their  concurrent  judi- 
cial power,  501. 

Status,  40  (2),  56 ;  a  topic  of  international 
law,  63,  101 ;  may  be  determined  bj 
universal  jurisprudence,  108 ;  English 
law  of,  134 ;  of  Africans  and  Indians 
in  the  colonies,  209,  822,  890 ;  how 
now  determined  hy  the  several  Statei^ 
488. 

Statnt,  term  how  used  hy  French  authon» 
99  (1). 

Statutes,  their  constitutionality  to  be  ex- 
amined by  judiciary,  118. 
■  English  recognizing  negro  slavery, 
174,  209  (1);  allowing  transporta- 
ation  of  servants  and  criminals,  219 
(1) ;  efifocting  union  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  317  (1). 

abstract  of  the  colonial,  its  object, 


226. 

Stevens,  Hist  of  Georgia,  206  (31,  208 
(2),  212  (2),  219  (4),  291  (1),  309 
(2),  810(1). 

StobsBus,  Florilegium,  43  (1). 

Stokes,  on  the  Constitution  of  the  British 
Colonies,  126  (2). 

Story,  Conflict  of  laws,  22  (I),  23  (1).  58 
(1),  65  (1),  71,  74,  99.  109  (1);  Com- 
mentaries on  Const..  117  (1),  119  (1, 
2,  3,  5),  120  (4),  121  (2),  126(1,2), 
196  (3),  204  (1),  209  {2\  223  (1), 
227,  265  (1),  407  (4),  481  (3),  492 
(2),  498  (1,  2),  499  (2),  500  (1).  504 
(2) ;  Art  Law,  in  Appendix  to  Ency. 
Am.,  voL  vii.,  4  (8),  5  (8),  25  (8),  32 
(1),  429  (2):  on  Equity  Jnrisp..  31 
(1);  in  Prigg's  case,  500  (I).  501 
(2),  561  (I). 

Stowell,  Lord,  6  (2),  193,  208  (2),  385  (3), 
586,  587. 

Stroud,  Sketch  of  Slave  Laws,  226  (2), 
249  (1),  251  (2),  806  (2),  627  (1). 
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Strove,  69  (1). 

Suarez,  de  Legibns  et  Deo  LeguUtore,  9 

(1),    14(1),    15(1).  29(2),   86  (2^ 

158  (4). 
Subject,  of  a  right,  20. 

. ,  alien  and  native,  48. 

Subjection,  an  element  of  law,  48,  64. 
Subjective  and  objective  ideas  of  liberty, 

88;  of  law,  78,  109(1). 
Suits  for  freedom,  colonial  statute,  Del., 

292 ;  S.  C,  299,  803. 
Sumner,  Senator,  160  (4^  167  (2),  876 

(4),  880  (8),  470  (1). 
Superior,  implied  in  law,  2. 
Supremacy  of  Judiciaiy  under  the  Const., 

430,  508. 
Supreme  power.     See  Sovereign  power. 
Swedish  settlements.      See  Danish. 


Tacitus,  Mores  Germanorum,  158  (1). 

Talbot,  Lord,  opinion  on  baptism  of  slave, 
185  (2). 

Taney,  Chief  Justice,  on  the  rule  of  com- 
ity, 74  ( 1) ;  on  the  rights  of  the  negro 
race,  207(1);  on  the  constitution  secur- 
ing personal  rights  and  rights  of  pro- 
perty, 468  (1);  on  the  eflfect  of  the 
Declaration  of  Ind.  on  status  of  ne- 
groes, 471  (2) ;  on  power  of  Congress 
over  slavery  in  the  Territories,  528- 
5ik),  556. 

Taxables,  in  colonial  stat,  Md.,  251 ;  N. 
C,  294  (1). 

Taylor,  Elem.  of  CivU  Law,  168  (1). 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  Essay  on  Gov.,  417  (2). 

Tennyson,  property  in  his  writings,  588 : 
quoted,  587  (1). 

Terms.     See  Phraseology. 

Territorial  extent  of  law,  22,  28. 

Territories  of  the  U.  S.,  Sovereignty  in, 
411,  489,  589,  and  see  Congress; 
Dred  Scott. 

,  equality  of  the  States  in  respect 

to,  the  political  doctrine,  554-558. 

Territory  acquired  by  Gov.  of  U.  S.,  410. 

Testimony.     See  Negroes,  Indians,  Slaves. 

Texas.     See  Compromise  Measures. 

Theft  of  one's  self,  886  (1). 

Theories  of  State  sovereignty,  408. 

Thibaut,  System  des  Paudekten  Rechts, 
transl.  by  Undley,  19  (2),  26  (2),  40 
(2,  8),  97  (2).  880  (5). 

Things,  as  objects  of  action,  19. 

Thompson,  Hist  of  Long  Island,  277  (2), 
278  (3). 

Tboulouse,  case  of  slave  at,  887 ;  law  re- 
specting  serfs,  889  (1). 


Tithables,  in  statutes  of  Va.,  230,  281, 
286,  288,  242,  246 ;  an  indication  of 
status,  859. 

Torture,  In  British  colonies,  116  (2). 

Tracy.     See  De  Tracy. 

Transit,  international  rule  of,  846,  864, 
866. 

Transportation,  English  statutes  regard- 
ing, 219  (1). 

— of  Indian  captives,  statute  Va., 

241 ;  of  emancipated  negroes,  287. 

forbidden  in  certain  cases, 


statute   Ya.,    289,    242;    Md.,  251, 

252;  S.  C,  800. 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  176. 

,  intercolonial,  of  thd  Dutch  and 

N.  £.  colonies,  268  (5). 
with  Fhuice  for  Louisiana.    See 


Catron. 
-^  whether  part  of  the  law  of  the  U. 


S.,  590. 
Tribaud,   advocate,  in  case   of  Boucaut, 

888  (2),  844  (1),  876  (2). 
Tribunals,  their  province,  24 ;  in  applying 

private  international  law,  88,  61,  67, 

71. 
Trover,  for  slaves  in  England,  186.  188. 
Trumbull,  HUt.of  Conn.,  121  (1),  270(1). 
Trustees  of  Geor^,   their  exclusion  of 

slavery,  810  (1). 
Tucker,  St.  George,  in  Va.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, 526  (1);  edition  of  HI.  Comm., 

208  (2),  228  (2),  225  (4),  245  (1), 

400  (2),  405  (2),  408  (2). 
,  H.  St  G.,  Mem.  of  India  Got., 

154  (2),  216  (1). 
Turner,  Hist  of  Anglo  Saxons,  186  (3). 
Twelve  Tables,  their  origin,  144  (1);  rul6 

of,  in  favor  of  liberty,  882  (1). 


U 


Ulpianus,  maxim  of,  405  (1). 

Union  of  England  with  S^tland  and  Ire- 
land, 817. 

United  Colonies  of  New  England,  articles 
of  compact,  268  (5) ;  extent  of  arti- 
cles respecting  fugitives,  829,  381. 

United  States,  Courts,  Commissioners  of. 
See  Commissioners. 

,  the  Constitution  of  the,  referred  to  a 

sovereign  people,  894,  899. 

,  the  people  of  the,  who  are,  399-408. 

,  powers  belonging  to,  424-427.     See 

Constitution,  Government,  People, 
Courts,  Judicial  power. 

,  laws  of  classi^ed,  440,  457.     See 

national  law,  local  law,  iotenial  law, 
international  law. 
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Universal  extent  of  law,  described,  51,  80 ; 
criterion  for  it,  96 ;  how  shown  in  in- 
ternational law,  105. 

Universal  attribution  of  rights,  51.  Sf^ 
Rights. 

Universal  jnrispradence  defined,  17,  29 ; 
origin  of,  85 ;  is  mutable,  9% ;  enters 
into  public  law,  45,  152  (2) ;  mmj 
sustain  the  effects  of  foreign  laws, 
88;  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  every 
state,  16,  88 ;  how  the  same  as  natu- 
ral law,  98;  how  ascertained,  16,93; 
distinguished  from  law  of  universal 
personal  extent,  91-95;  some  of  its 
principles  may  have  limited  personal 
extent,  108 ;  recognition  of,  in  Eng- 
lish law,  189,  142;  the  exposition 
of,  in  Roman  law,  148 ;  derived  from 
Christian  nations,  155;  supporting 
slav^  in  antiquity,  154;  how  modi- 
fied by  Christianity,  156 ;  how  sup- 
porting slavery  of  African  heathens, 
164,  170-188;  its  farther  modifica- 
tion in  respect  to  slavery,  188,  824, 
853-857,  364 ;  applied  in  the  colonies 
to  Indians  and  Africans,  202,  206; 
how  now  a  standard  of  property  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
564-570. 

Utilitarian  school  of  jurists,  6  (1). 


Van  der  Linden,  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of 
Holland,  277  (2). 

Van  Leeuwen,  Comm.  on  Roman-Dutch 
Law,  277  (2). 

Vattel,  Law  of  Nations,  3  (1),  46  (1),  313 
(2),  345. 

Vaughan,  Ch.  J.,  27  (2). 

Verdelin's  slaves.     See  Boucaut 

Vico,  Giarabatista,  144  (1). 

Victoria,  Francis,  204  (2). 

Vienna,  Congress  of  Allied  Powers  at, 
418(1). 

Villenage  in  England,  136;  could  not  ex- 
ist in  the  colonies  by  common  law,  137. 

Viner's  Abridgment,  27  (2). 

Vinnius,  Commentaries,  30  (1),  147  (1), 
150  (1),  158  (4),  159  (1),  167  (3). 

Virgil,  iEneid,  147  (3) ;  Moretum,  161  (1). 

Virginia.  See  Charters.  Statute  law  of  the 
colony,  228-247 ;  introduction  of  ne- 
gro slavery,  205. 

• House  of  Burgesses,  Petition  of 

1772,  225  (4),  245(1);  Declaration  of 
lUghts,  246;  Committee  Report  1799, 
on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,123(2). 

Yoet,  de  Statutis,  72  (1). 


Voltaire,  Diet  Phflos.,  157  (1>,  159  (1).  ^ 
Voluntary  association  in  foondLatioa  of  N. 

E.  Governments.  120,  265  (1),  267. 
Von  Martens.     See  Martens. 
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Wade,  Histoxy  of  the  Middle  and  Woxking 
CUsses,  135  (IX  186  (8,  4),  187  (4), 
159  (1),  471  (1) ;  British  Chronok)gy, 
188  (2). 

Waechter,  in  Archiv  fur  die  Civ.  Praxis, 
22(1),  59(1X78(1),  89(1),  97(2), 
99  (4),  100  (IX  109  (IX  113. 

Waldeck*s  Institutes,  152  (IX 

Walker's  Theory  of  Common  Law,  141. 

Wallon,  Hist,  de  I'Esclavage  dans  FAnti- 
qmt6,154(3X  156  (4X  157  dX 

Walsh's  Appeal,  &c,  205  (3X  208  (2X  219 
(3,  4X  225  (4X  370  (2X 

Walter,  Lehrbuch  d.  Kirchen  Rechts,  157 

(1). 
War,  a  source  of  slavery,  150,  161. 

Ward's  Hist  of  Law  of  Nations,  157  (IX 
158  (4X  159  (2X 

Warwick,  Eari  of,  charter  to,  273  (3X 

Washburn,  Jud.  Hist,  of  Mass.,  231  (1); 
Paper  on  Slavery  in  Mass.,  264,  (1). 

Wayne,  Mr.  Justice,  in  Dred  Scott's  cose, 
on  the  Missouri  Compromise,  531. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Speeoh  in  Senate  U.  S., 
7  March,  1850,  154  (2X  164  (2) ;  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Controversy,  413 
(2) ;  on  extension  of  the  constitution 
to  the  Territories,  423  (IX 

Went  worth,  commission  to,  265  (1X266  (IX 

Wesenbecius,  Comm.,  19  (3). 

Wheaton,  EL  of  Intemat  Law,  9  (1),  10 
(1),  34  (IX  57  (IX  93  (3X  145  (1), 
147  (3X  152  (2X  176  (1);  Hist  of 
Law  of  Nations,  145  (IX  152  (2X 
175  (IX  176  (IX  204  (2);  in  Revue 
Franc,  et  Etrang.,  161  (2X 

Whewell,  Elem.  of  Mor.  and  Pol.,  5(1X9 
(1X15(4X24(1X36(2X47(2X130 

(2X 

White  persons,  power  of  State  Govern- 
ments to  enuave,  527. 

«-^— -  their  intercourse  with  blacks.  Set 
niicit  Intercourse,  Intermarriage. 

Wickliff,  doctrine  attributed  to,  179  (2X 

Wioquefort,  TAmbassadeur,  336. 

Wildman,  International  Law,  9  (1). 

Wilkins,  Leges  Sax.,  137  (2X 

Williams,  Elisha,  in  N.  Y.  Cons.  Conv., 
413  (2X 

Williamson,  Hist  of  N.  C,  294  (IX 

Wilmot,  Ch.  J.  on  customary  law,  27  (2X 

Winthiop,  Hist  of  N.  E.,  261  (1^ 
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Word  of  God,  in  Maas.  statute^  259,  260 ; 

Conn.,  268  (8). 
Wood's  Civil  Law,  1  (2) ;    Institutea,  29 

(1),  881  (2). 
Wooddeson,  Lectures,  27  (2). 
Woolsej,  T.  D.,  Presd.,  on  Libertini,  214 

0). 

Wrij^f  8  Tenures,  186  (4). 


Xenophon,  CjropaBdla,  151  (1). 
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Yorke,  Lord  Chan.  Hardwicke,  opinion  re- 
specting slaves  being  in  England,  and 
baptized,  185. 

Young,  Chronicles  of  Blassachusetts,  122 
(2),  264  (2). 
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.Zacharia,  58(1). 
Zouch,  9  (1). 
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